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PREFACE 


J. Alexander Kerns was a prodigious linguistic scholar, whose in- 
terests extended to all of the major language families of the world. 
The essays gathered together in this book to honor his memory reflect 
his wide-ranging interests and, therefore, include contributions deal- 
ing not only with the Indo-European parent language and its descendants 
but also with other language families such as Afroasiatic and Altaic. 

But Kerns the man was more, much more, than a prodigious linguist 
-- he was, first and foremost, a kind, generous, and extremely humble 
human being; he was the quintessential embodiment of all of the quali- 
ties that enoble humankind. His influence was great -- not on account 
of his scholarly publications, which were relatively few in number, 
but because he so greatly inspired all who came into contact with him. 

The idea of preparing this volume -- now a reality after three, 
long, hard years of labor -- was first conceived by Yoël Arbeitman 
Shortly after Professor Kerns passed away in October, 1975. Except 
for the Dedication and Yoël Arbeitman's contribution, all of the work 
required to prepare the camera-ready manuscript was done by Allan R. 
Bomhard. 

The editors would like to thank all those -- too numerous to 
name -- who helped to make this undertaking a success. Special ap- 
preciation must be expressed to the General Editor of the series, 
E.F.Konrad Koerner, and to the publisher, John Benjamins, Amsterdam, 
for their patience, enthusiastic support, and many helpful suggestions. 
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MEMINI NEQUE OBLIVISCAR: ATA@QI AN@PQTINI AQPON 


BONUS HOMO. The very appellation causes the man we honor to cringe 
with embarrassment. But, as he was so wont to do in life, he sublimates 
his mortification into Indo-European citations: this time it is Luke 18: 
19, which Alec quotes in (what else?) Greek & Latin (for self-explanatory 
reasons), followed, at once, in Gothic & Lithuanian (his duae primae in- 
ter pares): TU ue Adyeus dyasdv; oüëete Ayadös et uñ ets ó Beds. 

Qutd me dtets bonum? nemo bonus ntst solus Deus. 
wa mik qtpts ptubetgana? nt ainshun biupeigs niba ains Gub. 
Kam mane vadint geru? né vteno nèra gero, ttk Dtevas. 

I appeal to you, Alec, balance your unseemly modesty with compassion 
for my plight. Allow me my expiation for my sin, whereby I granted "de- 
corum, propriety, and respectablity" a prerogative not rightly theirs: 
to dam up the Truth from being proclaimed when it was due. At your me- 
morial service, I knew it was only meet that I mount the rostrum to 
interrupt all those “correct and proper" eulogies being declaimed, that 
there was only one 6 word sentence that needed to be proclaimed: "He 
was the 'goodest' man alive." That would have been Truth's totality. 

As a "socialized" being, I "controlled" myself; but since that day 
I have had to live with the guilt, guilt and sin that can only now be 
washed away, by proclaiming, for the Four Quarters of the Earth to hear, 
that which the small group, gathered on that bleak, rainy, and nasty, 
October day in 1975, should have heard proclaimed. 

Alec loved the Indo-Europeans, a love that was almost unconditional; 
yet in their narrow limiting of their "earthling" word (e.g. Latin homo/ 
humanus) he took great umbrage at them. For this Good Man realized that 
it is not mankind alone who are "earthlings"; all, who live and breathe 
and share this planet with us presumptuous ones, are "earthlings" 
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{humant).. For this reason he never tired of quoting Rg-Veda.X.85.42: 


gam no bhava dvipade Be thou well-disposed to our two-footed 
sam catuspade. CbeingsJ, well-disposed to our four-footed 

and the Iguvian Tablet VIb 10-11: SE 
fisoute. sanste. ditu. ocre. fist. Fisovius Sancius, give to the 
tote. toutne. ocrer. fiste. Fisian Citadel, to the Iguvian 
totar. toutnar. dupursus/ People, to the two-footed, to 
peturpursus. Toto, fito. perne. the four-footed of the Fisian 
postne. Citadel, of the Iguvian People 


[benignity] by what is spoken/ 
fated, by what comes to pass, 
[the] before [determined], 
[the] after Leffectuated]l. 


He found the denomination of the bad in man by the word "bestial" to be 
a slander on the non-man earthlings, and was wont to quote "Zomo homini 
lupus est." 

Though he limited his published work to IE, his command of and in- 
sight into an unreckonable plethora of other language families was of 
the sort one only hears of in legend. He inhabited a magic world, where 
he was perpetually "turned-on," lost in the minutiae of language #153 
or whatever number he was up to at any given time. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, he had the power to transmit this magic; one who came only had to 
be prepared to enter that world. To discuss Old Irish glosses with Alec 
was to be drawn into the magic circle. There mundane reality lost its 
substance; its earth-bound control of our lives ceased for an hour or two 
for him, who had the privilege of entering where Alec dwelled continu- 
ally. The paucity of his publications was a negative, but necessary co- 
rollary of his inability to conceive that the magic was not known to 
all others, as it was to him. For this we are all the poorer; but one 
cannot love a man for who he is and also expect him to be someone else. 
If the world has lost the boundless potential for articles, nevertheless 
it had such a man amongst its denizens for over fourscore years. For 
this we are all the richer. 

Alec would never permit an afterworld in which the dictum "Multae 
terricolis linguae, coelestibus una" obtained. I am sure that in the 
Elysian Fields, where now he dwells, there are many more tongues than 
the paltry sum that we in this world have to content ourselves with. 
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We, who were privileged to share some time with this gift of a man, 
are entitled to modify Alec's wonted quote and say: "Alexandrus etiam 
lupo bonus homo erat." 

Now, as we send forth this memorial, it is seemly not merely for 
all Faehgenossen, not merely for all fellow "humans" (in the limited 
Indo-European sense of the word), but truly for all co-dwellers of this 
Earth, to join in bidding farewell and peace sempiternal to this 
Goodest Man of my knowing, YaCagob AlakSandus* Kerns. 


.1nbiíy5 45nU Apy? JA ^H43055W „> WIN PAX nnU3 0?n5N WT? 
7929 ınnıan ?nn' .0??nn WAND DIN 14953 MN MAM 
"um NYA 437072 nın?y3 .1?35-nN Ninny yaw 


Your ann, disciple, and one 
whom yau detgned ta call 


guur colleague, 


och Arh BEE 


N"'DUn 272K2 TD 


*For the original forms and meanings of the "J. Alexander," see 


Yoël L. Arbeitman, "Luwio-Semitic Mischname Theophores in the Bible, 
on Crete, and at Troy," Scripta Mediterranea, Bulletin de la Soctété 
d'Etudes Méditerranéennes II (1981). 
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SECTION I 


KERNS-SCHWARTZ CODA 


ON THE INDO-EUROPEAN TENSE SYSTEM* 


J. ALEXANDER KERNS 2'"T and BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 


FOREWARD BY BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 


. The death of Alex Kerns marked the end of an era for me. We had 
been so close for so many years. My best work was really his. I rem- 
ember him back to the late 20's at N.Y.U., when at a "Saturnalia" party 
of the Classics Club, he went about with a sign on his chest reading 
SERVUS. Almost pathologically modest, a visitor to his classroom was 
regarded as a V.I.P. at whose feet Alex humbly stood. 

In the days when a New York subway ride was a nickel and ten cents 
bought a Nedick's breakfast of coffee, orange drink, and a cruller, 
Alex kept a store of dimes in a vest pocket for panhandlers, whom he 
never turned away. I remember, I remember. My sponsor at Columbia, 
Louis H. Gray, outraged by Kerns' likening one of his papers to the 
views of Hirt, haled him to his office to remonstrate with that compa- 
rison. Later, Gray remarked to me: "That young man at N.Y.U., Kerns, 
certainly knows his Indo-European, doesn't he?" 


*The editors are extremely grateful to Prof. Schwartz for "patch- 
ing up" (his words) these notes for inclusion in the present volume. 
The concepts expressed in the resulting paper are (by their nature) to 
some extent a reflection of the state of the art of the period when 
these notes had their genesis. These concepts would, naturally, have 
undergone modification by confrontation with (1) the acceleratingly 
rapid increase in our knowledge of some of the not-so-well-known lan- 
guages and (2) current theory in Comparative Linguistics. But Prof. 
Schwartz and the editors agreed that the purpose of publishing this 
piece is best served by presenting it essentially in the form in which 
it was originally conceived by its authors. The editors have limited 
their annotations to a minimum of references to some more recent dis- 
cussions of some of the issues brought up, in their conviction that it 
is not in any way meaningful to "update" such a paper, a paper which 
forms a link in a tradition which is no longer with us in quite the 
same sense as reflected in this kind of writing. (YA) 
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Indeed he did. He had a lifelong love affair with the Indo-Euro- 
pean verb, culminated by our co-authored book shortly before his death. 
Back in the days when Linguistics meant Indo-European and the mastery 
of every single one of the ancient Indo-European languages, he could 
and actually did prepare a written grammatical precis of all of them. 
Written in that unforgettable copper-plate handwriting which, he once 
told me, he had had to develop because his handwriting was so unread- 
able that he had to print instead of write. 

And not only Indo-European. We once had a Peace Corps group for 
Somalia for which we (mainly he) had to prepare the language materials. 
There weren't any. We actually compiled a text from native informants 
that proved so effective that when the group disembarked at Mogadiscio 
they were able to startle the welcoming committee with a speech in im- 
peccable Somali. 

Curiously, I was never a student in any of his classes. But I 
consider him to have been my most significant teacher, as well as my 
closest and dearest friend. 

With these few words of introduction, I will proceed to a presen- 
tation of this the last Kerns-Schwartz paper. There is no purpose in 
using words to try to express the unexpressible: Kerns is gone, leav- 
ing a void that can never be filled and bringing to an end the era of 
the giants of Indo-European scholarship -- perhaps better stated, the 
era when there were giants and Indo-European played a role that it just 
does not play anymore and never will again. 

In the concrete sense of the word, it is, of course, I alone who 
have "written" this paper. But, as we all know, writing a paper is 
more than a concrete or physical process. In the deeper sense, this 
is a co-written paper, for, after a collaboration of close to 40 years, 
the ideas which originated with the one versus those which originated 
with the other are no longer distinguishable. Without Kerns to "remedy" 
my presentation, there will be gaffes, and I take full responsibility 
for these; yet I feel justified in patching together some of these ac- 
cumulated notes that we together assembled and which have not signifi- 
cantly figured into previous Kerns-Schwartz publications. 


1. Tense distinctions as such most probably did not exist in earliest 
Proto-Indo-European. Some lexemes were inflected with sg. 1 *-m, sg. 2 
Sa, sg. 3 *-t; others with sg. 1 *-a, sg. 2 *-tha, sg. 3 *-e (or in 

whatever way these are restated by laryngealists). Merely as labels, 

the first group of lexemes may be called present stems, the second per- 
fect stems. These are merely labels, for neither group of lexemes shows 
a united front, semantically or functionally. Why they should have ex- 
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isted at all is beyond our power to explain, though we suspect the so- 
called perfect stems are older, because when these developed a specific 
past, they did so on the analogy of one developing in the other group, 
that is, in the matter of personal endings. 

The series *-m, *-s, *-+ developed extended forms with (deictic ?) 
*-¿ as *-mt, *-si, *-ti with specifically present connotation, leaving 
the older *-m, *-s, *-t still ambivalent as to tense, and when a past 
to a "perfect" stem was formed it used, e.g., sg. 3 *-t, not any recas- 
ting of its own *-e. 


2. Both groups of stems used the same endings for pl. 1 and pl. 2, 
but the pl. 1 raises the vexed question of the dual. Do we have (1) 
consonantal initial *v- dualand *m- plural (both subsequently plural 
in Hittite) with a pseudo-allophonic apportionment, or (2) a genuine 
allophonic apportionment in a Proto-Indo-European specific plural 
from which Indo-European proper! has stabilized *w- as dual, *m- as 
plural?? In the pl. 1 *-m? there are three forms: *-me and extended 
*-mes, *-mem." Pre-Hittite kept only *-mem > -men, and Hittite had al- 
ready limited the ambivalent shorter forms -m, -s, -t to past connota- 
tion and extended -men to -meni on the analogy of -mi, -si, -zi (< IE 
*_ti). While there may be some propriety in continuing to call -mi, 
-si, -zi primary endings, Hitt. -meni was a neo-primary and the earlier 
ambivalent -men was henceforth a "secondary" ending by default. As for 


lWe have elsewhere ("Typological Contrasts for the Identification 
of PIE", in Proceedings of the XIth International Congress of Linguists, 
Bologna [1975], p. 455) defined Indo-European proper as "the subsequent 
period of the remaining dialects [of PIE] after the separation of Ana- 
tolian, down to their ultimate separation from each other". 

“Tt is only fair to say that this was Sturtevant's opinion. 

3For convenience, pl. 1 forms will be written with -m-, leaving 
aside possible relations with -w-. 

"Perhaps earlier *-mes ergative, *-mem specifically non-ergative. 
We have the peculiarity that besides Hittite, it is only in Greek that 
*-m final forms survive, and Greek, like Hittite, changes final *-m to 
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the pl. 2 the old ending is ambivalent *-te, with conceivable extensions 
*_tes and *-tem. Whether pre-Hittite ambivalent *-tem (from which neo- 
primary -tent developed analogically) is a retention of a PIE *-tem or 
analogical to *-mem cannot be decided. At all events, it, like *-mem, 
becomes a Hittite secondary ending by default. It there were PIE *-tes 
and *-tem forms, they were in Indo-European proper apportioned to the 
dual. As duals these may have been ambivalent as to person (second and 
third), with the *-tem form best known in its ablaut variant *-tom (Gk. 


-tov). It looks increasingly as if the dual in verbs was an Indo-Euro- 
pean proper innovation. | 

For simplicity's sake, let us grant here that the non-sg. 1 *w-/*m- 
alternation was allophonic in nature in Proto-Indo-European (Sturtevant's 
view, cf. ftnt. 2). We can then proceed to conceptualize the complica- 
ted interlocking of relationships in these various creations of "neo- 
primaries" as follows: 


1. For Indo-European proper in non-sg. 1 there may have been a 
contrast: primary *-mes/*-mem % secondary *-me (primarily 
indicated by Indo-Iranian and [for the dual] by Gothic [cf. 
W. Krause, Handbuch des Gotischen, München, 1968, p. 261]). 


2. For Indo-European proper in non-sg. 2 this identical means is 
used for a different function: *-tem indicates dual (largely 
indifferent to 2/3 contrast) while *-te indicates plural. The 
main witnesses to this are Greek and Sanskrit (in the secon- 
dary ending). See 7 below.” 


-N, e.g., neut. nom-acc. Hitt. pedan : Gk. néôov, both < IE *pedom. So 
the seemingly dual testimony to a final -n in these desinences is a mir- 
age due to mere happenstance. 

S[It is this view of the authors concerning the development PIE 
*-tem > Hitt. -ten, Skt. (du.) -tam that brings them to posit the proto- 
form with a final *-m, thereby having to reject the canonical connection 
of the Hittite form(s) (not only for the second person but also, by ex- 
tension, for the first person) with the "extended" Vedic forms for pl. 
2, primary -thana, secondary -tana (e.g., E. H. Sturtevant, A Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Hittite Language, 2nd ed., New Haven, 1951, p. 140, 
and T. Burrow, The Sanskrit Language, 3rd ed., London, 1973, p. 309). 
There are, to be sure, certain advantages to each view, but the words of 
the old saw hold true that you can't have your cake and eat it too. YA] 
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3; In Indo-European proper the contrast *-we(s) % *-me(s) comes 
to be exploited to indicate a dual/plural contrast for non-sg. 
L; 


4. In non-sg. 2 the primary/secondary contrast gets filled out 
in different ways by the specific languages (neo-primaries); 
we will not dwell here on the ways followed. 


25 In pre-Hittite, the unextended forms *-me and *-te fall into 
utter desuetude with the result than -men and -ten are util- 
ized for secondary function and neo-primaries (-meni and -te- 
nt) are created to fill the need to indicate primary function. 
A logical corollary of this would seem to be that in Proto- 
Indo-European the situation was different from that set up 
(see 1 above) for Indo-European proper, viz., *-me vs. *-mem 
(and *-mes) did not serve to indicate a secondary vs. primary 
tense distinction. Rather the three forms, *-me, *-mem, and 
*-mes (with some such significance for the last two as indi- 
cated in ftnt. 4, vs. neutral significance for *-me, the un- 
marked member of the three-way contrast), were all available 
for potential exploitation. And likewise *-te vs. *-tem (and 
*-tes) did not serve to indicate a dual/plural contrast. 


6. Similar neo-primaries for non-sg. 1 develop in Indo-Iranian. 
In early Vedic -masi is the overwhelmingly predominant form, 
yet in Classical Sanskrit there is only -mas. Surely Proto- 
Indic must have had free variants *-mas/*-masi and in the dia- 
lect that specifically led to Classical Sanskrit the *-mast 
form wasn't used. No *-vast is attested for any period of 
Old Indic, but the Av. -vaht makes it obligatory to posit it 
for Indo-Iranian. The cause for the creation of these neo- 
primaries in Indo-Iranian cannot be that which we proposed 
above for Hittite, for in Indo-Iranian the secondary forms 
are pl. 1 -ma, du. 1 -va (not secondary *-mas/*-vas vs. neo- 
primary -mast/-vast). So the cause must be sought in analogy 
to the forms of the sg.: -mi, -st, -ti. 


75 In Indo-European proper the old *-tem in various ablaut grades 
gets relegated to secondary tense function and dual number 
function; primary evidence Skt. (the extent to which such mat- 
ters must be limited to individual languages or assumed for 
whole areas, e.g., Indo-European proper, cannot be dealt with 
here) du. 2 -tam, 3 -täm. In Greek we have officially du. 2 
-tov, 3 -tnv, but with occasional "reversals" (cf. W. H. Smyth, 
Greek Grammar, Cambridge, 1959, §464d). 


3. In the "present" stems, at least, there was a pl. 3 ambivalent *-nt, 
which developed a specifically presential extension *-nti at the same 
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time as *-mi, *-si, *-ti mentioned above. For the "perfect"® stems the 
pl. 3 is in doubt. Hittite shows the same *-ntz as the "present" stems, 
as do some, but not all, of the Indo-European proper dialects. Some 
Indo-European proper dialects have a pl. 3 ending containing *-r, gene- 
rally assumed as impersonal (and figuring, of course, in some compound 
endings of the medio-passive), but which, when used in the active, on 
the whole, tended to acquire a past connotation, so that it becomes the 
Hittite preterite pl. 3 for all stems, while the older past indicator, 
*-nt, dies out completely (but not in Luwian, where the form is -nta!). 
In Indo-European proper the older ambivalent forms *-m, *-s, *-t, and 
*-me/*-mem/*-mes, *-te, *-nt did not become specifically preterite as 
they did in Hittite; their most spectacular survival with presential 
connotation occurs in the Old Irish "conjunct" present inflection,” 

with scattered instances elsewhere, e.g., Lat. sg. 2 -s and Lithuanian 
sg. 3 zero for thematics.9 Most Indo-European proper dialects never 
developed neo-primaries for the pl. 1 and pl. 2. Sanskrit and Old Irish 
did, but probably independently of each other. 


4. Both the early Proto-Indo-European "present" and "perfect" were 
probably inflected as bi-phasal athematics, e.g., sg. *ésmi : pl. *smé, 
etc. The "present" stems, much more than the "perfect" stems,? were 


6[When the authors use the rubric "perfect" with reference to Hit- 
tite, they refer, of course, to the "hi-conjugation". The recent liter- 
ature on the validity of this canonical equation, Hittite hi-conjugation 
^ IE perfect, is voluminous and cited by W. Cowgill in his "More Evi- 
dence for Indo-Hittite: the Tense-Aspect System", in Proceedings of 
the XIth International Congress of Lingutsts, Bologna (1975), and "Ana- 
tolian hi-Conjugation and Indo-European Perfect: Installment II", in 
Hethitisch und Indogermanisch, Innsbruck (1979). YA] 

7Cf. esp. W. Meid, Die indogermanischen Grundlagen der altirischen 
absoluten und konjunkten Verbalflexion, Wiesbaden (1963), pp. 54-9. 

8[For Lithuanian see the discussion in Ch. S. Stang, Vgl. Grammatik 
der baltischen Sprachen, Oslo (1966), pp. 410 and 421. For a summary of 
the facts for Indo-European as a whole, see 0. Szemerényi, Einführung tn 
dte ER Sprachwissenschaft, Darmstadt (1970), pp. 218-19. YA] 

That the Anatolian counterpart of the IE proper *na/*ne formant 
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susceptible to extensions by sub-lexemes, for short, formants; when so 
extended we call them characterized. Two widely used formants were *-ie 
and *-ske. Stems so characterized were somewhat differently inflected, 
becoming the earliest thematics (presumably of Brugmann's Type B with 
accent on the stem final) as *g^nské- ti. In some of these the accent 
was later retracted as oe De ti (with quantitative ablaut already pow- 
erless, cf. Skt. gécchati), thus eventually falling into Brugmann's Type 
A with accent on the pre-stem final syllable. Hittite has many charac- 
terized thematic stems. If it has only doubtful instances of simple 
thematic stems,!0 it is because the latter type was just beginning to 
arise at the time of the separation (analogically, of course, and large- 
ly by the recasting of stems earlier athematic). In Indo-European pro- 
per the productivity of the thematic type never ceased and the much ol- 
der athematics eventually came to be regarded as abnormal.!! In pass- 
ing, H. Wagner's dictumi? that early Indo-European proper verb inflec- 
tion is predominantly a “root inflection, like that of Semitic" but lat- 
er becomes "stem inflection" (we would say characterized stem inflec- 
tion) misses the mark in every respect. Semitic can exhibit an impres- 
Sive array of characterized stems from its very beginning, and Vedic 
Sanskrit and Homeric Greek surely exhibit as many such as does any later 
Indo-European. 

With the expansion of the thematic type in Indo-European proper 
comes the neological sg. 1 *-o. We have no idea of its origin, but ap- 


should occur only in "perfect" stems as Hitt. sg. tarnahhi is puzzling. 
Is this an earlier isolated situation which in Indo-European proper has 
been "regularized"? 

10[Cf. the discussion of this canonical view in Y. Arbeitman "The 
Hittite Multifarious Brood of *dhé-", in RHA XXXI (1973), to which add 
E. Laroche, Dictionnaire de la langue louvite, Paris (1959), p. 143: 
"La distinction formelle (a) verbes athématiques, (b) verbes thématiques 
est brouillé par une masse de graphies capricieuses qui peuvent refléter 
un réel désordre". YA] 

llrhe belated and brief resurgence of athematic productivity in 
Lithuanian, as sg. 3 sntègtt : thematic sniega, sninga, is exceptional. 

l?Das Verbum in den Sprachen der brit. Inseln, Tübingen (1959), pp. 
247ff. 
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parently, after some fumbling (in Old Irish, its descendant is among 
the conjunct endings, i.e., the secondary endings), it finally settles 
down as the almost undisputed primary ending for thematics. Another 
specifically Indo-European proper innovation is the augment, which, in 
the dialects where we know it existed,!? gave Indo-European proper as 
clean-cut a distinction of present vs. past as Anatolian had achieved 
solely by the use of personal endings. 


5. Here it must be noted that Indo-European proper still had an abun- 
dance of differently characterized present stems, almost an embarrass- 
ment, because the old semantic distinctions among them were fading. 
Many of the characterized stems retained only a vague colorfulness as 
against the dry, flat, factual connotations of the corresponding simple 
stems. Many old stems, both characterized and simple, went out of use 
in the various dialects, but by no means always the same ones in every 
dialect: the "desuescence" acted in a dialect specific manner. And of 


l3Basically, of course, Indo-Iranian, Greek, Armenian, and what 
little we have of Phrygian. In Armenian it operates by a specific rule: 
the augment is preserved in aorists (the Armenian imperfect is not a 
continuation of the Indo-European category, but a neological one [see 
J. A. Kerns and B. Schwartz, A Sketeh of the Indo-European Finite Verb, 
Leiden, 1972, p. 8]), where the resulting form would otherwise be mono- 
syllabic (Kerns and Schwartz, op. ctt., p. 61, where the non-occurrence 
of the augment where expected and its occurrence where it is not "prop- 
er" are discussed). Precisely the same kind of happenstance that was 
responsible for the seeming Hittite-Greek agreement cited in ftnt. 4 
also produces in this matter such a seeming agreement between Classical 
Armenian and Modern Greek; in the latter the augment occurs or not by 
operation of the following rule: it occurs only "in the active past 
tenses whenever the total number of stem and ending vowels is less than 
three". It "is prefixed to (most) stems whenever one-syllable secondary 
endings are added to one-syllable stems" (F. Househoulder, K. Kazazis, 
and A. Koutsoudas, Reference Grammar of Literary Dhimottkt, Bloomington, 
1964, p. 113. The two formulations given by the authors are not cited 
here in their order). [To permit any discussion of the augment problem 
without, at the very least, a reference to the analysis, awesome in its 
implications, of C. Watkins, IE Origins of the Celtic Verb, Dublin 
(1962), p. 114, would be tantamount to criminal neglect; but to follow 
up such ramifications here would be beyond the scope of this paper. YA] 
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those that continued in use, advantage was taken to set up a semantic 
classification of simple bipolarity: colorful and colorless. At first 
a present and a past could be formed from either, but the colorless pre- 
sents never achieved separate paradigmatic status; many died out alto- 
gether, and the surviving ones are only morphologically (not paradigma- 
tically) identifiable over much of the area as "aorist" presents: CRC 
vs. CVRC type. But both the colorful and colorless pasts, however 
formed, continued in use with a paradigmatic as well as a morphological 
distinction, the first as imperfects (always with a corresponding pres- 
ent), the second as aorists. Simple athematic and thematic aorists (of 
types Skt. á-sthü-t, Gk. £-otn-v; Skt. d-rica-t, Gk. @-Avno-v) are of 
obvious origin, but it is to be noted that the athematics, doubtless 
earlier bi-phasal, tend early to extend the major phase (originally pro- 
per only to the singular of the active) to the dual and plural, as Skt. 
pl. 1 d-stha-ma, Gk. €-otn-pev, but Skt. pl. 3 d-sth-ur; in Greek, where 
the old minor phase is kept in the dual and plural as pl. 1 £-9e-uev, 
&£-60-ucv,l* there is replacement of the expected major phase *£-9n-v 


” 


with a neologism £-9n-xa. 


6. Next, it must be admitted that *s- characterizations of present 
stems are not very numerous in Indo-European proper, though apparently 
somewhat more prevalent in Anatolian (of the type Hitt. pai-, pe- "give, 
send" : peë-, same meaning). In Indo-European proper pasts made from 
*s- characterizations seem to have been favored as colorless pasts (the 
*s- formant, whatever its origins, so far from adding semantic color 

and vividness, may even have been a bleaching agent), ultimately, of 
course, the source of the *s- aorists, with their wide variety of later 
morphological extensions and sub-varieties. Probably the athematic aor- 


l'The Greek reflexes of the major/minor phases of laryngeal stems 
are, as is well known, different from those of Sanskrit: Gk. V:V vs. 
Skt. V:Q, e.g., present active from IE *dheH-: Gk. tUSnuL : 1Ó9Eyev vs. 
Skt. dádhàmi : dadhmás. This is a question separate from the fact that 
we would expect IE *e to yield Gk. a (Kerns and Schwartz, op. ctt., 41). 
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ists with *3- and *a- characterizations (monophasal in the active, like 
the ultimate form of the old simple athematic aorists mentioned above, 
which may well have been the model on which they were formed) are later 
still; these, of course, are most sensationally successful in Baltic, 
where they lead to the recasting of various earlier aorists. But these 
(or one of them, the *3- type) figures in the Greek second aorist pas- 
Sive, and both occur in Slavic and Armenian, though apparently with *s- 
extension. The Sanskrit aorist passive sg. 3 in -i (< *-ə ?) may be a 
survival of the minor phase of these aorists, used without ending. At 
any rate, all aorists are Indo-European proper innovations (or even lat- 
er innovations, as, e.g., the Armenian c- aorist). 


7. | Somewhere in the Indo-European proper period, the somewhat mori- 
bund "perfect" stems received a new lease on life. Semantically they 
may have achieved a connotation more or less justifying the label and 
new perfect stems must have been coined wholesale to match contrastingly 
with existing present (and aorist) stems. Morphologically, particularly 
these newly coined perfects were generally tricked out with *e- redup- 
lications. Later still, various paradigmatic ambivalences and even mor- 
phological conflations of perfects and aorists developed, e.g., in Cel- 
tic, Italic, and Germanic. 


8. To some extent the old injunctives, that is, the *-m, *-s, *-t 
tenseless forms, of course without augment, could be used modally as 
imperatives, though (1) the sg. 2 imperative was frequently endingless 
(perhaps so in origin under all circumstances), but (2) there is a sg. 

3 -tu and the corresponding pl. 3 -ntu in both Hittite and Indo-Iranian. 
Apart from its imperative use, the injunctive could have various other 
modal uses, as it does in Vedic Sanskrit. But in particular it was the 
injunctives of the *3-, *&- suffixal aorists that were especially fav- 
ored for modal use, apparently mostly in dialects where such stems did 
not ultimately thrive as aorists (and so were left over, as it were, 
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for reassignment to another task).!? These were numerously, if not 
symmetrically, imitated in recastings of other aorist (and eventually 
present) stems, so that, e.g., beside present stem *bhere- (itself a 
recasting of the older athematic *bher-), there arose monophasal *bhera- 
and *bheré- (which at first could be inflected only with secondary end- 
ings) to form a "subjunctive". As for the "short-vowel subjunctive" to 
athematic present stems, its origin may have been a mere case of polar- 
ity; thematic "indicative" *bhere- : athematic subjunctive *bheré-/*bhe- 
ra- could have suggested per contra, athematic indicative *es- : thema- 
tic subjunctive *ese-. Over most of the field this type of subjunctive 
did not achieve lasting success. Meanwhile, Anatolian did not lose the 
subjunctive -- it never had one. In a somewhat different way, the for- 
mation of the Indo-European proper optative (another innovation) took 
place. 

Returning to the imperfect, the presence of numerous neological 
imperfect indicatives (in Italic, Celtic, Lithuanian, Slavic, Albanian, 
Armenian, Tocharian) seems to imply a one-time wider use of the augment 
imperfect in many more dialects than attested. In general these neo- 
logical imperfects have the same functional uses as those with augment, 
and it is tempting to consider them as substitutions. To be sure, the 
Lithuanian imperfect has a more restricted usage than the other neolog- 
ical imperfects and so far as we are aware, there is no imperfect of 
any sort in Latvian. In Germanic the absence of a specific imperfect 
is noteworthy, but the so-called weak preterite is typologically so 
similar to the neological imperfects of Italic and Slavic, that one 
wonders if it was not at one time specifically an imperfect, and that 
only when the old perfect and aorist became so far semantically inter- 
changeable that widespread morphological conflation became possible, 
did this form also lose its specific imperfect connotation, becoming 
merely an alternative type of preterite surviving in certain verbs. 


l?Though in the case of Tocharian, we subscribe to Lane's view 
that they figure in both capacities. 


SECTION II 


INDO-EUROPEAN STUDIES 


THE PRE-HISTORY OF TOCHARIAN PRETERITE PARTICIPLES 


DOUGLAS Q. ADAMS 
University of Idaho 


Both Tocharian A and B show a highly productive system of preter- 
ite participles, e.g., B papatkau [A päpeku], accusative singular pa- 
paikas [A papekunt] "(having) painted/written". Generally, as the 
English gloss would suggest, these participles signal priority of ac- 
tion. It was evidently Pedersen (1941:111) who first recognized that 
such participles had to be the descendants of the Proto-Indo-European 
perfect participles ending in *_wos- x *-us-. As in the case of Bal- 
tic, which also retains the Proto-Indo-European perfect participle, 
phonological and analogical changes have caused major rebüilding of 
the paradigm and tended to obscure the Proto-Indo-European heritage 
(cf. Bammesberger 1974). 

On the basis of Tocharian B paradigms, which show more distinc- 
tions in this matter than those of Tocharian A, we can classify the 
Tocharian preterite participles into four groups (cf. Krause-Thomas 
1960:156-7). 


Group I (Non-reduplicated), e.g., ¿tu [A Zantu] "having come out": 


MASCULINE FEMININE 
Sg. Nom. Ltu [A Lantul] ¿tusa [A Lantus] 
Acc. Ltuwes |tantunt] Ltusai [lantusan] 


lTocharian B reflects the inherited Proto-Tocharian shape of this 
participle, *lätu- from PIE -*(E)Zudhwös. Tocharian A shows disguised, 
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Pl. 


Sg. 


Pl. 
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Nom. ltuves [Lantus] Ltuwa [iantunt] 

Acc. Ltuwesäm [lantuñcäs] Ltuwa [lantunt] 

Group II (Both reduplicated and non-reduplicated), e.g., kekesu 
[A kaksu] "having extinguished": 
MASCULINE FEMININE 

Nom. kekesu [kaksu] kekesusa [kaksus] 

Acc. kekesos [kaksunt] kekesusat [kaksusam] 

Nom. kekesos [kaksus ] kekesuwa [kaksunt] 

Acc. kekesosäm [kaksuñcäs] kekesuwa [kaksunt] 
Group III (Reduplicated), e.g., papatkau [A päpeku] "having 
painted/written": 

MASCULINE FEMININE 

Nom. papaikau [päpeku] papatkausa [päpekus] 

Acc. papatkas [papekunt] papatkausat [papekusam] 

Nom. papatkas [päpekus] papatkauwa [papekunt] 

Acc. papatkasäm [päpekuficäs] papaikauwa [päpekunt] 


analogical, reduplication, i.e., (as if) from Proto-Toch. *lelätu-. 


Such a form would have given Toch. A *Zaltu-, but the second -Z- was 
dissimilated to -n-. This dissimilation, far from disrupting the 
unity of the paradigm, created a clear connection, however etymologi- 


cally spurious, between the preterite participle 


stem of the present, länt- from PIE *(E)Lu-n-dh-. 


of Proto-Indo-European adjectives in *-went- and 
The mutual influence of the paradigms of *-went- 


The masculine accusative forms in Tocharian A show the influence 


Lan A may be illustrated by comparing the declension of the preterite 


participles, e.g., of lantu-, with a typical adjective in *-went- such 


as ymassu "thoughtful": 


Sg. 


P1. 


MASCULINE FEMININE 
Nom. ymassu [B ymassu] ymassumts [B ymassuntsa] 
Acc. ymassunt [ymassont| ymassuntsäm [ymassuntsat | 
Nom. ymassus [ymassofic | ymassunt [ymassonta] 


Acc. ymassuficds [ymassontäm] ymassunt [ymassonta] 


stem, lantu-, and the 


participles in *-ont-. 
and *-wos- in Tochar- 
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Group IV (Non-reduplicated), e.g., kälpau [A kälpo] "having 
attained": 


MASCULINE FEMININE 
Sg. Nom. kälpau x k&lpo}, x kälpowo? [kälpo]  kälpausa [kälpos] 
Acc. kälpos [kälpont] kälpausai [kälposam] 
Pl. Nom. kälpos [kälpos] kälpauwa [kälpont] 
Acc. kälposäm [kälpoficäs] kälpauwa [kälpont] 


As an examination of these paradigms will show, Tocharian B has 
four distinct types of preterite participle while Tocharian A has only 
two. Of these two, one has a masculine nominative singular in -u (and 
corresponds to Tocharian B's groups I, II, and III), and the other in 
-o (and corresponds to Tocharian B's group IV). Internal reconstruc- 
tion in Tocharian A itself suggests that the lack of distinctions when 
compared with Tocharian B is an innovation. One can see such an inno- 
vation most clearly in the case of A päpeku and the like which, since 
it shows the effect of ä-umlaut (cf. Cowgill 1967; Adams 1978b), de- 
monstrates the earlier existence of a stem *papayka- (from an earlier 
*pepeykä-) as in Tocharian B. 

Thus, as is usually the case, the situation seen in Tocharian B 
is more archaic than that seen in Tocharian A and probably reflects 
the state of affairs of Proto-Tocharian with little change. That being 
So, we must ask ourselves how we can derive the paradigms of Tocharian 


?The usual form is kälpau. All three forms, kälpau, kälpo},, and 
kälpowo are 2r ee manifestations of a more underlying /kšlpówa/. 

The forms kGZpo}, and kälpowo show the alternative possibilities for a 

final -& in an immediately posttonic syllable in Tocharian B, namely, 

loss or shift to -o. The usual külpau reflects the change in the cen- 
tral or "standard" dialect (cf. Winter 1955) of -ov- to -aw- before a 

consonant or pause. 

Final schwa disappears without a trace if the stress is antepe- 
nultimate, hence only papaikau from /päpäykäwä/. In groups I and II, 
the masculine nominative ending is /-äwä/ or /-uwä/, either of which 
would give superficial -u, whether stressed (as in group I) or un- 
stressed (as in group II). 
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B or of Proto-Tocharian from the paradigm of the Proto-Indo-European 
perfect participle in *-wös- ^ *-us- for it is clear that its develop- 
ment in Tocharian is not just the sum of the phonological changes 
which have occurred?. Questions whose answers are not immediately ob- 
vious include: (1) the origin of the feminine plural in -wā (which 
cannot reflect PIE *-usäs), (2) the lack of a -v- outside of the mas- 
culine nominative singular", and (3) the origin of the vowel -o- in 
Tocharian B groups II and IV and in the corresponding Tocharian A 
group IV. | 

The probable late Proto-Indo-European antecedent for Tocharian B 
Ltu "having come out" would look something like the following (the ex- 
act form of the paradigm in Proto-Indo-European is suggested by Hamp 
1971:443): 


MASCULINE NEUTER FEMININE 

Sg. Nom. *ludhwös” kludhus * Ludhusa 
Acc. *ludhwosm *Ludhus x ludhusäm 
Gen. *ludhusos * Ludhusos xludhusäs 


3Pedersen's suggestion (1941:233) for instance of a contraction 
of *-Qwe- to -a- does not appear possible. Even less likely is van 
Brock's suggestion (1977:78) of a contraction of *-we- to -o- since 
she does not explain under what conditions -we- is retained. 

*Synchronically the feminine forms of the Tocharian B paradigms 
result from the simple addition of -s& (in the singular) and -và (in 
the plural) to the form of the masculine nominative singular. Earlier 
forms of the masculine nominative singular and of the feminine plural 
of group I were *-GuG and *-qwa respectively.’ Later these two forms 
became -u and -uwd. At this point it was possible to analyze the 
feminine plural as the addition of -wā to the masculine singular in 
-u, i.e., as -u-wa. This analysis was analogically transferred to the 
singular so as to give -u-sáà rather than *-dsq and to the feminine of 
other stem types of preterite participle. i 

“The Greek cognates, e.g., ¢ActvoouaL, suggest that the Proto- 
Indo-European form should be reconstructed with an initial laryngeal, 
i.e., as *Elewdh-. Since the initial laryngeal would have been lost 
in Tocharian in any case, it has been omitted here. 
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Pl. Nom.  *£udhwoses *Ludhusa *ludhusa 


Acc. *ludhusns *ludhusà *ludhusä(n)s 


Probably the first Proto-Tocharian phonological change to affect 
this paradigm was the loss of final -s. This change would have left 
a paradigm like the following: 


MASCULINE NEUTER FEMININE 

Sg. Nom.  *Ludhwo *ludhu *Ludhusa 
Acc. *ludhwosm *Ludhu * Zudhusäm 
Gen. *ludhuso * Ludhuso * Ludhusa 

Pl. Nom. *ludhwose * Ludhusa * Ludhusa 
Acc. *ludhusns *Ludhusa@ * Ludhusa 


Since the neuter singular looked exactly like the neuter singular 
of an u-stem after this change, a new neuter plural in *-và became 
possible which eventually ousted the older *Zudhusa. Later the neuter 
disappeared as an inflectional category with the singular being ab- 
sorbed by the masculine singular and the plural falling: together with 
the feminine plural. In the latter instance the newly combined plural 
category was almost always formally represented by what had been the 
old neuter plural. In many cases, as in this one, the old neuter plu- 
ral might well have been favored because it was more clearly charac- 
terized than the old feminine plural (e.g., *Zudhwa rather than *Zudh- 
usa, which was identical with the nominative singular of the feminine, 
*ludhusa). At a later stage of Proto-Tocharian, once the various pho- 
nological changes which affected vowels had taken place (cf. Adams 
1978b), the Proto-Tocharian speaker would have been left with a para- 
digm like the following: 


MASCULINE FEMININE 
Sg. Nom. *Lütwü (later *l&étwd) *iütüsa 


Acc. *iátwesdán *1ütüsO 
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Gen. *latdse 
Pl. Nom. *latwestd *Lütwa 
Acc. *latdasdns *Latwa 


Most important for the further development of this paradigm was 
the phonological development whereby an *-ä- was inserted between cer- 
tain obstruents and a following resonant (e.g., Toch. B spane "sleep" 
from *säpäne from *säpne from PIE *swepnos) which resulted in a para- 
digm like the following: 


MASCULINE FEMININE 
Sg. Nom. x Lätäwä klätäsa 
Acc. *Lütaàwesan *Látáso 
Gen. *Latdase 
P1. Nom. *L1ütüwesià *iütüwa 
Acc. xlätäsäns kLatdwa 


Thus it would have appeared to the Proto-Tocharian speaker that he was 
faced with a participial ending in *-d- to which one added *-wä to 

form the masculine nominative singular, *-wes- to form the other strong 
cases, and *-s- for the weak cases. By analogy this meant that a par- 
ticipial stem ending in *-ä- would have a masculine nominative singu- 
lar in *-G-wà (e.g., Toch. B papaikau) and an accusative plural in 
*-ü-s- (e.g., Toch. B papaikasäm). The strong grade in *-wes- was 
replaced everywhere by the weak *-s- except in the generally archaic 
group I in Tocharian B®. 


SIt is worth noting that a precisely parallel series of analogical 
changes occurred in the paradigm of adjectives ending in (PIE) *-wont- 
nv *-unt-. A paradigm such as the following: 


Sg. Nom. *-C-wont 
Acc. *-C-wontm 

Pl. Nom. *-C-wontes 
Acc. *-C-unins 
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To answer the third question posed above, namely the source of 
the -o- which appears in Tocharian B groups II and IV and in Tocharian 
A group IV, we must go slightly further afield than the Proto-Indo- 
European preterite participle. It is most natural to take this -o- 
(Proto-Toch. *-o-) as reflecting a masculine nominative singular *-5nt 
in Proto-Indo-European. A PIE *-a@/6N(C) in word final position is the 
only source giving Proto-Toch. *-o- which does not involve rounding by 
a following rounded vowel (as in Toch. B soy "son" from PIE *suyus). 
This *-önt cannot, of course, be part of the paradigm of the perfect 
participle but must reflect a Proto-Indo-European aorist participle. 
That the Proto-Indo-European perfect and aorist participles should 
have become entwined is not surprising since the finite forms of the 
Proto-Indo-European perfect and aorist also fell together (cf. Adams 
1978a:278). Tocharian B preserves only the -o- from the Proto-Indo- 
European aorist participle while Tocharian A of course shows much more 
extensive traces of the -nt- of the aorist participle formative. 

To explain the situation actually seen in the Tocharian languages, 
we need only assume that the vowel -o, once proper only to the mascu- 
line nominative singular, was generalized to the whole paradigm in 
Tocharian A participles of group IV. In Tocharian B, on the other 


would appear in Proto-Tocharian in the following guise: 


Sg. Nom. *-C-äwä Pl. Nom. *-C-Gwentiü 
Acc. *-C-ventän Acc. *-C-äntäns 


This pattern is seen in Toch. B *épälu "excellent", gen. pl. épaluwen- 
tats with the weakest form of the suffix, -nt-, eliminated. The allo- 
morph -went- disappeared, however, when this development of the PIE 
*-wönt- ù% *-unt- was extended to stems ending in vowels, e.g., Proto- 
Toch. *pälle- (PIE *p{no-) bi appears in Tocharian B with a nomina- 
tive masculine singular pälle), "full (of the moon)" and other cases 
built on pällent-. In the case of stems ending in PIE *-s-, the *-sw- 
of the strong cases gave Toch. B -ss-, and this cluster was extended 
to all forms (cf. footnote 1). 
Tocharian A of course confounds this formative in *-nt- with the 

preterite participles in *-wös-. 
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hand, the -o was taken as a stem formative to which the usual endings, 
*-uü, *-s-, etc. were added. The presence of -o- in Tocharian B's 
group II may be explained either as a partial adaptation of that para- 
digm to that of group IV or possibly as the phonologically regular 
development of an earlier -u- (extended from the nominative singular) 
when in certain kinds of closed syllables. 

Later developments aside, it is interesting to see that the dia- 
lect of late Proto-Indo-European from which Tocharian is descended 
showed the full Proto-Indo-European panoply of aspects: present, ao- 
rist, and perfect, complete with their attendent participles. As is 
so often the case, once the surface of Tocharian morphology has been 
scratched, one can see the rich Proto-Indo-European system lurking 
just beneath. 
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RHOTACISM IN HIEROGLYPHIC LUWIAN 


YOEL ARBEITMAN and GILBERT-JAMES AYALA 
New York, N.Y. 


The phenomenon of rhotacism! of an intervocalic dental stop is 
well known in Hieroglyphic Luwian.2 We will confine our examination 
to the Karatepe Bilingual (Hieroglyphic Luwian and Phoenician), the 
Hieroglyphic Luwian text of which occurs in two versions: an upper 
and a lower (hereafter abbreviated, respectively, as U and L). Through- 
out the text, an intervocalic etymological dental stop is sometimes 
represented by t-signs, sometimes by r-signs. If one or the other ver- 
sion consistently used the t-signs where the other version employed 
the r-signs, we might be justified in seeing herein two different dia- 


lin Armenian, while IE dh > d, IE d > t, IE t > t‘, IE d in the 
cluster dw > r: erku "two" < *dwo and erkn "birthpangs" (literally 
"an eating, biting") < *edwön. This latter shows a lengthened-grade 
of the suffix -un attached to the root *(Hı)ed- "eat, bite" (see Jo- 
chem Schindler, "Armenian erkn, Greek ó6óvn, Irish tdu", in Indo-Euro- 
pean Studies II, edited by Calvert Watkins [1975]); the zero-grade of 
the suffix (further extended by -@) is seen in the Greek cognate òôúvn 
(Aeolic é6Üva) "pain" and in Luwoid infinitives such as HL at/runa "to 
eat". 

2It has been proposed by Bomhard (1976:$11.1) that the Anatolian 
languages had only phonemic voiceless stops and that the Mudge-Sturte- 
vant Law is a mirage. We might add to Bomhard's arguments that it pos- 
tulates a high degree of phonemic sophistication to assume that the 
users of the Hittite cuneiform syllabary analyzed /k/, /p/, and /t/ as 
voiceless and decided to denote them as a set by double consonant writ- 
ing and concomitantly analyzed /g/, /b/, and /d/ as voiced and decided 
to denote them by a single consonant writing (whatever the situation 
may have been in Hurrian is irrelevant as it is now known that the Hit- 
tites obtained their cuneiform before the period of [Mittani-]Hurrian 
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lects.? But this is not the case. What we actually have is that (1) 
sometimes U writes £, while L writes r; (2) sometimes the exact con- 
verse; (3) sometimes both write £; and (4) sometimes both write ». 
Karatepe XVIII may serve to illustrate the phenomenon as this single 
phrase contains three of the four possible permutations. It reads: 


á-mi-ti IUSTITIA-na-ri á-mi-iatri-há ,SAPIENTIA,-ta-na-sa-ma-ri 


al-mi]-ia-ti IUSTITIA-na-ti a-mi-tatri-ha ,SAPIENTIA,-d-ta-na-sa- 

ma-ti 

"by my justice, and 
by my wisdom, and by 

L á-mi-ia*ri-há BONUM-sa-na-wa-sa-tara-ti my goodness" 


a-mi+ri-ha BONUM-sa-na-wa-sa-tara-ti 


The above examples are all ablative endings. The vacillation oc- 
curs also in the 3 sg. ending and in stem interior, even in Azatiwatas' 
name, written ’ztwd in Phoenician.* The change even occurs across cli- 
tic word boundary, as with the enclitic -ta "eos, ea" in phrase XXII: 


U á-mu-pa-wa-ma-ara d+LITuus-za-ti-wa-ta-sd ,PES, pa-tà-2a SUB-na-na 


L á-mu-pa-wà-ma-tà á-LITUUS-za-ti-watra-sá ,PES, pa-[*]-za suB-"a-[*] 


influence [see A. Kammenhuber in Altkletnastatische Sprachen, pp. 163 
and 177 (including ftnt. 1), E. J. Brill, 1969]). 

3In this point, we disagree with J. Friedrich, who saw Hochsprache 
and Umgangssprache respectively in the appearance of intervocalic t or 
r. The two forms are, after all, used interchangeably in one and the 
same official state document, which we would expect, to judge by Fried- 
rich's parallels in Dutch and Swedish, to be composed uniformly in Hoch- 
eprache. 

"This seems to dispose of the formerly popular reconstruction 
"Azitawandas". (The vocalism of the first two syllables also differs.) 

This is one example of the Phoenician and possible Greek realiza- 
tion of the Luwian intervocalic dental by daleth/delta. The other Phoe- 
nician example which comes to mind is 778 /’dn/ = Atana. 

The possible Greek example is the Phrygian King Midas, which, as 
suggested by H. T. Bossert (Jahrbuch für kleinasiatische Forschung 2 
[1953]:328), may go back to HL mitas "servent". 
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U PONERE , -há I 
z s ) "and I, Azatiwatas, set them under my feet" 
L PONERE-hd 


and with the particle -ta (possibly having a meaning = Hitt. kan) which 
occurs in XXXIII as -ta and in XXXIV as -ra (each phrase being extant 
only in one version). We suggest that the scribes vacillated in the 
representation of this intervocalic sound (< dental stop) because in 
this position an allophone had developed which was identical to neither 
their initial £ nor >. The sound represented intervocallically by both 
t and r signs was probably a voiced apico-alveolar flap [c] as in the 
American pronunciation of "writing" [ua icın], "riding" [ua7ictn], and 
"Betty" [beri ]. 


Manuscript completed October 1977 
ADDENDUM 


Some time after our completing this artilce, the thought (we might al- 
most say the hope) occurred to the junior author (GJA) that the asser- 
tion made so confidently in footnote 4, concerning Phoenician transcrip- 
tions, might be open to further investigation in view of the extreme 
difficulty of distinguishing between <d> and «r^ at most stages of the 
Phoenico-Hebrew alphabet. We were most fortunate in obtaining the ex- 
pert opinion of the leading Semitic epigrapher of our time, Prof. Frank 
M. Cross, Jr., of Harvard University, who wrote us: 


I have been able to examine the whole of Text A I-IV (KAI-126) 
in superb unpublished photographs. I have not had access to 
Texts B-C. The readings examined are as follows: 


> atwd A I, 1. 16. 20. 
III, 3..5. 11. 14, 16. 
IV, 2 (damaged) 


? z tudy II, 10. 18. 


` dn Te 
TI; 2, 9. I6. 16; 


The contrasts between dalet and res involve normally three typo- 
logical features, and the reading dalet I regard as certain in all 
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exemplars examined except ’dn in A II, 16. Here the reading reš 
is possible though the form is not an ideal reš. 


Although the results are primarily negative and in one case inconclu- 
sive, we feel that such a new examination of the Phoenician characters, 
in view of the Luwian rhotacism phenomenon, had to be undertaken inas- 
much as the possibility existed that the Luwian allophone, which we 
have described, might be graphemically represented in the Phoenician 
by a res. We are most grateful to Professor Cross for undertaking this 
investigation on our behalf. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF "RHOTACISM IN HIEROGLYPHIC LUWIAN” 


ALLAN R. BOMHARD 


The intervocalic "rhotacism" of the dental stop in Hieroglyphic 
Luwian, described in the preceding paper by Arbeitman and Ayala, has 
important implications for determining the validity of so-called "Stur- 
tevant's Law". As is well known, according to Sturtevant's Law, the 
intervocalic double writing of stops in Hittite is taken to indicate a 
phonemic contrast, usually interpreted as voicelessness as opposed to 
voice, which is indicated by single writing. The Hieroglyphic Luwian 
writing conventions totally ignore intervocalic double writing of stops. 
Moreover, the same signs are used regardless of whether there are voice- 
less or voiced stops in cognates from the non-Anatolian branches of Indo- 
European. In the examples cited by Arbeitman and Ayala, viz., ablative 
ending, verbal 3rd sg. ending, and enclitic -ta, the evidence from the 
non-Anatolian branches points to a voiceless dental. Ae is also well 
known, the Luwoid Lycian is characterized by the intervocalic voicing 
of etymologically voiceless stops, and examples can be cited for pre- 
cisely the ablative ending and the verbal 3rd sg. ending mentioned above. 
Therefore, we may conclude that this same tendency to voice intervocalic 
voiceless stops existed in at least Late Hieroglyphic Luwian, and that, 
since there previously existed no voiced x voiceless contrast in the lan- 
guage, this being manifested in the lack of specific signs to indicate 
voiced stops as distinct from voiceless stops, the Hieroglyphic Luwian 
scribes chose the closest phonetic equivalent -- the signs for » -- to 
indicate the newly-developed voiced dental. We may take this as another 
shred of evidence against the theory that there was a voiced v voiceless 
contrast in stops in the older Anatolian languages. 


ANAPHORIQUES DU TYPE Vtv EN HITTITE 


FRANCOISE BADER 
Ecole pratique des hautes études 


81. Hitt. ast, uni, etc. 

§2. Le pronom e-. 

$3. Etymologie de l'anaphorique hittite. 

§4. Le premier élément de hitt. damat-, dapt-. 
$5. Le second élément de hitt. damai-, dapi-. 


$1. E. Laroche a récemment établi le paradigme de l'anaphorique 
comme suit!: 


Sg. m.f. n. Plur. m.f. 
nom. ast unius 
ent *oq 
acc. UNL em 
dat. edant edas 
loc. eda 
abl. edez 
adv. entssan 


lE. Laroche, "Anaphore et deixis en anatolien", Hethitisch und 
Indogermantsch (1979), p. 147-52. Pour l'auteur (cf. p. 151), "L'éty- 
mologie de ces radicaux a-/u-/en- est un problème sans objet. On peut, 
si l'on veut, rapprocher de chacun d'eux quelque élément isolé du dis- 
cours (par ex. le lat. en); l'identité en est indémontrable". 
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Ce pronom pose des problémes de flexion et d'étymologie. 

La flexion montre a quel point la déclinaison des pronoms différe 
de celle des noms. Nous partirons des cas directs animés (en négli- 
geant le pluriel), particulièrement intéressants en ce qu'ils conjoig- 
nent deux procédés archaïques de flexion pronominale. 

L'un consiste dans l'emploi de vocalismes différentiels d'un même 
théme pronominal pour distinguer, à l'animé, le nominatif et l'accusa- 
tif, dans les pronoms dits de troisième personne, type kaë (vocalisme 
*-o-)/ kun (vocalisme *-u-),? avec, ici, recaractérisation flexionnelle 
par emploi, à l'origine redondant, de désinences nominales. C'est de 
cet emploi que relèvent les anaphoriques a(3Z) et u(nz). L'on y ajou- 
tera le neutre, du type ke/ki: e(ni), i(ni). La variation de voca- 
lisme peut, ici, résulter soit d'une opposition de vocalisme, soit 
d'une variante graphique; mais l'existence du doublet italique enim/ 
inim (83) rend plausible la première de ces interprétations. S'il en 
est ainsi, l'on considérera le vocalisme *-e- comme non marqué (puisqu'il 
apparait aussi aux cas directs de l'animé et de l'inanimé), et le voca- 
lisme *-1- comme marque récessive d'un anaphorique initialement indif- 
férent au genre (cf. im, $2; kim, note 36), ayant servi différentielle- 
ment au neutre, au fur et à mesure que se sont développés d'autres voca- 
lismes pour les cas directs correspondants de l'animé. 

L'autre consiste dans l'emploi de deux thèmes différentiels,? 
ayant ou non le méme vocalisme, pour distinguer le nominatif et l'accu- 
satif animés. A la différence du précédent, il est commun aux pronoms 
personnels (egd/mé), et aux pronoms de troisième personne (type *so/ 
*to-). De cet emploi relève l'opposition (a)8Z/(u)ni. 

Cette flexion ne fait pas place à des désinences nominales; au 
nominatif sg., les hapax aëtë, ents, unis sont des créations secon- 


“Voir E. Benveniste, Hittite et tndo-européen (1962), p. 72. 
3Voir E. Laroche, l.c., p. 151, sur "la constitution d'une flexion 
pronominale sur plusieurs bases hétérogènes". 
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daires.* Mais un problème se pose, à l'accusatif, pour le doublet 
unin de unt: il peut être une réfection comparable à celle du nomi- 
natif, ou bien contenir l'anaphorique correspondant à gr. viv (83). 

De plus, alors que les cas directs s'opposent par des jeux de voca- 
lisme et de thèmes, les cas indirects sont formés par addition de par- 


ticules du theme *de ou du theme *dhe au théme de base, ici comme dans 
d'autres pronoms (84). 


Nous allons essayer de montrer que ces formes d'anaphoriques ré- 


= 


sultent de l'agglutination à un pronom *Zie- (de vocalismes divers) 
d'anaphoriques, dont l'un, Zei, a un correspondant en celtique et indo- 
iranien, l'autre, *ni, en grec; nous leur opposerons pour la flexion, 
altérée, les anaphoriques comparables à gr. uuv, ovv, qui figurent au 
second élément de damai-, dapi-, respectivement. 


$2. Un élément, le premier, est commun aux diverses formes du 
paradigme de l'anaphorique hittite, le pronom *e- (bien connu,? cf., 
e.g., skr. a-syá, génitif), qui offre, ici, les vocalismes: 


*e-, au neutre, et aux cas indirects, animés ou inanimés; cf., 
non fléchi, 1'augment®; 


Si (2), au neutre, si ce vocalisme y est authentique; cf., non 
fléchi, le *-Z "épidéictique"; l'anaphorique gr. tv, lat. 
im "eum",^ i.ir. Zm, le premier élément de lat. i-ste (cf. 
note 17), ou de lat. Z-¿¿e (cf. note 46), etc.; 


HE, Laroche, l.c., p. 148 pour asts, p. 149 pour enia, et p. 159 
pour uniS. 

>J. Pokorny, Idg. Etym. Wtb., p. 281 sq. Nous nous bornons, bien 
entendu, dans ce qui suit, à ne citer que quelques formes. 

6Pour l'augment, cf. J. Pokorny, o.6., p. 283; C. Watkins, Celtica 
6, 1963, p. 15. 

7ZPour Uve avth, adtéve Kérpror, Hsch. (à distinguer de [r]uv, crét.; 
Hes., Pd.), voir P. Chantraine, D.E.L.G., s.u. tv, € respectivement; 
pour v.lat. Zm, Leumann-Hofmann, Lat. Gramm. I (1977), p. 467; pour i.ir. 
im, E. Benveniste, Studi Balttct 3, p. 124, 126 (l'ancienne forme à 
brève Zm fournit la base d'une flexion nouvelle: masc. im-am, fém. 
im-am). 
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*o-, au nominatif animé; cf., non fléchies, les particules louv. 
a~ tonique, introducteur d'une phrase autre que la première 
(= hitt. nu), hitt. -a- enclitique "mais"; le sl. a "mais" 
peut offrir la forme à longue Sc correspondante?; 
žu-, cf., non fléchis, la particule de 3éme p. sg. de l'impératif 
type hitt. aru "qu'il meure"; le préverbe de mouvement hitt. 
u-, si on le rattache à ce thàmel?; la particule véd. 4, 
etc. 


Pour des raisons de système, qui mériteraient un plus ample déve- 
loppement, et qui tiennent au fait que les thémes pronominaux, indiquant 
des relations, et non des concepts, ont une structure radicale entiére- 
ment différente de celle des racines nominales et verbales (théme con- 
sonantique, soit avocalique, e.g., *-n, "nasale éphelcystique", soit 
accompagné d'un vocalisme quelconque, ainsi *ne [ö-ve], *no [(xet)-vos], 
Sun [vv], *na [ť-va], etc.),!2 il est probable qu'on a affaire, ici, à 
un thème *#,e-,13 dont la laryngale a, peut-être, laissé une trace au 
nominatif du démonstratif éloigné indo-iranien, skr. asdu, av. hau. 

Il a existé, en effet, une séquence formée du pronom *so (nomina- 
tif)/*to- (autres cas), suivie d'une particule *u. Cette séquence se 


9Voir E. Laroche, Dictionnaire de la langue louvite (1959), p. 
144, pour Lou, a-; C. Watkins, "Flexion und Wortbildung", Akten der 
V Fachtagung der idg. Gesellschaft, Regensburg, 1975, p. 375, pour 
hitt. -a- "mais" non géminant (en regard de -a- "et" géminant, à laryn- 
gale initiale [cf. note 20]), avec bibliographie. 

Voir A. Vaillant, Grammaire comparée des langues slaves, V (1977), 
$1440, p. 219-20. 

10, "(hier)her" s'oppose à pe- "hin". Nous espérons pouvoir mon- 
trer ailleurs qu'un certain nombre de préverbes indiquant le mouvement 
et/ou la position sont des particules pronominales. Voir note 54 pour 
Kent. 

llpour skr. u, voir A. A. MacDonell, A Vedic Grammar for Students 
(1955), et cf. note 14. 

2Nous nous bornons, ici, à des exemples grecs. . 

13A la suite de Meillet, Etudes de linguistique et de philologie 
arméniennes, p. 25, 35, nous posons l'étymon des pronoms avec vocalisme 
Te, 
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trouve, à l'état libre, dans véd. sá/tá- u,!* et figée dans divers pro- 
noms: d'une part, dans le gr. ot-tos, démonstratif de seconde personne, 
avec, de plus, le thème *to- de démonstratif, qui apparaît, en méme 
fonction de démonstratif personnel dans sl. to, lit. tàs,l? arm. da, 
etc, JP lat. istel7; d'autre part, dans l'indo-iranien *sau, av. hau, 
věd. asdu, qui offre, de plus, *o- (comme hitt. aët).18 La diphtongue 
longue des formes indo-iraniennes (qui a pu subir l'action de la loi 
d'Osthoff dans le gr. odtos) peut s'expliquer par la fusion préhisto- 
rique de *so + une particule à vocalisme *u d'un thème en laryngale.!? 
Mais on ne peut savoir si cette derniére appartient à un éventuel théme 
*He- à vocalisme Su (comme dans wnt), ou à un thème *Z5e-,?Ü ou *Hae-, 


l'yoir J. S. Klein, The Particule u in the Rigveda, 1978, notam- 
ment ut 48-76. 

“Voir A. Vaillant, Gramm. comp. II (1958), $231, p. 379. 

léyoir A. Meillet, Etudes...arméniennes, p. 5-30, sur les démon- 
stratifs personnels de l'arménien, en particulier pour le démonstratif 
de seconde personne, seul (da, anaphorique; -d, article personnel), ou 
agglutiné (doyn, pronom d'identité; etc.). 

l7Lat. iste comprent Z (thème *Hıe, de vocalisme Z), non fléchi + 
une agglutination *s-te, qu'offrent, en d'autres fonctions, hitt. na-Sta 
"und dann" (et [a]šta, de fonction inconnue: voir J. Friedrich, Heth. 
Elementarbuch [1960], 8301); v.pr. ste (e.g., ste mijlis "desto lie- 
ber"), stu (e.g., stu Tlgimi "bis das"), sur lesquels voir Chr. S. 
Stang, Vgl. Gramm. d. Balt. Sprachen (1966), p. 177; la structure de 
l'agglutination *ste est la même que celle de o-we, du réfléchi *s-we, 
de la particule hitt. et véd. (-)sma, etc. 

l9yoir J. S. Klein, "The I.Ir. Prehistory of the Skt. asdu/amim 
Pronoun", JIES 5, 1977, p. 161-76, qui renvoie à Brugmann, Grundriss 
II^/2, pour l'attribution à un héritage de paradigmes pronominaux issus 
de *so + žu comme i.ir. *sau (masc., fém.), gr. oùtos, aUtn, TOŬTO. 
L'on soulignera l'identité de la place de l'accent dans sd u, asdu, oð- 
TOS. 

l?Tedesco, Language 23, 1947, p. 118, pose, pour expliquer la diph- 
tongue longue une particule Sou (et non *u), que pourrait aussi pré- 
senter, d'après lui, le gr. *üutoc, avec *Ou < *oau. Sur *au, cf. note 
20. 

2071 existe un thème pronominal à laryngale dans le louv. -ha 
(voir E. Laroche, D.L.L., p. 37), dont on rapproche le hitt. -a gémi- 
nant (cf. note 8). La laryngale y est ambigué:  *H5 ?, *H3 ? Si l'on 
en rapprochait des formes comme, e.g., gr. at, dv, al (*H2e + particules 
žu, *n, *1), c'est la première hypothèse qui serait à retenir. 
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de même vocalisme, comme dans le hitt. e-hu. L'on explique en général 
cette interjection "viens" comme impératif de *ez- "aller",?! mais elle 
pourrait résulter d'une agglutination de deux particules, *e- (comme 
dans ent) + *Hu-, cf. le type gr. 6eüpo,22 lat. cedo "donne, apporte, 
amène; dis", qui ont en commun une particule du thème *de??: l'on a 

là des adverbes de mouvement appartenant au systeme de la deixis. 


83. Comme second élément des formes de l'anaphorique hittite 
(a-Ei, u-nt, e-ni, e-di),?* agglutiné à une forme de vocalisme divers 
de *Zie-, l'on trouve: 


a. st, théme différentiel de nominatif, à vocalisme *Z comme 
dans le paléophryg. 81 ,?? et non *-o-, comme dans *so (gr. 
0, skr. sd, etc.); 


"pour hitt. e-hu, K. Eichner, M.S.S. 31, 1973, p. 55, pose *Hiei- 
Hoau, avec (p. 76) Sei > Ze, 

Aceüpo résulte d'une agglutination de *de + *u (qui présente la 
méme ambiguité étymologique que véd. 4) + une forme à vocalisme *o du 
thème pronominal *re (qui donne au latin un préverbe de mouvement 
*ve[d]-); ce pronom présente tous les vocalismes possible en grec (cf. 
Sie, note 46): Gedpe, deupL, 6edpu, néóceupa (qui amène à se demander 
si neöd [= *petda] est réellement tiré du nom du "pied", ou ne résulte 
pas, plutôt, d'une agglutination pronominale, à premier élément *pe). 
La forme avocalique du pronom (cf., e.g., *-n '"éphelcystique", Si "épi- 
déictique") a connu une grande fortune comme particule marquant le pré- 
sent moyen (type lat. -tu-r). 

2 Rapprochement entre cedo et Sctoo fait par M. Niedermann, 7.4. 
18, 75 sq., suivi par J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen I, p. 71. D'autres 
y ont vu un impératif de *do- "donner": le problème est donc le même 
que pour ehu. Voir Ernout-Meillet, s.u. cedo, avec bibliographie. 

?^Autre analyse chez E. Laroche, l.c., p. 151: aë-(i), un-(i), 
en-(t). 

2°Sur le paléophrygien si "hoc", voir Cl. Brixhe, Verbum 1978/2. 
p. 15. Il est inutile de poser, avec l'auteur, un *std: la particule 
*-d, souvent employée au neutre, n'a rien de nécessaire: le neutre 
peut avoir une forme nue, comme l'animé lui-même (types ni, int), ou 
une autre particule, non différentielle, puisque la forme animée est 
identique (cf. v.irl. sin, note 28; gr. vvv, note 29). 
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bs ni,2° identique pour l'accusatif animé et le neutre?” (qui 
s'opposent, l'un à l'autre, par des vocalismes différentiels, 


*u-, de l'accusatif animé, et *Z-, du neutre); 


, *d(h)t aux cas indirects, agglutiné, éven- 
d'autres particules, ainsi *ni au datif edant. 


c. . *d(h)e, *d(h)o 
à 


tuellement, 


Les themes *si et *ni sont des anaphoriques: on les trouve, avec 
une nasale qui est une particule ("nasale éphelcystique"), l'un dans 
le celt. sin (postposé à la particule *so dans le gaul. so-sin; pré- 
posé à *de dans le gall. hyn [v.gall. hinn], et, peut-être, dans le 
v.irl. sin), et dans l'indo-iranien, skr. sim, av. him, v.p. Sim, ZP 


261a particule #ni apparaît, entre autres, à la lére p. sg. du 
subjonctif védique, type (ayä-)nt "que j'aille", et en phrygien vt 
(voir Cl. Brixhe, Verbum 1/1, 1978, p. 20). 

270utre eniššan, l'on a (ef. E. Laroche, ës p. 152; m. 12) 
abentsSan, et kinisSan, qui offre une séquence initiale (pronoms *ke 
+ žne) proche de celle du gr. #etvos (*ke + *e-no-). 

*8Sur le gaul. sosin, voir Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish 
(1966), p. 304, et J. Vendryes, Lexique étymologique de l'irlandais 
aneten, S-155, s.u. so (particule démonstrative "-ci, ceci" [formelle- 
ment identique à la particule de protase véd. sa, employée devant une 
relative précédant la principale, ainsi qu'à 1a forme qui a donné le 
nominatif ó, skr. sal). Malgré les dictionnaires étymologiques (voir 
J. Vendryes, l.c., 9-111), gaul. so-sin pourrait contenir, agglutiné 
à so-, un anaphorique *sin, du type din, vvv, etc.; cet anaphorique a 
pu étre agglutiné à *de dans le v.irl. stn, le gall. hyn (v.gall. 
hinn), puisque ce dernier semble avoir -nn- venant de -nd-, et qu'en 
irlandais, la réduction de -nd- > -nn- > — a pu se produire en posi- 
tion enclitique: l'on posera alors *sin-de (à côté de so-stn). Les 
fonctions de v.irl. sin, adverbe de lieu (cotatl-stu sin "dors-lä"), 
sorte de démonstratif non fléchi aprés un substantif de genre quel- 
conque (e.g., an atrab sin "ce séjour-ci"), ou pronom neutre accentué 
après préposition (a sin "de cela"), l'indifférence au genre du démon- 
stratif gall. Ayn, singulier neutre et pluriel des trois genres, sont 
autant d'indices en faveur d'une interprétation par un anaphorique du 
type din. L'on rapprochera alors de celt. sin(de), (so-)sin, les 
formes indo-iraniennes skr. stm, particule invariable, av. him, hi, 
ALS, acc. sg., duel, pluriel, respectivement, des trois genres (voir 
H. Reichelt, Awest. Elem., 8398, 577; E. Benveniste, Studi Baltici, 
p. 122-23), avec une longue venant du féminin (E. Benveniste, L.c., 
p. 126), cf. irl. sZ, got. st, v.h.a. 87, gr. U, v.p. Sim, enclitique 
(Brandenstein-Mayrhofer, Hb. d. Altp., p. 143). 
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l'autre, dans le gr. vıv.2? En l'absence d'une étymologie concluante 
pour le locatif edt (*e + *dhi ou *di ?), l'on ne peut dire s'il con- 
vient de rapprocher de ce dernier les formes adverbiales du grec en 
-94,30 ou les formes d'anaphorique en di- du vieux prussien (din, etc.), 
et de démonstratif enclitique de l'iranien?! (av. dim; v.p. -dim sg., 
Sur lequel est refait un pluriel -diš, ces formes étant initialement 
indifférentes non seulement au genre, mais au nombre32). 

Certaines des formes de l'anaphorique hittite ont des correspon- 
dants soit dans d'autres langues, soit, en hittite même, hors du para- 
digme cité: 


E De *ent, l'on rapprochera lat. entm, qui a une nasale de 
même type que celt. sin, gr. viv, v.pr. din, gr. uuv, ÙV, 
(p)uv, ọtv, hitt. -ptn (§4); et de ini (si le vocalisme t- 
en est authentique), osq. et pél. 2nim "et", avec méme na- 
sale finales; 


29Gr. vuv (voir P. Chantraine, D.E.L.G., s.u. uuv [sic]) est do- 
rien: il est indifférent au genre et au nombre: il est neutre, e.g., 
Soph., Tr., 145, etc.; pluriel "aótoíc", B.8.15, etc.; avtds, Eur., 
Ba., 32, etc.; avtd, Soph., El., 436, etc. Le fait que -v soit, dans 
ces pronoms, une particule, et non une désinence d'accusatif, ressort 
d'emplois comme, pour uuv, la fonction dative de la formule A 201, 
etc., AQU ULV guvríicag Enea TTEpdevta npoonóóa. 

30Sur -9u, voir M. Lejeune, Les adverbes grecs en -0ev (1939), 
187-209 pour le type otuoSv; 258-85 pour le type ën: 285-90 pour 
l'étymologie. 

lyoir E. Benveniste, "L'anaphorique prussien din et le systéme 
des démonstratifs indo-européens", Studi Baltici 3, 1933, p. 121-30; 
et, pour les formes iraniennes, Brandenstein-Mayrhofer, Handbuch des 
Altpersiechen (1964), p. 116. 

“Le thème *de a de toutes façons joué un rôle dans la flexion 
pronominale, puisque, sous sa forme avocalique, il a fourni la parti- 
cule *-d du neutre, de pronoms comme *mé-d et *s&-d (et cf., dans la 
flexion nominale, l'ablatif en *-d-d; le latif grec en -de; etc. ) 

33Nous laissons de côté les formes apparentées, et qui présentent 
un autre vocalisme soit du premier soit du second élément, et, a la 
finale, une particule tantôt *-m, tantôt *-k (parfois BE 
ombr. e-no-m "tum", ainsi que E-NU-K, I-NU-K, I-NU-M-K, I-NU-ME-K, E- 
NU-ME-K; et cf. pél. inom "et", à côté de inim. 
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2. De aët, l'on rapprochera d'une part skr. asdu qui a, de plus, 


une particule *u (cf. $2),°* et sans cette particule, ombr. 
URU, uru < *ü-80 "illo"?5; 


3. L'on ajoutera, ici, le premier élément du juxtaposé hitt. 
ant-Stwat "ce jour", qui ne figure pas dans la flexion de 
l'anaphorique, parce que c'est la forme à thëme différentiel 
de nominatif (a)3¢ qui y est employée; mais, avec vocalisme 
*o- de nominatif, ani- est de la méme famille que uni, ent, 
(int) S° 


En d'autres termes, l'anaphorique hittite se laisse rapprocher 
soit d'adverbes comme enim qui ont une fonction comparable dans l'énon- 


- 


cé (cf. $4), soit de démonstratifs, avec lesquels le pronom de rappel 
est en rapport dans le système deixis/anaphore.?7 


$4. Ce type de flexion pronominale archaïque a tendu à entrer 
en collusion avec la flexion nominale. Nous en prendrons, ici, deux 


3 Selon Tedesco, Language 23, 1947, la différence entre les nomi- 
natifs skr. asdu et av. hau viendrait du fait que l'initiale de skr. 
asdu aurait été introduite à partir du reste du paradigme, ce que sem- 
blent infirmer les rapprochements ici proposés. 

35Pour C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (1928), $197.2, 
l'on ne connaît pas de formes apparentées à l'ombr. URU, uru (qui pour- 
rait venir de *oro-, *oso-, ou de *oiso-). 

36Hitt. ant- (à distinguer de anni-/anna- "früher, olim", que 
nous rapprocherons ailleurs de lat. annus [< *at-no-, cf. got. apnam], 
etc., et à rattacher au démonstratif éloigné v.sl. ono, lit. afis) a, 
comme premier élément, un anaphorique, comme la forme à vocalisme 
*-7- de *ke, qui figure au premier élément des juxtaposés temporels 
gr. ONUEPOV (*ky-üyuepov) , alb. sZ-vjét "cette année" (H. Pedersen, KZ 
36, p. 336); cet anaphorique est conservé au neutre hitt. kt, à côté 
de l'animé ka (cf. $1). La forme à nasale correspondante a donné au 
sanskrit kim (interrogatif), kim (cf. E. Benveniste, Studi Baltict 3, 
p. 126, 128). 

Sur le systéme anaphore/deixis, voir, en dernier lieu, E. Laroche, 
Le, p. 147-48, et notre étude sur "Lat. nempe, porceö et les fonc- 
tions des particules pronominales", BSL 68, 1973, p. 27-75, inspirée, 
sur ce point, par l'article des Studi Baltict d'E. Benveniste. 
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exemples: damat- "autre", et dapi- "ganz, jeder, all", qui nous re- 
tiendront d'abord, pour leur premier élément, que nous rattacherons 
à l'une des formes du nom de nombre "deux". 

L'étude des noms de nombre "un" et "deux" que nous avons menée 
naguére?9 a montré que ceux-ci n'avaient pas d'expression unique en 
indo-européen. Ce qui est hérité, c'est, d'une part, l'expression 
par un signifiant flexionnel, le duel, d'une dualité donnée par la 
nature (type ndö-e "les deux pieds"), et dont chaque élément n'a de 
sens qu'en couple, par rapport à l'autre, si bien que la mention d'un 
seul, au duel, suffit à indiquer l'existence de l'autre (type pitärä 
"père et mère", duel “elliptique").°2 L'importance de cette notion 
de couple est telle que "trois", *tri-, dérivé en *-i- de la racine 
*tep-,'Ü est désigné comme "dépassant (la paire)". D'autre part, 
chacun des éléments qui forment celle-ci,"! "un", "deux", n'a recu 
d'expression individuelle qu'au terme d'un développement culturel 
supposant un degré assez poussé d'abstraction (cf. notre "zéro"). 

Par cette expression, il continue à faire partie d'un couple, 
puisqu'il indique une relation d'altérité: "un" est en rapport éty- 
mologique avec des expressions de l'"identité" et de l''ipséité" 


(type *sem- [gr. ets, etc.],*? et *somo- Tor, Aude, etc.]); "deux" 


38yorbum, 11/2 (1979), 137-52. 

3?Exemples védiques de duels elliptiques chez L. Renou, Grammaire 
de la langue védtque (1952), $167, p. 124. Pour J. Haudry, L'indo- 
européen (1979), p. 37, l'emploi premier du duel serait l'emploi el- 
liptique. 

+0Sur l'étymologie de *tri- par la racine *ter-, voir E. Benve- 
niste, Hittite et indo-européen (1962), p. 87. 

*lVoir J. Gonda, Reflections on the Numerals "one" and "two" in 
Anetent I.E. Languages (1953), p. 5-6, pour la dualité. L'auteur cite 
M. Leenhart (Langues et dialectes de l'Austro-Mélanéste [1946], p. 
XXIV) pour qui la parité constitue l'unité, et renvoi à Lévy-Bruhl 
pour le concept de "dualité-unité". 

Le caractère pronominal de cette forme est net en arménien, où 
mi est non seulement le nom de nombre "un", mais l'article "un", encli- 
tique en général, et postposé au nom (voir A. Meillet, Etudes...arme- 
niennes, p. 30): cette variation accentuelle est caractéristique de 
la classe des pronoms. 
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avec des expressions de la "séparation (d'avec l'autre)", et de la "ré- 
union (de l'un et de l'autre)": de la première de ces désignations re- 
lève l'emploi des thèmes *we, *wz, *wo (lat. uzginti; gaul. Vo-corio-; 
etc.), ainsi que *de, *di, *do (gr. 8vu-; hitt. da-; etc.), les deux 
étant agglutinés dans *dwi-, *dwo- (skr. dvi-; gr. 84o; etc.); est du 
ressort de la seconde l'emploi du théme *bhe, *bhi, *bho, seul (type 
got. bat), ou agglutiné (types v.h.a. bei-de; skr. u-bhdu; lat. ambo; 
etc.). C'est la relation d'altérité qui fait que "un" et "deux" ont 
eu, ainsi que nous avons essayé de le montrer, des significants pro- 
nominaux. C'est elle, aussi, qui nous améne à y rattacher damat- 
"autre",^? et dapt- "tout", qui agglutinent à da- l'un le pronom *me 
qu'offre sous sa forme *se-m-, le nom de nombre "un", l'autre le pro- 
nom *bhe, qui figure dans les formes de "deux" qui indiquent la réu- 
nion. ++ 


$5. Nous examinerons, pour finir, la flexion de damat- et de 
dapi-,"5 qui différent l'une de l'autre en ce que l'anaphorique (*mi, 
Cf. utv [note 29]; *bhz, Cf. ovv, ci-dessous) y a été altéré en s'in- 
corporant à une flexion qui tend à se rapprocher de celle des noms, 
selon plusieurs voies: emploi de désinences nominales, comme celles 
de nominatif *-s et d'accusatif *-m (cf. ka&/kun, ainsi que enté, 
etc., $1), naturellement, mais aussi influence, aux cas directs, de 
la flexion des thèmes en *-i-, dans le cas de damai-, et thématisation, 
dans celui de daptya-. 

Dans tamat-, *do- s'agglutine à des formes de *me à vocalismes 
divers: 


*Sdamat- a été mis en rapport avec gr. 6ñuos (dor. 6&uoc) par H. 
Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen tndogermantschen Sprachen (1938), 
$48, = 51-4. 

4En hittite, *bhe apparaît par ailleurs agglutiné à *o- dans 
apad "ille". 

"SPour les formes, voir J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Elementarbuch 
(1960), $127, p. 70. 
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AMT *me *mo amu (?) 
Sg. Nom. c. damaiá 
Ace. C. damatn 


N.A. nt. tamat 


Gén. damme ¿ 
D. Lod. damedani 
D. anc. tameda tamatta 
Abl. tamedaz 
Pl. N.A. c. dammauë 
N.A. nt. tamat 
Gén. damedaš 


Cette flexion a des traits pronominaux: d'une part, elle fait jouer 
‘plusieurs vocalismes du méme théme, mais hors des cas directs passés a la 
flexion nominale au singulier où, comme dans le paradigme de l'anapho- 


~ 


rique, la forme à vocalisme Ze (*me) apparaît aux cas obliques; d'autre 
part, elle met en œuvre, au moins aux cas non directs, non des dési- 
nences, mais des particules: ainsi, au génitif, pronominal, en *-Z, 
particule du thème *Ze,*6 au datif ancien tamatta, formé à l'aide d'une 


*6Comme *re (cf. note 22), *le est bien attesté en grec avec di- 
vers vocalismes, agglutiné à *t@, notamment (mais non seulement) dans 
l'onomastique qui présente: Sie dans TnAë-(uoxos) (cf. l'adverbe tfe 
"loin (de)"; *ZZ dans TnAC-(uaxos); *Zo dans TnAo-(xAfig); *Zu dans 
TnAvu-(xodtncg). Les langues baltiques offrent des agglutinations com- 
parables: lit. toli "weit, fern, in der Ferne" (rapproché de thie par 
O. Szemerényi, St. Myc. 1, 1966, p. 141-42), lett. talu "weit, fern" 
(voir E. Fraenkel, Litauisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, II [1965], 
p. 1105). L'on est naturellement tenté, dans ces conditions, de rap- 
procher le type lat. tälis, gr. tTndvuos (voir P. Chantraine, D.E.L.G., 
8.4., avec bibliographie), en rappelant que le "suffixe" *-ko- peut, 
dans certains cas au moins, être d'origine pronominale (bibliographie 
chez Wackernagel-Debrunner, Aind. Gramm. 11/2 [1954], p. 540). Le pro- 
nom peut s'agglutiner à d'autres formes que *ta-: cf. Lat. Ö-Lim; 
ombr. ULU, uio "illo, illuc" < *5lo- (C. D. Buck, Gramm. of Osean and 
Umbrian [1928], $197.3); lat. sö-lus "seul", qui appartient au champ 
sémantique de l'altérité, tandis que OZim "à ce moment là, une fois" 
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particule *-to,*’ et aux autres cas obliques, qui font apparaître que 
l'emploi de *d(h)e n'est pas propre à l'anaphorique; par ailleurs, l'on 
y voit employée une finale propre à la flexion pronominale, au cas di- 
rect pluriel, dammaud, pour lequel on peut songer à poser un thème *mu, 
donc à rapprocher le véd. (acc.) amm, sans que cela soit sûr, puisque 
-uğ a, ici, la méme fonction casuelle que dans les autres pronoms. 
Mais les cas directs du singulier ont subi l'influence des thémes 
nominaux en *-7-, à deux égards; l'animé a pris les désinences nomi- 
nales *-s et *-m; et surtout, la forme *mz (qui subsiste, en valeur 
d'anaphorique, dans le gr. uwv) a été supplantée, en valeur marquée 
d'altérité (cf. note 54), par une forme ayant le degré plein des noms 
en *-z-, type zahhai- "combat" (nom. zahhazà, acc. zahhain et zahhin, 
gén. zahhiyaë, etc.), ou, neutre, kaštai (gén. ha&tiya8) "os".*8 

Ce sont d'autres réfections qu'offre l'autre paradigme (parti- 
ellement attesté), qui agglutine *do- et *bhi: 


Sg. Plur. 
N.A. nt. dapin, dapiyan 
Gén. dapiyas dapidaë 
D.Loc. dapt dapias 


Ici, l'incorporation de la forme à vocalisme *-i- se fait, non par 


a un emploi temporel (cf. note 54). C'est la forme avocalique du pro- 
nom qu'offrent le génitif pronominal hittite, ainsi que des formes 
comme lat. tlle "celui-là; cela; lui, elle" < *Hıi-I-ne, les pronoms 
d'ipséité got. stlba, v.h.a. der selbselbo, vén. (avec méme réduplica- 
tion expressive que ce dernier, mais forme *swe, non *se, du réfléchi) 
SSELBOISSELBOI (voir M. Lejeune, Manuel de la langue vénète [1974], p. 
338) < *s(w)e-1-bho-, cf. la particule d'ipséité hittite du type ukel/ 
ukila "moi-méme" (J. Friedrich, Heth. Elementarbuch [1960], $99); etc. 

*7Ce *-to pourrait être apparenté à la forme, à particule *-s, qui 
figure dans le type gr. évtós, lat. Zntus, etc. (voir Leumann-Hofmann, 
Lat. Gramm. I, p. 500-1, avec bibliographie); pour le vocalisme *-o- 
d'une particule flexionnelle, cf. *bho (e.g., lat. -bus, avec parti- 
cule *-s); *so (v.sl. Geso); etc. 

485, Friedrich, Heth. Elementarbuch (1960), $69. 
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développement d'un degré plein, comme dans damai-, mais par thématisa- 
tion de la forme en *-i-, d'où daptyan,t? et le génitif dapiyaë, selon 
un procédé qu'offre aussi untyag°9 et qui est connu ailleurs: cf. gr. 
téooos (< *tdty-oc) "si grand", en regard de lat. tot, totidem, skr. 
táti; et, à côté d'anaphoriques, gaul. suide < *so-dio (cf. v.pr. dim), 
so-sto (cf. celt. sin). C'est un rapport comparable à celui qu'offrent 
gaul. (so-)sin et (so-)sto qu'on observe entre hitt. (da-)pin et (da-) 
piya-: -pin (dont la forme à nasale est, on le soulignera, neutre) est 
identique à gr. o.v,°* donc du même type que dim, stn (gaul. so-sin), 
uuv (phryg. oe-uuv?3), vuv, ruv, Lv. De plus, dapi est à dapin ce que 
-pr est à -puv, (a-)84 à Sin, (u-, e-)ni à vvv, kt à kim, etc. Ces 
anaphoriques ont pu étre conservés dans des particules adverbialisées 
du type de lat. enim, osq. et pél. inim, qui ont elles-mêmes, dans le 


~ 


déroulement de l'énoncé, une fontion anaphorique de renvoi à ce qui a 
été dit, comme enz,?" ini, et les autres formes anaphoriques ici étu- 
diées. 


"PPour Friedrich (Heth. Elementarbuch, §14a, p. 27), -in < -iyan. 

SOvoir E. Laroche, l.c., p. 150. 

?lyoir R. Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish, p. 304, pour su(t)de 
< *sodio-, et pour sosto. 

??En grec (-)gu(v) est non seulement désinence de cas oblique plu- 
riel, mais, isolément, le datif d'un pronom de 3ème p. sg., gLv (laco- 
nien, Emp., Call.), à côté de o-guv (lesb., hom., ion., dor., etc.); 
voir E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik I (1953), p. 603. 

??Le phryg. ceutv, datif masculin-neutre (à côté de cepov[v], oe- 
uov: voir Cl. Brixhe, Verbum [1978/2], p. 15-6, pour les formes, et 
pour l'emploi, p. 17), par cet emploi casuel, est semblable, entre 
autres, à l'anaphorique uuv (cf. note 29). Nous ignorons si oeuou(v), 
oeuov, en sont des variantes graphiques, s'expliquant par les flotte- 
ments entre u/v d'une part, ov/v, d'autre part (voir Cl. Brixhe, Verbum 
[1978/1], p. 17), ou bien sont issus d'un *se-mo- à côté de *se-mi-; 
la fonction de datif rend la premiére hypothése plus plausible. 

?"L'adverbe local *ent "dans" (J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches ety- 
mologisches Wörterbuch I [1959], p. 311) représente la méme forme, mais 
dans un autre emploi. C'est pourquoi nous le laissons de côté: cet 
emploi pose le probléme de la définition des pronoms, pour nous indices 
de relation qui, en emploi sémantiquement marqué, portent référence à 


ANAPHORIQUES DU TYPE vuv EN HITTITE 


la situation du locateur dans le monde, c'est-à-dire dans l'espace 
(type Zu "dans"), le temps (Zvn "surlendemain", Gin "jadis"), et 
par rapport à l'autre (ainsi, damai-, v.sl. ind, lat. solus), deux 
de ces emplois pouvant se combiner (par exemple dans gr. EvL-autös 
"anniversaire; cycle temporel", mot-à-mot "l'un et l'autre [evr-], 
identiques [avtdés]"), expression pronominale de la temporalité avec 
un sème d'altérité. Le *ni qui apparaît dans certaines des formes 
d'anaphoriques ici étudiées, indique, par ailleurs, un mouvement et 
une position ("nieder": cf. J. Pokorny, Idg. Etym. Wtb., p. 312), 


et une relation d'altérité, par exemple dans le nom du "parent" got. 


nibjis, ou dans le nom de peuple celt. Nitio-broges, opposé à Allo- 


broges. Nous avons laissé de côté, ici, l'emploi flexionnel, aux cas 
obliques pluriel, des particules étudiées comme anaphoriques:  -ou(v) 
en valeur spatio-temporelle (locatif); -pL(v), dans le champs séman- 


tique de l'espace et du temps (locatif), également, mais aussi dans 
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celui de l'altérité (comitatif, d'où est issu l'instrumental); -uL(v), 


au datif des pronoms personnels du type Sol, äunt(v) (le datif appar- 
tient au domaine de l'altérité en tant qu'il indique l'intérét, et à 


celui de l'espace-temps dans la mesure oü il indique la direction). 


INTERVOCALIC LARYNGEAL IN GATHA-AVESTAN* 


R. S. P. BEEKES 
Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden 


0. Even though the instances of hiatus caused by laryngeals in Gathic 
have been collected by Monna (1978:97f), there is reason to return to 
the subject. Apart perhaps from Hittite, there is no language where 
traces of the Proto-Indo-European laryngeals are so clear as in Gathic, 
and here we have the problem that the expected hiatus is not found. 

We must distinguish between laryngeal after 2, u and after a. 
Laryngeal in aniaut may be discussed first (the reader should consult 
the chart at the end of this paper). 


1. Laryngeal in Anlaut: 


l.l. Augment: Gathic has only very few augmented forms. In 
fact, only if (in 31.9a) as (twice) must be read /a'as/ (so that 6 - 8 
becomes 7 - 9; cf. 3.7.1) would we have a relevant form. 


1.2. Reduplication: I have previously tried to demonstrate (cf. 
Beekes 1979a) that uzireidyäi had four syllables (i.e., uzi'rdyät) and 
that rārəšya-, räreëa- (also š, never š) had three (i.e., rā'ršya-, 
rä'yëa-). The first word, cognate with Gk. 6pvüur, had ba, and the 


*For a number of suggestions, I am indebted to F. H. H. Kortlandt, 
F. B. J. Kuiper, and M. Witzel, who read a first draft of this paper. 
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second, if cognate with Gk. ópvéouav, Aa. 


1.3. Compounds: The compounds have hiatus when two vowels meet. 
We must determine whether or not the second element had an initial 
laryngeal. A list is given by Monna (1978:97f): 


1. asa.aojanhd, aëaoxëayantä:  *haeug-. 


2. etOr&.avanhem: both Gk. évnns and Lat. avére would point 
to ba, but both connections are doubtful. 


3: dSjämäspa-, viëtaspa-: kekwos , which may or may not have 
had hy. 


4. dereëtä.aënanhem, pouru.aéna: no certain evidence (cf. 
Mayrhofer III 656 s.v. énah). 


5. feragaostra-: ustra-, uncertain. 


ux iD ius sr š š z 
fraéstanho, zastätëta-: if cognate with Skt. tsate "has- 
tens", Z- might derive from *Hi-Hs-. 


7]. fraoxta, hizva.uxdats, xsma.ux0ats: uc-, vac-, which has 
no laryngeal (Gk. Enos). 


8. hvanhevim, parühum: ahu- "life", uncertain (perhaps from 
as- "to be"; probably *hıes-). 


9. hvapa /hu'üpah-/: Lat. opus; hs. 

10. pattyastim: uncertain. 

11. O0Bà.z8t£8: uncertain. 

12. xVaëta-: uncertain. (/hu'ä'ita-/ would have given *xaita-) 
13. xVarai0ya-: ärtha-; if cognate with rechäti, hi. 

14. a"á0ra-: uncertain. 

15. x’aerdya: uncertain. 

16. aUzti-: t- "to go", uncertain. 


(hvarstatgs /hu-varstats/ is not relevant; paitt.eretó is not a 
nominal compound.) 


There are only three relatively certain instances: two positive (*h3ep- 
and *h2eug-) and one negative (uc-). This is to be expected since it 
is very difficult to demonstrate initial laryngeal. 

Many scholars think that every Proto-Indo-European root started 
with a consonant. However, I think that in a few cases it can be 
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Shown that there was no laryngeal (cf. Beekes 1974). Here we found 
one form without laryngeal, but it is probable that the large majority 
had one. We can assume that the hiatus in compounds spread analogi- 
cally to the few cases where there was no laryngeal. 

However, a number of these forms might have hiatus according to 
the rule, known from Vedic, that hiatus was maintained when the second 
vowel was followed by two consonants (AiGr. I 315). This would apply 
to 1b, 3ab, 5, 6ab, /abc, 10, 11, 13, 15. This would explain the three 
forms that have no laryngeal (7). However, this principle is not suf- 
ficient to explain the whole phenomenon. 

A problem is presented by daregäyu- 28.6a. It contains *h2oyu-, 
but it has no hiatus. Kuiper (1978:25) hesitatingly accepts loss of 
the laryngeal in compounds. However, this would leave the phenomenon 
as a whole without explanation. Also, we saw that laryngeal in anlaut 
was retained even where it would have disappeared phonetically (as we 
shall see). If this word is a Proto-Indo-European formation, it could 
have been *dZHgho-hayu-. Also hiatus, giving a 7 - 10 verse, cannot 
be entirely excluded as there are a number of verses where 7 - 10 can- 
not easily be reduced (29.1c.4c, 30.4c.8c, 32.6a, 33.4b, 34.8a.11c). 


2. The Sequences ¿H-V and uH-V: 


2.1. It seems that in the sequences ZH, uH plus vowel, z and u 
remained syllabic everywhere, with the following exceptions: 

In 44.10d, daidyat, 3rd sg. pres. of dz- "to see", must be disyl- 
labic. The explanation may be loss of laryngeal as found in compounds 
(cf. Kuiper 1961). 

For hizvä- 47.2b, 51.3b, cf. Kuiper 1978:12-6. 

Another exception is x" Snvat 53.4c. The metre of Y 53 gives many 
difficulties, but the middle part of 7/8-7/6 - 5 is never 8. This may 
be due to the fact that Y53 is younger than the others, but, then, 
we must accept that many instances of hiatus have been preserved here 
as archaisms. In 33.2b, the form could also be disyllabic. Therefore, 
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Kuiper (1978:25) suggests loss of laryngeal in a derivative. 

aojyaëëù 46.12b. aojya- is generally considered a gerundive, so 
we expect -iya-. This would give 4 - 8, of which Monna (1978:113-5) 
allows only five instances (one as certain, four as possible). -iya- 
would also be expected according to Sievers' Law. 


For the accusative singular of the z-stems, cf. 2.4. 


2.2. The Genitive Dual: Of the categories presenting syllabic 
i and u, only the genitive dual will be discussed here. Ahva, and main- 
yva 30.5a (the manuscript readings ZZuu [S1; and Hı, which represents 
an independent tradition], tuu, uu [with z-epenthesis], ZZ suggest that 
iiun was the original reading; manauu Mfı, Pd may have a for ii [”for”]) 
must be trisyllabic. This means that the ending was probably *-Häs, 
giving *ahuHäs, *manyuHäs. Then haxt(a)ya 53.7b must have been *haxti- 
Has. In the a-stems, -aya must then be *-aiHäs. 

Hoffmann (1975/6:561, fn. 2) pointed out that Vedic -os must con- 
tinue *-Hous, as shown by trisyllabic pitrös, mätrös, svasros, haryos, 
hánvos. He connected it with ahv (which of course has another ending) 
and suggested that the laryngeal was Z, (taken from the nominative du- 
al). This would mean that the Proto-Indo-European endings were nom. 
*-hi(e), gen. *-hıd/ös or *-hie/oHs, loc. *-hiou (-s is evidently a 
later addition). However, we cannot be certain that the laryngeal was 
hi. 


2.3. Important is vairya 43.13e, gen. sg. of vairya-. From this 
stem, we further have vairzm 34.14a, 51.1a, both times trisyllabic, 
/variyan/. vatrya is supposed to stand for *vairyaya with haplology 
(which is known from both Avestan and Vedic). It is impossible that 
our text had -yaya, because, as the stem appears to have been /variya-/, 
this would have given four syllables, which is impossible: the verse 
requires a trisyllable. The text, then, must have had /variya/. 

For -iya- in this form, there are in principle two explanations: 
(1) If it was a Sievers form of varyà (with haplology from /varyayä/), 
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this would mean that it was *varH-ya- that gave the Sievers form. (2a) 
If -Zya- goes back to -iHo-, /vartHayah/ could only have been shortened 
to /variyah/ after /variHayah/ had developed into /vartyayah/. (2b) 

If -iya- goes back to -iHo-, there is a second possibility, namely, 
that the feminine of /variHa-/ was /variH-/ (AiGr. II.2 401, 412). 

This would have given /varyah/ in the genitive. But the form was tri- 
syllabic, i.e., /variyäh/, which can only be explained as a Sievers 
form after consonant plus laryngeal. If the forms with zZ&ya- are one 
word (Insler thinks that there are three separate words), and if it 

had -ZHo-, iöygm does not have an z-form for the feminine. I find no 
forms in Gathic with -y- after -CH- and thus cannot determine whether 
or not Sievers' Law operated there. The Sanskrit evidence is negative 
(cf. Beekes 1976:90). Therefore, (1) and (2b) are improbable. (1) is 
improbable anyway as the form is a gerundive, where Gathic and Vedic 
have -iya-; a Sievers form is impossible here, since -iya- must be 

from -ZHo-. Cf. Monna (1978:98): zahya- 53.8b, zevzm 31.4a; Z8ya- 

is very uncertain; on aojya-, cf. 2.1. Insler adds vaédya 44.8d. 
Therefore, (2a) must be the right explanation. 

This is rather important, as it would prove that the laryngeal 
after © and u was already lost early enough for the haplology to occur 
in this form. It seems obvious to assume that the laryngeal after a 
had disappeared as well at that time. 


2.4. T/yä-stems: The forms found in Gathic are: 


Sg. Nom. -th2 -T vanuht yeztUt 
Acc. -thm -īm vanuhim təvīšīm azīm hartim 
Gen. -ieh2-(e)s -ya vanhuya bümyä azya 
Dat. -teh -et -yai vanhuyat 
Inst. -1eh2-eh -yà vanhuya 


Loc. -teho-t 
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Pl. Nom. -thoes -Lá manaoO0rztià anuhts- nemaxY’attts 
Acc. -thans 15 argsnavat tts 
Gen. -ih2om 
Dat.  -ih2-bhyos -ibyö Syeitibyd 
Du. Nom. -ih2-(£)H -i tavtat aa? 
Acc. -7 TOUTET 


We have seen that the Z remained vocalic in Gathic when from an orig- 
inal sequence ZZV. This means that the accusative singular and plural, 
as well as the nominative plural, must be analogical, having been re- 
modeled after the a-stems. 

The Proto-Indo-European form for the nominative dual is not cer- 
tain. From -Zh;-ZH, one might expect -iyi. 

The genitive singular may have had -s or -es, but in the dative 
only -ei seems possible (-Z would have given -y2). If it is old, the 
laryngeal has left no hiatus. The instrumental might have had -Zehshi. 


3. | The Sequence aH-V: 


3.1. Apart from the other ä-stem forms, we may point to the pro- 
nouns 6867 31.9a, 44.11c, 48.8c, and x¥aé- 46.11c, nom. sg. fem., both 
monosyllabic. They must represent *tweh2-t, *sweho-t. It is clear 
that the laryngeal disappeared in this sequence. 


3.2. à-stem nouns: A table of the Gathic forms is given on the 
next page. None of the relevant forms has hiatus: 


Acc. -ehom > -a'am 
Inst. -eheh1 > -a'a ? 


Loc. -eh i > -a'i (but vyänaya is uncertain) 
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Pl. Nom. -eh2es > -a'as 


Acc. -ehons > -a'as 


Du. Nom. -ehti > -a'i 


There is some doubt about the instrumental singular. It could have 
been -eh2-h1 or perhaps -h2-eh1. Both would give monosyllabic forms. 


Singular Plural 
Nom.  -à daéna -a(s-) daéna 
Voc. -8, -ü bərəxðë, spentà 
Acc. -am da&ngm -a(s-) daëna, säsna(s-) 
Gen. -aya daënaya -angm sasnangm 
Dat. -ayat  daënayät -übyo  vazyamnabyd 
Inst. -4 daéna -GbTEé  daénabts 

-aya daënaya, sasnaya 
Loc. -aya vyanaya ? -ahu gaëoähù 

Dual 
Nom. -&  ubé 


For the forms in -2 (berex02, ubë [and vyanaya, if this is a loca- 
tive in -ai + à]), phonetic loss of A; must evidently be admitted: a- 
nalogy for two (or three) different forms is much less probable. This 
conclusion confirms that of section 3.1. 

The same explanation must be accepted for the nominative plural: 
the laryngeal disappeared in -eh2ze- (or -aHa-). We arrived at the same 
conclusion for the dative of the z-stems (see 2.4). 

The accusatives are much more difficult. The accusative singular 


must have become -än phonetically, because the Z-stems shaped their 
accusative after it. On the other hand, hyëm, dygm = /hya'an, dya 'am/ 
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point to a vocalization -eäm with the Indo-Iranian development of the 
vocalic nasal. This is also found in väta- /va'ata-/ (< *h»wehinto-) 
and in the accusative of the type /mazda'am/. We shall return to this 
problem in section 4. I do not think that 3 pl. inj. dan /dàn/ 45.10e, 
49.4d provides evidence; we would expect *daH-nt > /da'at/. The form 
is easily explained as analogical (dä+n). 

The development -ehm > -ām might be very early. It should be 
noted that Lith. -g had no laryngeal (rañka). 

For the accusative plural, Indo-Iranian and Germanic point to -äs, 
the other languages to -äns. It is possible that Germanic simply has 
the form of the nominative plural and that Indo-Iranian has -ās < -a'as 
« -aHns. The first, however, seems rather a result than a cause. For 
the latter, the relative chronology is relevant. As the syllabic nasals 
were retained as such down to the separate Indian and Iranian branches, 
the development -aZ5s » -a'as too could only have taken place in Proto- 
Indo-Aryan and Proto-Iranian. In that case, I would expect that the 
laryngeal/hiatus would have been preserved down to Gathic (and Vedic). 
The attempt to explain the evidence for -äs as secondary, therefore, is 
not strong. A priori, it is more probable that the aberrant -às, found 
in two widely separated groups, is the older form and -äns an adapta- 
tion. Above we saw that -ehm could have resulted early in -äm. Then 
it is probable that -ehons in the same way and at the same time result- 
ed in -àns, which could have further developed into -äs. If this is 
correct, the development probably was still Proto-Indo-European (Rix 
1976:75 gives the same interpretation). 


3.3. xëänom 48.12b, 53.2b has a variant zZnim, but xënëm is in 
both places clearly the better attested reading (note that H, has this 
reading; in Y 53, Ks corrects -Zzm to -šm. See Kellens [1974:196] for 
corrections to Geldner; I do not subscribe to his conclusion that "les 
leçons sont assez équivalentes"; also à for 8 is much more probable 
than the reverse). The best interpretation is a root noun x&nä- with 


xsnam = *x&ngm < -eHm. If it is the root "to know", the laryngeal 
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would have been either A4 or hy. 


3.4. Nom. sg. maëra is trisyllabic, 50.6a, 51.8c, and represents 
*mentro-Hón (-Hën) as shown by Hoffmann (1955). The laryngeal is hard 
to identify. Hoffmann suggests that Gk. ueAav- is mel-Hn- "Schmutz 
habend". In that case, it must be 55. But ueAav- is not clear enough. 
Lat. Zuvenem < *(h2)yuHenm does not prove hı, as Hoffmann seems to sug- 
gest. Hoffmann suggests that the laryngeal was h, because there are 
no "konstante Vokalumfarbungen" (n3), with which he points, I think, 
to Gk. and Lat. -ön. However, in -oHön, -o-Hon-, -oHn- all laryngeals 
are possible, and, for -o-Hén, -o-Hen-, hs is easier than hi, but we 
cannot be certain. 

As we saw, in -ehze- the laryngeal left no hiatus. Here we could 
assume that we have Ai or h3 and that this remained. I think that 
this is improbable phonetically ([ahza, ehie]). Rather, it would have 
been analogical; it could have been taken from *mantraHn-. This would 
be parallel to *dyaHm after *dyaHs (see 4). 


3.5. zaranaëma 28.9a. I suggested (apud Monna 1978:10, n17) an 
original athematic *zr-naH-iH-ma /zpna'ïma/. The form may well be the- 
matic just as it stands, /zarnaima/, for several lines have 7 - 8 syl- 
lables in Y 28. Also, -aHiHma would have lost its hiatus in Gathic, 
unless it was restored analogically. I see no reason for Insler's 
emendation *zarnayaéma. Of course, zara- stands for zare-, with -ar- 
introduced from zarsta- (or elsewhere). 


3.6. frinat 49.12c presents several difficulties. The forms from 
frī- in Avestan are: 


Act. frinamt Subj. frinant 
frrnaiti frinat 


frinenti imp. frinentu 
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Mid. frinat (GAv.) 


frygrmaht (YH) frinamaht ptc. frinomnä (GAv.) 


frygnmaht is athematic, frznemna- is thematic, all other forms can be 
both. 

If frinäi is thematic, we would expect frina'äi, but there are 
more exceptions here (see 3.8). 

However, I would expect hiatus from the athematic form too. In 
the first place, an athematic subjunctive would have -o-ha3ei > -a-Hat > 
-a'ai. This holds for all 1 sg. athematic subjunctive forms. But frī- 
nat has an extra complication: the subjunctive also has the full-grade 
of the stem in Avestan, as in Vedic, in the nä-presents. This would 
give 1 sg. -naH-a-Hai > -na'a'at. (This is the only nä-verb in Gathic; 
Vedic has no 1 sg. middle.) If the laryngeal following e/o (IIr. a) 
had disappeared without hiatus, there would be no problem. 


3.7. PIE -ee-, etc.: It has been held that in Gathic two of the 
PIE vowels - e- and -o - when directly following each other, were not 
yet contracted. However, I do not think that this is correct. 

In the first place, it is a priori very improbable that a sequence 
-00- Or -oe- remained uncontracted for more than a thousand years. It 
is very important to remember that, as we have seen in 3.1 and 3.2, a 
sequence -e/oHV- has no hiatus. 

There is little evidence for hiatus in certain instances. If the 
ablative in -öd originated from -o-ed, GAc. /-ät/ shows that there is 
no hiatus. The nominative plural of the o-stems has -à. If this rep- 
resents (a sandhi form of) -5s < -o-es, it shows that there was no hi- 
atus. The dative singular in -aZ is discussed in 3.7.1, the genitive 
plural in 3.7.2. The thematic subjunctive, which is considered as 
positive evidence, will be discussed later. 


3.7.1. Dat. sg. in -äi: Kuiper (1964:98) considers the possibil- 
ity of "a very antique pronunciation -a'aZ" in 33.2c varat and 51.11a 
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spttamat; in 28.5b, he reads ahurahya for ahurai. He points out that 
verses with 6 - 9/8 are rare. I think that the case is even stronger. 
The two problems should be considered together: 


6 - 9/8; 6 - 7 dat. in -äi in two short half-lines 
30.1b 6-9 ahurat 
31.15b 6-9 dussSyao9anàat 
33.2c 6-9 vārāt 
34. Ae 6-9 
28.5b 6-8 ahurat, sovistài 
31.9a 6-8 
51.11a 6-7 spttamar 


Kuiper dismisses dussyaosanat since it could be /du33Zyau0na/ or /duë- 
&yaud.na/. But the first has now been proved improbable (Monna 1978: 
106), and the second as well. The instances assumed by Monna (index 
S.V. Syao8ana-) have 7 - 8 (30.3b has 8 - 8) except 48.5b, where 5 - 6 
must be accepted, because several such verses are found here together. 

This means that five out of seven first half-lines with 6 instead 
of 7 syllables have a dative in -äi (unless we read -ahyä in 28.5b and 
30.1b). This makes it very probable that the dative ending was disyl- 
labic. It would bring 28.5b to 7 - 8, or 7 - 9 if savtstat too had 
a disyllabic ending. Here it is very welcome since there are only very 
few verses with two short half-lines. (Monna has further only 46.1c, 
with 3 - 6; difficulties in both half-lines are further found only in 
30.3b and 32.6b with 8 - 8. 31.9a would be solved if as were a'as; 
see 1.1.) 

However, I do not think that we must read -a'ai. In the first 
place, as stated above, I think it linguistically improbable that -oet 
(-aat) was not yet contracted (nor could it have become disyllabic by 
analogy). In the second place, Gathic does not have any other phenom- 
enon of this kind represented in so sporadic a manner; they are in gen- 
eral very regular (see Monna 1978:97-110). I have counted 47 nouns in 
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-ài (and 4 dubious ones). Of these, 4 or 5 occur in the second part 
of 7 - 8 verses, where there is no reason to assume a disyllabic form. 
Only the five forms under discussion were probably disyllabic. Then 
there are 36 pronominal forms (ahmäi 23, kahmäi 5, yahmat 4, mahmäi 1, 
OBahmati 1, x3makat 1, yuëmakat 1), none of which has a disyllabic end- 
ing. Lastly, the infinitive ending -dyäi has been shown to continue 
*_dhyöi (Rix 1976), which must be a dative; it occurs 27 times. One 
stands in the latter half of a 7 - 8 verse (34.5b). For one only, a 
disyllabic form would be very welcome, 44.8b with 3 - 7. 

I think that the five datives had -äya (and perhaps səvištāt as 
well). This form is well represented in Gathic (29.5a.11b, 34.11a, 
45.9d, 46.10d, 53.1c.2b.4d have -äi.ä; Hoffmann [1975/6:650] reconstuct- 
ed it in ada(Z) yecä in 30.1c, 51.2a. Insler assumed it for frädasäi 
a-(sperezata) in 31.16b; it must perhaps be read in mereZdikai a-(x&tat) 
51.4a). The difficulty that our texts have no trace of the -a disap- 
pears if we allow influence of the oral tradition. That the form, which 
had disappeared from the language, was replaced by the surviving form 
is an easy assumption. 


3.7.2. Genitive plural: Recently, Kortlandt (1978) has shown 
definitively that the genitive plural ending was -om. Essential in his 
view, and for the explanation of IIr. -a'am, is that the ä-stems had 
-H-om. This is shown by those languages that have reflexes of -om in 
the a-stems, for, if they had originally had -eh;-om, the -à- (-aH-) 
would never have been lost. He further assumes that the o-stems had 
-om, not -oom; that is: 


O-stems a-stems cons. stems 


1. -om -h»-om -om 


resulted in Indo-Iranian: 
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Then à (= aH) was introduced to characterize the ä-stems (as happened 
in Greek and Latin -äsöm): 


34 -am -aHan -am 


It was now possible to characterize the &-stems also by restoring their 
stem vowel: 


4. -a-Ham -aHam -am 
after which -aHam spread to all classes: 


5. -aHam -aHam -aHam 


6. -anaHam -anaHam -aHam 


This is the phase found in Gathic, (It is remarkable that again the 
a-stems imposed their form, -G-naHam, on the ä-stems, which could have 
been distinguished from them with -änaHam). 

Not only is the analogical introduction of -(a)H- relevant here, 
but also that there was no -oom, 


3.8. Subjunctive: The forms are collected by Monna (1978:101f). 
A few remarks may be added. 

On azäoä see Beekes (1979b) (a- may be a glide vowel between yàz& 
zaoà = /zaada/). 

On frinäi see 3.6. 

tsat can be athematic, though Zsoyà, tsemna- are thematic (isa 
can be both). 

Add to the list dyäi /dya'äi/ 29.8c. Though of uncertain inter- 
pretation, this seems to be the best analysis of the form. (It will 
be a ya-present, i.e., thematic, and a subjunctive, so -a’äi. Y 29 
has two or three lines with 7 - 10 -- I would hesitate to change aéa 
to at -- but only one with 7 - 8 if 68gm is monosyllabic. ) 
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The thematic forms may be grouped thus: 


a'a most probable prob./poss. improb./imposs. 
3 s/p paitisät vaocat 
t8antt vauratté 
hacanté rärodyan Irä'rdyaan! 
batryanté 
ls hanant tšasā ufyant 
act. senghäant (yasa indic. ?) 
vaoca 
xsaya 
mid. peresat manyat jasät (3x) 
dyat ? Syavat yazat (3x) 
xsar tsat (3x; athem. ?) 


frinat (athem. ?) 


soraoëane (s-aor. ?) 


The exceptions form a serious problem, especially jasäi and yazät, 
which occur three times each, so that they are absolutely certain. 
One might of course think that these are the forms actually spoken 
by Zarathustra, but it is hard to assume that all other hiatus forms 
are archaisms of the religious poetic language or taken from a dif- 
ferent dialect. 

The forms of the 1 sg. are usually reconstructed thus for PIE: 


PIE GAv. 
ind. subj. ind. subj. 
Act. athem. -mt -oH > =a -mi -å 
them. -oH -o-oH > -Q -å -a'à 
Mid. athem. -het -O-h2et > -a'at -é -at 
them. -o-h»ei ^ -o-o-haei > -à'ai -2 -à'ài 


If the laryngeal caused hiatus, we would expect it in the middle sub- 
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junctive of thematic and athematic forms. I see no basis for a re- 
shuffling of hiatus that could account for the actual facts. We must 
assume that the laryngeal left no hiatus. If that is correct, we can 
be sure that -oo- did not either. Also, we saw in 3.7 that the evi- 
dence for hiatus from -oo- etc. is negative. 

However, I think that the reconstruction given above is wrong. 
Renou (1932) has shown that the thematic forms originally were a cate- 
gory independent from the verbal system and that from it developed the 
(thematic) subjunctive (of athematic verbs) and the thematic indicative. 
This gives the following picture: 


PIE Indo-Iranian 
ind. subj. ind. subj. 
act. athem. -mi -oH -mi -å 
them. -oH -å 
mid. athem. -het -0-hzet -at -ài 
them. -o-h»5ei -at 


In a later phase, but still in Indo-Iranian, a thematic middle indic- 
ative form -ai was created. (In Gathic there is only one certain in- 
stance, äyesé 53.6c; ¿së could be athematic.) 

For our subject the conclusion is the same: in -oh2ei, the laryn- 
geal was lost, and the hiatus must have been introduced later. Cowgill 
(1968:27) reached the same conclusion, though operating with -oo-haei. 
Cowgill also noted that the fifteen Rigvedic instances of -az are never 
disyllabic. 

If frinäi was athematic, i.e., *prinaHaHai, the loss of laryngeal 
would explain monosyllabic -ä. 

The explanation of the hiatus is simple: the stem-vowel of the 
thematic verbs was analogically introduced. This was possible because 
the language still had laryngeals. It is exactly comparable to what 
happened in the genitive plural. The subjunctives of the type da'at, 
vida'at, fra'à, ga'at, pa'at probably served as a model. They could 
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be analyzed as having a subjunctive characterized by -'a- (or -Ha-) 
This means that the endings were -a'à, -a'ät, etc. 


4. Conclusions: 


At the beginning of a root, the laryngeal was probably preserved, 
though the evidence consists of two forms with p- (uztretdyai-, rārəš- 
(y)a-) and the doubtful as /a'as/. 

As to ZH, uH before vowel, we have seen that Z, u were still syl- 
labic in Gathic. The exceptions datdyat and hizvä- may have found an 
explanation, but not so x¥Snvat and aojya-. The acc. sg. -īm is ana- 
logical after the ä-stems. Vairya proves that the laryngeal as such 
had disappeared some time before our texts and that Gathic had -iya-, 
-uva-. 

Much more complex is the problem of the development of aH. The 
evidence of the ä-stems and especially that of the 1 sg. middle sub- 
junctive shows that the laryngeal was lost in this position. However, 
there are several instances where it (or at least hiatus) is still 
found. To explain this situation, I see three possibilities: a dif- 
ferent treatment of the different laryngeals; different environments; 
or analogical preservation/reintroduction. The first is suggested by 
dygn, etc., which has hı, as against the accusative singular of the 
a-stems. It is phonetically possible that ehm lost and ehim retained 
its laryngeal. But this should have happened at least in early Indo- 
Iranian (before the time that e and o and the laryngeals fell together). 
Vedic syäm, etc., often have an extra syllable, though, in all persons. 
If it started in the 1 sg., it must have been analogically extended. 

I think it more probable that it was analogically retained. 

I think that analogy is the explanation of the other instances of 
laryngeal/hiatus too. The roots frà-, gà-, pä-, vidä- had h2, and in 
these cases it cannot be due to a specific laryngeal, as it is certain 
that h, disappeared. They must therefore be explained through analogy. 
At the end of the root, this is quite understandable. In the genitive 
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plural, -aH- was secondarily introduced. Myera is comparable to dygm. 
On the other hand, xën5m seems not to have been restored. 


ROOT SUFFIX ENDING 


T € MM A À— MÀ n ÍÀ nee 
v . - °. 


oreZ-jyort rat0tm 
dya < *d(h)Hihih2e 


hvare- 


t/uhy 


T/uho 


xVEng 


xVEnvat* 
t/uh3 
t/uH 


(uatretdyat ) 
frya- 
tvem- 






















zbaya- 


w weg © 
duzazoba 






vyä- hizva-* 
mruye 
suye 


zdyat* 






























ahi vata- 
dà- (subj. ?) 
mazda- 
zrazda- 
azaea (?)* 

aho fra (subj.) oBoz* -at (subj.)* 
Bat. 3% x’ as-* 
pat (?) ,, berexte* 
vida- -qm (aS)* 
(räroë(y )a-) -& (naP)* 

ube* 

aha dah- 
hu-, duz-dah- 
ada- 


da- (subj. ?) 
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room [SUFFIX _ — [ENDING O OO 
yah- -gm (gP) 
9Bgm (?) 


xšnām (?)* 
















maora 


paogm (?) 


frinät (?)* 







( ) in anlaut; * no hiatus 
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VENETIC REVISITED 


MADISON S. BEELER 
University of California 


The purpose of this paper is to look once again at the question 
of Venetic subgrouping. For sixty years after 1890 this problem did 
not exist, and the classification of Venetic as a member of the "Illyr- 
ian family" of Indo-European was (almost) undisputed. This aligning 
of that ancient, pre-Roman language of northeastern Italy was attacked 
in 1949; since then several different views have been defended, and 
there is now no consensus. My own opinions, as well as those of others, 
have fluctuated: I once thought that Venetic could, more or less neat- 
ly, be regarded as a coordinate branch of the Italic family of Indo- 
European. More recently, my conviction of the Italic character of Ve- 
netic wavered, and I came to think that the opposed view (first put 
forth by Krahe [1950] and quite recently canonized by Lejeune [1974]) 
was perhaps a better way to envisage Venetic relationships: this view 
holds that Venetic is a separate, coordinate Indo-European branch, 
without particularly close genetic ties to any other branch of Indo- 
European. My adherence to that school of thought was, however, express- 
ed without full conviction (Kratylos 20, 1977, p. 100), and Szemerényi 
(Gnomon 51, 1979, p. 17) is quite correct in pointing to the lack of 
clarity in the opinion there expressed. I desire, then, to say here 
why I now think it impossible to take an unequivocal position on any 
side of this difficult question. One may point, I think, to what seems 
to me the lack of precision with which Szemerényi (Zoc. cit.) voices 
his own opinions. 
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The dispute may, for purposes of my discussion, be thought to lie 
between those who support a close genetic connection between Venetic 
and Latin, and those who deny the existence of any such relationship. 
In what follows, I attempt to summarize the principal evidence support- 
ing each of these views. I take my examples from among the list of 
fifty-four isoglosses assembled by Lejeune (1974:165f); some of those 
I use I will interpret otherwise than the French scholar does. I choose 
to commence with the presentation of the position of those who champion 
Venetic as an independent Indo-European language. First, I pass in re- 
view the inventory of inflections. In the citation of Venetic words, 

I omit the puncts. 

Venetic has a preterite in -s- (fagsto "fecit," donasto "donavit" 
or "donabat," donasan "donaverunt"); Latin has nothing comparable, where- 
as Venetic shows nothing at all like the characteristically Latin pf. 
suffix in -y- or the imperfect suffix -ba-. 

Venetic has a 3rd sing. desinence in -to, which appears to be com- 
bined into a single paradigm with a 3rd pl. ending -nt (cf. donasto vs. 
donasan [« *donasnt]), i.e., Indo-European middle and active termina- 
tions. Latin of course has no -£o ending, even though this Indo-Euro- 
pean desinence underlies its passive ending -tur. 

Venetic has a 3rd sing. ending in -r, found in toler, tolar, didor 
(so restored by Lejeune). Such an ending is found here and there in 
Indo-European (e.g., Celtic, Umbrian, Phrygian, Anatolian, Tocharian); 
in Latin, the verbal endings containing -» always consist of this -» 
added to a verbal segment already inflected for person. The Venetic 
forms cited appear to have their -r suffixed to the verbal stem, not 
to an already inflected verb. That is, the two languages, although 
imploying the same building blocks, combine them in different ways. 

The Venetic gen. sg. of o-stems in -i is now well documented. 

This same ending occurs of course in Latin (though not in Osco-Umbrian) 
and in Irish, but in none of the other principal Indo-European languages, 
i.e., it is a specialty of western Indo-European. The commoner Indo- 
European ending *-o-syo is found in Faliscan, usually classified with 
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Latin into a separate subgroup of Italic. 

Venetic has innovated in the creation of an acc. sing. of the 1st 
person sing. pronoun as mego, modeled clearly on the nom. ego. This 
innovation we find also in Germanic (Goth. ik, mik, etc.); it has been 
frequently asserted (e.g., Krahe) that this innovation is a feature 
Shared by Venetic and Germanic, that it testifies to a special rela- 
tionship between these two languages. I know of no sure test to deter- 
mine whether a particular feature occurring in two distinct languages 
owes its genesis to a single act of creation, or whether the innovation 
in question was made independently in each language. What we are here 
talking about is the interaction on each other of different case forms 
in the personal pronoun. Such an interaction can be widely documented 
in a variety of Indo-European languages; it occurs in Hittite, for ex- 
ample. It need not necessarily have its source in genetic relationship. 

Some lexical isoglosses may be significant. Among these is the 
derivation of a denominative stem in -a- from the noun for "gift," Ven. 
donon : dona-sto. Elsewhere such a formation occurs only in Oscan 
-duna-tted- and in Latin -dona-vit. Another is the occurrence of a 
verb *fak- "make," found only in Ven. (vhaksto), Lat. facto, Umbr. 
façia, Osc. fakitad; Ven. entol "within," Lat. intus, Gk. évrôs; it is 
found nowhere else. Only in Venetic and in Latin does the plural of 
PIE *Zeudhero- "free" come to be used for "children": Ven. louderobos, 
Lat. ZZberi. The adjective for "dead," has in Ven. murtuvoi (dat. sing. 
masc.), Lat. mortuus, and OCS mrotvo a w-suffix (whatever its origin: 
probably by influence of the PIE *g¥Z-wo- for "alive"); here the agree- 
ment between Venetic and Latin has a good chance of being significant. 
For sselboisselboi "for himself," Venetic has a match only in Germanic: 
Goth. silba, OHG selbselbo. Ven. teuta "people" lacks a corresponding 
form only in Latin, Slavic, and Greek among the Indo-European languages 
of Europe. 

We may pause here. The proliferation of data would not materially 
change the picture. The evidence, thus far, derived from an examination 
of morphological and lexical facts and their ramifications within the 
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family, requires only that Venetic be placed within that family, and 
that, within it, it be classed as a language of the west-European type. 
There are some isoglosses that link Venetic with Latin; but there are 
also those which point toward Germanic. The brief review we have made 
would, I am sure, never have persuaded anyone that Venetic was an Italic 
language. The linguistic facts would seem to confirm the geographic 
ones: Venetic was a generalized west-European kind of speech, with no 
particularly close affinities anywhere, 

This picture will alter when we examine aspects of the historical 
phonology. 

To be noted first is the subject of accentuation. Here the facts 
of syncope (loss, under specified conditions, of short vowels in the 
second syllable of polysyllabic words as well as in final syllables) 
imply an initial stress accent (Lejeune 1974:125). A similar, if not 
identical, situation prevailed in Latin and in other western Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, particularly Germanic and Irish. 

As for the syllabic liquids and nasals, the data are not overabun- 
dant. It appears that syllabic z (n) became an: *donasnt "they gave" 
> donasan, aS in initial position in Oscan; the Latin reflex, different, 
is en. There is no clear evidence for syllabic m. For ¿ we apparently 
have ol, as in Osco-Umbrian and early Latin: *wZti- "wish," Lith. vit- 
tis "hope," Ven. volti-genei, etc. The word for "dead" has in Venetic 
murtuvoi; this, without stretching credibility, can be supposed to 
stand for an antecedent *mortwot, and that would show for » a reflex 
or, as in Latin (mortuus). 

The only other part of its vocalic system where Venetic exhibits 
problems is in the area of the diphthongs, and here only for eu and ou. 
At an earlier stage of research, it seemed possible to hold that Venet- 
ic, like other early Indo-European languages of ancient Italy, had merg- 
ed these two into -- at an early stage at least -- ou. More recent 
discoveries, however, have brought to light many examples of eu, con- 
fusing the picture. It is Lejeune's (1974:110-1) judgment that the 
common Italian development, which can be detected in the Venetic mate- 
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rial, has been subjected to influence of various adstratums, substratums, 
or superstratums; and some of the words with eu/ou have no etymology. 

To the extent that we find ow for original eu (louderobos "children," 

cf. Gk. éAeó9epoc), we have the same change of IE eu as in Latin; if 

this was "normal" in Venetic, it has been widely disturbed by various 
borrowings and foreign influences. 

We come to the system of consonants. Here we look first at the 
labiovelars. kW, the voiceless obstruent, appears in Venetic as in 
Latin, unchanged: Lat. -que, Ven. -kve, the enclitic for "and." The 
Indo-European cluster kw has, as in Latin, merged with the reflex of id: 
Ven. ekvon "horse" = Lat. equom. The corresponding voiced stop has, as 
in Latin, lost the stop component: Ven. vivoi = Lat. vZvus "alive," IE 
*g Twos. 

Latin appears to retain the two Indo-European nasal consonants in 
final position: equom and nomen. Before the discoveries of the past 
quarter century, it seemed that Venetic had, like Greek, Germanic, and 
Hittite, replaced final -m with -n. This was indeed cited by Krahe 
(1950) as a significant difference between the two languages. But a 
year or two later, the finds at the Lagole site were published, and they 
showed numerous instances of final -m. Some think that these Làgole 
final -m's represent a recent conversion of a pre-existing -n into -m, 
perhaps under the influence of an Indo-European language of the region 
that had retained -m; others suppose that the use of -m for -n does not 
reflect the spoken language, but is only scribal. Why cannot IE -m 
have survived in the relatively remote area constituted by the upper 
valley of the Piave river, the Cadore region? If it did, it would show 
that the replacement of -m by -n was fairly recent in Venetic, that the 
change had encountered areas of resistence. 

We come now to what should be called the most characteristic of 
all the phonetic changes undergone by the language, those involving the 
so-called "voiced aspirates." It is usually supposed that IE *ĝh yield- 
ed h (as in Latin): hosti-havos, a compound name derived from the Indo- 
European stems *ghosti- and *ôhau-. When we come to IE *bh and *dh, we 
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find that they are both subjected to a double treatment: they become 
voiceless spirants in initial position, voiced stops medially. We fur- 
ther find that in initial position they are merged into f-. IE *dhek-, 
Ven. vhagsto, Lat. faciö; IE *bhrater-, Ven. vhraterei, Lat. fräter. 
And in medial position: IE *Zeudhero-, Ven. louderobos. The suffix 
-bos in this last form expresses the dat. pl. and is derived from IE 
*-bhos, Lat. -bus, Gallic -8o, Messapic -bas, Skt. -bhyas. 

We note that the historical development of the Indo-European voiced 
aspirates is almost identical in Venetic and Latin. In assessing the 
meaning of this identity, one should not lose sight of the differences 
which exist here between Latin and the languages with which it is tra- 
ditionally closely associated, i.e., Faliscan and Osco-Umbrian. All 
four of these tongues, which a long and still respected tradition 
classes together as Italic, differ among themselves. It is only Latin 
among them that presents different reflexes initially and medially; as 
we have seen, Latin does here what Venetic does. 

When the force of these identities between Venetic and Latin im- 
pressed itself on me, over forty years ago, I ventured to question the 
then well-entrenched dogma of the Illyrian affinity of Venetic and to 
suggest that that orthodoxy be replaced by the theory that Venetic and 
Latin shared a close genetic relationship. This was first published in 
1949; it received then a varying reception, and, although no one any 
longer accepts the Illyrian doctrine, there is likewise no universal 
acceptance of the Italic theory. 

The reason, I think, is clear: the close agreement in the phono- 
logical area is not matched in the lexicon and morphology. When we 
look at these areas in language families of moderate time depths -- 
say 1500 - 2500 years, such as Romance, Germanic, and Slavic -- what 
we find is a substantial measure of sameness in all areas. The phono- 
logical similarities (practical identity) between Latin and Venetic can 
hardly be attributed to diffusion or borrowing: at the opening of the 
historical period, the two languages are not spoken in contiguous terri- 
tories. Even if the similarity could be accounted for by borrowing, we 
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would still want to know -- why only in the phonological sector? 

I had reached this impasse some two years ago. In a lecture de- 
livered on the campus of the University of California at Los Angeles 
in April, 1977, I said much of what has been said above. It is now 
perhaps time to set it before a wider scholarly public. I must come 
to the disheartening conclusion that the problem is essentially insol- 
uble, in any definite way, with the evidence presently accessible to 
us. 


ADDENDUM 


I wish to make explicit why I cannot accept the opinions of Krahe 
and Lejeune: the remarkable parallel in the development of the voiced 
aspirates demands at least an attempt at explanation. The closeness of 
this parallel is usually not adequately emphasized. It is hardly to be 
believed that mere chance could have produced it. Yet that, if I read 
the discussions rightly, is what appears to me to be implied by those 
who deny a close genetic relationship. 
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Toward the end of the last century, scholars of the caliber of 
Ascoli, Diez, Schuchardt, and Thurneysen took a dim view of the lin- 
guistic impact of Celtic on Romance. It was only with the work of 
Meyer-Lübke, Jud, and von Wartburg that this attitude of skepticism 
began to change, clearing the way for a more thorough, concentrated, 
and scientific approach in the significant research of Dottin, Pokorny, 
and others. 

It must be remembered that the early workers in the field of His- 
pano-Celtic were not professional Celticists. Their knowledge of Cel- 
tic was, at best, imperfect and sketchy, and, to complicate the situa- 
tion, they were primarily interested in lexical data and had little, 
if any, concern for phonology, morphology, and syntax. Fortunately, 
subsequent scholars profited from the mistakes of their predecessors 
and gradually learned to employ a strictly rigorous, scientific approach 
to the puzzling problems that beset them in their quest for linguistic 
accuracy. 

A very forward step has been taken in our own century by an ac- 
complished Spanish scholar, Antonio Tovar, who has been adding meaning- 
ful data to Hispano-Celtic studies since the early 1940's. At about 
the same time, Professor John Corominas, of the University of Chicago, 
made his appearance on the scholarly stage and in 1954 brought out his 
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great Spanish etymological dictionary, which contains a wealth of in- 
formation on Hispano-Celtic.! 


It is the purpose of the present paper to dispel the fog that has 
obfuscated Hispano-Celtic investigation for so many years and to assess 
the advances that have been made during the last several decades. Our 
study will be subsumed under the following rubrics: (1) Phonology; 

(2) Morphology; (3) Semantics; (4) Miscellaneous. 


PHONOLOGY 


A close examination of the Hispano-Celtic remains in Spanish re- 
veals the operation of the phonological phenomenon known as lenition, 
which involves intervocalic consonantal change, as well as initial con- 
sonantal change, when influenced by the final sound of the directly 


preceding word and which is of paramount importance in the Celtic lan- 
guages. 


IDieeionario erttico etimológico de la lengua castellana, 4 tomos, 
Berna: Editorial Francke (1954). Professor Corominas is uniquely 
equipped for the pursuit of linguistic and lexicographical research. 

He is more than competent as an Indo-Europeanist and Celticist and his 
expertise in Comparative Romance is beyond question. As for Professor 
Tovar, his credentials are also of a high order. He has made a signif- 
icant contribution in establishing the presence of genitives in -ts 

for types of a second declension in -us. Thus, he lists Modestis 
(genitive of Modestus), Viriatis (genitive of VZyiatus), and several 
others. He goes on to show the importance of analogy in such forma- 
tions as *Clodamen, genitive Clodamenis « Clodamenus and *Aentbeles, 
genitive Aenibelis < Aentbelus. Since this information sets down a 
uniform declensional pattern, it is of utmost importance. See his 
"Pre-Indo-Europeans, Pre-Celts and Celts in the Iberian Peninsula," 
Journal of Celtic Studies, I (1949), pp. 11-43. Another important 
facet of his work is the disproving of the Basque-Iberian thesis, which 
represents a salient step forward from the days of Hübner and his 
school. See also his "Les traces linguistiques celtes dans la Pénin- 
sule Hispanique," Celttcum, VI (1963), Actes du Trotstéme Colloque 
International d'Etudes Gaulotses, Celtiques et Proto-Celttques, pp. 
381-403. 
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A very good example of initial lenition, or mutation, as it is 
sometimes termed, may be seen in Spanish Zata "long rod or stick" from 
a Celtic base *sZatta, observable in Old and Modern Irish slat "little 
rod," Welsh ZZath "rod," Breton Zaz "rod." For internal lenition, we 
have an example at hand in Spanish sábalo "shad" from Celtic samdlos > 
sabôlos, showing lenition of m to b. 

Dissimilation of original mb > nn, nn > nd, r > 1, tl > dl, dt > 
dd, vr > fr occurs in the following instances: 

(1) Gaulish *cambica "bent wood" < *eambos "crooked", Old Irish 
camm, Breton kamm "crooked," Spanish canga "cangue," showing further 
Hispano-Celtic reduction of mm to ng; Gaulish *cambita "wheel-rim," 
Breton kammet, Spanish ZZanta "wheel-rim, tire." Note the Hispano- 
Celtic dissimilation of mm to Z2; Gaulish *cambos "curved, crooked," 
Welsh toponymics Cambo-dunum, Camboritum, Spanish cama "sheath of a 
plow." 

(2) Gaulish are-pennis “rood," Old Irish airchenn "an agrarian 
measure" > nd in Spanish alpende. 

(3) Celtic beruro "water-cress," Middle Irish bilor, Modern Irish 
biolar, Scotch btolatr, Cornish and Breton beler. Spanish restores the 
two primitive r's in berro "water-cress"; Gaulish taratrum "auger" > 
Breton talar, Spanish taladro. 

(4) Celtic *banatlo “broom" > Old Cornish banathel, Welsh banadl, 
Spanish baZago "broom." The Spanish form indicates the existence of 
an Ibero-Celtic *balagu. 

(5) Gaulish sedZon "seat" > Welsh sedd "seat," Spanish sel "com- 
mon, settled ground." 

(6) Gaulish *vroicos "heather," Old Irish froech, Scotch fraoch, 
Spanish brezo "heather." 

Metathesis may be seen in Spanish bugalla "oak gall" < Celtic 
*bullaca "oak gall, pustule," Gaulish buZga, Old Irish bolach; in 
Spanish Zegua "league" < Gaulish Zeuca, Leuga "league," Breton léo, lu, 
Scotch Zeig; and in Spanish combleza "married man's concubine" < com- 


börtia < com + *bertium, *bretium "bed." 
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The reduction of the Celtic diphthong ez to & or z is clear in 
Spanish mina "mine" and virar "to turn, veer" < Celtic mein and wetro 
respectively. The latter development is neatly documented by Welsh 
gwyr, Breton gwar and goar "crooked," in which -wa- and -oa- are pho- 
netically equal and show IE ei.? 

Unlike Hispano-Celtic Z, which remains a closed vowel, short ó 
remains open, as evidenced in Spanish duerna "trough" < durno, dorno 
"closed hand, fist." 


MORPHOLOGY 
A. Prefixes: 


The vitality of the Celtic prefixes inherited from Indo-European 
is apparent in Hispano-Celtic ambt "around," com "with," and sen "apart" 
in Spanish amelga "plot of ground marked for planting," composed of 
prefix ambi * the Celtic root eZ "go," Spanish ambuesta "double hand- 
ful" < ambi + bosta, Spanish combleza "married man's concubine" < com 
+ berttum "bed" > combortia "shared bed," Spanish serna "a cultivated 
field" < sen "apart," related to Old Latin se-ne, Classical Latin sine 
"without," + ara "cultivated field." 


D. Suffixes: 


Examples of the important Hispano-Celtic suffixes -aeco, -anca, 
-ena, -ica, -isia, -(Z)ta, and -uco are at hand in Portuguese Zavego 
"wheeled plow," Asturian Zlavtegu < lavaecos, Spanish tranca "beam, 
bar" < Celtic *taranga, *taranca > *tranca, Gaulish tarinca "long bolt," 
Middle and Modern Irish tatrnge "nail," Scotch tarrang "wooden plug," 


“Lewis, Henry and Pedersen, Holger, A Concise Comparative Celtic 
Grammar, Gôttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht (1937), p. 11. 
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Spanish colmena "beehive" < Celtic *kolména < *kölmos "straw" < Indo- 
European *klmos > ol(o). Note the semantic development from "straw" 
to "beehive" in Gaulish and Breton. The Leonese word cuelmo proves 
the existence of Celtic kölmos (cf. Breton kolo "straw," Welsh calaf, 
Cornish cala). The semantic history of the word is extremely interest- 
ing, since even at the present day beehives are made of straw in the 
northwest sections of the Iberian Peninsula; Spanish cantiga "poem" 

< Celtic *cantica "poem" (cf. Welsh can, Breton kan, kanou "poet"); 
Spanish queresa or cresa < Hispano-Celtic *carisia "decay" (cf. Old 
Irish a-ra-chrinim "I am falling to pieces, declining," Old Irish 
erin-mil "wood borer, bore"); Spanish trocha "trout" < Celtic trogo 


"to run," trogta > trocta (cf. Gaulish ver-tragus "greyhound," Welsh 
trot "to turn about," Breton trö "turn"); Spanish tarugo "wooden plug" 


< Hispano-Celtic *tarücon "wood plug." 
SEMANTICS 


Archaeology proves that the Spanish Meseta was mainly a land of 
cereals, and history attests that it became a fertile granary for the 
Romans.? The Hispano-Celtic invaders brought their agricultural skills 
with them. Hence, it is not surprising to find many of their words 
referring to the soil and its products and animals and animal husbandry. 

As undaunted, redoubtable warriors, the Celts set up a system of 
forts, or duns and brigas as they were called, which have left ample 
remains in place-names in the Iberian Peninsula. 

On the basis of the data given above, we have schematized our 
semantic material as follows: 


1. Agriculture and Husbandry: 


JArribas, Antonio, The Iberians, New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
(1968), pp. 119-20. 
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a. Trees and Plants: 


abedul "birch" < Celtic betulla, betula (cf. Welsh bedwyn, Breton 
bezvenn "birch"); álamo "white poplar" < *aZmos "poplar" (cf. Asturian 
Llamera < *lemara); Aragonese arañon "wild plum tree" < Celtic agranio 
"wild plum tree" (cf. Irish airne, Breton irin, Welsh etrinen); Catalan 
vern alder tree" « Celtic *vernus "alder tree" (cf. Irish fern, Welsh 
and Breton gwern); Spanish beleño "henbane" < Celtic belenium, which 
is attested solely in Gaulish; berro "water cress" < Celtic beruro 
"water cress"; Spanish colmena "beehive" < *kolmos "straw," IE *k/mos > 
ol(o) in Gaulish, as also in Breton; Spanish brezo "heather" < Celtic 
*yroteos; Spanish queresa (cresa) "maggot" < Celtic carisia "decay"; 
Spanish bugalla "oak gall" < Celtic *bullaca "pustule"; Catalan *elova, 
elovella "walnut" « Celtic *enova "walnut" (cf. Old Irish enu, Welsh 
cenuen, Breton kraoun); Spanish gavilla "sheaf" < Celtic gabhail > His- 
pano-Celtic *gabella, made up of Celtic root gab "to gather" (cf. Irish 
gabal, gabatl "to gather," Welsh gafael, Cornish gavel "to gather"); 
Spanish tenerta "oak bark" (cf. Breton tann, Old Irish tetne "oak"). 


b. | Farming Tools and Accessories: 


Foremost in this category is the word for plow. In Asturian Zla- 
vtego, Portuguese Zavego "plow," we are provided with the Celtic base 
*lavaecos (*lavos + suffix -aecos, typical of Hispano-Celtic). Another 
useful implement was the Spanish gancho "hook" < Celtic *ganskto "branch" 
(cf. Old Irish gesea "twig," Welsh caine "branch"). Other useful words 
in this group are Asturian and Leonese banzo “cross bar" < Celtic *wank- 
ios "bar, beam" (cf. Modern Irish feice "ridgepole") and Spanish tranca 
"beam, bar" < Celtic *taranga, *taranca > *tranca. We conclude this 
section with the very apposite Spanish words: silo "a deposit for ce- 
reals" < Celtic silon (cf. Old Irish siZ, Welsh A1, Breton hit "seed"); 
bodollo “pruning hook" < Gaulish vidubium "mattock"; cama "sheath of a 
plow" < Celtic *cambos "curved, bent." 
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2. Animals: 
a. Miscellaneous: 


The following words belong here: Spanish palafrén "palfrey" « 
Gaulish paraveredus "light horse"; Old Spanish bego "snout" « Celtic 
*batkkion “animal's mouth" (cf. Old Irish béccim, Welsh Deicio, Breton 
baegulat "to bleat"); Spanish garra "calf of leg" < Celtic garra "thigh" 
(cf. Welsh gar, Cornish and Breton gar "thigh, ham"). 


b. Birds: 


Spanish malvis "song thrush" < Celtic *milhvid, Gaulish *melv 
(cf. Breton michuit "blackbird," Welsh mwryalehen "blackbird"); Span- 
ish garza, Portuguese garça "heron" < Pre-Celtic *karkia "heron" (cf. 
Breton kerc'heiz, kerghyth, Old Breton coreid, Welsh crychydd); Span- 
ish rodaballo "turbot" < Celtic *rotaballos "round limbed" (cf. Old 
Irish ball "limb" < ballos "limb"). 


C. Fish: 


Spanish sábalo "shad" < Celtic *sabalos "shad"; Spanish trucha 
"trout" < Celtic trogta > trocta. 


3: Land: 


There seems to have been some effort toward establishing small 
local settlements in Celtic Iberia prior to the Roman conquest. The 
existence of a common and privileged division of land is evidenced by 
the Spanish words seZ "common grazing ground"* < Gaulish sedlon "seat" 


"Whatmough, Joshua, The Dialects of Ancient Gaul, Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press (1970), p. 1196, cites a curiously interesting 
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> Welsh sedd "seat" and amelga "plot of ground marked for planting" 
< Celtic *anbelica (prefix ambi + root eZ "go") > Breton eZ, Cornish 
ello "let him go," Old Irish ad-ellaim "I am going to see, visit." 


4. Topography: 


The well-known element briga, found in numerous place-names in the 
Iberian Peninsula and even in France and other parts of Europe, is Cel- 
tic for "eminence, hill." The related form *brigna "mountainous place" 
survives in Modern Spanish breña "steep valley, rocky terrain" (cf. Old 
Irish bri, breg, Welsh and Breton bré "mountain," Welsh bri, brigo 
"top"). 

The vitality of the toponymic formant briga may be seen from the 
following examples: 

Arco-briga (Celtiberian), Augusto-briga, Calu-briga, probably near 
Compostella, Cento-briga or Cento-brica (Celtiberian), Cottaio-briga, 

a town of the Vettones, a people of Inner Lusitania, extending from the 
Douro to the Tagus, Deo-briga, a town of the Vettones, Desso-briga, 
Flavio-briga, Julto-briga, Laco-briga or Lacco-briga, Miro-briga, a 
chapel in Extramadura, Mero-briga, Nerto-briga, in Extramadura, Sego- 
briga, Segorba in Valencia, Tala-briga, Tongo-briga, Tunto-briga, near 
Alcantara, Turo-briga, in Andalusia, Verio-briga.? 

It has been estimated that Celtic dunon "fortress" has left over 
a dozen traces in France, almost as many in Great Britain, about six 
in the Iberian Peninsula, some nine in Austria, a few in the Balkans, 
three in Switzerland, and even one, Leyden, from Zug-dun, in Holland.® 


form selto-toms, found in a Latin Alpine inscription. 

SBärcia, Roque D., Primer dicoionario general etimológico de la 
Lengua española, Madrid: Alvarez Hermanos (1881), tomo primero, p. 
641a; Dottin, Georges, Manuel pour servir à L'étude de l'Antiquité 
Celttque, Paris: Edouard Champion (1913), pp. 438-41. 

Hyde, Douglas, A Literary History of Ireland, London: Ernest 
Benn Limited (1899), p. 2; Dottin, Georges, op. ett. sup., pp. 426-30. 
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The examples that follow are from the Iberian Peninsula: 

Bisul-dunum, Besalü in Catalonia (charter of A. D. 834), Cala-du- 
num, Cala, in Portugal, Esttle-dunum, Estola, in Andalusia, Seben-dunum, 
in Catalonia, Viro-dunum, Verdi, in Catalonia, Berdun, in Aragón, at- 
tested in charters of A. D. 1185, 1258. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A. Social: 


Spanish vasallo "vassal, servant" < Celtic *vassallos < vassos 
"servant." Vassos develops regularly in Celtic from a base upo-stho 
"one who is below" (cf. Welsh and Cornish gwas "boy," Middle Irish 
foss, and Gaulish compound names Vassorix, Dagovassus); Spanish com- 
bleza "married man's concubine" < Celtic com-bortia < com + *bertium, 


*bretium "bed." 
B.  Quast-Legal: 


The word ara-pennts "rood" is considered to be Ibero-Celtic by 
an outstanding Celticist.” The Old Spanish Fuero Juzgo (Forum Judicum) 
records contain the forms arpende, arptende, alpende "a certain surface 
measurement." Modern Spanish has three forms: arapenne, arpende, and 
alpende. The first two of these maintain the original meaning, but 
the last, alpende, showing dissimilation of r to Z, has the altered 
meaning of "shed, toolhouse." The other unit of land measurement that 
comes under the present heading is expressed by Spanish Zegua "league" 
< Gaulish Zeuca, Leuga "league" (cf. Breton lgo, Zu, Scotch leig). 


e Cultural: 


7Whatmough, Joshua, op. cit. sup., p. 436. 
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Spanish barda "bard" < Celtic bard "poet" (cf. Welsh bardd, Breton 
barz, Irish and Scotch bard, Gaulish Bardo-Magus); Spanish cantiga "poem" 
< Celtic *cantica "poem." 


D. Garments: 


Spanish bragas "breeches" < Gaulish braca "breeches" (cf. Modern 
Breton bragez, bragezenn "trousers"); Spanish camisa "shirt" < Gaulish 
camista "shirt"; Spanish crea "fine linen used for shirts and sheets", 
cf. Breton kres, Welsh erys "shirt"; Spanish sayo "tunic" < Gaulish 
sagum "cloak, military cloak" (cf. Old Irish saz, Welsh and Breton sae). 


E. Transportation and Roads: 


Spanish camino “road, highway" < Gaulish Latin camminus "road" (cf. 
Irish ceimin "to walk," Welsh cam "a step," Breton cam "step"); Spanish 
carro "cart, wagon" « Gaulish carrus "cart" (cf. Irish car, Breton karr 
"cart," Welsh car "car"); Spanish callao "pebble" < Celtic caljom 
"stone" (cf. Modern Irish calad "hard, firm," Welsh caled "hard," Bret- 
on kalet "hard"); Spanish grava "stone, gravel", cf. Cornish grow "grav- 
el," Breton grouan "gravel." 


p. Nautical: 


Spanish galerna "stormy blast from the northwest" < Celtic gaZerna 
"strong wind" (cf. Breton gwalarn); Spanish goleta "schooner", cf. Bret- 
on gwelan "sea swallow," Welsh gwylan "gull." A beautiful semantic con- 
cept which compares the graceful sea swallow with a ship. 


It should be clear from the material presented above that Hispano- 
Celtic research has made perceptible gains since the turn of the century. 
The contributions of Professors Corominas and Tovar are of signal impor- 
tance and have added a broad dimension to our knowledge. The data 
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brought to light by these tireless, indefatigable workers will supply 
grist for the mills of present and future researchers for many years 
to come. 

In spite of great progress, however, some vexing problems still 
remain. One of the most perplexing is the origin of Spanish paramo 
"desert," which has exercised the ingenuity of etymologists for some 
three centuries. The earliest attempt to provide an etymology for 
paramo was that of the famous Spanish lexicographer Covarrubias in 
1611, who has this to say about it: "Quasi por heremo, porque en 
aquel contorno, a causa de su cielo, no hay habitacion ninguna". ® 
Almost three centuries later, an Argentine etymologist proposed a 
derivation from Greek napa "alongside" + äuuos "sand".? 

Is pdramo a Celtic word? If it is, it would have to belong to 
the Brythonic, or p Celtic branch and not to the q Celtic. Archaeology 
has established that there were two Celtic waves of invaders of the 
Iberian Peninsula. The first was initiated by the Goidels and the 
second by the Brythons. The Goidelic invasion has been placed at 650 
B. C. and the Brythonic at 250 B. C.!9 Somewhere around or subsequent 
to the latter date, then, the word páramo probably entered the Hispano- 
Celtic domain. 

Since no new etymological proposals have been advanced for years 
now and the problem remains unresolved, the present writer would like 
to suggest the possibility of a development from the IE root *as- "to 
burn," suffixed form *äsa (cf. Latin Gra "altar, hearth," Gridus "dry, 
parched"). A proto-form *aramus could easily have evolved from this 
pattern, and the prefixing of the p would be in perfect accord with 
the Brythonic development. 


9Sebastián de Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o espa- 
ñola, Madrid: Luis Sánchez (1611, 1674), edited by Martin de Riquer, 
Barcelona: S. A. Horta, I.E. (1943), p. 852b. 

?Bárcia, Roque, op. cit. sup., tomo cuatro, p. 64. 

10Arribas, Antonio, op. cit. sup., p. 27. 
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While dealing with the matter of Brythonic p, it might be well to 
recall the observation of the Welsh antiquary, Edward Lhwyd (1660-1709), 
who first classified Celtic into the p and g group, that there were 
"Scarce any words in the Irish besides what are borrowed from the Latin 
or some other language that begin with p, insomuch that in an ancient 
alphabetical vocabulary I have by me, that letter is omitted".!! A 
glance at any modern Irish dictionary will reveal that this situation 
remains unchanged. 

In my own search for remains of Brythonic p in Castilian, I have 
found only one word, perol "kettle" < Gaulish *parium "cauldron," re- 
lated to Welsh pair (cf. the corresponding Q-Celtic Irish form cotre 
"cauldron"). I have also found a P-Italic word in Welsh popty "bake- 
house, oven" (cf. Latin coctus "cooked" and the Latin doublets coquina 
and popina [an Oscan loanword]). Unfortunately, there are no traces 
of the latter in Castilian. 

Some brief, pertinent closing remarks are now in order. Celtic 
studies have gone far beyond the groping, albeit praiseworthy efforts 
of early Celticists. Even so, some naive ideas have persisted. Thus, 
the observation of W. J. Entwistle (The Spanish Language, p. 40) writ- 
ing in 1936 that "only one word of proved Celtic origin is peculiar to 
the Iberian Peninsula: Gal., Ptg. tona "rind," Welsh ton, Ir. tonn" 
is completely unfounded and must be discarded on the basis of the fruit- 
ful research of Professor John Corominas,!? whose excellent etymological 
dictionary contains some outstanding material on the Celtic elements in 
Spanish and, instead of Entwistle's single example tona, documents and 
dates some seventy verified etyma, listing also in the course of his 


1lQuoted by Hyde, op. cit. sup., p. 4. 

Professor Corominas outlines what he considers to be the most 
important results of his Celtic research in "New Information on His- 
pano-Celtic from the Spanish Etymological Dictionary," Zettschrtft 
für celtische Philologie, Band 25, Heft 1/2, pp. 30-58. For any seri- 
ous perusal of his work, however, one must refer directly to his large, 
four volume dictionary, cited above. 
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study over one hundred additional etyma of posstble, but questtonable 
Celtic origin, as he clearly indicates with the laconic comment "tal 
vez céltico." The very perceptive Professor W. D. Elcock (The Romance 
Languages, 1960, p. 176, footnote 1), a quarter of a century after 
Entwistle's work, questions the theory of a single word of proved 
Celtic origin in these words: “There may well be more. The subject 
calls for further investigation." That there are many, many more is 
now patently clear and calls for no further comment. 

Finally, it may be stated unequivocally that the Hispano-Celtic 
linguistic evidence brought to light in the last twenty-five years, 
which we have analyzed, categorized, and evaluated in this paper, has 
completely obsolesced earlier viewpoints and paved the way for the 
further resolution of many perplexing problems. 


LEVELS OF PHONOLOGICAL RESTRICTION IN GREEK AFFIXES! 


EDWIN D. FLOYD 
University of Pittsburgh 


1. Introduction and Examples: 


A notable feature of many languages is that the phonological shape 
of affixes is somehow restricted. Sometimes, the restraints are very 
considerable, especially in the case of inflections per se. In German, 
for example, the only vowel found in inflectional endings is /a/, and 
the only consonants are /d, m, n, r, s, t/2. As a result of this re- 
striction on both vowels and consonants, there is a great deal of ho- 
mophony between the forms that fill different inflectional slots in 
German. Lieben, for example, can be both verbal "love" and adjectival 
"dear", and both uses furthermore involve a variety of paradigmatic 
Slots (inf., lst pl., 2nd pl. polite, 3rd pl.; masc. acc. sg., dat, 
pl., and most of the "weak" forms of the adjective). 

Whatever the cause of the phenomenon just noted, it is not any 
overall limitation in the phonological inventory or phonological pat- 
terning of German. In the language as a whole, there are many more 
consonant phonemes than appear in inflectional endings (at least 17 


lPreliminary versions of this paper were read before the Linguis- 
tic Society of America in December, 1974, and the Linguistics Depart- 
ment of the University of Pittsburgh in January, 1979. I am grateful 
for helpful comments made on both occasions. 

2Roman Jakobson apud Trubetzkoy (1969:255, n. 10). 
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or 18, as against the six consonants which appear in inflections)’, 
and although there are some restrictions, at least a half-dozen of 
these consonants can appear word-finally, in exactly the same position 
as most inflectional endings; examples are provided by tief, Fisch, 
voll, Typ, Bock, doch. 

The same sort of thing may be readily observed in other lan- 
guages. Probably both the vowels and consonants of inflectional end- 
ings are typically restricted in some way; however, it is distinctly 
easier to analyze the patterning in the case of consonants, and I 
Shall therefore concentrate just on these. In Latin, for example, the 
inflectional consonants are limited to eight, viz., /b, d, m, n, r, s, 
t, w/, out of 15 or more consonants*. In Hebrew, there are again just 
eight inflectional consonants, viz., x /?/, n /h/, 1 /w/, >? /y/, 5 
/k/, n /m/, 3 /n/, n /t/, out of 22 or more consonants?. In both in- 
stances, the limited inventory of inflectional consonants is accompa- 


3Cf. Werner (1972:40-2) for overall discussion of the German con- 
sonant system and the absolute minimum number of different phonemes 
which one must set up for the language. 

"In counting inflectional consonants, I have included only those 
which appear in regular paradigmatic patterns; i.e., I have excluded 
various consonants which occur only in isolated pronoun forms, such as 
/g/ and /h/ in nom. sg. ego "I" and dat. sg. mtht "to me". 

If one regards Latin [w] and [y] as allophones of /u/ and /i/, 
there may then be as few as 13 consonant phonemes; of course, if [w] 
is relegated to the status of an allophone of the basically vocalic 
/u/, there will be just seven, rather than eight inflectional conso- 
nants. Other uncertainties regarding the total inventory of Latin in- 
volve [5] and «qu» and «gu»; if some or all of these are regarded as 
separate phonemes, the total number of consonants will increase corre- 
spondingly. 

>As in the case of Latin, I have omitted from consideration those 
consonants which occur only in isolated pronoun forms, e.g., /h/ in 
yanın /’änahnü/ "we". 

The total number of both inflectional consonants and consonant 
phonemes in Hebrew will be considerably higher than I have indicated 
if we regard the various stop/spirant pairs such as [k]:[x], [t ]:[®] 
as constituting separate phonemes; however, the proportion of inflec- 
tional consonants in the overall consonant inventory will remain about 
the same. For the analysis of Hebrew as having just 22 (or 23) conso- 
nant phonemes, which I have adopted, cf. Blau (1976:5-6). 
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nied by a certain amount of potentially confusing homophony between 
different forms. In Latin, the nominative and genitive cases are reg- 
ularly kept distinct; however, many third declension adjectives such 
as omnts “all" show the same form for both cases in the masc. and fem. 
Sing. A similar situation obtains in the Hebrew verbal system, where 
the same form is used in the imperfect for the 2nd sing. masc. and the 
3rd sing. fem., as in nun /tiSmor/ "you (masc. sing.) will guard" or 
"she will guard". 

The inflectional consonants of English are likewise limited, with 
only /t vd, s x z, n, p, r, I/ being used®. To be sure, a language 
with relatively few inflections, such as English, must necessarily 
show some such limitation, since the number of morphologically distinct 
inflectional slots is fewer than the consonant phonemes of the lan- 
guage. The perhaps surprising thing, though, is that certain conso- 
nants are grossly overrepresented in what few inflections English does 
possess. The forms /Suwz/ and /dogz/, for example, can each be gen. 
sing., pl., gen. pl., or 3rd sing. of a verb. Why not distinguish 
these various possibilities by using the archaic -eth for the verb 
form, and -n or -en for the plural, as in some Middle English nouns? 
Likewise, why not get around the surface ambiguity in a phrase such as 
flying planes by developing some phonological distinction between the 
gerund and the present participle forms? As it happens, though, Eng- 
lish does not seem to show any tendency at all in this direction. 
Rather, the trend is towards extending the area of ambiguity. If one 
"drops the -g", as in many varieties of English, the gerund-participle 
ending is then /en/, and for nine or so verbs it is therefore homoph- 
onous with the past participle, also in /an/: takin’ = taken, fallin’ 
= fallen, etc. In fact, one can devise fairly reasonable sentences 
which have three possible underlying structures: "/Seyken/ pop bottles 


This list includes comparative -er and adverbial -ly, but ex- 
cludes /m/, which appears only in a few essentially isolated forms, 
viz., am, him, them, and the now rapidly disappearing whom. 
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can make an awful mess" or "/forbiden/ shortcuts can be dangerous." 


2. The Pattern of Greek: 


On the basis of the foregoing examples from German, Latin, Hebrew, 
and English, it would appear that it is fairly frequent for languages 
to display considerable limitation in their repertoire of inflectional 
consonants. Furthermore, such phonological restriction takes place 
even at the expense of actual or potential surface ambiguities. The 
question therefore arises: What advantages (if any) are gained through 
this apparently counterproductive phenomenon? 

In dealing with this question, a study of the inflectional con- 
sonants of Classical Greek will prove ideal. The Greek inflectional 
system is quite elaborate, while its consonantal system is relatively 
Simple. Consequently, it is a fairly straightforward matter to set 
up several quite distinct levels in Greek morphology, and these levels 
can then be fairly simply correlated with some sort of pattern in the 
phonological system. 

In studying the morphology of Greek, we may conveniently start 
with the treatment of Greek forms given by Goodwin and Gulick (1930), 
which aims at both practical comprehensiveness and relative brevity. 
(In contrast, the monumental treatment in Schwyzer [1939] presents 
Greek morphology in a much less compact form, and includes many stray 
formations which are best left aside in discussing the general charac- 
teristics of the system. ) 

Goodwin and Gulick's presentation of Greek morphology clearly 
distinguishes non-inflectional formants (as for agent nouns, patro- 
nymics, etc.) from strictly inflectional formations. Also, it does 
not require too subtle an analysis to distinguish two levels within 
the inflectional area in their presentation. On the more basic level, 
which I shall call Level I inflections, we find (1) the endings for 
case and number in substantives, and (2) the personal endings of verbs 
(marking person and number), along with participial and infinitive 
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formations. (The various verbal endings also include some differen- 
tiation as to voice, tense, and mood.) These nominal and verbal end- 
ings are both summarized in Goodwin and Gulick in tables in bold-face 
type (pp. 40 and 146-7), as well as being discussed in greater detail 
elsewhere (pp. 40-77 and 97-138). Other Greek inflectional morphemes, 
though, are not thus gathered in tabular form anywhere in their pres- 
entation. This second category of inflectional formants, which I shall 
call Level II inflections, includes markers for (1) adjectival compar- 
ison (pp. 77-80) and (2) verbal aspect, tense, and mood (pp. 147-81, 
with skeletal summary on pp. 144-6). 

Except for the participial formants, all of the Level I endings 
appear only word-finally in Greek, while all of the Level II formants 
can appear medially (or at the beginning of a word, in the case of the 
past-time marking augment). The general pattern of occurrence is il- 
lustrated by d&U-tepo-s "Sharper" and 95-co-uev "we shall place," in 
which the Level II comparative and future markers are -tepo- and -oo- 
respectively, while -s and -uev are the Level I nom. sg. masc. and lst 
pl. markers. The participial markers -vt-, -uevo-, -ot-, and -vuv- are 
likewise word-internal, as e.g., in the acc. sing. masc. forms tLSé- 
vt-a "placing" (active) and tusé-yevo-v "placing for oneself" (middle). 
Without any dislocation to the theory of phonological restriction which 
I shall present, they could in fact be moved from Level I to Level II. 
(As we shall see, the general principle is that any consonant which 
appears in the formants of a lower level can also appear in the for- 
mants of a higher level as well.) Nevertheless, the inclusion of the 
participial formants on Level I, as suggested by the presentation in 
Goodwin and Gulick (1930:146-7), seems intuitively correct, and this 
analysis will also be strongly supported by the syntactical consider- 
ations to be discussed in Section 4. 

Ancient Greek had 15 or so consonant phonemes, viz., /p, b, p^, t, 
d, th, k, kh, g, m, n, r, I, s, h/7. Of these, only seven, viz., /t, 


7For general analysis of the Greek consonant system, see Allen 
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Chart I. Total occurrences of individual consonants in the endings 
listed by Goodwin and Gulick (1930)8: 


Level Ta Level Ib Level II Level III 
(nominal) (verbal) (adj. comp.; (adv. ends.; 
p. 40 pp. 146-7 verbal asp.; non-infl. 
tense, mood) formants) 
pp. 77-80 pp. 90-3 
n 10 32 6 20 
s 16 28 7 17 
| -- 22 5 25 
th ~~ 19 3 3 
m -- 10 -- 6 
r -- -— 1 15 
k -- -= 7 
d -- -— -- 17 
| -- -- -- 3 
py. ph SS == == Se 
b, kh -= == == Séi 
g, h = -- — = 


(1968:8, n. 1) and Sommerstein (1973:2). Three problem areas require 
mention: (1) graphemic <z>, (2) phonetic [ y] and [w] in diphthongs, 
and (3) phonetic [n]. Undoubtedly, <z> is to be regarded as a cluster 
/sd/ or /ds/ (cf. Allen 1968:53-6). Probably, phonetic [ y] and [w] 
are best regarded as allophones of /i/ and /u/, as is suggested by the 
Greek writing system; this also appears to be the analysis followed by 
Allen (1968:75-83); Sommerstein (1973:2), on the other hand, regards 
/y/ and /w/ as separate phonemes. The stickiest situation involves [5], 
which does seem to contrast marginally with /g/; consequently, Allen 
(1968:33-7) ends up analyzing it as a separate phoneme, as does also 
Sommerstein (1973:2). 

For the particular analysis of the Greek consonant system which 
I have adopted, see note 7. The totals in Chart I will of course be 
somewhat different if the consonant system is analyzed differently. 
The uncertainty concerning the phonemic status of [5] does not affect 
us, since [n] does not appear in any Greek inflectional or derivational 
morpheme. There is likewise little problem concerning <z>, since this 
should undoubtedly be analyzed as a cluster /sd/ or /ds/; however, if 
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th, k, m, n, r, s/ appear in the various Level I and Level II formations 


(cf. Chart I). The extent to which the same consonants appear again 
and again in Greek inflection can be seen by citing a typical noun 
paradigm such as rode "foot": 


sing. dual plural 
nom TOU-G , rnoô-ESc 
acc. TO6-a } nöö-e 166-a¢ 
gen. (-abl.) roô-0c " 106-0Qv 
dat. 106-c } roë-otv to-ot 


In this and all other nominal paradigms, the only consonants which 
appear are /n, s/. Verbal paradigms are likewise restricted, including 
only /t, t^, m, n, s/ as in téseuor "place oneself, be placed": 


sing. dual plural 
1 TÜIE-UaL tu9é-ue9a 
2. t69e-cau ^ tUSE-OFE 
, } TéSe-o$ov , 
3. TLIE-TAL TLIE-VTAL 


inf. tU%e-o8aL; part. TLIE-neVo-S, etc. 


In Level II, two new consonants appear, viz., /r, k/, along with all of 
the preceding group except /m/; examples of formants on this level are 
the alternative comparative formants -tepo- and -Cov-, superlative 
-tato- and -voto-, aor. pass. -9n-, fut. -oe/o-, perf. -x(a)-, etc. 

At least on phonological grounds, it is tempting to subdivide the 
endings of Level I into Ia (nominal) and Ib (verbal), since the only 


it is considered a unit phoneme, 2 or 3 occurrences of /z/ must be 
added to Level III (and the same number of occurrences of both /s/ 

and /d/ deleted). The alternative analysis of <ai>, <oi>, <eu>, etc. 
as containing consonantal /y/ or /w/ will make the biggest difference, 
since /y/ will then appear 7 times in Level Ia, 8 times in Level Ib, 

2 times in Level II, and 3 times in Level III, while /w/ will occur 4 
times in Level III. 
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consonants in the endings of nouns are /n, s/, while verb forms include 
both of these, plus /t, th, m/. However, if any such division into sub- 
levels is to be made, it would seem to be distinctly less fundamental 
than the distinction between Level I and Level II. Nominal and verbal 
endings alike lie at the very basis of Greek morphology. Level II for- 
mants, on the other hand, are somewhat less central, as appears from 
the treatment in practically any introductory Greek book, in which the 
case endings of nouns and the personal endings of verbs are typically 
among the first things dealt with, while discussion of tense, aspect, 
adjectival comparison, etc., comes later. 

In their function, degree of systematization, etc., non-inflec- 
tional formants (Goodwin and Gulick 1930:182-90) occupy an intermediate 
place between the lexicon as a whole and inflections proper. Examples 
include agentive -tno- and -tn-, formants for abstract nouns such as 
-TL-, -Ol-, -un-, -uo-, patronymic -Lôn-, adjectival -uxo-, -vo-, -Ao-, 
and verbal -auv- and -ız- (probably this last was phonetically [izd], 
phonemically /isd/). To these various non-inflectional formants, we 
should also add some dozen or so adverbial endings (Goodwin and Gulick 
1930:90-2), since at least in Greek, adverbs clearly belong here rather 
than among inflectional endings per se?. Aside from the basic adver- 
bial ending -ws, which might well be considered a Level I inflectional 
ending (and which fits into our scheme phonologically, inasmuch as s 
is an important Level I consonant), all other adverbial "inflections" 
are used only with special types of words (place-names, other locations, 
numerals, names of languages, etc.), rather than with all adjectives or 
substantives generally. Examples are allative -5e (Xzáptnv-6e "to 
Sparta", otxa-6e "homeward"), distributive ae (tetpa-urs "four times"), 


?Cf. Goodwin and Gulick (1930:90) on the non-inflectional nature 
of many adverbial "endings" in Greek: "In many instances the stems 
are no longer in use as separate words, the adverbs being crystallized 
forms and not felt to be inflections". 
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and the formants in ‘EAAnv-vot’ "(to speak) in Greek" and raout-tvônv 
"(to assign offices) by wealth". 

These two categories of non-inflectional formants and adverbial 
endings may be grouped together as Level III formants. Taking the two 
types together, we find that the consonants represented are /d, th, k, 
|, m, n, r, s, t/. I.e., all of the consonants from our previous lists 
are included, along with /d, 1/ (cf. Chart I). 


3. An Explanation in Terms of Frequency: 


Two complementary effects in the overall pattern of frequency of 
Greek consonants result directly from the facts thus far discussed. 
There is (1) a preponderance of /n, s, t/, etc. in any running text, 
while (2) in the lexical items per se (words without inflectional and 
derivational formants), things are more evened out. This is a priori 
evident, since only /n, s, t/, etc. occur in inflectional endings; how- 
ever, it may also be helpful to illustrate this specifically through 
Charts II and III, which are based on a count of the consonants in the 
first 17% Oxford pages of Plato, Symposium (10,000 consonant phonemes 
all together). Chart II tabulates the occurrences of consonants ac- 
cording to their use in various morphological categories and in lexical 
items per se. In addition to the various inflectional and derivational 
levels already discussed, Chart II also lists separately two other 
classes of phoneme-occurrence which are probably best considered apart 
from the lexicon as a whole, viz., (1) movable consonants (e.g., /n/ in 
éotuv ayasds "is good" vs. ¿oru naàčs "is beautiful") and (2) /h, t/ in 
the stem of the definite article ó, n, tó "the". In Chart III, three 
different rankings in terms of frequency are presented, with both in- 
dividual and cumulative percentages in each instance. 

The trends in frequency which are tabulated in Charts II and III 
suggest that the pattern of restriction in Greek inflectional conso- 
nants may be explained as tending to reconcile two potentially con- 
flicting desiderata. 
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Chart II. Frequency of occurrence of consonant phonemes on various 
inflectional levels, etc., in Plato, Symposium, 172a1-184e2 
(through todtwv)!?: 


mov- stem Ia, Ib, II, IIL, Lex- Total 
able of nom- ver- comp.; non- ical 
con- art- inal bal asp., inf. items 
son- icle tense, form., per 
ants mood adv. se 
ends. 
/b/ =. Sr == -- -_ -- 76 76 
/g/ -- -— -— -- —— -= 328 328 
[5] -- -- -- -- -- -- 40 40 
/ d/ == gus == -- —— 35 471 506 
It) — -- -- 84 15 19 175 293 
/k/ 12 -- -- -- I3 24 620 669 
/\/ = = == -= -— -- 615 615 
/m/ EE -— —— 121 -— 21 422 564 
/n/ 52 _ 493 396 ' 26 39 746 1752 
/p/ -- -~ —— -- -— —— 652 652 
/r/ = _— —— -- 28 31 662 721 
/s/ 12 -— 530 153 134 160 489 1478 
/t/ -- 27 -- 180 79 108 802 1442 
l|ph/ — -- -— -- -- ~~ 161 161 
/kh/ 8 -- -- -- -- 3 164 175 
/h/ -- 75 -- -- -- -- 453 528 
. Total 84 348 1023 934 295 440 6876 10000 


10Three Greek consonantal graphemes are not represented in this 
chart, since I have taken them as standing for consonant clusters (LC 
as a combination of /s/ and /d/, E as /ks/, and bas /ps/). For the 
benefit of those who may be interested in the frequencies of Greek 
graphemes rather than phonemes (e.g., solvers of Greek cryptograms?), 
I list here the overall figures for the occurrence of the various 
graphemes which are affected by my analysis: 6 469, cç 37, 622, E 
47, x 635, o 1377, d 17. It should be noted also that all occurrences 
of [n] are written in Greek as y, which brings its total up from 328 
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Chart III. Rank order of consonants in (a) total sample from Plato, 
(b) sample with exclusion of all inflectional and deriva- 
tional occurrences, and (c) sample with exclusion of all 
inflectional and derivational occurrences, movable conso- 
nants, and occurrences in definite article: 


(a) per- cum. (b) per- cum. (c) per- cum. 
cent per- cent per- cent per- 
cent cent cent 
In 3752 1705 17:5 JET 21075: AT e JR 2802. ET C31 
[sl 1478 14.8 32.3 /n/ 798 10.9 25.6 /n/ 746 10.8 22.5 
/t/ 1442 14.4 46.7 /r/ 662 9.1 34.7 Ir) 662 9.6 32.1 
/r/ 721 7.2 53.9  /p/ 652 8.9 43.6 /p/ 652 9.5 41.6 
/k/ 669 6.7 60.6 /k/ 632 8.6 52.3 /k/ 620 9.0 50.6 
/p/ 652 6.5 67.1 /I/ 615 8.4 60.7 /I/ 615 8.9 59.6 
/\/ 615 6.2 73.3 /h/ 528 7.2 67.9 /s/ 489 7.1 66.7 
/m/ 564 5.6 78.9 /s/ 501 6.9 74.8 /d/ 471 6.8 73.5 
/h/ 528 5.3 84.2 /d/ 471 6.4 81.2  /h/ 453 6.6 80.1 
/d/ 506 5.1 89.3 /m/ 422 5.8 87.0 /m/ 422 6.1 86.3 
/g/ 328 3.3 92.6 J/g/ 328 4.5 91.5 /g/ 328 4.8 91.0 
/thy 293 2.9 95.5  /th/ 175 2.4 93.9 /th/ 175 2.5 93.6 
/kh/ 175 1.8 97.2  /kh/ 172 2.4 96.2 /kh/ 164 2.4 96.0 
/ph/ 161 1.6 98.8  /ph/ 161 2.2 98.4 /ph/ 161 2.3 98.3 
/b/ 76 0.8 99.6 /b/ 76 1.0 99.5 /b/ 76 1.1 99.4 
[n] 40 0.4 100.0 [n] 40 0.5 100.0 [n] 40 0.6 100.0 
10000 7308 6876 


to 368. Out of the 40 occurrences of [n] in this sample, 25 represent 
underlying /n/ and 15 represent underlying /g/. 

In any analysis along the lines of Chart II, there must probably 
be some arbitrariness about the assignment of phonemes to one or another 
of columns Ia, Ib, etc. In the case of pronouns, I have counted endings 
as inflectional if they are part of a regular pattern, but not if they 
are essentially isolated; thus, gen. nuüv "of us'' is treated as con- 
taining the ubiquitous gen. pl. ending -wv, while dat. nutv "to us" is 
not analyzed as containing any inflectional consonants, since it is not 
readily identifiable with any regular nominal inflectional pattern. In 
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The one desideratum is that some phonemes (such as /n, s, t/) 
should be distinctly more frequent than others. The reasons for this 
do not seem to be entirely understood, but significant variation in the 
frequencies of phonemes is an obvious way of achieving the redundancy 
necessary for effective communication in natural languages (cf. Kahn 
1967:743-6). An acceptable degree of redundancy could be achieved with 
all phonemes being used with very much the same, relatively low frequen- 
cy; however, this theoretical possibility seems to be avoided in real 
languages. In Indo-European languages, the apicals (dentals or alveo- 
lars) seem regularly to be the most frequent consonant phonemes!!. 

Some other languages show quite different preferences, but nevertheless 
they show preferences. Hawaiian, for example, lacks apical oral stops, 
and uses /n/ with only middling frequency; nevertheless, there is a 
striking range between the most frequent and least frequent consonants 
of Hawaiian, according to Paolo Comba in Pukui and Elbert (1965:xix), 


a few respects, I have departed from the analysis of Goodwin and Gulick. 
Thus, I have treated /n/ and /sk/ in verb forms such as tuvSdveose "you 
(pl.) inquire" and ÜUnepanodvnoneLv "to die on behalf of" as part of the 
lexical items per se, rather than as Level II inflections (as would be 
indicated by Goodwin and Gulick 1930:145). Also, I have treated /|/ in 
ôñAos "clear, evident" and gatAos "slight, paltry" as lexical rather 
than derivational, as one perhaps might. On the other hand, I have 
treated -axn in "oAAaxfj "in many ways" as a Level III derivational mor- 
pheme, although this is not listed under either adverbial or derivation- 
al formants by Goodwin and Gulick. On the whole, all these points make 
little difference (the occurrences of /n, s, k/ in present formations 
in the Plato sample total only six or seven for each consonant, and 
there are only three occurrences of Level III /|kh/. It may, however, 
be worth noting that adverbial -ws occurs often -- 58 times all togeth- 
er. If these occurrences of -ws are moved from Level III to some other 
place (e.g., Level Ia), appropriate adjustments should be made in the 
various totals for /s/. 

llExamples are the figures gathered from various sources in Herdan 
(1966:31) for English, Italian, and Czech, along with figures presented 
by Meier (1967:252) for German and by Whitney (1889:26) for Sanskrit. 
According to these various counts, the four most frequent consonant 
phonemes in order in the various languages are as follows: English 
In, t, r, s/, Italian 7l, r, n, t/, Czech 75; |I, t, n/, German /n, r, 
t, d/, and Sanskrit /l, r, v, £45 
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where the following percentages of occurrence are listed: /k/ 10.1, 
INS 7.5, /n/ 5.7, /?°/ 5.2, /h/ 4.8, /m/ 3.7, /w/ 2.5, /p/ 1.5 (with 
consonants constituting 41% of all phonemes in a running text)!?. 

Another desideratum, potentially in conflict with the attainment 
of significant variation in frequency among the phonemes of a language, 
is that all of the language's phonological resources should be adequate- 
ly utilized, so that speakers can express many different shades of 
meaning within any particular semantic area. 

Both desired results can be reconciled by (1) having a wide vari- 
ety of phonological possibilities open in the lexicon, while (2) the 
phonemes which actually turn out to be most frequent in any particular 
language are distinctly overrepresented on the derivational and inflec- 
tional levels. 

In Greek, for example, the general idea of combustion can be ex- 
pressed by the verbs alu "burn, set on fire", néuronue “kindle, set 
on fire", Soa "light up, cause to blaze", yAeyw "burn, blaze", etc. 
Even on this, the semantic or lexical level, some phonemes appear with 
greater frequency than others (cf. the figures under (c) in Chart III), 
but except for the distinctly low frequency of a few phonemes, viz., 
Zo, th, kh, ph, b/, there is a fairly balanced representation of the 
entire Greek phonological system!?. The inflections and other deriva- 
tional formants which can be applied to these words, though, show a 
much more limited phonological repertoire, and thus build up the pro- 
portion of various specific consonants, mainly apicals, in any Greek 


12another instance of a language in which the most frequent conso- 
nants, by and large, are not the apicals is Kaiwa (a dialect of the 
South American language Guarani). According to Loraine Bridgeman apud 
Sigurd (1968:3), the four most frequent consonants in Kaiwa in order 
are fn, Dis Pa ds 

l?In column (c) in Chart III, the first 10 out of 15 consonant 
phonemes show a range from just 11.7% to 6.1%; i.e., /t/ in first place 
is 1.9 times as frequent as /m/ in tenth place. In column (a), on the 
other hand, the first 10 out of 15 consonants range from 17.5% down to 
5.12; i.e., /n/ in first place is 3.4 times as frequent as /d/ in tenth 
place. 
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text: nat-ouev "we burn", xat-ete "you (pl.) burn", nat-ovres "burning" 
(nom. pl. masc.), uav-otuxds "Caustic", xav-otno "cauterizing implement", 
etc. 


4. An Explanation in Terms of Semantic Independence or Freedom of 
Occurrence: 


Although we may have made a step in the right direction, the bare 
numerical facts as just interpreted cannot be the whole story. A seri- 
ous objection to any explanation in terms of frequency alone is provid- 
ed by prepositions and particles. These are typically words of high 
frequency, and they would therefore seem to be as good a way as inflec- 
tional endings for building up the proportion of /n, s, t/, etc. in 
any running text. As it happens, though, neither group of words shows 
any very great tendency in this direction. Important Greek prepositions 
like dug’ "about, around", dnd "away from", éx/é£ "out of", Sta "through", 
rept "concerning, about", and tpos "toward" show consonants such as /p^, 
p, k, d, r/, which do not appear in Level I inflections. The same prob- 
lem arises also with particles such as 6€ "and, but", yao "for, because", 
and ye "indeed", with /d, g, r/, etc.!* (Similarly, the important Eng- 
lish prepositions of, from, for, by, with include non-inflectional /v, 

f, m, b, w, 0/.) 

The relative unimportance of frequency alone as an explanation in 

Greek is also shown by the fact that many inflectional endings are ac- 


(por Greek prepositions, see Goodwin and Gulick (1930:254-62) ; 
for particles, see Denniston (1966). Actually, there do seem to be 
some restrictions on the phonology of these words, particularly with 
respect to the types of clusters which are permitted (primarily just 
(1) nasal plus stop and (2) stop plus /r/, in contrast to the more var- 
ied types of clusters which appear in lexical items such as SA 
"strength", £o9Aóg "noble", etc.). However, any such restrictions on 
the phonological patterns of prepositions and particles are clearly 
a different sort of thing from the absolute absence of /g, kh, Dis p^, 
b/ from inflectional and derivational morphemes. 
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tually much less frequent than prepositions and particles. For example, 
in the sample from Plato used for Chart II, we find the following fre- 
quencies for various prepositions and particles: sept 15, nods 11, 

yap 50, ye 15; in contrast, 1st sing. -unv occurs only twice, 2nd sing. 
-{o)%a occurs only once, and dual endings such as -ouv, -o8ov, -oSnv, 
and -o9ov do not occur at all. 

Rather than in terms of frequency, the gradation between different 
levels of phonological restriction can better be explained as reflecting 
the relative independence of various morphemes. The more circumscribed 
the choice of a particular morpheme is by grammatical and syntactical 
considerations, the more restricted the range of permitted phonemes, 
and vice versa. 

The general principles which I have in mind can first be illus- 
trated from English. At the one extreme, both semantically and phono- 
logically, we have the words denoting semantically independent concepts 
such as burn, scorch, come, up, down, tree, maple, etc. At the other 
extreme, most constrained by other elements in the sentence, and also 
most restricted phonologically, are endings such as -s, -ed, -en, -ing, 
-1y, etc. The one group ranges from the relatively specific (burn, 
scorch, maple, etc.) to the very general (come, up, down, etc.), but 
the occurrence of any such morphemes is in general not dictated by 
grammatical or syntactical considerations. The speaker of English may 
perfectly well say scorch or explode Or cateh on fire instead of burn, 
and each different verb will convey a distinctly different message. In 
contrast, little if any semantic distinction can be correlated with the 
grammatical difference between (1) I saw the grease catch on fire and 
(2) I saw the grease catching on fire. 

Similarly, the difference between up and down or to and from seems 
intuitively fundamental (despite the notorious multivalency of preposi- 
tions), in a way that purely inflectional endings are not. 

To be sure, some grammatical distinctions do correspond quite pre- 
cisely with differences in the real world. For example, the contrast 
between singular and plural can be pinned down much more precisely than 
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the difference between burn, scorch, and sear. Nevertheless, I think 
such a grammatical difference fits into our scheme well enough, as re- 
flecting a semantically secondary distinction. Despite the potentially 
great difference between (1) Laios was killed by robbers and (2) Laios 
was killed by a robber (cf. Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 842-7, etc.), 
the effects of the two sentences seem intuitively closer to each other 
than either is to (3) Latos was killed by Oedipus, or (4) Latos was 
killed by hts son. 

Inflectional endings of course play a much larger role in Greek 
than in English. Otherwise, though, the situation with respect to the 
relative independence or dependence of various morphemes is similar in 
the two languages. In Greek, the complement of a verb such as pnut 
"say", Aéyo "say, speak, report", voudcw "think", ot6o "know", or ópdo 
"see" can be a clause with ott and the indicative, or an infinitive or 
a participle, depending on the introductory verb and various stylistic 
factors. Aéyu is regularly used with ötu; emt and voutcw take the in- 
finitive; oË6a takes the participle; and dpdw can take all three con- 
structions (although the infinitive is rare with this verb). In re- 
porting an idea such as "Pausanias stopped" or "Pausanias ceased" there 
will therefore be various possible forms for both the noun and the verb: 
AéYo OtL Hlaucavtag énavcato "I say that P. stopped", vout Em laucavtav 
ra0cac9au "I think that P. stopped", ot6o Tavoaviav ravoduevov "I know 
that P. stopped", etc. The three sentences differ in various ways, 
but the crucial difference is whether one has Aéyo, vouttw, or otôa. 
Semantically, it is quite secondary what Level Ia ending the noun has 
(-s or -v), or what Level Ib ending the verb has (-to, -o9av, Or -uevov). 
In fact, the choice of one grammatical form or another in these partic- 
ular examples is almost as much automatic as is the appearance or non- 
appearance of movable /n, s, k/ in éoté(v), ottw(s), où(x), etc. 1? 


l^Anyone who is the least familiar with Greek will immediately 
recognize that in an important sense I have overstated the case for 
the semantically secondary nature of the various Level Ia and Ib end- 
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Morphological Levels II and III, which lie between inflectional 
endings and the general lexicon, likewise possess an intermediate de- 
gree of syntactic and grammatical independence, corresponding exactly 
to the intermediate degree of phonological diversity which they exhibit. 

The agent nouns, abstract nouns, patronymics, denominative verbs, 
distributive adverbs, etc. of Level III can be replaced with various 
periphrases. Instead of noun-tnhs "poet", one can say òs movet "he who 
makes" or à nounoäs "the one who has made". Instead of ’Atoetôns "son 
of Atreus", one can say ’Atpéos buds (same meaning). In each instance, 
though, the word with the derivative formant (mounts, etc.) has a dis- 
tinctly different "feel" from the periphrasis. As a result, it will 
tend to remain the same through variations in grammatical and syntacti- 
cal structure, rather than being replaced by any theoretically possible 
periphrasis. Nountns, for example, is specifically "poet" or "creative 
artist", rather than simply "maker". ’Atpetôns may be glossed in the 
same way as ’Atpéos vids, but it is really a word in its own right, 
with a certain heroic aura about it; consequently, it is overwhelmingly 
the form used in Homeric epic, occurring 162 times in the Iliad, while 
the genitive phrase occurs only 12 times. 

In Section II, we set up a contrast between Level I and Level II 


ings. On Level Ia, for example, the difference between /s/ and /n/ 
signals the important difference between nominative and accusative. 
Consequently, alternative sentences with /n/ in place of /s/ (and vice 
versa) will have quite different underlying structures, and in this way 
will be semantically quite different. The alternative sentence (la) 

Ayw ött Tavoavtay énatoato is odd, but presumably means something like 
"I say that he (# P.) stopped P. for himself". Sentences (2a) voutto 
Tavoavtas naócac9au and (3a) ot8a Tavoavlas ravoduevos are both perfectly 
straightforward Greek sentences, with the meanings "I, P., think that I 
stopped" and "I, P., know that I stopped". The important point, though, 
is not whether these alternatives make sense, but rather that in the 
three sentences in the text (glossed "I say/think/know that P. stopped"), 
the choice of construction in Greek and the corresponding choice of end- 
ing on the noun llaucavua- depends solely on the introductory-verb CO Ze, 
vouttw, or ota), rather than on any semantic difference between the 
various ways of expressing the dependent clause "P. stopped". 
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inflectional formations primarily on the basis of how the various for- 
mants were presented by Goodwin and Gulick (1930). We may now see more 
clearly the fundamental difference between the two levels -- and in the 
process see why the participle is properly placed in Level I rather 
than Level II. 

As one varies the grammar of a sentence, Level II formants exhibit 
a much greater stability than is shown by Level I endings. The sen- 
tence Socrates ts wisest can (among other modifications) be replaced 
by indirect statements such as The Delphte oracle says that Socrates 
ts wisest or I think that Socrates is the wisest, or by a clause such 
as since Socrates ts wisest, ... . In the original sentence, the words 
Socrates and wtsest will both be nominative in Greek. In some forms of 
indirect statement, however, they will both be accusative, and one way 
of expressing the causal clause will be with a genitive absolute, with 
both forms in the genitive. In all three instances, though, the super- 
lative formant will be essentially the same: nom. cogó-tato-c, acc. 
cogü-toto-v, gen. cogw-tat-ov. An exactly parallel phenomenon appears 
in the sentences given earlier to illustrate the various complements 
for verbs of saying, thinking, etc. The three forms for "stopped" used 
then were é-nat-oa-to, 1a0-00-0%ar, and nau-od-uevo-v, with three dif- 
ferent Level I formations to signal indicative, infinitive, and parti- 
ciple respectively. In all three instances, though, there is a constant 
Level II formant (aorist -ca-). 

A distinctly troublesome complication to our analysis connecting 
the overall phonological pattern of different classes of formants with 
their relative semantic independence or dependence is presented by the 
category of person in verbs (as well as by verbal number). Obviously, 
the change from cogdtatos ein "I am wisest" to coodtatéds ef “you (sing.) 
are wisest" makes a good deal of difference to what the sentence means 
-- as much difference, in fact, as is made by the choice of cogo- "wise" 
instead of Bpadu- "slow, dull, stupid" or and "away from" instead of 
ets "into". Yet, there can scarcely be any doubt that we should include 
the personal endings of verbs, along with the endings of nouns, in a 
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more fundamental category of inflection than the markers for verbal as- 
pect, tense, and mood!®. 

In considering this problem, it is important to recognize that in 
any conversational interchange, the personal endings of verbs do change 
in a way which is much like the shifts in inflection which are occa- 
Sioned by shifting from direct statement to indirect statement to caus- 
al clause, etc. I.e., what Speaker A refers to as "I" -- using in Greek 
the endings -w, -v, -a, -uav, -unv, etc. -- will be "you" for Speaker B 
-- with the endings -eus, -s, -ev, -oav, etc. Consequently, it is rea- 
sonable that the personal endings on verbs should show a distinctly 
limited repertoire, just like other inflectional categories whose ap- 
pearance in a sentence is heavily determined by the grammatical and 
syntactical context. 

It is also significant that Greek has the option of using independ- 
ent pronouns to express the subject of a sentence or some clauses, such 
as éyw "I", có "you (sing.)", 66e "this one, he", etc. These independ- 
ent subject pronouns are used for emphasis or contrast, or when there 
is a need for particular clarity. As such, the subject pronouns are 
independent semantic indicators, much like any other part of the lexi- 
con. We might therefore expect to find a full phonological range ex- 
hibited in them, just as we do in the lexicon of Greek as a whole. 

This expectation is fully borne out in forms such as éyw "I", nuets 
"we", 68e "this one, he", éxetvos "that one, he", etc., with consonants 
which do not appear in Level I inflections: /g, h, d, k/. The personal 


endings themselves, though, are more or less automatically determined 


Wd might seem that the separation of nominal and verbal inflec- 
tion into Levels Ia and Ib would be adequate to deal with this diffi- 
culty, inasmuch as verbal person appears on the phonologically more 
complex Level Ib. This is not, however, particularly satisfactory, 
since nominal and verbal endings alike are crucial in Greek morphology; 
of. the figures in Chart II, where the totals on both levels are about 
the same (1023 consonant phonemes in Level Ia and 934 consonant pho- 
iemes in Level Ib, as against a total of 735 consonant phonemes in 
Levels II and III together). 
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by the grammatical structure of any particular discourse, and appear 
whether or not there is any particular need for emphasis, contrast, or 
clarity. As forms thus heavily circumscribed by the surrounding gram- 
matical structure, they are therefore properly classed as Level I in- 
flections and show a correspondingly restricted phonology. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN COLLOQUIAL WELSH 
(CYMRAEG BYW) 


ROBERT A. FOWKES 
New York University 


Er cof am JAK -- Sgolor mawr, 
Celt pybyr, Athro disglair, 
Dyn da 


Among the languages that fascinated J. Alexander Kerns, the Celtic 
tongues occupied an important place in his esteem and in his study. His 
"informal" (= unpaid) sessions on Gaulish, Irish, and Welsh revealed 
the same depth of knowledge and vast scope of mastery as were evinced 
in Latin, Greek, Hittite, Turkish, Hungarian, and all the rest; and 
his enthusiasm for Celtic was, non-chauvinistically, enhanced by ethnic 
connections. It was in a seminar of his that I first heard the desig- 
nation of the Celtic peoples as the "lenited nations", although he, 
with his customary modesty, embarrassedly denied authorship later on. 
In his series of concise and intelligently ordered grammars of many 
languages (still unpublished) there was a sketch, as he called it, of 
Welsh. It was, however, a grammar of modern literary Welsh. When he 
suggested on one occasion that Welsh might be the only language to pre- 
serve the -nt of the third plural of verbs (whether from secondary -nt 
or primary -nti in Indo-European), I questioned the validity of the 
claim. He replied that some languages admittedly retain the nt ortho- 
graphically -- French, for example -- but that they do not actually 
have those sounds phonetically present. He was somewhat amazed, if not 
disappointed, at the statement that this also applies to spoken Welsh, 
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apart from some hyper-conservative utterances from the pulpit and in 
certain traditional singing, and that a verb that is written canant 
"they sing, will sing" is spoken without the final -t. After looking 
into the features of colloquial Welsh and consulting with native speak- 
ers, he stated that there seems to be a greater gap between the written 
and spoken forms of Welsh than is found in those of any other country 
in Europe. He obviously was not referring to dialects. 

In recent decades a type of Welsh has developed and has become 
more and more accepted by "educated speakers" as something very close 
to a standard form of the spoken language, called Cymraeg Byw, "living 
Welsh". Promulgated by no governmental agency or similar directing 
body, it is nevertheless being taught in numerous courses, including 
"crash" courses and Ulpan (Wlpan) classes. It is the language present- 
ed in most recent grammars and instructional books on spoken Welsh. It 
is the language used in Welsh-speaking Wales every day and in all those 
organizations and societies that conduct their activities in Welsh. It 
is understood in both North and South Wales, although each area inevi- 
tably has its own particular "flavor" (intonation, pronunciation of vow- 
els and diphthongs, and a limited number of special lexical items). 
This paper will look at some of the directions taken by Cymraeg Byw in 
the adjective, noun, verb, and numerical system. 


The Adjective 


The term Cymraeg Byw conceivably incorporates a slap or two at con- 
ventional Welsh, first by implying that the latter may, in a sense, be 
"dead"; moreover the absence of lenition of b- in the adjective byw 
(theoretically mandatory after the feminine noun Cymraeg) may be an in- 
tended avoidance with ulterior motives. *Cymraeg Fyw is the expected 
form. This is somewhat surprising, because "Living Welsh" itself does 
not abandon mutation in most such cases. There has, to be sure, been a 
vacillation of initial b- in some adjectives following feminine nouns; 
for example, bach "small, dear". In North Welsh, bach has been tradi- 
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tionally "unmutated" after a fem. sing. noun, although the synonymous 
bechan is not thus exempt. The South has preferred the lenited form 
fach in all such instances. It would not have been surprising if Liv- 
ing Welsh had cancelled this mutation for all words with initial b, but 
that has not happened. 

In the comparison of adjectives, recent colloquial Welsh permits 
forms that are still regarded as erroneous (or even "illiterate") by 
conservative speakers. There are four degrees of comparison in Welsh: 
positive, equative, comparative, and superlative. The last three of 
these have, even in literary Welsh, analytic alternatives to the (his- 
torical) synthetic formations, for example: 


Positive Equative Comparative Superlative 

eryf eryfed or eryfach or eryfa(f) or 
mor gryf muy cryf muyalf) cryf 

"strong" "as strong" "stronger" "strongest" 


The analytic formations obviously use separate words for "as", "more", 
and "most" in the equative, comparative, and superlative, respectively. 
The equative requires lenition of following susceptible initial con- 
sonants, whereas the comparative and superlative do not. Levelling has 
not occurred. The chief adjectives with irregular comparison (subse- 
quently levelled) are, in literary Welsh: 


hawdd "easy" hawsed "as easy" haws "easier" hawsaf "easiest" 
anodd "hard" anhawsed anos anhawsaf 

hen "old" hyned hün/hynach hynaf 

hir "long" eyhijd hwy hwyaf 


In Cymraeg Byw these have become: 
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hawdd mor hawdd hawddach/mwy hawdd  hawdda/ mwya hawdd 
anodd mor anodd mwy anodd mwya anodd 
hen mor hen henach hena 


hir mor hir hirach hira 


Oversimplified statements in the grammars have often stated that, 
in literary Welsh, the choice between synthetic and analytic formations 
in adjective comparison depended on the length of the adjective in the 
positive, short ones taking synthetic forms and larger ones, analytic 
(cf. English small, smaller, smallest; beautiful, more beautiful, etc.). 
That this was not quite true, even for literary Welsh, is shown by the 
example cryf: muy cryf. (A "minus comparison" : cold, less cold, least 
cold is, as in English, analytic exclusively, and the equative is not 
frequent. )! 

The abolition of suppletion and its replacement by forms based on 
analogical extension of the positive has not met with universal approv- 
al, and some speakers of Cymraeg Byw shun forms like hirach, hira ("long- 
er, longest") with the same sort of aversion as might be shown to good, 
*gooder, *goodest in English. With considerable elasticity, Cymraeg Byw 
allows for this conservative retention when desired. Since most instruc- 
tion books state that there is such a choice, learners have often been 
dismayed and would presumably prefer a dictatorial imposition of one 
specific form. But Cymraeg Byw was not -- and is not -- something de- 
vised by a committee aiming to provide a neatly regular language, with 
no exceptions of any kind, for the purpose of teaching beginners. It 
has, rather, developed organically from real spoken Welsh, and the kinds 
of reductions of irregularities found in it are already present, for the 
most part, in spoken varieties of Welsh. | 

In a limited number of adjectives literary Welsh has separate forms 
for masculine and feminine, for instance, gwyn m., gwen f. "white"; sych 


lüvamadeg Cymraeg Cyfoes, p. 15. 
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m., sech f. "dry". The vowel alternation reflects the nature of the 
ancient ending (in Proto-Brythonic, Celtic, etc.). Thus gwyn repre- 
sents *uindos, and gwen *uinda. And sych/sech, while borrowed from 
Latin, result from a similar variation (siccus m., sicca f., although 
it was not likely that the nominative case was the actual source) .2 
Since most Welsh adjectives now have, presumably as a result of the 
operation of analogical processes, identical forms for masculine and 
feminine, the spoken language has lost most of the old special forms 
for the feminine and replaced them by the masculine. Nevertheless, 

the feminine forms still persist in a certain number of expressions 

and combinations, and Cymraeg Byw retains them, for example: gafr wen 
"a white goat" (m. guyn), geneth fechan "a little girl" (m. bychan), 
etc.? The retention of these exceptional feminine forms seems to be 
aided and abetted by their occurrences in geographical names (Afon Wen 
"White River", Llanfairfechan "Little Chapel of St. Mary", etc.), in 
well-known songs, and in other more or less indelible contexts. Inter- 
estingly enough, Jones and Thomas* found some of these feminine adjec- 
tives in "spontaneous speech" but did not hear such instances as cath 
wleb "wet cat", gardd sech "dry garden", or afon seth "straight river"; 
instead the feminine nouns cited were heard with masculine adjectives: 
cath wlyb, gardd sych, afon syth. Yet the identity of cath, e.g., as 
feminine is attested by the lenition of gwlyb to wlyb (via prehistoric 
*vul-). Mutation thus seems less vulnerable than internal vocalic alter- 
nations. And gender, for all its lack of logic in Welsh, is not readily 
abandoned or levelled. 


Nouns 


2Jones and Thomas, pp. 188-9; Morris-Jones, Welsh Grammar, pp. 238- 
9. Most such adjectives will have w or y in the m., alternating with o 
and e, respectively, in the f. I 

SGramadeg Cymraeg Cyfoes, p. 14. 

*Jones and Thomas, p. 187. 
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The main complications in Welsh nouns concern the formation of the 
plural. Case distinctions do not exist, save for unrecognized vestiges. 
There are at least seven classes of Welsh nouns based on plural forma- 
tion, and one or two of these have subdivisions (combining a suffix 
with an internal vowel change, for example). These seven have all been 
retained in contemporary spoken Welsh. In addition to them, the use of 
English plural -s and its Welsh variant -ys has spread, although mostly 
in loanwords: tomatos, bananas, bois; nyrsys ("nurses"). The s is, 
incidentally always voiceless in these words. 

By far the greatest number of Welsh nouns, lexically and contex- 
tually, have the plural ending -(Z)au in literary Welsh. This is still 
true morphologically, but not phonetically. That ending is "realized" 
as -e in South Wales and as -a in most of North Wales. Cymraeg Byw 
effects the possibly strange compromise of retaining the traditional 
spelling -au (or -iau), and each section pronounces the element in its 
own fashion. (There seems to be no difficulty of comprehension in any 
case.) 


The Verb 


For a number of centuries there have existed, side by side, two 
sets of conjugations in Welsh: (1) a synthetic set of tenses, Pres.- 
Fut., Imperf., Aorist, Pluperf., etc., less richly represented in the 
subjunctive than the indicative, and (2) a periphrastic substitute for 
most of the tenses mentioned. The periphrastic is made from tenses of 
the verb "to be" plus various prepositions followed by the verbal noun. 
It would be theoretically conceivable, although in some situations awk- 
ward (because of aspectual situations and the like) to avoid all of the 
inflected forms of the verb and to speak Welsh using the periphrastic 
alone. I have met people who do this (Welsh was never their first lan- 
guage, however). In modern colloquial practice the favoring of the 
periphrastic continues, but none of the conjugated tenses can really be 
Said to have been abandoned. The old Present-Future of the conjugated 
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verb has practically become future only, but this constitutes no formal 
loss. Within the conjugated forms themselves there has, to be sure, 
been considerable analogical levelling. There has been resultant loss 
of distinctions in person, but the consequence is never drastic, since 
the personal pronoun is practically always expressed with the verb (in 
Cymraeg Byw). 

We may briefly illustrate this with four tenses of the indicative 
of canu "sing" in literary Welsh and in Modern Colloquial Welsh (Cym- 
raeg Byw): 


Pres.-Fut. Imperfect Aorist Pluperfect 

Literary: 
Sg. 1 canaf canun cenats canaswn 

2 ceni cantt cenaist canasit/-ud 

3 can canat canodd canasat 
Pl. 1 canun canem canasom canasem 

2 cenwch canech canasoch canasech 

3 canant canent canasant canasent/-ynt 
Colloquial: 
Sg. 1 cana canwn canes cansun 

2 cani canet canest canset 

3 caniff/-th canat/-e canodd cansai/-e 
Pl. 1 canun canen ean(s )on cansen 

2 canwch canech can(s Joch cansech 

3 canan canen can(s)on cansen 


The loss of the final -f (phonetically v) of the first singular is 
characteristic of modern phonological development; similar loss is en- 
countered in superlative adjectives, in nouns, in certain numerals, etc. 
The ending of the third plural in all tenses constitutes orthographical 
recognition of the fact that final -nt was long ago simplified to -n in 
spoken Welsh. This results in homonymy of the first and third plural 
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in three of the tenses treated; but, as has been said, the personal 
pronoun practically always accompanies the verb, and ambiguity does not 
occur. The vowel of the base ean-, which undergoes an umlaut-like 
change in many literary forms, one which, historically, should have 
been even more frequent, has become unified in colloquial Welsh, with 

a prevailing as the sole one. The internal -s- of the aor. pl. (orig- 
inally -ss-) seems to be on the way out, but the s of the pluperfect 

is persistent, no doubt because it is the only feature to distinguish 
pluperfect from imperfect. All trisyllabic verb forms of literary 
Welsh have been reduced to two syllables. 

The one mystery which, on the face of it, looks like an increase 
in difficulty is seen in the third person singular pres.-fut., where 
literary Welsh has a short form can but the colloquial form is cantff 
in South Wales and cantth in North Wales. A few rare forms in -ff do 
occur in Middle Welsh which may be the source of the modern -ff, al- 
though this is far from certain. Nevertheless the dialects must con- 
tain the explanation of this somewhat unusual form of the third pers. 
sing. That person and number is, incidentally, an over-worked member 
of the paradigm, since all plural nouns in Welsh take a third singular 
verb. 

The colloquial past tense of bod "to be" is noteworthy, especially 
in contrast to the corresponding tense in literary Welsh (in the latter 
it is a perfect). 


Literary: Colloquial: 
Sg. 1 büm (earlier bu-um) bues 
2 buost buest 
3 bu buodd 
P1. 1 buom buon 
2 buoch buoch 
3 buant/-ont buon 
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This tense in modern Welsh looks as if it were put together out of 
scraps of two or more other tenses. The one person that agrees in both 
(as so often) is the second plural. The first and third plural develop 
normally enough from the literary forms (of the perfect). But the first 
Singular seems to replace the old perfect ending (itself analogical) 
with the ending of the aorist, not of bod "to be", but of the regular 
verb. The second singular (unlike the plural forms) altered the -ost 

to -est (again by analogy with the aorist), and the third singular seems 
to add the aorist ending (of regular verbs, once more) to the old perf. 
bu. Many people of traditional background have considerable difficulty 
in accepting this tense in Cymraeg Byw. 


Numerats 


The numerals "two", "three", and "four" have separate forms for m. 
and f.: dau m., dwy f. "two"; tri m., tatr f. "three"; pedwar m., ped- 
atr f. "four". These distinctions have been retained in the modern 
colloquial language, as they have in most dialects. There are charac- 
teristic mutations following some cardinal numerals (partly depending 
on linguistic history, partly analogical). Modern colloquial Welsh has 
kept some of these and seems to be gradually discarding others. 

Un "one" causes lenition of the initial of feminine nouns following. 
Dau m. and dwy f. "two" both cause such lenition. In literary Welsh, 
tri "three" and chwe "six" are followed by fricative mutation (conven- 
tionally called "aspirate" mutation, with no great justification). Cym- 
raeg Byw seems in the process of abandoning this mutation. Where lit- 
erary Welsh demands tri chi (radical ei) "three dogs", Cymraeg Byw has 
tri et, with no mutation. And this holds for most theoretically sus- 
ceptible consonants (i.e., historically susceptible). Cymraeg Byw pre- 
fers the non-mutated form. For a few words, however, the fricative 
("aspirate") mutation is kept: tri pheth (radical peth) "three things", 
tri phen (pen) "three heads", chwe cheiniog (ceiniog) "sixpence", also 
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tri chant (cant) "three hundred". 3 

The most drastic change in the Welsh numerals, however, has affect- 
ed the entire method of counting. This has caused vehement opposition 
on the part of some traditionalists who are obviously proud of having 
mastered a highly complex system; but the new method is beginning to 
make it possible to teach mathematics and related subjects through the 
medium of the Welsh language, something that has not been very feasible 
under the old system. (I have known fluent speakers of Welsh who auto- 
matically switched to English when giving numbers, dates, and the like. 
A distinguished professor once read a page to me from a history of 
Welsh literature and read all dates in English, to my astonishment and 
dismay. ) 

A glance at the numbers from 11 to 22 (1-10 are the same in both 
literary and colloquial Welsh) plus a few others will illustrate what 
has happened. Masculine forms are given. 


Literary Welsh: Colloquial Welsh: 
11 wun ar ddeg "one on ten" un deg un "one ten one" 
12  deuddeg "two ten" un deg dau 
13 tri ar ddeg "three on ten" un deg tri 
l4 pedwar ar ddeg "four on ten" un deg pedwar 
15  pymtheg un deg pump 
16 un ar bymtheg "one on fifteen" un deg chwech 
17 dau ar bymtheg "two on fifteen" un deg saith 
18 deunaw "two nine" un deg wyth 
19 pedwar ar bymtheg "four on fifteen" un deg naw 
20 ugain dau ddeg "two ten" 
21 un ar hugain "one on twenty''? dau ddeg un 
22 dau ar hugain "two on twenty" dau ddeg dau 
50 hanner cant "half a hundred" pum deg/hanner cant 
60  trigain "three score" chwe deg "six ten" 
80  pedwar ugain "quatre-vingt" wyth deg 


>Morris-Jones, Welsh Syntax, pp. 65-6; T. J. Morgan, Y Tretgladau 
a'u Cystrawen, pp. 133-4. Gramadeg Cymraeg Cyfoes, p. 20. 

6For the problem of the h- of hugain, see T. J. Morgan, Y Treiglad- 
aus: Dw 399, 
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In the system of literary Welsh a number like 97 assumes the (for some) 
grotesque form dau ar bymtheg a phedwar ugain "two on fifteen and four 
twenties". Cymraeg Byw has: naw deg saith. 

Steps in the direction of simplification have long been seen in 
literary Welsh. In reading out the numbers of hymns, for example, it 
is customary to say, for 376: tri chant saith deg (a) chwech ("three 
hundred seven ten [and] six") instead of trichant un ar bymtheg a thri- 
gain ("three hundred one on fifteen and three score"), and similar read- 
ing of dates has long been employed even in formal style.’ 


Occasionally we encounter what looks like increased difficulty in 
colloquial Welsh as compared to the literary standard. The third sing. 
pres. ending of verbs (-iff/-ith) discussed above is a case in point. 
There are cases in which traditional Welsh does not have mutation in an 
expected place and colloquial Welsh has added or restored it. For in- 
stance, literary Welsh has ¿ mi "to me", with no mutation, although the 
syntactic system would seem to demand it.9 The preposition Z normally 
takes mutation (lenition) of m to f (phonetically v), cf. Z fereh "for 
a girl" (radical merch). Cymraeg Byw here has Z fi. In scores of songs 
and hymns Welshmen are accustomed to singing ¿ mi (in the first line of 
the national anthem, e.g., which is sung very frequently: Mae hen wlad 
fy nhadau yn annwyl i mt "The old land of my fathers is beloved to me"), 
and, for some reason, they are not troubled by the apparent contradic- 
tion. 


The "best" authors write gan mwyaf "for the most part"? but Cymraeg 


TMorris-Jones, Welsh Grammar, p. 260. Objections have been raised 
that un deg un for "11", and the like, are tantamount to saying "onety- 
one" in English. 

9Morris-Jones, Welsh Syntax, p. 78. 


9T. J. Morgan, Y Tretgladau, pp. 261-2, 388. 
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Byw "restores" the mutation and has gan fwyaf, thereby acquiring an ex- 
tra instance of mutation. It is conceivable that it is easier to len- 
ite every such case than to have some (like Z mi and gan mwyaf) that. 
are exempt. In general, however, Cymraeg Byw simplifies complexities, 
irons out superfluous differences, and introduces ease of expression 
where difficulty once prevailed. That one can see ample room for fur- 
ther improvement in that direction is probably irrelevant to the pro- 
cedure followed by Cymraeg Byw. For that procedure does not exactly 
constitute what is now called "language planning", although there are 
some similarities. This attempt at achieving a type of colloquial 
standard utilizes eclectically features already extant in the spoken 
language and its dialects. The writers of textbooks of this Cymraeg 
Byw do, in a sense, participate in an act of planning but not in an 
arbitrary or authoritarian way. Sometimes its proponents act as Martin 
Luther did, in that they listen for what is said in "spontaneous" spo- 
ken language. Once or twice they seem to invent or improvise. Ina 
few regrettable instances English idiom is (unnecessarily) copied. But 
there is no escaping the statistical fact that Cymraeg Byw has, for 
thousands of people, paved the way to a knowledge of Welsh and has even 
made accessible to them all the resources of literary Welsh too. 
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CONCERNING THE REPLY OF KERNS AND SCHWARTZ TO AUSTIN 


JOHN A. C. GREPPIN 
Cleveland State University 


When Kerns and Schwartz prepared their paper "On the Placing of 
Armenian" (1942) in reply to Austin's "Is Armenian an Anatolian Lan- 
guage?" (1942), they were responding, quickly and accurately, to an 
article whose impact on Armenologists has remained significant for 
nearly four decades now. Not all the points raised by Austin, nor all 
the refutations offered by Kerns and Schwartz, are still relevant; how- 
ever, the total effect of both papers, cumulatively, was and is signif- 
icant. That this was recognized so at the time of publication is evi- 
dent from the speed with which the editors of Language were willing to 
print the reply (just six months later). That it is still true is rec- 
ognized from the citations in footnotes that both papers still receive. 
Few ideas have aroused so much excitement in Armenian studies since the 
time of Hiibschmann. 

Austin's paper came some fifteen years after Kurytowicz's exposi- 
tion of the relationship of de Saussure's theoretical laryngeal with 
the tangible Hittite h. The years between the statement of Kurytowicz 
and Austin were not rich years for laryngeal studies. Sturtevant, al- 
most alone, provided the principal impetus, contributing more than two 
dozen publications pertinent to laryngeal theory as he saw it. Addi- 
tional comment came only from such scholars as Benveniste, Couvreur, 
Pedersen, and Petersen, to name those whose work can still be read with 
interest. Altogether, it was still a fallow time for laryngeal studies. 
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This paper will provide a contemporary assessment of the paper of 
Austin, and the paper of Kerns and Schwartz, placing their statements 
in the context of the present, some thirty-eight years removed from the 
publication of the original. 

Austin's principal thesis was that Armenian and the Anatolian lan- 
guages were intimately related. To support this he cited several iso- 
glosses which he felt were particularly significant: the parallels 
where both Hittite and Armenian showed A; the similarity of an idiosyn- 
cratic ablative formation; rapport between the Armenian subjunctive in 
-te‘é and the Hittite iterative in -egke-; the lexical isogloss of Arm. 
nnjem "to undress, go to bed" and Hitt. nekuzt "id"; and some comments 
on the vocalic system of each language. He closed with the statement 
that "both Lycian and Armenian should profit from a mutual comparison." 

Kerns and Schwartz correctly rejected Austin's comments on long vow- 
els, gender, and -tc‘é/-egke-; they found his reference to the nnjem/ 
nekuzt isogloss insignificant. It was only in the area of the corre- 
spondence of Hitt. A and Arm. h that they felt there was any real sub- 
stance, though possibly the discussion of ablative formation had some 
small validity. As to the repositioning of Armenian out of the satem 
group, Kerns and Schwartz were only to say that the older view could not 
"be too easily brushed aside." It is exactly these non-dissenting views 
of Kerns and Schwartz that are still significant today. The origin of 
the Arm. h which parallels Hitt. h is still under discussion; the source 
of the Armenian ablative in -oy and -8 has not yet been agreed on; and 
the position of Armenian within the Indo-European family is still de- 
bated. Let us first consider the parallels between Arm. A and Hitt. Z. 

Austin cited Arm. haw "grandfather," Hitt. huhhaë "id," Lat. avus 
"id"; Arm. han "grandmother," Hitt. hannas "id," Lat. anus "old woman"; 
Arm. haw "bird," Hitt. Awant- "wind," Lat. avis "bird"; Arm. hovem 
"blow," Hitt. Awant-!, Gk. nuu "blow"; Arm, hay(k‘)? "Armenian(s)," 


This etymology cannot be, for the intervocalic *-w- would have 
produced Arm. -g-. It is perhaps a loan. 
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Hitt. Hatti; Arm. hetet "torrent"?, Hitt. harëtharëi- "thunderstorm"; 
Arm. hanem "draw," Hitt. han- "draw, dip"; Arm. hatanem "cut," Hitt. 
hat- “pierce, stab, stick"; Arm. hot "odor," Lat. odor "id," IE *Oed-; 
Arm. hoviw "shepherd," Lat. ovis "sheep," IE *Oewi-"; Arm. hum "raw," 
Gk. wuds "id," IE *HeOm-. Of these eleven etymologies, the majority 
still remain valid today, showing a curious correspondence between Hitt. 
h and Arm. h as well as the Indo-European laryngeal. Austin's observa- 
tion received eventual strong support, first from Polomé (1950, 1953); 
Jerejian (1953) dealt with the sequence A/9, and Minshall (1955) followed 
with his work on the sequence *Hy- in Armenian. Ivanov (1957:72) dis- 
cussed the Armeno-Hittite laryngeal parallels in conjunction with a 
larger study of the laryngeals, and later (1962) made a note of the 
parallel Arm. hoviw "shepherd," Hier. and Cun. Luw. hawi- "sheep." 
Werner Winter, in Evidence for Laryngeals (1965:100-2), also used the 
observation of Austin.? The idea was more systematically developed in 
Yerevan by Djahukian (1967:239-43) who added many new correspondences. 
An examination of the material shows that all three laryngeals, *E (Arm. 
her "strife"9), *4 (Arm. haw "old man"), and *O (Arm. hot, IE *Oed-), 
can be reflected in Armenian as hk. However, some of the etymologies 
seem to include words that are not Indo-European, particularly the par- 
allels Arm. hatanem "cut," Hitt. hat- and Arm. hanem "pour," Hitt. han-. 


2It is curious to imagine how the Armenians could have derived their 
name from a non-Indo-European people since the Armenian language is of 
course basically Indo-European. Djahukian (1964) sought an origin for 
the term in the tribe name Hayasa (KBo IV 4 = BoTU 58 B) in which he 
tried to show, unsuccessfully it appears, that the language of the Hay- 
aSas was Indo-European. An English version of this small monograph 
appeared earlier, in 1961. 

$This word is better taken from IE *pel-nu-mi, Lith. ptlu, pilti 
"to pour, flow in a torrent." However, an o-grade form, Arm. otot "in- 
undation," might be derived from Hitt. alalam(m)a- “roar (of a river)" 
(Puhvel 1977:598). 

"See footnote 1. 

?The most recent studies are by Greppin (1973 and 1975a). 

Sattic reduplication is shown in épnprouar, from Epizw "quarrel." 
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This clearly raises the spector that some of the etymologies advanced 

by Austin do not represent an Indo-European continuum, but rather are 
loan words from Hittite into Armenian, a theory that has been consid- 
erably developed since the time of Austin’. These new loan words which 
have been suggested also show parallels between Hitt. h and Arm. x. 

But, unlike those words with Arm. h, the words with Arm. x appear to 

be only of non-Indo-European origin®. It seems clear that at least the 
words which show a correspondence of Hitt. A and Arm. x must be loans; 
it is also likely that some of the correspondences of Hitt. h and Arm. 

A must also be loans. However, there seems to be no clear way of making 
a distinction in each instance. In spite of (or perhaps because of) the 
advancements that have been made since the article of Austin, the ques- 
tion of the relation of Armenian and Hittite A/h is only indistinctly 
answered. 

Secondly, Austin's opinions about the origin of the Armenian abla- 
tive in -oy? (= Lyc. -adi) and -8 (= Lyc. -edi), not wholly embraced by 
Kerns and Schwartz, still remains open to discussion. Kerns and Schwartz, 
though not dismissing Austin's views, suggested caution since Arm. -é 
might have been analogically derived from the o-stems, and perhaps was 
a late development comparable to the Avestan and Latin ablative singu- 
lars. They also noted that the Armenian instrumental in -v and -v 
could be derived from IE *-bhi and thus shows no relation to the Hittite 
instrumental. This latter point diminishes the significance of the pro- 
posed parallel with the ablative. The conservative view on the origin 
of the Armenian ablative is stated in Meillet (1936:73), who cautiously 
suggests a rapport with the Indo-European adverbial element *-(e/o)tos, 


7See, for bibliography, Greppin 1975b. A later statement suggests 
that the loans come into Armenian not from Hittite, but from Hieroglyph- 
ic Luwian (Greppin 1978). 

Ssuch as Hitt. Zšhaš "lord," Arm. isxan "prince"; Hitt. halhaliya- 
"fight, struggle," Arm. zotxotem "slaughter"; for additional, cf. Grep- 
pin 1980. 


?The Armenian genitive in -0y can be derived from IE *-osyo. 
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a form which appears in Skt. mukhatah "from the mouth," Lat. funditus 
"from the bottom." These forms could indeed correspond to Lyc. -edi, 
-adi, but would not imply a special relationship between Armenian and 
Hittitel0. Further, Pisani (1966a:359 and 1966b:230-1) has suggested 
that this Anatolian *-ti was not Indo-European, a suggestion also made 
by Rosenkranz (1952:59), who saw an origin in Hurrian -ta. Godel, who 
wrote the most recent comment (1975:105-6) shares the hesitancy of 
Kerns and Schwartz about a direct Anatolian correlation, pointing out 
that while the *o of *-oti would be derived from the normal stem vowel, 
the *e of *-eti could not have been part of the noun stem!!, Ultimately, 
the suggestion of Austin is not really of value, and not as interesting 
as the suggestion of Meillet. The hesitancy of Kerns and Schwartz ap- 
pears still to be proper. 

The final point of this article will be a review of the material 
on the placing of Armenian within the Indo-European language family. 
The position stated by Meillet (1936:9) that Armenian is "un rameau... 
indépendent de tous les autres" is no longer universally held. Further, 
the view that Armenian is a satem language has also come under attack, 
Most scholars would still agree with Kerns and Schwartz that Armenian 
is not an Anatolian language. Indeed, even Sturtevant (1951:8, fn. 24) 
abandoned Austin's suggestion. However, many also are not confident 
that Armenian is closely related to the Indo-Aryan languages in spite 
of clear satem characteristics in the phonological system of Armenian. 
There have long been weak attempts to imply a special relation between 
Armenian and Phrygian. Of particular note is the effort made by Dress- 
ler (1964). But attempts to deal rationally with Phrygian are severely 
limited by what must be recognized as our very poor knowledge of that 


10The form is now known in both Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Luwian 
as well as Hittite where they also function with instrumental value 
(Laroche 1955:163-70). 

11Godel goes on the suggest an adverbial origin of the Armenian 
ablative in -2, citing Bugge's hoary idea (1893) of rapport with Gk. 
étu "also, still," OCS. otv "from." 
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language, a limitation which makes any of our conclusions ambiguous. 
Haas' work (1960), the most thorough overview that has appeared, has 
received over the years very strong criticism. Repairs are in sight, 
Since a new comparative grammar of Phrygian is being prepared in Lenin- 
grad (Diakonoff and Neroznak 1977) and has begun to appear in sections. 
Earlier, Diakonoff (1976) expressed his strong views that Armenian and 
Phrygian share a very close relationship!?. Neroznak (1976:176-7 and 
302) further states that Phrygian occupies an intermediate position 
between Greek and Armenian. But these suppositions by Diakonoff and 
Neroznak are still premature since only the article on Phrygian mor- 
phology has appeared in support of their position. Yet to be produced 
is a study of the Phrygian lexicon and a critical edition of all texts 
that are known. Only after this can we hope for substantial statements 
about the relationship of Armenian and Phrygian. 

In addition to the Phrygian connection, work has been afoot for 
many decades which hints at the close relationship of Armenian and 
Greek, a relationship which by no means excludes Phrygian. Pedersen 
stated this first in his article (1924) on the Armenian language in the 
Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. The idea was more fully developed by 
Bonfante (1937), who reviewed twenty-four Greco-Armenian isoglosses, 
only a few of which had reference to morphology. And his phonological 
arguments, too, were ultimately insufficient. Thus Bonfante's conclu- 
sion, that Armenian and Greek "forment parmi les langues indo-européennes 
un group extrément serré" (1937:33), was not wholly convincing. He also 
could not break from the view that Armenian was a satem language, and 
felt compelled to state that "le grec est donc une langue de l'Orient" 
(1937:31). 


l?The well-known statement from Eudoxus: TH pwvý TOAÂG gouyvttoucu 
is frequently translated in such a way as to imply that their speech 
was quite similar. Diakonoff (personal communication) has suggested 
that the passage might rather read "and in their speech the 'Phrygisize 
strongly" or "and in their speech they have a strong Phrygian accent." 
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Some support for the Greek view comes from Solta's (1960) study 
of the Indo-European elements in the Armenian lexicon. Solta showed 
that there are considerably more unique isoglosses between Armenian 
and Greek than between Armenian and any other language. This is sig- 
nificant information. The only decisive argument that can be leveled 
against Solta's study is that his listing of Armenian etymologies was 
perhaps too conservative, and thus not truly representative. If he 
had cast his nets farther perhaps different conclusions could be 
reached. A more thorough study of the position of Armenian within the 
Indo-European community remains to be done. 
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ALBANIAN edhe “AND” 


ERIC P. HAMP 
University of Chicago 


It is hard to say in advance where the word for "and" will come 
from. We know that the notions which we cover with our word and are 
not simple. There is more than one way of conjoining, and this knotty 
fact has been studied by logicians as well as by linguists; the liter- 
ature is ample. Then too, a language may choose more than one phonetic 
way of representing these conjoinings; some of these ways may sound 
the same as some other things that are not just plain conjoinings. I 
have discussed some of these various ways of saying "and" in Old Irish 
on a number of occasions. ! 

Yet, after we have recognized this multiplicity of problems and 
potential solutions, there arises for the etymologist or historical 
linguist an additional complexity. It is not immediately clear through 
what way-stations of lexical elements a given word for one of these 
and's will have passed on its journey through time to the observed 
form. To make the problem manageable, let us examine briefly the 
favorite forms of Indo-European Europe. 

Indo-European had an enclitic particle *-kWe which we cannot ana- 
lyze further. It is attested to us securely in Skt. -ca, Avestan -&a, 
Greek te, Mycenaean -ge, Latin -que, Lepontic -pe, German no-ch, do-ch, 


lyou Take the High Node and I'll Take the Low Node, Chicago Lin- 
guistic Society Parasession, 1973, pp. 238-47; Varia: ocuis”, Eriu 
(in press). 
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and some Old Irish remnants with -ch. This has lasted almost nowhere 
into modern time. 

There are a few other instances where we seem to detect a fairly 
abstract expression. Welsh has ac); the origin of the a- is obscure, 
but the -c seems to be an old *-k related to the beginning of *-X"e. 
Gothic had jah; the -h is perhaps the same element that we see in the 
Welsh, but the initial ja- must be a pronominal. Syntactically, it is 
not likely to be an old relative, so therefore we suppose it to be a 
thematized anaphora. The Gothic structure thus seems to be a bleached 
version of Lat. quoque. Slavic ¿ is difficult and ambiguous, and has 
been derived, implausibly to my mind and especially on the evidence of 
these other forms being reviewed, from an old locative Zei -- besides, 
I do not think that is the correct formation for such a locative, but 
I shall not dwell on that here. More harmonious with the others would 
be the anaphora stem *ji- < *z- with an old final element lost phoneti- 
cally by normal Slavic rules. As I have set forth elsewhere, I take 
Slavic a to be *& < *o-H,et, lit. "from that, thence, vel sim.". That 
is, we have an anaphora stem plus a postposed directional. ON ok « auk 
has been compared plausibly with Greek adye, i.e., ad-ye, and then to 
Lat. aut, autem, and Skt. u, uta. If so, we have an old conjoining 
particle of unclear early value plus an enclitic of emphasis. 

Latin et survives in most of the daughter languages, including 
Spanish y. This is derived from *eti "still". It is a bit like those 
modern letters we get from advertising firms that say at the bottom of 
the page "more". The highly specialized OIr. os/ot derives from an 
old participle of "to be" in a special syntax, as I have recently elab- 
orated.? 

Then there are some species of "and" that are bound up with a 
comitative function. In Old Irish there is a continuative particle 
of very limited function as well as a subordinating conjunction which 


?Varia II. 1. Conjoining os, Eriu 29, 1978, pp. 149-52. 
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I have discussed? in relation to the preposition com "with", the latter 
of course showing a well-known cognate in Latin. In the same article, 
I have related the double use of Welsh ale), mentioned above, in the 
sense also of "with". From the same etymon as com, we find also the 
most versatile Greek form for "and" not. The background of Lith. i® 

is not precisely clear to me; it seems to continue an old Indo-European 
particle, as the reference books claim, but I am not sure what the ear- 
lier precise force of this particle was. In any event, its apparent 
Latvian cognate a» is interesting to us in its use in the functions both 
of "and" and of "with". There is a further interest in this particle 
if it really is at bottom the same element as the Indo-European "medio- 
passive" -r, as Calvert Watkins has claimed in his volume on the verb 
of the Indogermanische Grammatik. 

We then find some expressions that are locationals in origin. I 
have explained Olr. acuis? (to cite it in its most archaic shape) as 
being in origin "at hand" » "near(by)" (in press); it was, therefore, 

a concatenator that announced the adjacency of the next element.  Ar- 
menian ew has long been seen to be *epi "on, thereon" > "thereupon", 
This now suggests a fresh approach to the Germanic set represented by 
OE and, ond, OFris. and(a/e), Netherlandish en(de), OHG anti, enti, in- 
ti, unti. First of all, it is clear that, allowing for umlaut phenom- 
ena, there are at least two original forms here, differing in ablaut. 
It is quite possible that one is an old cognate of Vedic dtha. But 
wide-ranging ablaut would not be motivated at an early date in such a 
particle. I therefore suggest that another source is to be found in 
the locative particle *E,en-dh related to our word on, which I have 
discussed elsewhere." The semantics here would then be exactly the 
same as in the Armenian case. 


3you Take...Low Node, pp. 242-7; on Greek xai, see Études celtiques 
14, 1975, pp. 470-1. For remarks on "and" and "with", see Lakoff and 
Peters, in Reibel and Schane, Modern Studies in English, 1969, pp. 113f. 
"riu 28, 1977, p. 145, 82. 
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Now let us turn, in light of the above framework, to Albanian. 
Three forms occurring in most Albanian dialects are found in what is 
ultimately either free or prosodic variation: e, dhe, and edhe. I 
regard the last as a reinforced compounding of the first two. It is 
normally accented edhé, which is a stress contour that points to a 
recent combination. But, more fundamental, if the dh had originally 
been medial, it should have vanished intervocalically by now. While 
one cannot assert it conclusively, it seems likely and plausible that 
e simply derives from a borrowing of Lat. et.° If one seeks a parallel, 
it has been claimed that Alb. a reflects a loan, Lat. aut. 

But what is dhe? We have just reviewed types that reflect a se- 
mantics of "that", "thence", "still", "being", "with", "nearby", and 
"(there)on". If, however, we canvass possible Indo-European reconstruc- 
tions for Albanian that would lead directly and frontally to these 
senses, we do not have any success in locating an obvious candidate 
that imposes itself as a unique solution. Let us then try a different 
Stratagem, one that actually offers stronger controls. We will inspect 
Romanian, because I am convinced that Romanian is the descendant of a 
Latinization of an autochthonous population which earlier spoke an Al- 
banoid Indo-European language -- whereas Albanian represents the con- 
tinuation of kindred dialects which, though accepting many loans and 
cultural influences, escaped Latinization. We may then expect, as in 
other instances, that Romanian may preserve in Latin dress the syntax 
and semantics of an earlier Albanoid form. 


SA direct, if ambiguous, Indo-European explanation for e can be 
hazarded with all due reserve: Since an explanation for dhe is about 
to be offered as *g(h)5, by the same token, e could be *(2)5, with the 
same undecideable case inflection; the base would be pronominal (ob- 
lique) *e- or else a reshaped *Z(o)-. Alternatively, if the original 
syntax here was locative, as with Arm. ew or perhaps Eng. and, the 
preform could have been a reshaped locative *tot formed exactly as te 
"at", perhaps *tot, may have been. This at least has the virtue of 
according e and dhe a comparable source -- a kind of solution always 
to be preferred in the abstract. 
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It is noteworthy that Romanian diverges from the other Romance 
continuations of et. Instead, we find si < Lat. ste. That is to say, 
"and" has taken the form of "thus, so". We may suppose then that in 
their earlier native language, the Latinized Romanians used for "and" 
a form which was easily equated with the expression with which they 
routinely conveyed the sense "thus, so, in this fashion". 

Now, if we mechanically reconstruct Alb. dhe, we reach *ó(A)o. 
There could have been a final consonant, e.g., *-d, but we cannot know 
at least at present. A form *¿ho- would have been a thematization of 
the demonstrative stem seen in Lat. hie, hoc(e) < *hod-ce < *dho-d + ke. 
The inflected termination *-5 could have been an instrumental, or an 
ablative, or a dative -- we simply do not know the case structure for 
that period. The meaning would have been "with/by/from this" = "thus". 


ADDENDUM 


Since writing this article I have reached a more satisfying analysis of 
Slavic Z and Baltic 2% than that summarized above, an analysis (set 
forth in detail elsewhere) which unifies these two as reflexes of *1, 
the locative singular of the Indo-European anaphora *ei/1-. Such a so- 
lution then favors the locative analysis of Alb. e offered in footnote 
5, and once again we find an element linking Albanian originally with 
Balto-Slavic. The argument for dhe however remains unchanged. 


"DECEM" AND "TAIHUN" LANGUAGES: 
AN INDO-EUROPEAN ISOGLOSS 


PAUL J. HOPPER 
State University of New York at Binghamton 


There has been discussion in recent literature of the material 
and theoretical implications of a new reconstruction of the Proto- 
Indo-European obstruent system developed independently by Gamkrelidze 
and Ivanov (1972; 1973) and myself (Hopper 1973; 1977a; 1977b). This 
theory has predecessors in Pedersen (1951) and Martinet (1953).  Accor- 
ding to the new reconstruction, the system of occlusives in Proto- 
Indo-European was a triple one consisting of voiceless, voiced, and 
glottalized stops at each point of articulation. In the following 
table, as throughout, I identify the traditional stops with the Latin 
names often used for them; in so doing I hope to avoid any confusion 
over whether the traditional or the new phonetic descriptors are being 
applied. | 


TENUES MEDIAE ASPIRATAE MEDIAE 


labial p bh (p?) 
dental t dh t* 
velar k gh k? 
labiovelar kW g"h KS 


For discussion of the allophones of this system the reader is referred 
to the literature presented above and to Miller 1977 and Normier 1977; 
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it is not my objective to argue for any of the slightly differing points 
of view among the adherents of the "glottalic theory", nor shall I dis- 
cuss problems arising out of points of articulation of the various stops. 
Instead I shall summarize the kinds of evidence adduced in support of 
the theory, and make some brief remarks about its implications for the 
areal typology of Indo-European. 

The primary reason for wishing to replace the Proto-Indo-European 
mediae with glottalized stops is that this immediately clarifies cer- 
tain long-noticed anomalies about the distribution of the mediae. 

These are the only stops which may not cooccur with one another in the 
same root; that such a constraint is typical of glottalized occlusives 
was pointed out in Hopper 1973 and Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1972, 1973. 
Furthermore, if the constraint is formulated as a prohibition against 
having two glottalized phonemes in the same root, a second constraint 
is also explained, that which excludes a tenuis (voiceless stop) from 
occurring in the same root as a media aspirata (voiced aspirate). As 
was elaborated in my paper of 1973, this second constraint follows from 
the first as a case of voicing assimilation between nonglottalized oc- 
clusives. 

A second anomaly is the rarity or absence of a labial media in 
the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European stop system.! It is clear from 


lThe question of whether the presence of one or two confirmed 
roots containing the labial media *b would invalidate this argument 
has sometimes been raised. It must be stressed that the absolute 
presence or absence of supposed *b is a relatively trivial question 
beside the more significant one of its marginality, i.e. proven high 
markedness as shown by its statistical distribution.  Insofar as this 
distribution is being used as evidence for glottalic articulation of 
the mediae, nothing is changed by the establishment of one or two 
roots containing *5b. In fact, however, the evidence for *b is not 
good: of the supposed ? *bel- cognates, Gk. BeAttwyv probably does 
not belong here, and Lat. debilis is surely related to the verb débére. 
The root meaning "deep", supposedly (in traditional terms) *dheub-, 
has a doublet *dheup- (which also looks strange), is not attested in 
any of the "southern" dialects (Italic, Greek, Indo-Iranian, Armenian), 
and has only dubious cognates in Celtic and Slavic. 
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the study of the nature of obstruent systems that a correlation exists 
between glottal type and place of articulation (Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 
1973; Gamkrelidze 1975; Sherman 1975); in particular, Gamkrelidze has 
shown with great elegance that in the labial position voiced phonemes 
are more strongly favored than unvoiced ones, and that glottalic pho- 
nemes are less favored than nonglottalic ones. Consequently, when a 
lacuna exists in this position it will always reflect that phoneme 
which is furthest to the left in the series: 


/p!/ v /ph/ * /p/ v /b/ 


It is thus a necessary conclusion that the phoneme shown by its statis- 
tical distribution to be the most highly marked in the labial series 
was glottalized. 

A third indication that the Proto-Indo-European mediae were not 
plain voiced stops is their rarity in inflectional affixes and pro- 
nouns. Such a distribution is characteristic of highly marked phonemes 
such as glottalized sounds, but anomalous for ordinary voiced stops in 
contrast with voiced aspirates. Here again general linguistic consid- 
erations suggest that the mediae were not simply lax stops, but that 
they had an extra phonetic component which set them apart from the 
basic contrast between voiced and voiceless stops. 

The phonetic features of the Proto-Indo-European occlusive series 
present a peculiar challenge to the comparativist. The reconstruction 
of the first phoneme in a cognate set like: Gk. o£po, Lat. fero, OCS. 
berg, etc., is confirmed as *bh solely on the basis of the Indic re- 
flexes (Skt. bharamt); no other language except perhaps Armenian gives 
direct evidence of the ancestral phoneme. Yet in a significant number 
of dialects this phoneme remains distinct from reflexes of tenues 
(voiceless stops) and mediae: Gk. ß/n/y, Lat. b/p/f, Goth. p/f/b, etc. 
Sanskrit thus does not provide the only evidence for a separate serves, 
but only for the phonetic features of that series. Comparative evi- 
dence, in other words, "directly" leads us to posit a three-fold obstru- 
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ent system for the whole of Indo-European: Tenues, Mediae, and Mediae 
Aspiratae. But the phonetic features of these obstruents cannot be re- 
constructed by simplistic juxtaposition and "tabular" comparison; there 
are too many possibilities. Even if we exclude the distinct series of 
tenues aspiratae (voiceless aspirates), we find that at one time or 
another at least the following phonetic possibilities have been defen- 
ded: 


TENUES MEDIAE MEDIAE ASPIRATAE 
m D b bh 
24 ph p b 
3x p b f 
4. p ps b 
5% ph p? bh 


all of which, it can be argued, are compatible with the comparative 
data (for 1: Lehmann 1955; for 2: Emonds 1972; for 3: Prokosch 1938 
[e.g.], Schmoll 1958; for 4: Hopper 1973; for 5: Gamkrelidze and 
Ivanov 1973). The selection of possibilities like the above and others 
must rest on the study of processes internal to the languages of the 
family and on our increasingly sophisticated knowledge of phonology in 
general. 

Especially at issue is the phonetic nature of the Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean mediae, for which the following chief reflexes are found: 


d Voiced stops, in a wide but essentially contiguous area of 
Indo-European, viz. Indo-Iranian, Slavic, Baltic, Celtic, 
Italic, and Greek. 


2% Unvoiced stops in some isolated and widely separated dialects, 
viz. Armenian, Germanic, Tocharian, and probably Anatolian. 
In Eastern Armenian these stops are unaspirated and lightly 
glottalized. In Anatolian the evidence for a contrast with 
the Proto-Indo-European tenues is contradictory, but whatever 
the evidence here there is no evidence for actual voicing. 
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The comparative evidence for phonetic features of the mediae thus 
allows the following range of possibilities: 


MEDIAE 


voiced voiceless 


plain glottalized 


In regard to the major division between voiced and unvoiced reflexes 

we see that either the major group, 1, has innovated by voicing a 
voiceless series, or the minor group, 2, has innovated by shifting 
voiced stops to unvoiced ones. It is the latter viewpoint which has 
been standard since the outset of comparative Indo-European studies. 

It is supported by sheer weight of numbers (at least seven groups as 
opposed to at best four groups), the stature of its inventors and 
elaborators, and the "classical" prestige of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit; 
this last point having, of course, no linguistic value but perhaps some 
importance for the history of the question. Furthermore the Germanic 
"sound shift" was the first major discovery of comparative grammar, and, 
as is becoming clear, will not be ceded without a struggle. 

From our present vantage point the distribution of unvoiced vs. 
voiced stops somewhat resembles the distribution of palatal fricatives 
or affricates vs. velar stops cognate with them: Here, a central con- 
tiguous group shows palatal reflexes (fricatives or affricates) (Indo- 
Iranian, Armenian, Slavic, Baltic, and Albanian [in part]), while a 
peripheral group (Germanic, Celtic, Greek, Italic, Anatolian, Tochar- 
ian) has velar stops. This peripheral group consists not of an adja- 
cent band of dialects or "linguistic area", but of languages in part 
isolated from each other. Independent innovation is highly unlikely 
under these circumstances, and general linguistic considerations would 
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alone point to the Satem group as showing secondary development. In 
a comparable way we may distinguish now between a Tazhun group of dia- 
lectal isolates (from the Gothic word for "ten") in which mediae ap- 
pear as voiceless stops, and a Decem group in which mediae became 
voiced. As an alternative to the (dialectologically improbable) thesis 
that these isolates have independently undergone devoicing, we may sub- 
stitute the thesis of a spread of change from unvoiced stops to voiced 
stops in a wide band ranging from Indic to Italic and Celtic ("decem- 
ization"). This change would have had its initial impetus in the 
laryngealization or preglottalized articulation of the glottalic 
stops (cf. Hopper 1973:153), which spread at an early stage through- 
out the Indo-European area, leaving isolated and discontinuous relics. 
This view is incompatible not only with the traditional recon- 
struction of the Proto-Indo-European obstruents, but also with a vari- 
ation on the traditional view in which decemization is a "pre-Indo- 
European” process discernable through internal reconstruction of Proto- 
Indo-European itself but not directly reconstructable for a stage at 
which the dialects were on the point of diverging. It is true that 
such a solution would resolve the problem of the plausibility of the 
reconstructed system; for example, we might have the following stages: 


Pre-IE: t I4 d 
PIE: tu th: 2d dh 


where the tenues have split into plain and aspirated stops and decem- 
jzation of the glottalics has occurred, but between which no stage 
need be held to have existed in which the typologically implausible 
system below was present: 


Ar x dar *e- 7 457 


In order to derive Germanic, Armenian, Tocharian, and Anatolian from 
this scheme, however, it would be necessary to build in intermediate 
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stages à Za Indo-Hittite: 


Pre-IE 







Anatolian 
Tocharian 
Germanic 

Armenian PIE 


Celtic Italic Slavic... 


(with the necessary conclusion that Germanic, etc. were not Indo-Euro- 
pean languages), or else assume a series of unrelated and disconnected 
sound shifts. In fact there is structural support from within the 
decem languages for earlier stages of voicelessness in the reflexes 

of the Proto-Indo-European mediae. Thus Miller (1977) has studied the 
interrelationship between Bartholomae's Law, Grassmann's Law, and the 
Proto-Indo-European root structure constraints referred to above, and 
concludes that Bartholomae's Law (the assimilation of voiced aspirates 
across a boundary, i.e. bh + t > bdh) is intelligible only if the voiced 
aspirates were at one time the only voiced stops (cf. especially Mil- 
ler's statement 1977:36). 

It must be noted at this point that the Glottalic Theory is his- 
torically at the same stage as the Laryngeal Theory was shortly after 
the publication of de Saussure's Mémotre sur le systéme primittf des 
voyelles dans les langues indo-européennes: developed and argued prin- 
cipally on structural and theoretical grounds, it must now move into a 
stage where more concrete applications of it are sought. An important 
area of search must be the finding of evidence for the decem effect, 
i.e. traces of historical voicelessness or glottalization in decem 
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reflexes of the Proto-Indo-European mediae. 2 
AFTERWORD 


If you can't say anything original, 
attack someone important. 


--Ancient American Academic Saying 


Probably the most enduring achievement of recent work in the use 
of typological criteria for validating reconstruction will be seen to 
be the development and formulation of concrete hypotheses about proto- 
languages -- hypotheses which can be scientifically examined and tested, 
subsequently, of course, to be either accepted or rejected by the com- 
munity of scholars. In this "Afterword" I cannot refrain from respon- 
ding to the paper '"Typology vs. Reconstruction" by G. Dunkel (this vol- 
ume), in which, when the intemperate language is stripped away, the 
suggestion is apparently made that the data of reconstruction should 
be applied to control typology instead of the other way around.  Con- 
sider now, for example, the case of a linguist wishing to find out if 
a system of consonants has ever been noted in which obstruents were 
represented only by fricatives. On referring to the "typological data 
bank" (!) this linguist is informed that such a system has indeed been 
recovered, albeit not in a living, nor even in a recorded language, but 
in the reconstruction of Proto-Bango. Anyone familiar with the working 
ways of linguists would guess immediately at the reaction: to question 
the reconstruction of Proto-Bango which led to such a conclusion. 

G. Dunkel's paper is unfortunate in the extreme. It is shallow 
and outspoken in its criticisms (for example, the facile reference to 
Meillet's supposed "three language rule" ignores the important caveat 
stated elsewhere in the Introduction... that "The area occupied by each 
word is one of the essential data of etymology, and one must always, in 
studying a word, ask what place it occupies on the map" [Meillet 1937: 
380]; the interpretation of Sturtevant's Law accepts too complacently 
that the orthographic distribution concerned is evidence of vorcing 
rather than laxness or glottalization; etc.; a great deal of the lit- 
erature -- e.g. the work of Gamkrelidze and Ivanov -- has been over- 
looked). G. Dunkel's comments on present and past scholars are sur- 
prisingly loose-lipped for one who has as yet achieved so little: 


?^Such as the lengthening of accented vowels in Baltic and Slavic 
before reflexes of mediae (but not of mediae aspiratae) described by 
Winter (1976), see especially Kortlandt's note to Winter's article. 
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Roman Jakobson's work is "notorious" ($1), Kuipers is described as 
"disgusted" ($2), Benveniste and Kurytowicz are "brutally reduction- 
ist" (83), Lehmann's "extremism" (!) and "lack of philological con- 
cern with the data" lead him to "blunders" (fn. 6),? Benveniste (again) 
is guilty of "arbitrariness", his Root Theory is "procrustean", and 

he shows a 'disregard for semantic considerations" (fn. 7), while 
Ramat "avoids the issue" altogether ($10). Furthermore, the work of 
these and others is "corrupt" ($10) and "must be rejected without fur- 
ther ado" ($9). Surely Calvert Watkins must read with mixed feelings 
that G. Dunkel has pronounced his work "masterly" ($4). 


?The reader of G. Dunkel's article might easily infer that Hoenigs- 
wald's review (1954) of Lehmann is cast in the same shrill tones. Such 
an inference would be totally incorrect: The "blunders" referred to by 
Dunkel are almost exclusively misprints or oversights of the kind which 
usually occur in detailed monographs and which it is the reviewer's task 
to point out. The final paragraph of Hoenigswald's review calls the 
book "courageous", "one of the most serious efforts that have been made", 
"stimulating", and containing "several handsome contributions to spe- 
cial problems". At no time are the words "blunder", "extremism", or 
"lack of philological concern with the data" either used or implied by 
Hoenigswald in reference to Lehmann's book, and to suggest that they 
are is a gross offense to the two scholars. Misrepresentations of this 
kind must cast serious doubt on the credibility of G. Dunkel's other 
views. 
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JUDEO-ITALIAN LEXICAL ITEMS COLLECTED BY ZALMAN YOVELY* 


GEORGE JOCHNOWITZ 
College of Staten Island, C.U.N.Y. 


The various dialects of Judeo-Italian, once the language in the 
ghettos and Jewish quarters of Italy, were disappearing a hundred years 
ago and are often considered to be dead today. Judeo-Italian was prob- 
ably never unified, nor was it ever sharply different from the surround- 
ing Italian dialects. Therefore, it could disappear very gradually, 
with speakers discarding Judeo-Italian elements one at a time in favor 
of the local dialect or the standard language. 

The grammatical peculiarities of Judeo-Italian are no longer heard. 
Occasional lexical items, idioms, and proverbs remain in use, however. 
During the past ten years, these items have appeared in various publica- 
tions, among them Colorni (1970), Scazzocchio Sestieri (1970), Fortis 
and Polacco (1972), Modena Mayer and Merzagora Massariello (1973), Mas- 
sariello Merzagora (1977), and Fortis and Zolli (1979). 

Other hitherto unpublished collections of these items have been 
made as well. One of them was made by Dr. S. Zalman Yovely, an Ash- 
kenazic Jew who was born in the Ukraine, near Lutsk, in 1901. He lived 
for a while in mandate Palestine, but resided in Italy from 1925 to 
1940. He received his Doctor of Law degree from the University of Flor- 
ence in 1928. In 1940, he returned to Palestine and later entered the 


SI am grateful to David Bunis, Roberto Levi, and Richard Steiner 
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British Army. After his discharge, he was Chief of Archives of the 
Police Department under the British Mandate and later under the State 
of Israel. He came to the United States in 1952 and resided in New 
York until his death in 1979, although he visited Italy frequently af- 
ter 1954. Dr. Yovely heard various Judeo-Italian expressions in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy, and wrote them down on cards after moving to 
the United States. He gave me the cards, which simply list the words 
and phrases he collected, and defined most of them for me in a conver- 
sation which I taped. Some of the items he collected are well known; 
others, including some off-color words, were new to me. I include all 
of them here, even those quite familiar to students of Judeo-Italian, 
because it is of interest to know that they were still used in the 
1930's. 

The non-Italian words below will be transcribed phonetically in 
the International Phonetic Alphabet except for the following: [f] and 
[n] will be written [š] and [ñ] respectively, and stress will be indi- 
cated with an acute accent [’] over the stressed vowel. A broad pho- 
netic transcription will be used, which probably represents the phone- 
mic system of Dr. Yovely's Judeo-Italian according to the structuralist 
understanding of phonemics. When a word of Hebrew or Aramaic origin 
in Judeo-Italian (merged Hebrew) is pronounced as it would be according 
to the Italian Jewish tradition of reading Hebrew (whole Hebrew), I 
shall not repeat the phonetic transcription when giving the etymology. 
Dr. Yovely's pronunciation of merged Hebrew was basically that of the 
Jews of northeastern Italy (he pronounced y as [ñ]), although he dis- 
tinguished [š] from [s], which is typical of central Italy. Dr. Yove- 
ly's whole Hebrew was that of Israel. For a discussion of the pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew by Italian Jews, see Artom (1962). In the expressions 
below, Italian words, spelled in standard orthography, will be itali- 


ciazed. 


[axláre] "to eat". From Hebrew b5& "eat" with the Italian first conju- 


gation infinitive suffix -are. 
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[bakjáre] "to weep". From Hebrew nba [baxá] "weep", with the Italian 
-are. Other pronunciations of this verb have been reported, e.g., 
bahaya (Massariello Merzagora 1977:49). 


[beraxá] "blessing". From Hebrew n533. It occurs in the expression 
fare una [ beraxa] "to make a blessing". 


[bexorá] "fool". From Hebrew nqY53 "birthright". Perhaps the allusion 
is to Esau, who was a fool to lose his birthright. 


[bizujózo] "embarrassed". From Hebrew 11712 "contempt" with the Italian 
adjective suffix -oso. 


[dabrár davár] "to say nothing". From Hebrew ann [dabér] "to speak" 
with the Italian infinitive suffix, and 137 "thing". The semantic 
change from "thing" to "nothing" is also found in Shuadit (Judeo- 
Provencal), and is parallel to the development from Latin rem to 
French rien. 


[duf$] "Jesus Christ". From Hebrew vèrn ung "that man". It occurs in 
the obscure expression [duí$] impasta'in [piš], which I do not 
understand. 

[dzoná] "prostitute". From Hebrew naart. 


[ganáv] "thief". From Hebrew 233. 


[ganavjáre] "to steal". From [ganáv] with the Italian infinitive suf- 
fix. 
[gibén] "hunchback; jack in cards". From Hebrew 133 "hunchback" 


[goy] "gentile". From Hebrew 71. "nation". 
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[hamafliá la-asôt ] literally "to do wondrously". The words x2 nn 
nivy> end the blessing that is made after leaving the toilet 
and washing one's hands. They occur in the proverb Chi vuol 
fare [ hamafliá la-asót] vada al gabinetto, which I would venture 
to translate as "You can't make an omelet without breaking eggs". 
The literal meaning, of course, is "Let him who wishes to say 
[hamafliá la-asót] go to the bathroom". The word [mošáv] (q.v.) 
may occur in place of gabinetto. In this expression, Dr. Yovely 
used his whole Hebrew rather than his merged Hebrew pronunciation. 


[judío] "Jew". From Hebrew ain? [ jeudí ]. 


[kalavássa] "fool". No doubt from a similar word in Judezmo, which 
in turn is from Spanish calabaza "gourd, pumpkin". David Bunis 
informs me that in Palestinian Yiddish the expression a kop fun 
a kalevase, literally "pumpkin head", is used with the meaning 
"fool". 


[kapará] "animal sacrificed for atonement". From Hebrew naas. It oc- 
curs in the expression Sembra una [kapará] di [kipár] "he (she) 
looks like a sacrifice for Yom Kippur". 


[kaser ] "kosher". From Hebrew aws. This word is humorously considered 
an acronym for caro, sporco, rancido, "expensive", "dirty", "ran- 
cid". 

[kavód] "honor". From Hebrew 11235. It occurs in the expression Meglio 
[kavód] ehe [xovód] "Honor is better than debts". See [xovód]. 


[kazájid] "a little bit". From Hebrew n°75 "like an olive". This al- 
ludes to the fact that grace after meals is said if the amount of 
bread eaten was larger than an olive. 
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[kets] "end". From Hebrew yp. It occurs in the expression [mikéts] 
è senza [kets] "[mikéts] has no end". [mikéts] yon is the name 
of the longest of the weekly portions of the Pentateuch read in 
the synogogue (Genesis 41:4-44:17). 


[ki le-olám xasdó] "for His mercy endureth forever". Dr. Yovely here 
used his whole Hebrew pronunciation. The Hebrew phrase n51y5 5 
on occurs in the Hallel service, which is said on festivals. It 
forms part of the expression, heard in Pitigliano, Vino bianco, 
vino rosso, [ki le-olám xasdó] literally "White wine, red wine, 
for His mercy endureth forever". It is used to mean that either 
of two choices is good. The reference to both wine and the Hallel 


service suggests the Passover Seder, where wine is drunk and Hal- 
lel said. 


[koanfm di vajigáš] "phonies". The [koanfm] n?3n5, descended from 
Aaron, performed the priestly functions among the ancient Hebrews. 
[vajigá$] wars is a weekly portion (Genesis 44:18-47:26) in which 
Egyptian priests are mentioned, who are obviously not Jewish [ koa- 


nim]. 


lakxáre] "to take". From Hebrew np [ lakáx] with the Italian infini- 
tive suffix -are. 


lextfre] "to go". From the Hebrew infinitive construct form n»b 
[lexed, léxet-] "to go" with the Italian fourth conjugation infin- 
itive suffix -tre. Perhaps the existence of the form [lexti] 

»n55 "my going" influenced the selection of the -ire suffix in- 
stead of the more common first conjugation -are. 


makóm] "toilet". From Hebrew nipn "place". Used in Rome instead of 
[mo$4v] (q.v.). Scazzocchio Sestieri spells it macomme (1970:126), 
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with the doubling of the final consonant and addition of -e that 
we would expect in Judeo-Roman. 


[mamaSád] "reality". From Hebrew nıunn. It occurs in the expression 
veniamo al [mamaStd] "Let's get down to substance". 


[mana$á] "vulva". Dr. Yovely reported this term as coming from Mantua, 
but it is not found in Colorni (1970). Its etymology is obscure. 
It could conceivably come from Hebrew n>wı [našim] "women" or nva 
[naSá] "to beguile, to dun, to forget", in either case with a pre- 
fix [ma-], suggesting the Hebrew causative form of the verb. This 
explanation, unfortunately, is not especially convincing. 


[manzér] "bastard". From Hebrew ^tnn [mamzér ]. 


[mafiód] "money". From Hebrew niyn "coins". It occurs in the expres- 
sion EI questione di [mafnód] "It's a question of money". 


[maw]. See [sam a-maw ]. 


[maxabáre] "to hide". From Hebrew nann [maxabé] "hiding place" with 
the Italian infinitive suffix. 


[meSumad] "apostate". From Hebrew ‘nwn. The:same word is found in 
Yiddish and Judezmo. 


[minjanista] "a man who forms part of a [minján]". From Hebrew }?4n 
[minjän] "quorum of ten men required for certain prayers" with 
the Italian suffix -ista. A small congregation might pay a 
[minjanfsta] to be assured of a daily quorum. 


[miSpaxá] "family". From Hebrew nnoun. It occurs in the obscure ex- 
pression [talaxf talaxá] è tutta una [miSpaxá]. I do not know 
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the meaning of [talaxf talaxá], nor do I understand the sense of 
the expression. Dr, Yovely, who compiled this list several years 
after he left Italy, did not remember what it meant or when it 

was used. David Bunis informs me that tar(i)xi tarxd, una negra 
miëpaxàä has been reported in Judezmo. Fortis and Zolli (1979:305, 
396-7) list the Judeo-Venetian Taht tahà zé tuta na mispahà! They 
explain taht taha as an asemantic formula derived from the name 

of a Hebrew accent (111). 


[moSáv] "toilet". From Hebrew awin "seat". 


[naxa$ézo] "superstitions". From Hebrew wna [naxá$] "enchantment" with 
the Italian adjective suffix -oso. 


[ñajñäre] "to look at". From Hebrew q^» [Adjin] "eye", with the Ital- 
jan infinitive suffix. The second [ñ] in this word is surprising. 
I believe [ ñajnäre] and [fiajnár] are more common pronunciations in 
northeastern Italy. 


[fiarél ] "gentile man". From Hebrew bay "uncircumcised". 


[fiareltá] "gentile woman". From [ ñarél] with the Aramaic feminine suf- 
fix xn- [-ta]. 


[faSiróne] "rich man". From Hebrew ^?vuy "rich" with the Italian aug- 
mentative suffix -one. 


[fiavón] "iniquity". From Hebrew 117. 
[ñasujére] "to fart". Possibly from Hebrew nhwy [Nasa] "to squeeze", 


with the Italian infinitive suffix. The presence of the [u] is 
puzzling. 
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[pakadózo, paxadózo] "timid". From Hebrew tno [páxad] "fear", with the 
Italian adjective suffix -oso. 


[pilégeS] "mistress, common-law wife". From Hebrew wado "concubine". 


[rabinéssa] "rabbi's wife". From Italian rabbino "rabbi" with the Ital- 
ian feminine suffix -essa. 


[ra$añ] "evil man". From Hebrew yu". 


[revaxjáre] "to yield profit". From Hebrew nin [révax] "respite" with 
the Italian infinitive suffix -are. 


[rubfssa] "rabbi's wife". Hebrew aan has been vocalized [rabí], [rebf], 
and [ribí]. In Italy we sometimes hear [robf] or [rubt]. This 
last form, with an Italian feminine suffix, has given us [rub/ssal, 
which occurs in certain cities instead of [ rabinéssa]. 


[ruxá] "fart". From Aramaic Rhin "wind". It occurs in the expression 
dare una [ruxá] "to fart". 


[sam a-máw] "poison". From Hebrew nınn no [sam a-máved] "drug of death", 
with the loss of the final syllable and the change of final [v] to 
[w], which has taken place in much of northern Italy. 


[soné] "anti-Semite". From Hebrew wav "enemy". The corresponding 
noun is [ sonaüd] "anti-Semiticism", with the Hebrew nominal suf- 
fix ni- [ -ud]. 


[ séxel ] "common sense". From Hebrew b5w "insight". It occurs in the 
expression E' senza [séxel] "He (she) has no sense". 
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[Samd4rsi] "to convert to Christianity". From Hebrew ‘mu [ šamád] "to 
"to be exterminated, to convert", with the Italian infinitive suf- 
fix -are and the reflexive pronoun sz. This word has the same 
Hebrew root as [meSumád] (q.v.). 


[5amír] "homosexual". The Hebrew anw has three meanings: (1) "a leg- 
endary worm that cut stone", (2) "a legendary hard stone", and (3) 
"brambles". This last meaning occurs in the Biblical phrase ^?nv 
nowi [Samir va-Sájid] "brambles and thorns". What any of these 
meanings has to do with "homosexual" is unclear. 


[ Saxarüt ] "inferior merchandise". From Hebrew niany "blackness", with 
the final n pronounced [t], as it is in Leghorn and Israel, rather 
than [d], the traditional pronunciation in Italy. Dr. Yovely 
heard this expression among Jews from Leghorn. It suggests the 
very common Judeo-Italian word negrigura, which is used to charac- 
terize anything inferior or negative, and which is related to neg- 
ro "miserable". This latter word no doubt entered Judeo-Italian 
from Judezmo, which in turn adopted it from Spanish, where it means 
"black". 


[Setéx]. Occurs in the expression far [$efóx] "to vomit". From Hebrew 
nung "pour" (imperative). 


[Somu $amäjim al zot]. An expression said when hearing bad news. niv 
nit by pang occurs in Jeremiah 2:12, where it means "Be astonished, 


O ye heavens, at this". Dr. Yovely used his whole Hebrew pronun- 
ciation here. | 


[Soté] "stupid". From Hebrew nov. 


[tañanfd] "fast day". From Hebrew n?a3yn. 
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[tafsán] "policeman". From Hebrew won [tafäs] "to capture", with the 
Hebrew agentive suffix [-an]. 


[tafüs] "prison". From Hebrew wion "captured". 


[táxad] "arse". From Hebrew nnn "under", The same semantic change has 
taken place in Yiddish. 


[torád mošé] "I swear". From Hebrew nun nain "the Law of Moses". This 
expression is sometimes pronounced [tora di (or de) mošé] because 
of the similarity both in sound and meaning of the Hebrew construct 
suffix and the Italian preposition di. 


[tsakxáre] "to laugh". From Hebrew pny [tsaxák] with the Italian in- 
finitive suffix. 


[tsedaká] "charity". From Hebrew np». It occurs in the expression 
fare la [tsedaká] "to give charity". 


[tsoá] "filth, excrement". From Hebrew axax. 


[tsurá] "face". From Hebrew nary "form". It occurs in the expression 
[tsurá di (or de) agadá] "ugly face", literally "a face from the 
Haggadah". The drawings in the Haggadah (the book used for the 
Seder service) were traditionally of ugly people. 


[vajdabér] literally "and he spoke". From Hebrew nat71. It is used in 


the expression à un altro [vajdabér] "That's another story". [vaj- 
dabér] is a frequent word in the Bible. 


[vatodiénu] literally "you made us know". iay2tini is the first word 
of a prayer that is part of the evening service if the holiday 
falls on a Saturday. Lettere di [vatodiénu] means "big letters". 
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Dr. Yovely explained that the letters were big because the prayer 
was read when it was dark. However, in the prayer books I have 
seen (Ashkenazic), it was printed with small letters. In any 
event, a similar expression is found in Judezmo (Bunis 1979:5). 


[xadöAja] "madonna". The etymology of this word is disputed. Dr. Yove- 
ly believed it was from Hebrew ban [xadál] "to omit, deprive, 
cease". Vittore Colorni (1970:146), on the other hand, says it 
is probably from a Tuscan pronunciation of cattolica "Catholic". 


[xagále] "Christian holiday". From Aramaic xan [xagá] "holiday". I 
do not know where the final [le] is from, but the word occurs in 
Judeo-Italian without [le] as well. See Colorni (1970:137). 


[xalomód] "dreams". From Hebrew ninidn. It occurs in the expression 
Sono tutti [xalomód] "It's all dreams". 


[xaltissima xerpjáta]. A mocking echo of Santissima Annunziata "Holiest 
Annunciation". [xaltíssima] is the superlative form of [xálto] 
(q.v.); [xerpjáta] is a lengthened form of natn [xerpá] "shame", 
with an extra syllable so that it may rhyme with Annunziata. 


[xálto] "bigoted". The etymology of this word is unclear. Dr. Yovely 
believed that it is related to Hebrew in [xol ] "secular, profane". 


[xamisa] "five in playing cards; slap in the face". From Hebrew nvnn 
"five". 


[xami$fdo]. Same meaning as [xamiSá]. From Hebrew 1n?v?nn "his fifth". 
[xanuká, xanukjá] "lamp used on the festival of Hanukkah; ugly woman". 


In Hebrew, n»san [xanuká] is the name of the holiday; n°513n [xanu- 
kjá] is the name of the lamp. Dr. Yovely was told by a rabbi in 
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Leghorn that the meaning "ugly woman" comes from a section of the 
blessing said before lighting the Hanukkah lamp: [en lánu rešúd 
le-iStaméS ba-ém] "we are not permitted to make use of them". Dr. 
Roberto Levi informs me that in Ferrara, a beautiful woman was a 
[mezuzá], from nritn, the small cylinder containing verses from 
the Bible that is attached to the doorpost of a Jewish home. Tra- 
ditional Jews kiss the [mezuzá] when entering or leaving home. 
Thus a beautiful woman is equated with something that merits kis- 
sing. 


[xatsér] "ghetto, Jewish neighborhood". From Hebrew ^xn "settlement, 
courtyard". 


[xavertá] "female servant". From Hebrew „an [xavér] "friend" with the 
Aramaic feminine suffix wn-. 


[xazír] "pork, pig". From Hebrew aam, It occurs in the proverb Chi 
di [goj] si fida, [xazír] mangia; chi di [ judío] st fida non man- 
gta nemmeno questo "He who trusts a Gentile eats pork; he who 
trusts a Jew does not even eat that". See [goj], [ judfo]. 


[xerpjáta]. See [xaltíssima xerpjäta]. 


[xinóza] "lovely". From Hebrew ap [xen] "grace" with the Italian femi- 
nine adjective suffix -osa. 


[xovód] "debts". From Hebrew niain "obligations". See [kavód]. 
[zav] "gonorrhea". From Hebrew at "flowed, gushed”. 
[zona]. See [ dzoné ]. 


In addition to the items listed above, there are several sayings 
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collected by Dr. Yovely in which all the words are of Italian origin. 


Aprt un pan dt zamerino, ne trovt un Ebreo. Literally, "You open a 
pan dt zamerino (a raisin bread eaten in Florence); you find a 
Jew". The implication is that Jews are everywhere. 


Bachi della seta. Literally "silkworms". This is a pun on the surnames 
"Bachi" and "Della Seta". "Bachi" is especially common among the 
Jews of Turin. 


Caló nei camerint. Literally "He (she) fell into the dressing room". 


Su 


This iS a pun on the surnames "Calo" and "Camerini", both common 
among Italian Jews. Another pun is based on the similarity in 
sound of nei "into the" and French née "born". If Signorina Came- 


rini married Signor Caló, she would be Signora Caló née Camerini. 


La carozza di Ebrei à di cinque o di sei. "A Jewish coach has five or 
six people". This saying suggests that many Jews squeeze into a 
coach to save money. 


La legge di Mosé, chi la tira da mani, chi la tira da piè. "The law of 
Moses can be pulled with the hands or the feet". This means that 
religious laws may be interpreted in different ways. 


Dei Levi, più ne Levi, più ne trovi. "As for the Levis, the more you 
take away, the more you find". This is a pun on the very common 
Jewish surname "Levi" and the second person singular of the verb 
levare "to lift up". It is similar in meaning to Apri un pan di 


aamerino.... 


Sinigaglia, metà Ebrei, metà canaglia. “Senigallia, half Jews, half 
rabble". This saying, like La carozza di Ebrei..., expresses hos- 
tility toward Jews. Nevertheless, Jews apparently knew and re- 
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peated them. See [kaser], [xazfr]. 


As I have stated above, the grammatical peculiarities of the various 
Judeo-Italian dialects are no longer heard. An extremely small number 
of people can still generate the morphological and syntactic patterns 
of Judeo-Italian, among them Vittore Colorni, whose description of 
Judeo-Mantuan grammar (1970:117-33) is based on his personal knowledge 
of the language. Nancy C. Dorian, writing of a dying Scottish dialect, 
said it was dying "with its morphological boots on" (1978:608). Simi- 
larly, Judeo-Italian grammar seems to have remained intact among the 
small and decreasing number of speakers who knew it. I have not read 
of, nor have I met, speakers who mix Judeo-Italian and standard Italian 
grammatical forms. There seems to have been no gradual phenomenon anal- 
ogous to decreolization. Yet the relationship of Judeo-Italian to Ital- 
ian is very close, quite unlike the Gaelic-English situation described 
by Dorian. 

Vocabulary items, and with them phonemes such as [x], persist af- 
ter the grammar is gone, leaving a form of speech resembling a profes- 
sional jargon. Lexical items too are disappearing, but a few words 
such as negrigura (see [Saxarüt]) are still quite alive among Italian 
Jews who know no other Judeo-Italian. How stable these remaining words 
will be remains to be seen. 
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L'IMAGINAIRE EN LINGUISTIQUE* 


GUY JUCQUOIS 
Université de Louvain 


Entre l'interprétation sensée d'un phénoméne et ce qu'on appelle 
une interprétation délirante en psychologie clinique, il n'y a que deux 
différences: la première, qui est obvie, c'est le critère de réalité, 
la seconde d'une préhension beaucoup plus délicate et apparemment en 
cercle vicieux concerne le caractére "plausible" ou non de l'explica- 
tion. 

Comptant revenir ailleurs sur le problème de l'interprétation dé- 
lirante en tant qu'explication "scientifique", on ne s'attardera guére 
ici sur les aspects pathologiques du phénoméne, mais on centrera cet 
article au contraire sur le caractére de plausibilité d'une explication 
d'après l'ensemble des traits connus et des liens qui les unissent dans 
un domaine déterminé.  L'analogie avec le comportement humain patholo- 
gique est évident: en effet, ce n'est pas uniquement le caractére en 
porte-à-faux par rapport à la réalité qui distingue le malade de l'homme 


*Ce texte s'inspire d'une communication faite le 19 mars 1977 au 
Groupe Interdiseiplinaire de Réflexion Epistémologique du "Laboratoire 
d'Anthropologie Sociale et Culturelle" de l'Université de Louvain. Je 
remercie mes Collégues présents à cet exposé pour leurs réflexions con- 
structives et encourageantes et tout particuliérement MM. Albert Doutre- 
loux et Pierre Watté, ce dernier pour avoir insisté pour obtenir cette 
version écrite publiée également dans la "Documentation d'Anthropologie" 
(dossier sur l'imaginaire). 
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sain, mais c'est l'histoire de l'individu en tant que déroulement struc- 
turé d'évènements qui le range parmi les malades ou parmi les personnes 
saines à un degré ou à un autre. L'ensemble de ces traits nécessaires 
pour juger du caractére sain ou morbide du comportement ou l'ensemble 
des éléments unis en une théorie scientifique ne sont pas sans rappeler 
ce qu'en théorie littéraire et en herméneutique on appelle le contexte. 
Dans les sciences non-expérimentales, il est par définition impos- 
sible de vérifier les explications théoriques. S'il s'agit de linguis- 
tique, le recours quasi expérimental à un corpus de vérification rend 
dans certains cas l'explication assimilable théoriquement aux explica- 
tions des sciences proprement expérimentales. Par exemple, une expli- 
cation linguistique basée sur l'observation d'un certain nombre de 
faits tirés d'un corpus suffisamment étendu -- il est clair que la 
représentativité du corpus est fonction de la probabilité d'occurrence 
du phénomène étudié -- peut être assimilée à une explication d'une 
science expérimentale, c'est-à-dire à une Zot. C'est d'ailleurs le 
nom que les linguistes réservent bien souvent aux régularités observées 
dans le domaine de la phonétique et dans celui de la phonologie, tandis 
qu'ils emploient le terme de règle dans le domaine de la morpho-syntaxe. 
Cet usage qui remonte à l'Ecole des néo-grammairiens s'explique, bien 
entendu, par la volonté de ces linguistes de ramener l'ensemble des 
faits linguistiques à des lois identiques à celles des sciences de la 
nature; il n'empêche que la tradition scientifique des linguistes a 
conservé en général cette distinction dans l'emploi de ces deux termes. 
On peut donc considérer que la situation du linguiste sera trés 
différente s'il travaille sur des faits trés nombreux, ce qui lui per- 
met en quelque sorte de "tester" les hypothéses formulées, c'est le plus 
souvent ainsi lorsqu'il s'agit de langues vivantes, ou si, au contraire, 
il étudie des phénoménes linguistiques peu documentés. Dans ce cas, 
son approche s'apparente davantage à celle du paléontologue puisqu'il 
lui faut interpréter des données éparses dont il importe d'établir une 
théorie globale cohérente. Cela se produira, par exemple, lorsqu'il 
faut tenter d'expliquer des phénoménes peu représentés dans un corpus 
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pourtant fort étendu, par exemple le verbe être est, à notre connais- 
sance, le seul en francais à présenter une alternance du type est/sont 
entre la troisiéme personne du singulier et la troisiéme du pluriel. 
Méme si ces formes sont extrémement fréquentes dans les textes francais, 
le type d'alternance qu'elle illustrent est lui totalement isolé et fait 
figure de "fossile". 

Un second exemple de faits sur lesquels le linguiste peut étre 
appelé à travailler et qui présente une analogie avec la paléontologie 
est représenté par la catégorie des langages mal attestés. 11 peut 
s'agir soit de langues encore mal connues de peuplades d'accès diffi- 
cile et dont un voyageur intrépide a rapporté quelques informations 
forcément très lacunaires. C'est ce qui se produit pour bon nombre de 
langues amérindiennes. Dans ce cas, la vérification des hypothèses 
fait difficulté du fait de l'étendue insuffisante du corpus: celui-ci 
aurait pu être plus long et, s'il s'agit d'une langue encore vivante, 

il sera possible ultérieurement de l'étendre aux dimensions souhaitables 
et nous retombons dés lors dans la première hypothèse envisagée ci-des- 
Sus, si par contre il s'agit de langues mortes dont il né subsiste plus 
que quelques textes, parfois fort courts, souvent méme uniquement des 
traces toponymiques au point que la réalité de l'existence méme de cette 
langue peut éventuellement étre contestée (par exemple toute la contro- 
verse sur l'illyrien), les hypothéses formulées doivent tenir compte de 
ce caractère lacunaire de la documentation et par conséquent de la "vé- 
rification" des explications. S'il s'agit de langues mortes aussi bien 
attestées que le latin, le grec classique, ou le sanskrit, langues pour 
lesquelles nous possédons en outre des possibilités de contróle indirect 
par le biais des langues dérivées ou des formes plus récentes et méme 
contemporaines, on peut admettre dans beaucoup de cas que le travail de 
"vérification" sur des corpus suffisamment étendus est possible. Si on 
travaille par contre sur des langues fort mal attestées, on songera par 
exemple dans le domaine indo-européen au phrygien ou au macédonien an- 
Cien, notre connaissance de ces langues sera forcément trés incompléte 
et les hypothéses souvent trés hardies, à moins qu'elles ne s'appuient 
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Sur des bases comparatives. 

Le troisiéme et dernier type de faits analogues 4 ceux qu'étudie 
le paléontologue est représenté par la catégorie des langues reconstruites. 
C'est sur cette catégorie que nous nous pencherons dans la suite de cet 
article afin d'y étudier comment peut y fonctionner l'imaginaire en tant 
qu'élément introduisant (?) des relations entre des faits jugés jusqu! 
alors hétérogènes. C'est pourquoi l'analogie avec la paléontologie peut 
éclairer, nous semble-t-il, cet aspect de la linguistique. Nous ne nous 
attarderons pas ici sur les problèmes particuliers à la comparaiscn dite 
externe, c'est-à-dire celle dans laquelle le linguiste reconstruit un 
stade antérieur grâce à des traces laissées dans diverses langues déri- 
vées, du moins on le présume et c'est l'hypothèse que le travail de com- 
paraison confirmera ou infirmera, d'une même langue aujourd'hui disparue, 
Dans ce cas, en effet, le "contrôle" ou la "vérification" de l'hypothèse 
explicative se fera par une "expérimentation" sur le matériel fourni par 
diverses langues dérivées; on retombe donc dans une situation déjà dé- 
crite, sauf qu'au niveau de la langue ainsi reconstruite le corpus, 
c'est-à-dire un ensemble de textes représentatifs, fera toujours défaut 
par définition puisque dans l'hypothèse contraire la reconstruction se- 
rait purement gratuite. On rappellera en passant que certaines recon- 
structions "graduites" ont ainsi été tentées, par exemple du latin à 
partir des langues romanes, pour vérifier le bien-fondé de la méthode 
de la recontruction par comparaisons externes. 

Dans la catégorie des langages reconstruits, la comparaison interne 
nous fournira un exemple privilégié de fonctionnement éventuel de 1'ima- 
ginaire en tant que "principe d'explication". On entend par comparaison 
interne ou reconstruction interne la reconstruction d'un stade antérieur 
de la langue à l'aide d'éléments apparemment hétérogénes, c'est-à-dire 
d'éléments qui semblent appartenir à des systémes différents, mais qui 
fonctionnent néanmoins en une synchronie donnée. Par exemple, en fran- 
cais l'opposition fonctionnelle entre le singulier et le pluriel se 
rend à la troisiéme personne de l'indicatif présent soit par l'alter- 
nance il chante/ils chantent, soit par l'alternance d'un tout autre type 
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tl est/ils sont. Les deux types d'alternances s'emploient en une même 
synchronie, le français contemporain, mais alors qu'ils fonctionnent 
dans le méme systéme, ils ne peuvent s'expliquer morphologiquement de 
la méme maniére: ces formes apparaissent donc comme hétérogénes. 

La reconstruction interne se préoccupera d'expliquer cette hétéro- 
généité des formes en présence, en "démontrant", aprés avoir éliminé 
s'il échet l'hypothèse d'un emprunt d'une des formes à une autre langue, 
leur successivité temporelle ou autrement dit la différence d'áge de ces 
formes. Des lors, le linguiste pourra établir, dans le meilleur des cas, 
une véritable stratification Linguistique attribuant à chaque type for- 
mel un áge au moins relatif; en l'occurrence il aparaítra que l'opposi- 
tion fr. 21 est/ils sont est beaucoup plus ancienne que l'opposition fr. 
£L chante/ils chantent. 

Ainsi, la reconstruction interne devrait permettre en se basant 
uniquement sur un certain nombre de faits apparemment hétérogénes mais 
fonctionnant synchroniquement de rétablir l'unité du système de la langue 
en expliquant les contradictions formelles comme simple résultat d'élé- 
ments fossiles non encore disparus, et en attribuant à des périodes 
différentes, c'est-à-dire à des systémes partiellement différents, les 
contraditions dont l'explication synchrone faisait difficulté antérieure- 
ment; C'est pourquoi, comme on le signalait en débutant, c'est Z'his- 
toire du systéme linguistique ainsi reconstruit en tant que déroulement 
structuré d'événements qui assurera à elle seule le caractère de plus ou 
moins grande plausibilité de l'explication proposée par la reconstruction 
interne. 

Par ailleurs, si l'on accepte le principe d'une proportionnalité 
inverse entre l'âge d'un "témoin linguistique du passé", c'est-à-dire 
d'une forme "fossile", d'une part et de l'autre la fréquence des traces 
laissées -- ce qui est évidemment tout différent de la fréquence d'ap- 
parition dans un corpus donné, par exemple l'opposition fr. ZZ est/ils 
sont bien qu'unique dans le systéme francais contemporain est néanmoins 
extrémement fréquente -- il en découle que plus on remonte dans le temps 
reconstruit, moins nombreux seront les témoins conservés, ou pour re- 
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prendre la comparaison éclairante avec la paléontologie on conserve 
davantage de squelettes du début de notre ère que d'il y a plusieurs 
centaines de milliers d'années. Par conséquent, si la plausibilité 
d'une explication dépend, comme nous l'avions supposé en débutant, de 
l'ensemble des traits connus et des liens qui les unissent dans un do- 
maine déterminé, il découle que moins nombreux seront les éléments sur 
lesquels repose l'explication, moins celle-ci sera plausible intrin- 
sèquement. Cependant, l'explication scientifique devant revêtir un 
caractére systématique, l'imagination du linguiste devra pourvoir et 
suppléer à la défaillance des faits afin de "reconstruire les étapes 
antérieures du système étudié. C'est dans l'écart entre l'observation 
des faits et la théorie en tant que doctrine cohérente que se place 
l'imaginaire du linguiste. Cet imaginaire peut donc se déployer d'au- 
tant mieux qu'il n'est "entrav&" par aucun fait contraire. Nous voudri- 
ons illustrer cette question par un exemple repris à la grammaire com- 
parée des langues indo-européennes, à savoir la théorie laryngaliste et 
la théorie de la racine, exemple qui constituera la seconde partie de 
cet article. 


Il ne sera peut-étre pas inutile de rappeler une derniére fois 
l'analogie profonde existant sur le point traité ici entre la paléonto- 
logie moderne et la linguistique comparative. 

En effet, quelques dizaines d'années avant les théories linguis- 
tiques saussuriennes dont il s'agira dans la suite, Georges Cuvier bien 
que voulant démontrer le fixisme des espéces animales introduisait en 
anatomie comparée les principes de bases qui permettront d'asseoir 
l'évolutionisme. Les deux principes fondamentaux posés par Cuvier: 

Loi de subordination des organes à savoir que toute modification sur- 
venue dans une partie d'un organisme a des répercussions sur le restant 
de cet organisme et Zot de la corrélation des formes selon laquelle 
certaines formes s'appellent tandis que d'autres s'excluent. Ces prin- 
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cipes qui apparaissent dés ses Leçons d'anatomie comparée publiées de 
1800 à 1805, se développent dans ses Discours sur Les révoluttons du 
globe. Recherches sur les ossements fossiles des quadrupédes éditées 
de 1812 a 1825 et enfin dans Le régne animal distribué d'aprés son or- 
gantsatton édité d'abord en quatre volumes en 1817 puis repris et élar- 
gi en cing volumes en 1829-1830. Si nous insistons sur ces données de 
l'histoire de la paléontologie, c'est que c'est grâce à ces principes 
que put s'ériger la paléontologie moderne dont les fondements étaient 
donc structuralistes et fonctionnalistes. C'est en se basant sur ces 
deux régles méthodologiques que Cuvier put prédire et reconstruire lo- 
giquement la structure complète de cetains fossiles, non seulement l'os- 
sature mais aussi le style de vie, uniquement d'après les éléments ap- 
paremment fort ténus à sa disposition. Les découvertes ultérieures de 
certains autres éléments stupéfiérent le monde scientifique du fait de 
la confirmation de beaucoup des vues de Cuvier. 

Les attaches de la famille de Saussure aves les sciences naturelles 
ne sont plus à rappeler: avant qu'un de ses membres ne s'adonnát à la 
linguistique, cette famille genevoise comptait déjà plusieurs savants 
éminents et qui s'étaient distingués dans ces disciplines. L'histoire 
de la linguistique a retracé les influences dont Ferdinand de Saussure 
devait être redevable à son milieu familial. Nous ne les rappellerons 
pas à nouveau, si ce n'est pour souligner l'analogie frappante entre 
les deux lois de Cuvier et les principes mis en oeuvre par de Saussure 
dans ses reconstructions linguistiques. Pour ce dernier également, on 
peut affirmer qu'il jeta les bases d'une linguistique moderne résolument 
structuraliste et fonctionnaliste. 


La première découverte de Saussure, et comme le rappelle A. Meillet 
(1952:175) il ne fut pas le seul à la faire au même moment, fut de dé- 
montrer que l'opposition entre les voyelles e, o, et a, attestée par 
exemple par le grec classique, ou d'une maniére différente par le vieux- 
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slave, l'italique, ou le germanique, n'est pas secondaire comme on le 
croyait en se fondant sur le sanskrit qui n'a, apparemment dans les 
mêmes contextes, que la voyelle < dont on attribuait dès lors, mais à 
tort, l'ancienneté à l'époque indo-européenne. Déjà c'est l'observa- 
tion du traitement différent d'une ancienne vélaire devant cette vo- 
yelle unique conservée par le sanskrit qui conduisit de Saussure, et 
d'autres comparatistes contemporains, a la conclusion que ces diffé- 
rences de traitements de l'ancienne vélaire correspondaient uniquement 
aux assimilations faites à la voyelle suivante. Cette observation im- 
pliquait donc une décomposition des faits en trois stades distincts 
obtenus par reconstruction interne et qu'on pourrait représenter sché- 
matiquement de la maniére suivante: 


Stade 1 Vélaires + e, o, ou a sans assimilation de la vélaire 
a la voyelle suivante. 


Stade 2 Vélaires + o ou a avec maintien du timbre ancien de la 
vélaire devant voyelle médiane ou postpalatale: 
Vélaires palatalisées + e avec assimilation de la vé- 
laire a la voyelle prépalatale suivante, 


Stade 3 Confusion des timbres vocaliques e, o, et a évoluant 
tous trois en sanskrit en a, tandis que d'autres 
groupes de langues indo-européennes (par ex, le 
grec classique) conservaient le stade ancien re- 
présenté par 1 ici. 


I] est important de remarquer à cet égard, que ce n'est qu'une 
"décentration" de l'attention des chercheurs de chaque voyelle et de 
chaque correspondance, pour prendre en charge l'entourage phonétique 
de chaque son qui a permis de découvrir comment, au fond, les diffé- 
rences de timbre vocalique représentées au stade 1 n'avaient disparu 
qu'en apparence au stade 3 en sanskrit, puisque l'opposition était 
partiellement reportée sur une vélaire précédente. Cette constatation, 
de Saussure en fit part aux linguistes parisiens en 1877. 

Un an plus tard, le méme auteur publiait son Mémotre sur le sys- 


tème primitif des voyelles dans les Langues indo-européennes édité 
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seulement en 1879. On nous permettra d'en résumer l'essentiel d'après 
la notice nécrologique d'A. Meillet (1952:176) consacrée à la vie et à 
l'oeuvre de Saussure: 


toutes les alternances vocaliques qu'offrent les anciennes langues 
indo-européennes sont ramenées à celles d'une seule et même voyelle 
qui, tantôt a la forme e, tantôt la forme o, et tantôt manque tout 
a fait. Ce que l'on appelle les voyelles 7 et u, ce ne sont pas 
des voyelles proprement dites; ce sont les formes vocaliques de 
sonantes qui apparaissent ailleurs sous la forme soit de seconds 
éléments de diphthongues, soit de consonnes y et v; les voyelles 

i et u ne sont que des y et v voyelles, parallèles à P, Gs n, M, 
en regard des consonnes P», l, n, m. Même les voyelles &, ë, ó des 
types tels que UVotadur, tUSnur, SU6wut du grec se ramènent au type 
général; tout se passe comme si elles étaient composées de e (al- 
ternant avec o, zéro) et d'un élément spécial, qui apparaît à 
l'état isolé, en sanskrit comme Z, en latin comme d, en grec à, €, 
ou o, à savoir le type de skr. pitdr-, gr. tatép-, lat. pater. Le 
vocalisme indo-européen était ainsi réduit à un système rigoureux 
ou toutes les alternances réguliéres employées dans les formes 
grammaticales trouvaient leur place naturelle, et qui s'impose par 
là même à l'esprit avec la clarté de l'évidence. La théorie de 
l'élément qui est représenté en sanskrit par 7, en latin par d, 
etc., conduisait à poser des racines dissyllabiques dont cet élé- 
ment constitue la seconde tranche; toute une série de formes des 
sonantes, les sonantes 'longues', étaient expliquées par là. Les 
verbes sanskrits du type punäti et grecs du type öduvanı étaient 
tout éclairés par cette doctrine: ils entraient dans la série du 
type skr. yunákti , qui, du coup, se dénonçait comme ayant une an- 
tiquité indo-européenne, bien qu'il soit attesté dans le seul 
groupe indo-iranien. La découverte du systéme des voyelles indo- 
européennes trouvait sa vérification par cect, qu'elle permettait 
pour la première fois d'interpréter correctement de nombreux faits 


et de phonétique et de morphologie" (ces dernières italiques sont 
de nous). 


En d'autres termes, l'hypothèse de Saussure trouve sa vérification 
dans le fait qu'il permet de rendre compte par une seule loi d'un en- 
semble de fait auparavant considérés comme disparats. Afin d'expliciter 
cette théorie pour les lecteurs non spécialisés dans la domaine du com- 
paratisme indo-européen, montrons en quoi de Saussure a ramené un en- 
semble de fait apparemment hétérogènes à une rêgle unique. Dans ce but, 
nous supposerons exacte le coupe radicale des exemples qui suivent, sup- 
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position qui dans ce contexte n'aura d'autre incidence que de simpli- 
fier l'exposé. Nous constaterons néanmoins que la théorie saussurienne 
et davantage encore celle de Benveniste qui en constitue l'aboutissement 
théorique présuppose exacte l'hypothèse d'une racine toujours bâtie sur 
le méme schéma, du moins à la période suffisamment archaïque de l'indo- 
européen à laquelle se situe cette théorie. 

Il était admis que les éléments morphologiques indo-européens é- 
taient susceptibles d'une alternance vocalique du type classique, soit 
CC x COC x CC, où C représente une consonne quelconque différente 
toutefois à l'initiale et à la finale et soumise à certaines régles 
d'exclusion ou au contraire de préférence entre l'initiale et la "fi- 
nale" de la racine, ràgles dont l'étude n'est encore guére poussée 
mais qui paraissent sans rapport avec notre propos actuel. C'est une 
alternance de ce type que l'on trouvait dans des formes telles que le 
nom indo-européen du "pied", *p&d-, *pöd-, *pd- > *bd-. Bien que fort 
répandue et bien attestée dans diverses langues à date historique, 
cette alternance ne rendait pas compte de tous les phénoménes. En 
particulier, subsistait un certain nombre de formes reconstruites dans 
lesquelles faisait défaut soit, pour une partie d'entre elles, la pre- 
miére consonne "radicale", soit, pour une autre partie de celles-ci, 
la seconde consonne "radicale", c'est ainsi que l'on reconstruisait une 
racine du nom du "champ" i.e. *ag- ou une racine indo-européenne pour 
"manger" *Zd-, sans consonne radicale initiale, soit une racine "donner" 
i.e. *dó-, soit enfin une racine "placer" i.e. *dhé-, etc. 

Ces formes "défectives" présentaient en outre une particularité 
remarquable, outre l'absence de la première ou de la seconde consonne 
radicale, à savoir l'absence quasi générale d'alternances vocaliques, 
ainsi *ag- ou *Zd- n'existaient que sous cette forme, même si pour 
cette derniére racine sont attestées également des formes à degré dit 
allongé (*éd-) et des formes à degré zéro (par ex. dans le nom de la 
"dent" s'il appartient bien à la méme racine: i.e. *dont- ou *dnt-). 

Dans la théorie dont il fut l'initiateur et qui connut ensuite un 
grand succès, notamment en phonologie diachronique des langues indo-eu- 
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ropéennes sous le nom de théorie laryngaliste, du nom des sons que de 
Saussure avait cru pouvoir reconstruire afin d'uniformiser la théorie 
des alternances. En effet, pour ramener les "irrégularités" signalées 
ci-dessus à une loi simple qui soit aussi la loi générale, il suffisait 
de poser quelques régles dont nous reproduisons l'essentiel dans leur 
formulation moderne: 


Il existait en indo-européen, à une période antérieure à 
celle dont rendent compte les faits hétérogénes rappelés ci- 
dessus, un seul type de "racine" avec une seule alternance pos- 
sible, savoir celle rapportée plus haut et présentant les vari- 
ations vocaliques suivantes: Z ù% öğ % zéro. 


Certains sons pouvaient fonctionner comme centre de syllabe, 
comme on en voit encore la possibilité dans de nombreuses langues, 
par exemple en s.-cr. Kind, "tronqué, mutilé", etc., ces sons 
phonétiquement proches des consonnes, mais phonologiquement en 
fonction de voyelles, sont appelés des sonantes. Ce sont, bien 
entendu, les semi-voyelles, mais aussi les liquides et nasales. 

Pour ramener à une forme canonique unique les "racines" dé- 
fectives, il suffisait dés lors de supposer qu'entre la période 
plus archaique à laquelle renvoie la premiére régle ci-dessus et 
l'indo-européen que l'on peut atteindre par la comparaison et La 
reconstruction externe, il y aurait eu un stade intermédiaire 
durant lequel deux phénoménes évolutifs se seraient produits: le 
premier une modification du timbre d'une voyelle précédente ou 
suivante au contact de certaines sonantes autres que les semi- 
voyelles, les liquides, et les nasales, sonantes appelées par 
analogie au moins typologique avec les langues sémitiques "laryn- 
gales". Ces nouvelles sonantes, les shewa de la théorie classique, 
sont souvent représentées par le signe g et comme les variations 
vocaliques décelées sont de trois types (présence d'un e sans 
alternance dans une "racine", soit présence d'un a sans alter- 
nance dans une '"racine", soit enfin présence d'un o sans alter- 
nance dans une "racine) on a convenu d'attribuer les variations 
vocaliques vers le timbre e a la laryngale appelée 91, celles 
vers le timbre a à la laryngale appelée 92, et enfin celles vers 
le timbre o à la laryngale appelée 93. Le second phénoméne pho- 
nétique qu'il était nécessaire de supposer dans cette période 
intermédiaire était la disparition de ces laryngales devant vo- 
yelle avec modification des timbres selon les regles ci-dessus, 
disparition également aprés voyelle et devant consonne avec les 
mêmes modifications des timbres vocaliques et en outre allonge- 
ment compensatoire de cette voyelle précédente ainsi modifiée, 
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enfin entre voyelles il y avait probablement chute de la laryn- 
gale sans allongement et entre consonnes cette laryngale se 'vo- 
calisait" comme n'importe quelle sonante. 


Pour illustrer ce qui précède à l'aide d'un exemple simple, suppo- 
sons la "racine" indo-européenne *%ĝ-, "conduire, mener", probablement 
homophonique de celle citée plus haut et signifiant "champ". Les régles 
laryngalistes nous permettent de faire remonter cette forme reconstruite 
et de date indo-européenne commune à une forme plus ancienne *2,89-/ 
*e208-/*e»9-. La laryngale *e2 devant voyelle s'est amuie avant le 
stade atteint par la reconstruction externe, modifiant dans les deux 
premiers degrés de la racine les voyelles *2 et *5 en *Z, et dans le 
degré zéro avec une vocalisation en *ä de cette sonante laryngale. 

En résumé, l'hypothèse laryngaliste saussurienne permettait, en 
étageant les formes synchrones hétérogénes en plusieurs stades succes- 
sifs dont le dernier n'aurait conservé des précédents que des traces 
fossiles, de rendre compte en une seule formule ou mieux d'expliquer 
par une seule Loi L'ensemble de la morphologie indo-europdenne. Ceci 
n'est pas explicité chez de Saussure, mais le sera par son successeur 
dans une oeuvre célébre dont il s'agira ci-dessous: E. Benveniste, 
Origines de la formation des noms en indo-europeen (Paris, 1935). 

Dans cette prespective, il s'impose de reconstruire ces formes 
hétérogénes en trois stades (la division du processus, ici comme plus 
haut, en un certain nombre de stades ne préjuge en rien de la réalité 
phonologique de ces évolutions, mais constitue simplement un moyen 
commode d'exposer les faits): 


Stade 1 Toutes les racines subissent, selon les régles morpho- 
logiques précises des alternances identiques: de- 
gré plein (*é) / degré fléchi (*6) / degré zéro 
(*-). On a donc *%2289-/*9209-/*229-, de même que 


xpëd-/*pôd-/*pd-. 


Stade 2 Modifications des timbres vocaliques sous l'action des 
laryngales, d'où par ex. *9209-/*g2245-/*g29-, tan- 
dis que l'alternance *pZd-/*pód-/*pd- demeure é- 
videmment inchangée. 
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Stade 3 Chutes des laryngales avec les allongements compensa- 
toires éventuels, vocalisation des laryngales 
centre de syllabe, d'ot la racine non-alternante 
reconstruite *@g-/*ag-/*ag- face à la racine al- 
ternante *p2d-/*pöd-/*pd- toujours identique à 
ce qu'elle fut depuis le stade 1. 


Avant de poursuivre, il sera sans doute utile de signaler pour 
les non comparatistes, que de méme que Cuvier avait pu par les régles 
méthodologiques qu'il s'était imposées prévoir, c'est-à-dire décrire 
avant leur découverte, les fossiles qu'il avait reconstruits à partir 
de quelques éléments, ainsi de Saussure avait supposé l'existence de 
ces sonantes disparues dés l'époque commune, mais dont la trace lui 
apparaissait fonctionnellement dans sa théorie morphologique. La dé- 
couverte de textes hittites nésites et leur déchiffrement à partir de 
1917 devait apporter une confirmation, partielle du mois, des théories 
saussuriennes, puisque cette langue indo-européenne avait conservé de 
nombreuses traces de ces laryngales. Le détail des faits laissant 
d'ailleurs subsister de nombreuses difficultés au point que si une 
confirmation de principe de l'existence de cette catégorie de phonémes 
à un stade plus archaïque de l'indo-européen n'est plus guére mise en 
doute, les régles laryngalistes elles-mémes continuent de laisser bon 
nombre de comparatistes fort sceptiques. Quelle que soit la théorie 
laryngaliste acceptée, et il en existe de trés nombreuses variantes 
depuis de Saussure, elle ne permet jamais de rendre compte de l'ensemble 
des faits ni au niveau de l'indo-européen et des langues derivées, ni 
à celui des dialectes hittites. Ces restrictions ne diminuent évidem- 
ment pas la validité d'un principe laryngaliste, mais elles prétendent 
simplement en restreindre la portée nettement exagérée dans certains 
travaux; 


La théorie saussurienne, briévement formulée dans une de ses pré- 
sentations classiques contemporaines, permettait d'ambitionner de re- 
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construire toute la morphologie de l'indo-européen archaïque à L'aide 
d'une seule lot comme nous le signalions plus haut. C'est à E. Ben- 
veniste que revient le mérite d'en avoir fait l'exposé le plus complet 
en un travail qui l'a rendu célébre et dont la doctrine fait autorité 
à ce jour dans le domaine de la morphologie indo-européenne: Origines 
de La formation des noms en indo-européen, publié à Paris en 1935. 

En effet, la théorie laryngaliste saussurienne reposait implicite- 
ment sur une théorie de la racine, que de Saussure ne nous livre pas 
comme telle, et par conséquent sur une théorie de la suffixation et 
donc de la dérivation en indo-européen. C'est ainsi que le caractére 
hétérogéne des alternances étudiées par de Saussure ne peut apparaitre 
comme tel qu'en supposant un élément morphologique dont les limites 
sont tracées, la racine, suivi le cas échéant d'autres éléments morpho- 
logiques, les suffixes et enfin la désinence. En outre, la théorie 
saussurienne implique pour l'époque plus archaïque de l'indo-européen 
ainsi postulée une utilisation plus fonctionnelle des alternances vo- 
caliques à des fins morphologiques précises, théorie renvoyant elle- 
méme probablement à une origine tonologique antérieure des alternances 
vocaliques classiques. Somme toute, ceci précisé sans que cela n'im- 
plique quoi que ce soit sur le plan génétique d'une éventuelle parenté 
des deux familles linguistiques, l'indo-européen qu'implique implicite- 
ment la théorie saussurienne est for proche typologtquement du sémitique 
commun ou méme de l'arabe classique; 

Logiquement, il découlait de la théorie laryngaliste saussurienne 
une théorie de la morphologie indo-européenne présentant les caracté- 
ristiques suivantes: 


L'élément central du mot, la racine, devait être défini comme la 
succession de deux consonnes dont la vocalisation subissait les 
variations des alternances classiques. Ces variations étaient 
liées à des classes morphologiques, telle classe morphologique 
exigeant tel degré de la racine, et succédaient sans doute à d'an- 
ciennes variations tonologiques (cette derniére partie de la thé- 
orie n'est pas strictement requise par ce qui précéde). 
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Dans son volume de 1935, Benveniste commence lui aussi par exami- 
ner un certain nombre de formes dont l'analyse semble aberrante d'après 
la théorie classique de la racine et il montre comment du moins dans 
les cas étudiés à titre d'exemples il y aurait intérêt à introduire 
une nouvelle définition de la racine et, par conséquent, des autres 
éléments morphologiques de l'indo-européen. Jusqu'alors, en effet, 
même si les théories saussuriennes étaient assez largement acceptées 
sur le plan phonologique, c'est-à-dire dans leur aspect laryngaliste, 
la théorie morphologique classique continuait curieusement à prévaloir, 
comme si les deux théories pouvaient exister indépendamment l'une de 
l'autre. La théorie morphologique classique reçut d'un des disciples 
de de Saussure, disciple qui fut le Maître de Benveniste, savoir d'An- 
toine Meillet sa formulation la plus achevée (Meillet 1937:147 sq., 

153 sq.) dont nous avons fait l'analyse critique ailleurs (Jucquois 
1972). 

Il ne serait pas utile pour notre propos actuel de nous étendre 
Sur cette doctrine classique une nouvelle fois, remarquons simplement 
la contradiction déjà présente chez de Saussure de ne pas définir ex- 
plicitement la racine mais de se rattacher a une conception implicite 
de cette dernière afin d'établir une forme canonique des racines et 
par conséquent de formuler la théorie iaryngaliste. On notera égale- 
ment que, dans cette perspective, l'erreur méthodologique peut n'être 
sans incidence sur le degré de pertinence de la théorie derivée. En 
d'autres termes, la théorie laryngaliste peut être plus ou moins perti- 
nente indépendamment du degré de pertinence des bases sur lesquelles 
elle repose. Il n'empêche que cette dissociation de la théorie laryn- 
galiste d'une théorie morphologique et plus particuliérement d'une thé- 
orie de la racine fait difficulté d'un point de vue épistémologique. 

Il est d'autant plus remarquable dans ces conditions de constater com- 
bien cette dissociation est encore plus profonde dans les formulations 
classiques de la morphologie: chez A. Meillet (1937:146 sq. et 153 sq., 
173 sq.) le chapitre intitulé "Principes de la morphologie" débute par 
une "Analyse du mot", se poursuit par une étude des "Alternances" et 
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débouche sur un examen "De la forme des éléments morphologiques" pour 
se terminer par un rapide coup d'oeil sur les "diverses espéces de 
mots" (p. 187 sq.). 

Bouclant le cercle, en quelque sorte, Benveniste dans ses Origines 
de la formation des noms en indo-européen (1935) utilisant largement la 
théorie laryngaliste saussurienne exposée plus haut aboutit 4 des re- 
constructtons billantes dans les formes prtses @ titre d'exemples et 
dès lors critiquant le manque d'unité de la théorie de la racine dans 
sa formulation classique, telle qu'elle est représentée chez Meillet 
(Benveniste 1935:147 sq.) et estimant qu'elle est "d'une trrégularité 
et d'une complication qui défient l'ordonnance" (Benveniste 1935:147, 
les italiques sont de nous) nous propose une théorie morphologique, 
c'est-à-dire de la racine et de la suffixation en accord avec la thé- 
orie laryngaliste dont il vient de donner une nouvelle fois des appli- 
cations heureuses. 

Si on fait abstraction d'imperfections et méme d'erreurs de for- 
mulation sur lesquelles nous ne nous répéterons pas (cf. Jucquois 1976: 
67 sq.), la théorie proposée par Benveniste peut être résumée comme 
suit: 


La racine indo-européenne est monosyllabique composée de deux 
consonnes de n'importe quel ordre pourvu qu'elles soient diffé- 
rentes la première de la seconde, en excluant en outre "la co- 
existence d'une sourde et d'une sonore aspirée" (Benveniste 
1935:170). 


Benveniste tente de maintenir à ce niveau la distinction estimée fonda- 
mentale par ses Maitres et toute la tradition indo-européeniste et sé- 
mitisante d'une morphologie tout a fait différente des langues indo- 
européennes et des langues sémitiques. En fait, si le mot sémitique 
peut être défini formellement comme étant une charpente consonantique 
vocalisée et affixée selon les fonctions morphologiques, on aboutit 
exactement à la même définition pour le mot indo-européen, dans Îles 
deux cas d'ailleurs les éléments désinentiels viennent s'additionner 
aux éléments déjà mentionnés. 
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Le schéma théorique auquel aboutit donc Benveniste est le suivant: 
*C18C2 /*C10C2/*C1C2, avec les alternances classiques déjà étudiées plus 
haut. Le choix du degré de l'alternance étant conditionné par la fonc- 
tion morphologique du mot dans l'énoncé, il en découle qu'il n'est donc 
normalement pas pertinent du point de vue d'une différenciation séman- 
tique des racines indo-européennes. L'ultime conclusion à tirer de 
cette position est que Z'unzque schéma structural des racines indo-eu- 
ropéennes ne peut done être que *Cı (...) Ca, où (...) représente l'é- 
ventuelle présence d'une voyelle morphologique à valeur soit dériva- 
tionnelle, soit simplement flexionnelle, mais en tout cas sans valeur 
radicale distinctive. 

On voit donc comment, alors que de Saussure était parti d'une con- 
ception implicite de la forme des éléments morphologiques constitutifs 
du mot en indo-européen pour édifier sa théorie des sonantes laryngales, 
devenue ensuite la théorie laryngaliste, que cette théorie fut parti- 
ellement confirmée par la découverte ultérieure de formes hittites où 
ces laryngales étaient éventuellement conservées mais aussi par des 
reconstructions nouvelles en indo-européen, comment Benveniste en tira 
une doctrine structurale de la racine, dont une confirmation partielle 
fut elle aussi apportée par de nouvelles et fructueuses reconstructions 
en indo-européen d'un niveau plus archaïque, et, malgré lui sans doute, 
des éléments nouveaux pour étayer davantage l'hypothèse d'une unité 
génétique des langues indo-européennes et des langues sémitiques. 
L'hypothése de Benveniste justifiait comme a posteriori la théorie de 
de Saussure, tandis que cette derniére impliquait presque a priori la 
premiére. Ainsi présentés les faits paraissent en cercle vicieux: ce 
qui libère la théorie de cette faute épistémologique, c'est sa fécondi- 
té partielle et les confirmations dont nous faisions état ci-dessus. 


Il nous reste en terminant à troubler l'esprit du lecteur en le 
ramenant à notre propos initial apparemment peu en accord avec les 
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derniéres conclusions que nous venons de tirer ci-dessus. En débutant, 
nous nous proposions d'examiner dans quelle mesure l'imaginaire pouvatt 
fonctionner librement et valablement en linguistique. Pour étudier ce 
problème, nous nous sommes borné à une question, sans doute limitée 
techniquement mais néanmoins centrale en linguistique génétique. On a 
constaté que l'imagination saussurienne avait enfanté une théorie par- 
tiellement falsifiable ultérieurement par le déchiffrement du hittite. 
On a remarqué que ce n'avait été effectué qu'au prix d'un certain flou 
sur les présupposés de cet imaginaire. En effet, si de Saussure avait 
commencé par expliciter ce qu'il fallait entendre formellement et sé- 
mantiquement par la racine, il aurait dû tenir compte de cas dont la 
prise en charge lui aurait précisément interdit d'imaginer sa théorie 
des sonantes laryngales et autres. 

Les mêmes observations doivent être formulées au sujet de la thé- 
orie benvenistienne de la racine: ce n'est qu'au prix des imperfections, 
des erreurs et somme toute d'un flou épistémologique certain sur lequel 
nous nous sommes prononcé ailleurs (Jucquois 1976:67 sq.), que Benve- 
niste peut aboutir à une théorie élégante de la racine et par conséquent 
de toute la morphologie indo-européenne à un stade fort archaïque. Ici 
aussi, les présupposés de cette théorie de la racine ne sont pas expli- 
cités par Benveniste, mais en outre leur examen aboutit a mettre en évi- 
dence des contradictions. Pourtant, telle quelle cette théorie fut ac- 
ceptée par le monde scientifique quasi unanimement, peut-étre également 
grâce à certaines confirmations a posteriori de la théorie dans de nou- 
veaux rapprochements lexicaux au caractére hautement probable. Ici aus- 
si, si Benveniste avait entamé sa démarche en précisant rigoureusement 
ce qu'il fallait entendre par les éléments théoriques qui constituaient 
la base de sa théorie, si les présupposés avaient été soigneusement for- 
mulés, sans doute aurait-il été incapable ensuite de laisser libre cours 
à son imaginaire et sa théorie de la racine n'aurait-elle probablement 
jamais vu le jour! | 

Les remarques qui précèdent n'ont rien de nouveau sur le plan de 
l'épistémologie générale; elles peuvent étre formulées de la maniére 
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suivante: à partir de prémisses erronées, il est possible d'aboutir à 

des conclusions exactes. Voyons à présent comment il serait possible, 

dans le cas de ces théories linguistiques, de départager un imaginaire 

constructif et vérifiable d'un imaginaire qui a toute chance d'étre er- 
roné et par conséquent nuisible du point de vue de la théorie. 

Dans ce but, nous avons dans des recherches déjà publiées (Jucquois 
1976:53 sq., 67 sq.) supposé exactes les théories phonologiques et mor- 
phologiques concernant l'indo-européen archaïque (théorie laryngaliste, 
théorie de la racine et du mot) et nous en avons tiré toutes les con- 
clusions déductibles logiquement. 

Nous ne pouvons reprendre dans le détail et avec tout l'apparat 
technique ce qui a été développé longuement dans notre travail cité ci- 
dessus, mais en résumé notre démarche a été la suivante: nous avons 
donc supposé que ces théories étaient exactes et en se basant sur elles, 
nous avons reconstruit la totalité du lexique indo-européen, soit plus 
de deux milles racines. Nous avons alors obtenu les constatations que 
ce lexique était extrémement largement homophonique, seule 107 racines 
n'ont pas d'homophone(s); toutes les autres en ont au moins un et cer- 
taines racines peuvent avoir jusqu'à prés de cinquante homophones. Ce 
fait en lui-méme est, tant du point de vue de la linguistique générale 
que du point de vue d'une théorie de la communication ou de la théorie 
de l'information, rigoureusement impossible. L'examen de langues répu- 
tées pour leur monosyllabisme trés prononcé et leur polytonie, telle 
que le chinois classique ou le khmer, montre bien également l'écart en- 
tre une "homophonie" qui ne nous paraît telle que parce que nos oreilles 
sont peu habituées à différencier les tons que les sujets parlant ces 
langues utilisent sans difficulté particuliére et par ailleurs ce que 
serait l'homophonie total (ou presque) et profonde de cet indo-européen 
que les théories de Saussure et de Benveniste nous poussent à recon- 
struire. 

Seconde constatation aussi troublante que la premiére: le taux 
d'"homophonie" d'une forme radicale quelconque est liée à la nature 
sonantique ou non de son second élément. Or, cette relation précise 
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et générale est absolument impossible car elle serait la négation au 
second degré, dirions-nous, du fameux principe de l'arbitrarité du 
signe. En effet, on ne voit pas quelle justification pourrait être 
avancée pour expliquer Za relation qui extsterait entre L'homophonie 
d'une forme radicale (caractère morphologique et sémantique) et sa 
structure phonologique (présence ou non d'une sonante en tant que se- 
conde radicale). 

On voit donc comment le caractère partiellement erroné des pré- 
misses a abouti successivement à proposer deux théories dont une vért- 
fication empirique sembla pour un certain nombre de cas fondée, mats 
dont l'extension à L'ensemble de la protolangue conduit inéluctable- 
ment à des conclusions manifestement erronées. Ainsi a priori la 
frontière peut paraître bien mince entre l'imagination créatrice et 
celle qui, au contraire, peut égarer l'homme de science. 
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THE GENITIVE SINGULAR ENDING IN -570; 
HOW AN INDO-EUROPEANIST WORKS 


WINFRED P. LEHMANN 
The University of Texas at Austin 


Indo-European studies have a long tradition, as the work of schol- 
ars like Kerns demonstrates. There is no possibility of the introduc- 
tion of a new paradigm which would upset earlier achievements, modify- 
ing the data and terminology of predecessors. Rather than such a Kuhn- 
ian paradigm, new data and finer methods of analysis bring Indo-Euro- 
peanists to new insights, which generally concern only a portion of the 
Indo-European structure erected by our predecessors, a diminishingly 
small portion as the field of Indo-European studies grows more mature. 
For much of the stock of Indo-European forms we can use the reconstruc- 
tions proposed a century ago, thereupon codified in the great grammars 
and compendia of scholars like Brugmann and Wackernagel as well as the 
shorter handbooks of scholars like Streitberg. These will never become 
totally obsolete. 

Not that Indo-Europeanists fail to base their study on theoretical 
procedures, which in time come to be modified! Scholars outside the 
field may be misled by the absence of explicit statements on theory in 
contrast with the highlightina of data. The first areat Indo-European- 
ist, Franz Bopp, may have set the pattern by concentrating on the forms 
of the early languages and simply stating his analyses of them without 
including the theoretical views that led to these. An important state- 
ment on the "linguistic conceptions of Franz Bopp" has provided an illu- 
minating commentary on the theoretical views which direct Bopp's work 
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(Verburg 1950). This demonstrates how Bopp's "composition-doama", which 
has remained attractive to many scholars for its clarification of mor- 
phology, rests on his fundamental conceptions about language in the tra- 
dition of Leibniz. While Bopp was not explicit about his theoretical 
stance in his influential comparative grammar, this stance directed much 
of the subsequent linguistic study of Indo-European. The classical pres- 
entation of morphology had been established. Subsequent study introduced 
modifications, but largely by detailed examination of structural irregu- 
larities, often known as exceptions. 

Such exceptions played an even greater role in the clarification 
of Indo-European phonology. Just as Bopp used a logically-based analy- 
sis of words into roots and affixes to depict morphology, the early 
phonologists developed a phonological framework from biology. Classical 
grammars had already recoanized the major sound-types, but also used 
misleading classifications, such as "aspirate" for fricatives. In ac- 
cordance with the view of one of the earliest influential phoneticians, 
Brücke -- a physician, phonological systems were classified by their 
place of articulation -- labials, dentals, etc. -- their manner of artic- 
ulation -- stops, fricatives, etc. -- and by other physiological charac- 
teristics. Increased use of such insights led to clarification of the 
Indo-European system, to the recognition for example of several sets of 
velars, e.g., kW and k, which in turn had palatal and velar sub-classes. 
Like the treatment of morphology, which through Leibniz owes much to 
classical logic, so that of phonology is based on classical grammar, 
with modifications added as further patterns are clarified. 

In this way the working principles of Indo-European studies may be 
viewed as elaborations of even earlier principles established in the 
long study of language. On such principles the formulations of Indo- 
European phonology and morphology, and indeed syntax too, have been 
based. In the highly developed field of Indo-European linguistics to- 
day, one may only hope to illuminate details through drawina a more 
complete understanding of the data or on an improved understanding of 
language as more of its features become clear to us, in areat measure 
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through knowledge of additional linguistic structures and their patter- 
ning as in recent typological investigation. 

Kerns in this way examined problems in phonology and morphology, 
clarifying previously obscure segments of the edifice of Indo-European. 
In recognition of his work, two problems in these areas with a bearing 
on syntax will be reviewed here in relation to the theory applied to 
their treatment. Besides illustrating procedures used in our field, 
they may also indicate its status as based on the achievements of our 
predecessors; these achievements can be elaborated by not overthrown. 

Our phonological problem concerns a passage in Meillet's Introduc- 
tion à l'étude comparative des langues indo-européennes (1937:135). 
Here Meillet is dealing with the realizations of contiguous Proto-Indo- 
European resonants (R as opposed to C for obstruents, V for vowels, and 
X for laryngeals). When citing examples for the environment: C V, 
he lists as exception: Skt. pitr(i)yah, Gk. nétpros, Lat. patrius "pa- 
ternal". According to his statement on the realization pattern in this 
environment, the sequence should ber, RR, as in the following: 


(1) Skt. éünah Gk. uvvés (gen.) "of a dog" 
Skt. diväh Gk. Aufdés (gen.) "of heaven, Zeus" 
Skt. himah Gk. -xınos "winter" 
Skt. caturah Lith. ketur} "four" 


On the pattern of these (CRRV as in the Edgertonian pattern /tiwa/), 
Meillet expects PIE *patryos. To account for the well-attested forms, 
he takes recourse to analogy, pointing out that elsewhere too the rule 
for resonants is limited in its extent by analogy. In accordance with 
the pattern of work established by von Raumer, Grassmann, Verner, and 
others, we would like to remove Meillet's exception. 

The solution has already been given. When we examine Edgerton's 
patterns for the realization of two contiguous resonants, we find that 
pttrtyah and its cognates are in accord with them (cf. Lehmann 1952:11). 
According to Edgerton's conclusions, the first three examples cited in 
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(1) follow the pattern /tiwa/; pZtr(i)yah however follows the pattern 
/atyuwa/. The pattern /tiwa/ parallels that of /ätiwa/ (= /aXtiwa/) 
and /ktiwa/ in having as triggering mechanisms the equivalent of two 
preceding consonants, in /tiwa/ pre-initial juncture plus consonant, 
i.e., /|tiwa/. The /atyuwa/ of pttriyah, on the other hand, has only 
one consonant preceding R. There then is no exception, to be explained 
by analogy. The more detailed analysis of realization of resonants, as 
carried out by Edgerton in his well-known elaboration of Sievers' Law, 
solves the problem. 

If pttriyah is regular, caturah on the other hand may seem to be a 
problem. It is not, for the Sanskrit sequence is the result of internal 
Indic change. Wackernagel and Debrunner posited for its PIE etymon be- 
fore a vowel: *g^eturr-, the same pattern as pttrtyah (1930:348). Mei- 
1let's (1937:135) discussion then needs amplification on it as well. 

All the forms cited are in accordance with Sievers' Law, in the more 
explicit form published by Edgerton a dozen or so years after the ap- 
pearance of the third volume of Wackernagel's Altindische Grammatik. 

A further problem is more complex, and less clearly solved, largely 
because scientific procedures do not provide for a complete solution; 
such a solution would be possible only if we had ample contemporary 
data. This problem has to do with the distribution of relative pronouns 
in the early dialects and with a more complex matter: the presence of 
a relative pronoun in Proto-Indo-European. 

The standard handbooks treat this matter with assurance. Proto- 
Indo-European for them had a relative pronoun. This was based on *yo-. 
The reasoning in favor of this position is readily stated. All Indo- 
European dialects known to Brugmann and his contemporaries had relative 
pronouns; consequently the parent language too had one. There was a 
questioner, Jacobi, in his remarkable monograph of 1897, Composttum und 
Nebensatz, but his information on languages with relative clauses intro- 
duced simply by preposing, as in Maori and Japanese, had no influence 
(cf. Lehmann 1974:60-1). Having concluded that Proto-Indo-European had 
a relative marker, the classical Indo-Europeanists posited *yo-, since 
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this is the basis of the marker in the most ancient dialects they knew, 
Indo-Aryan and Greek, as well as Armenian and possibly Faliscan. 

Even though the subsequent discovery of Hittite, with its relative 
marker based on *k®e- and its preposed relative clauses, changed the 
basis for the earlier conclusion, this view is still widely held, 
Thoughtful scholars however have reservations. In a review of Proto- 
Indo-European Syntax, Jeffers asks, rightly: "We cannot presume to 
have explained an historical syntactic phenomenon (or any historical 
linguistic fact, for that matter) if we are unable to show how the re- 
structed system can account for reflexes of the daughter languages, and 
through what stages the extant systems come to be reconstructed from 
the reconstructed one. Why, for example, should elements like *k<e- 
and -yo come to be reinterpreted as relative pronouns with such con- 
sistency in the dialects, if PIE lacked any form of relative marking" 
(p. 119)? (Jeffers 1976:984). Here a part of Jeffers' question will 
be answered; something of the "stages through which extant systems" of 
Indo-Iranian and Greek passed will be indicated. 

The position I demonstrated in Proto-Indo-European Syntax is here 
maintained: at one stage, PIE had no relative pronoun. The markers 
found in the dialects were developed as the parent language expanded 
and divided into sub-groups, such as the widely assumed Indo-Iranian/ 
Greek/Armenian (Porzig 1954:155-64). We cannot of course answer the 
question why *kYe- and *yo- came to be used as relative markers any 
more than we account for such phonological sequences as Side for "and", 
*bher- for "bear", and *süs- for "pig". As indicated above, such ques- 
tions can be answered only if we know the contemporary language in its 
social situation, as we happen to have adequate information for Ameri- 
can English burger; OK, on the other hand, though scarcely a century 
old, has not been completely explained, in spite of the ingenious stud- 
jes of Allen Walker Read. What we can do for PIE, however, is to look 
for data on the selection of *yo- in those dialects that generalized 
it. The data we find and note below also indicate the time of develop- 
ment of *yo- as a relative marker. 
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The data are found in the inflection of o-stems. As indicated in 
the handbooks, these form their genitive singular differently in the 
different sets of early dialects, furnishing in this way one of the 
difficult morphological problems for PIE (cf. for example Brugmann 
1904:302). The three dialects using *yo- as relative marker have the 
genitive singular ending: *-osyo. This remarkable correlation enables 
us to reconstruct a portion of the stages of late Proto-Indo-European 
and some of its dialects. 

The remaining dialects show no correlation between their relative 
marker and the genitive singular of o-stems. Latin and Celtic, with 
Venetic and Messapic, have the genitive singular ending -Z. Like Hit- 
tite and Tocharian, Italic uses a relative marker having the same root 
as the interrogative marker. While we are concerned here with the 
situation in Indo-Iranian, Greek and Armenian, we may review briefly 
the relative markers in the other dialects, in answer to Jeffers' ques- 
tion. Those based on interrogative markers are readily accounted for; 
interrogative markers are widely used as a source for relative pronouns. 
The interrogative gave rise to relative pronouns at several staaes in 
English, as may be noted from the following examples: 


(2) a. The man who cane to dinner... (long-established) 


Everything what he has told you ts true. (recent; col- 
loquial) | | 


c. What he has told you ts true. 
d. What has he told you? 


The choice of *k"e- then needs no explanation; it might be called a 
"natural" solution, to use an adjective popular in current linauistics. 
Albanian and Armenian, whose forms will not be discussed here, made 
the same choice, as did other Indo-European dialects (cf. Brugmann 
1904:402). 

Irish and Welsh, as VSO languages, do not need relative markers. 
They include indicators of relative clause relationships, such as leni- 
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tion and nasalization (Thurneysen 1946:312-22). The source of these is 
unknown; attempts at explanation need reexamination, for they have been 
guided by earlier views on the presence of relative pronouns in Proto- 
Indo-European (Thurneysen 1946:322-5; cf. however Porzig 1954:191). On 
the basis of our current understanding of relative clauses in Proto-In- 
do-European, and in languages of specific types, the Celtic situation 
demands reinvestigation, especially if insights can be derived from the 
recently discovered Gaulish inscriptions (cf. for example Schmidt 1976). 

Germanic, which lacks the *-osyo ending (its genitive is recon- 
structed *-e/oso), uses relative pronouns based on demonstratives and 
interrogatives. Porzig (1954:91) represents the common view in stating 
that it developed relative markers only when it was a separate branch 
(einzelsprachlich), a remark he applies also to Celtic. The remaining 
dialects also provide no correlation between the genitive singular of 
o-stems and the relative marker. Hittite has -aë, which Porzig relates 
to PIE *-os, as in the consonant stems. Porzig notes that only Baltic 
and Slavic have no special genitive forms in the o-stems. This he calls 
the original situation. Starting from this "original situation" we can 
account for the o-stem ending, focussing especially on that in Indo- 
Iranian, Greek and Armenian. 

The various forms of the genitive singular of o-stems make it 
clear that this form is late. The "original situation" is found in 
the other stems, such as the consonantal stem *sntés/6s in contrast 
with the nominative *sönts/sönts (Brugmann 1904:376, 380-1, and chart 
after 622). In a study of the Indo-European nominal inflection, I 
equated these two forms for an early stage of Proto-Indo-European, 
following demonstrations of van Wijk on their equivalence (Lehmann 
1958:192; see now also Fairbanks and Shields). I also accounted for 
the difference in vocalism, relating this to accentual variation at 
the time. The assumption of such a "syntactic marking" of aenitive 
relationship receives additional support from our subsequent under- 
standing of Proto-Indo-European as an OV-language. Its genitive rela- 
tionship then might well have been expressed by simple preposing of the 
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genitive as in Turkish. 

The accentual variation which served to distinguish forms, such 
as bahuvrihi compounds, was not available for o-stems. It is a charac- 
teristic of the thematic inflection that the accent cannot be moved, 
as it is in consonant stems. Accordingly, when the thematic declen- 
sion developed, its "original genitive" formation would have been a 
homophone of the nominative, lacking the accentual variation of forma- 
tions like the consonant stems. The lack of formal contrast between 
these two frequent cases would have given rise to great ambiguity. 
Accordingly a distinctive genitive form (or nominative) had to be cre- 
ated. The several sets of dialect groupings of the time produced such 
distinctive forms, as noted above. 

When a distinctive marker was sought for the genitive, *-yo was 
a likely candidate. It was already in use to indicate relationship 
between nominal elements, as in the adjectives discussed above; in 
these too however it was late (Brugmann 1906:183; see also 198-9). 
Baltic and Slavic selected it to mark the definite adjective declen- 
sion. Significantly, Slavic also uses *yo- in a compound relative, 
e.g., OCS. Z-Ze. The choice then was syntactically motivated, not 
simply morphologically, in view of the syntactic relationship between 
relative constructions, genitives and adjectives (Lehmann 1978:17). 
While morphologically the definite adjective ending built on *-yo has 
long been identified with the relative marker (Brugmann 1906:198), I 
set forth the syntactic motivation for it in 1970. 

Since the relative construction is the basic nominal modifying 
construction, a marker functioning to indicate relative patterns might 
well be taken over for the genitive. This then was the source for the 
distinctive genitive singular ending of o-stems in those dialects which 
had selected *yo- to mark relative clauses. We note further that the 
"full form" of the adjectival marker: *-eyo-/-eyä 1s found only in 
Indo-Iranian, Greek and Italic. 

These correlations also illuminate the origin of particle-marked 
relative clauses in the Indo-European dialects, and provide insights 
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into the time of formation of the *-syo genitive as well as the *yo- 
relative clause. For the o-stems are late, developing at the time of 
the dissemination of the Indo-European community (see for example Specht 
1947:103-7). The thematic inflection, which vastly simplified Indo- 
European inflection, indeed became central to all dialects. But its 
variety of endings among the dialects indicates its late formation. 

The genitive singular *-syo ending further indicates that *yo- was a 
post-Indo-European relative marker, used only in those dialects which 
have maintained it, not in Proto-Indo-European. Indo-Europeanists must 
abandon the assumption of a *yo- relative pronoun in the parent language. 

The Indo-European treatment of resonants discussed earlier to clar- 
ify Meillet's problem, provides support from the phonological component 
of Indo-European grammar for late formation. For the adjectival suffix 
*-yo- was added only to the frozen form of stems ending in u/v, r/r, 
n/n. We find only forms of the pattern: *diw-yo-, never *dyu-yo-; cf. 
Skt. divyás "heavenly" (Brugmann 1906:183). These adjectives then were 
formed at a time when the Sievers-Edgerton Law was no longer productive. 
They do not, therefore, exhibit the alternating patterns that are found 
in many other forms, such as the verbs with *-eyo- suffix, as in the 
Germanic first weak conjugation. 

This discussion of a few small problems in Indo-European grammar, 
presented in memory of a scholar who delighted in such observations, | 
illustrates in part the fullness of earlier reconstructions of Proto- 
Indo-European, in part minor modifications that must be made in these. 
The patterns noted show how the early OV structure of Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean is reflected even in minor segments of the language. The recogni- 
tion of OV structure does nothing to destroy the compilations of data 
handed down from the past. But it does require elimination of unfounded 
inferences, such as that Proto-Indo-European had a relative pronoun *yo-. 
It also opens the way to an understanding of formations like the *-syo 
genitives of o-stems, and their time of origin. 
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ADDENDUM 


After writing this article, I noted that Gernot Schmidt had recognized 
that -osyo occurs only in o-stems of Indo-Iranian, etc., and that he sug- 
gested that in these languages the gen. sg. of IE demon. pron. in e/o 
added IE *yo- to a genitive in -s. His proposal differs from mine, as 
does the thrust of his article. Cf. IF 82.61-74 (1977). 
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BRAMBLING 


This name does not figure in the etymological dictionaries proper, 
but the OZD reminds us that its origin has not been fully elucidated in 
Spite of the apparent association with bramble and the German bird 
name Brämling (Grimm, Deutsches Wörterbuch). Attestation is late: 

1570 bramlin, 1655 bramblings, 1674 brambling (OED). 

We understand the OED's hesitation. There is, above all, the 
question of motivation, for the brambling, a winter visitor to the Brit- 
ish Isles, can hardly have anything to do with brambles, i.e., black- 
berries. On the other hand, the older sense of bramble as "bramble 
bush" or perhaps better "prickly shrub (in general)" is quite apposite, 
for the species in question roosts in coverts and shrubberies. In 
this connection, we notice two dialect names for the brambling: furze 
chirper and furze chucker (Swainson 1885:64), the latter unmistakably 
inspired by the bird's characteristic flight-note chuce, chuce, chuce 
(Witherby 1938/1:107); here furze is to all intents and purposes the 
semantic equivalent of bramble. 

Looking at things formally, we normalize the first attestation 
bramlin as brambling, agreeing with the OED that the name consists of 
bramble plus -ling -- not -ing, comparable names of other birds being 
local groundling (EDD), reedling, sandling (OED) -- while bramble it- 
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self continues ME brambel, OE brambel, the later form of br&mel, i.e., 
with epenthetic b and consequent vowel shortening before two consonants. 
Our word is thus not ancient, as the absence of umlaut further indicates. 
At any rate, it is unrelated to Germ. Brämling in any generic sense. 
The German name, moreover, denotes some other species, and Grimm seems 
to be hinting at a different origin altogether:  "BRAMLING emberiza, 
eine art goldammern, deren federn gelb gebrämt sind". 


BUNTING! 


Bunting is still marked as an item of obscure provenance, thus 
Onions: "Of unkn. origin, perhaps f. a base meaning ‘short and thick', 
buntin(g) being used in this sense since c. 1600. (The recorded syno- 
nyms buntyle, bunkin, buntlin are of doubtful authenticity.)" This 
tentative derivation comes from Skeat: "As the bird has ‘a clumsy 
figure’ (Newton) we may compare Lowl. Sc. buntin short and thick, plump, 
prov. E. bunty, short and stout." It will not be difficult to show that 
the bird name is indeed to be associated with the words mentioned. 

Skeat noted that Newton referred to the (corn) bunting as having 
"a clumsy figure". Witherby (1938/1:110) describes the bird as follows: 
"Dull brown, streaked plumage lacks outstanding features, but size (be- 
tween Sparrow and Thrush) and robust form with rather heavy head and 
bill...distinguish it from any other similarly coloured bird." The 
bunting's "clumsy figure" is thus seen to be a significant identifying 
feature and, as such, will be not unlikely to lead to the bestowal of a 
name. Of this we soon find confirmation, noticing first the picturesque 
synonym corn dumpling from N. Ireland (Braidwood 1965:107). The Celtic 
languages provide further examples, as Manx ushag (or ktone) rouayr ny 
hoarn lit. "fat bird (or head) of the barley" (Ralfe 1905:75) or Welsh 


lr am greatly obliged to J. Simpson for important references in 
connection with this name. 
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bras yr fd lit. "fat (bird) of the corn", first a1592 (Thomas 1950-: 
309); from abroad we observe Low Germ. Knust lit. "kleine, dicke Per- 
son" (Suolahti 1909:107). 

We next refer to the variant buntlin (above). This (Scots) form 
is, however, genuine, i.e., with substitution of common -Zin(g) for 
-in(g), see now SND. 

The bird name bunting is first recorded c. 1300, but the word 
occurs a little earlier (1275) as a surname (MED). Given the literal 
meaning "plump creature or person", it seems most unlikely that the - 
surname is secondary, as in Jay, Nightingale, etc. But clearly our 
word was in existence by the 13th century, i.e., much earlier than 
implied by Onions. 

In early texts, bunting refers exclusively to the corn bunting 
(Emberiza calandra), a term apparently not recorded until Montagu (1831: 
62), where it is described as a provincialism. By the second half of 
that century, however, it had fairly established itself as the standard 
term. Previously, common bunting had been used by the naturalists; it 
is first noticed by Montagu (1802:C3), the simplex bunting having been 
widened in the late 18th century to render Linnaeus' generic Emberiza. 
In this way, the now standard reed b. (1795) arose in place of the old 
name reed sparrow (rede-sparowe, 15c.), similarly ezrZ b. (1783) imitat- 
ing E. cirlus, the genuine folk name being (Devon) French (i.e., "for- 
eign") yellow hammer, further snow b. (1771) formerly E. nivalis, con- 
trasting with popular (Scots) snow bird or snow flake. Exceptionally, 
the naturalists' yellow b. (1776) has not been adopted in the standard 
terminology, traditional yellow hammer (OE amore, etc.) prevailing. 


FIELDFARE 


As far as we can judge, a definitive etymology for this name is 
still outstanding. True, the MED sees no problem. However, it sets 
out full details of Middle English occurrences, and we select from the 
earliest: "?al300 SzJ. List Trees 155: Griue: ffeldefare; a1325 
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Gloss. Bibbesw. 32: La grive: the feldefare; c1380 Chaucer PF 364... 
frosty feldefare; 1389 Mem. Bk. York...xij feldifares; c1430 In May 
whan euery p. 108...frosty feldefare", whereupon follows the etymolog- 
ical explanation: "Remodeled form of OE felde-ware 'field dweller'". 
We will note that the Old English form is known solely from a single 
gloss, c. 1100: Wr-Wülcker 287 Scorellus, elodhamer and feldeware 
(OED). As regards origins, however, the OED is less confident: "Of 
obscure formation; app. it (i.e., fieldfare) means "field goer"...; 

but the presence of the middle syllable is not accounted for, and this, 
with the divergent spelling in the OE gloss, suggests possibility of 
corruption from popular etymology". We next note that the Old English 
word has been treated by Campbell (1959:153), who emends ms. feldeware 
to *feldefare, and accounts for the troublesome middle vowel by charac- 
terizing the form as a genitival compound. 

We, for our part, are reluctant to accept either "field goer" or 
"field dweller" as plausible interpretations, since the concepts 
"goer" and "dweller" are alien to popular ornithological nomenclature, 
see further below. One will accept that the word as we have it could 
appear to contain OE feld "field", but we hesitate to go along with 
Campbell, seeing that all comparable compounds have invariable feld-, 
as feldbéo "humble-bee", etc., including indeed *feldware "dwellers in 
open country", deduced from place names (Toller-Campbell 1972:24). 

It will be pertinent to enquire: which form is likely to be pri- 
mary, the hap. leg. OE feldeware or ME feldefare? The former is attest- 
ed some two centuries before the latter. On the other hand, all sub- 
sequent forms, including those in dialect (Swainson 1885:5), go back to 
-fare, so that OE -ware -- a suffix, incidentally, otherwise known only 
in the plural -- seems strangely isolated. In these circumstances, the 
etymologist may well accept *feldefare as a working hypothesis. However, 
we have already objected to "field goer" for onomastic reasons; we also 
query its validity on morphological grounds, as follows. The sense 
"field goer" implies OE *feldgefara which seems too far removed from 
*feldefare to permit any tolerably secure identification. It is our 
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contention that from all this only one safe deduction can be made: 
OE feldeware (if genuine and not a scribal error) and ME feldefare 
are corrupt and bear unmistakably the marks of folk-etymological re- 
construction. The real task is to find out what lies behind appear- 
ances. 

One may form some idea of the likely nature of the lost original 
by considering the names given to the fieldfare in English dialect or 
in the other languages in our area. These seem to fall into recogniz- 
able semantic categories. In the first place, the bird may take its 
name from its feeding habits, as Germ. Wacholderdrossel lit. "juniper 
thrush", a name type common abroad, though not apparently found in 
Britain. Secondly, the bird may be known after its coloring. English 
examples include blue back and grey thrush (these, and other items 
below, from Swainson 1885:5); among foreign names, suffice it to no- 
tice Wris. feale lyster lit. "fallow thrush" (Buwalda 1956:260). 

The fieldfare is a noisy species, and also gregarious, so that 
not surprisingly the voice may figure in a name. The most prominent 
call is a harsh cha-cha-cha-chack (Witherby 1938/11:108), hence screech 
bird, and numerous onomatopoeic formations, as Walloon chac-chae. 

This sound English converts into Jack bird, while Danish forms an agent 
noun sjagger. The Welsh have evidently reproduced the call as sog, 

soe, naming the bird sogiar (tar "hen") or sogen, socen, variant socan 
(these and subsequent names from Parry 1962:14f). Now the syllable 

sog, soc is, in Welsh, used as a call to pigs, hence local socan "pig", 
so that here bird and animal go under the same name. At this point we 
notice WFris. fjildbok lit. "field billy-goat" (Buwalda 1956:95) and 
refer back to the two meanings of Welsh socan. We recall, too, that 
other birds have occasionally taken animal names on the basis of fancied 
vocal affinity. Thus Sc. Gael. capull coille (> Eng. capercailyie) lit. 
"forest horse" and Norw. havhest "fulmar" lit. "ocean horse" were alike 
motivated by the neighing sounds which form part of the repertoire of 
these species; Faroese gneggjus "common gull" is transparently "neigher". 
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As a winter visitor to Britain, the fieldfare may acquire names 
reflecting this status, e.g., local snow bird, cf. also ME frosty 
feldefare, the epithet being, we suggest, a more or less integral part 
of the name and the earliest example of a formation which remained 
productive in bird names, as in the much maligned stormy petrel. The 
habitat may also appear in the name, as in (Scots) hill bird -- we have 
already noticed WFris. fjiZldbok -- both appropriate terms, seeing that 
the bird winters in open country. And lastly, as the Frisian term just 
mentioned illustrates, a name can combine two of these various concepts. 
There are several instances of this type in Welsh, including socen lwyd 
"grey socen" or socan eira "snow socan", further caseg y ddrycin "stormy- 
weather mare". 

It is to be expected that the antecedent of fieldfare will have 
been composed of semantic elements occurring in the typical examples 
of fieldfare nomenclature adduced above. Since the name is present in 
English only, it will most probably have arisen in this country, being 
then of no great age, relatively speaking, and made up of words almost 
certainly attested in the copious records of Old English. We have good 
reason to believe that ME feldefare represents the tradition best, and 
we divide felde-fare. The first element, with its problematic two 
syllables, can be accounted for by assuming OE fealu (> fallow) "grey" 
to have been the underlying word, later contaminated by feld "field", 
both acceptable concepts, witness WFris. feale lyster, fjildbok. This 
being so, the second element could well have been OE fearh (> farrow) 
"piglet", cf. especially Welsh socan. We therefore postulate OE *fealu 
fearh lit. "grey piglet" as a possible ultimate source and compare it 
with Welsh socen Llwyd. 


GODWIT 


Two British species go under the name of godwit, the black-tailed 
(Limosa*) and the bar-tailed (Z. Zapponica), today occurring chiefly as 
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passage migrants or winter visitors. The latter appears never to have 
nested in Britain, but the former was still breeding here in large num- 
bers, notably in the Fen District, until the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. It is therefore quite likely that the term godwit arose as a 
name for Limosa*. We note, however, that the two species are closely 
related, not differing much in outward appearance, and even less so in 
voice, so that one expects such birds to go under a single popular name. 
Attestation is relatively late: godwittam (latinized) 1544, godwitte 
1552, godwit 1591 (OED). 

Our authorities have been puzzled by the word, and Onions is quite 
agnostic: "Of unkn. origin; the occas. vars. in -wipe, -wike do not 
Suggest a solution." Earlier etymologists, however, did make tentative 
suggestions. Since the bird was once an esteemed delicacy, Skeat con- 
Sidered that "the former syllable may well be a shortened form of güd, 
'good'," and continues: "The latter syllable -wit probably stands for 
ME. wight, AS. wiht, 'a wight, a creature', which could be used (in 
AS.) as a bird...Variously corrupted to god-wike in 1612...godwipe 
(1579)." Weekley, for his part, wondered if the name had been moti- 
vated by the cry, comparing pewit, but added: "cf. synon....Dan. röd- 
vitte, from röd 'red', with second element as in musvit, 'titmouse'. 
This is perhaps archaic Dan. vitte, "small thing', used like E. tit." 
Needless to say, Weekley is here following Falk-Torp (1911:933). 

We don't think there can be anything in Skeat's conjecture, since 
a term meaning "good creature" or the like seems to be without parallel 
among bird names. Weekley and Falk-Torp, on the other hand, invoke 
elements known to be involved in the formation of such names. All the 
same, we propose to disregard the comparison with Dan. musvit, since 
the older Dan. vitte, while applicable to a titmouse, is out of place 
as a term for a bird the size of a godwit. But the onomatopoeic inter- 
pretation has everything to recommend it, comparison with pewit being 
most appropriate, certain of the godwit's calls being very reminiscent 
of that bird's cry. 
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It will indeed be not at all surprising should the present word 
turn out to have been inspired by onomatopoeia, seeing that godwits 
are such clamorous subjects. They have, moreover, a complex vocal 
range (Witherby 1940/IV:161f), as the local names shrieker and barker 
(Newton 1896:366) picturesquely illustrate. It is now easy to recog- 
nize (original) onomatopoeia in similarly local yarwhelp and yarwhip 
(Swainson 1885:198). At the same time, it becomes clear that the 
second syllables in godwike, godwipe (above), are of the same echoic 
stuff and that these forms are, to that extent, as one with godwit 
itself, an interchange of plosive consonants being commonplace in imi- 
tative bird names, cf. such local pewit names as teeweet, teeweep, pee- 
weep (whence pZewipe comparable to godwipe above) with Dutch kiewit 
beside local ptewtt, Low German also tiewit, tiewik, piewik, kiewik, 
(EDD, Knuttel, WdNt, Grimm, DW "Kibitz"). 

Since the second syllable of godwit is basically echoic, it is 
probable that the same will hold true for the first syllable, as is 
undoubtedly the case with yarwhelp, -whtp above. The probability in- 
creases when we learn that the Dutch call the bird grutto, but for a 
really close parallel, we need to go beyond Germanic, indeed to a non- 
Indo-European language, to synonymous Hungarian goda. It goes without 
saying that onomatopoeic formations have scant regard for the genetic 
affinities of the languages in which they appear. 

Although godwit is fundamentally echoic in origin, the name as 
we have it is nevertheless "meaningful", hence the Latinization Dei 
ingenium from 1611 reported by Newton (1896:366). It will therefore 
be correct to recognize the distinct possibility of folk-etymological 
interference, as already evident in yarwhelp, -whip. Since godwit is 
fundamentally echoic, it seems incautious to characterize godwike, -wipe 
(above) as corruptions; they can equally well be collateral formations, 
only fortuitously attested a little later than godwit. Indeed, the form 
godwipe seems particularly noteworthy, since wipe is a local name for 
the pewit going back to synonymous ON vipa (EDD). 
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The affinities of this, the traditional Germanic name for Troglo- 
dytes, have puzzled the etymologists, so that all Onions felt able to 
say was: "OE wrenna, with var. wrenna (surviving in dial. wran), ob- 
scurely cogn. with synon. OHG wrendo, wrendilo, Icel. rindill." Kluge- 
Lutz (1899:231) had added that the term was probably further related to 
OLG, OHG (w)renno, attested earlier in Med. Lat. warannio, "stallion", 
but without giving a reason. This suggestion Suolahti (1909:80) re- 
garded sceptically in view of a possible morphological problem, to say 
nothing of the semantic difficulty. We shall have to look into all 
these matters. 

The Old English forms of our word are definitively treated by 
Campbell (1959:75, 190); they are wrenna, with metathesis werna from 
*yarnna, by contamination wrenna, werna, forms presupposing WGmc *wrann- 
jan. The related West Germanic counterpart, sparsely attested in glosses 
on the Continent, is OLG, OHG wrendo, implying WGmc *wrandjan. This 
will be older than the prototype of the Old English forms, now seen to 
have suffered secondary loss of d, as Suolahti (1909:80) duly notes. 

The Continental glosses further record the diminutive OLG, OHG wrendilo, 
OHG also (w)rentilo, if traditional from WGmc *wrandiljan. In Norse, 
the name occurs solely as the diminutive rindill, to all appearances 
reflecting NGmc *wrendilaz (De Vries 1961:446), a variant of the base 
postulated for West Germanic. 

ON rindill, recorded as a sobriquet, e.g., Bergr r., has been held 
to mean Motacilla fusca "grey wagtail" (Fritzner 1896:114). In Modern 
Icelandic, however, this word denotes the wren, likewise the compound 
musarrindtll -- mis "mouse" in allusion to the mouse-like creeping of 
the wren, as in synonymous musarbrööir lit. "mouse's brother". The 
term is further contained in ON rindilpvari, a bird name found solely 
in a rigmarole and hence its precise signification is unknown (Fritzner 
1896:114). We would add that the use of this word in Icelandic by 
Guömundsson (1968:55) to denote the little bittern has no direct connec- 
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tion with our problem. It is a neologism, introduced by the naturalist 
himself who, as A. Petersen kindly informs us, chose bvari, a word for 
various long and thin objects (Blöndal 1920:991), as the generic term 
for bittern in reference to the bird's appearance when alarmed -- one 
may compare the German ornithologists' expression P f ah l stellung. 

We now observe that Icel. rindill has, in certain localities, 
other quite different meanings: (1) table spoon, (2) gimlet (Blöndal 
1920:652), further (3) thin person (Jéhannesson 1956:65f), cf. rindil- 
slegur "thin". It does not seem difficult to account for these meanings, 
disparate though they may seem at first sight. Assuming a basic sense 
"Stick" or the like, we can easily explain "spoon" -- such would origi- 
nally be made of wood, and cf. the etymology of spoon itself: OE spón 
"sliver, chip" and with similar meanings OHG span, ON spénn, spönn also 
"spoon", ultimately cognate with Gk. oorv "wedge". The next sense 
"gimlet" will be a further derivation after the analogy of the numerous 
tool names in -tZZ, as meitill "chisel", sniöill "pruning knife". 
Lastly, a figurative sense "thin person" can follow naturally from a 
primary sense "stick". 

It is not yet clear, of course, whether rindill "spoon, etc." is 
etymologically identical with the bird name. We therefore next turn to 
the subject itself to discover features likely to lead to name giving. 
At once we notice the perky cocked-up tail, unique among our birds, and 
find it reflected in a name like dialect eut lit. "bob tail" (Swainson 
1885:35), a pars-pro-toto designation, as with shag, and hence the well- 
known eutty wren. It is now possible to identify in ON rindill a fur- 
ther name for "tail", involving as it does only a slight semantic shift 
from the basic sense "stick" postulated above. Accordingly, WGmc *wrann- 
jan, older *wrandjan, can be interpreted as "the bird with the bob tail", 
i.e., as a jan-stem to a base *wrand- "stick, tail". In Norse, however, 
where jan-stems are rare (Kluge 1926:8), rindill presupposing NGmc 
*urendilaz has been formed direct from the variant base *wrend-; in 
other words, the Norse form means literally "little tail", again a pars- 
pro-toto name. 
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Looking back to ON rindill, thought to have meant "(grey) wagtail", 
we note that if this conjecture is correct, then the word will have re- 
tained its literal meaning "tail" longer than in West Germanic. And 
what of rindilbvari? The name could be tautological. Its exact sense 
eludes us still, but perhaps we are now entitled to think in terms of 
a small bird with a long, thin tail, presumably a wagtail or the long- 
tailed tit. 

We next refer back to OLG, OHG (w)renno (cf. Med. Lat. warannio) 
"stallion", a word Kluge-Lutz have assumed to derive, like OE wrenna, 
etc. from WGmc *wrannjan. To this Suolahti (Zoo. cit.) replied that 
the stallion name appeared to presuppose older *wrainio (cf. Palander 
1899:87f, where the rather motley ms. forms are cited in full); for 
this we may then postulate WGmc *wrainjan. There can be no doubt about 
the validity of such a form: it is implied by MDutch wrene, OLG wrénio, 
vowel length being confirmed by OHG reinneo, rein(n)o, further by OWN 
reini, OSwed. vrén. The term is a substantivized weak adjective, for 
the basic sense, cf. OE wräne "lustful". We hasten to add, too, that 
Kluge-Lutz' (w)renno is their own normalization, evidently inspired by 
a conjecture in Braune, Ahd. Gr., S106 a. 1, cf. Palander above. 

It has sometimes been held, e.g., by Hellquist (1922:1145), that 
there were in fact two originally distinct terms for stallion, i.e., 
*wrannjan and *wrainjan postulated above, which inevitably influenced 
each other, hence the medley of ms. forms in German. In this connec- 
tion, Lat. warannio has, of course, been seen as confirmatory evidence 
for *wrannjan. The Latin occurs in the Lex Salica and will reflect a 
5th-century Franconian original. On the other hand, it is manifestly 
dangerous to read so much into the form warannio, since waranto also 
exists, besides numerous other variants (see Hessels 1897-8:464). 

It would seem a priori extremely unlikely that East Germanic -- or 
any other language -- could evolve and employ two terms, phonetically 
so close to each other, to denote one and the same animal. There can 
have been only one word here, as Suolahti-Palander thought, and it 
will have been *wrainjan, the only postulate unequivocally attested in 
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the descendent languages, so that deviating ms. forms must be corrupt 
one way or another. It only remains to be said that waranio will be 
the best Latin form and represent contemporary Franconian *wratnio, 
Gmc at being regularly equated with Lat. a (Pope 1934:228), This con- 
clusion will be of interest to Romance philologists, too, since Ital, 
guaragno, Span. garañon, etc., "stallion" are recognized as borrowings 
from Germanic. 

It now goes without saying that the stallion name has nothing to 
do with the bird name wren. 
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NOCH EINMAL HETHITISCH Zeu- “REGEN” 


ERICH NEU 
Ruhr-Universität Bochum 


0.0. Das hethitische (hethit.) Wort für "Regen" (heu- c.)! wurde zu- 
letzt ausführlicher von J. Tischler? behandelt, der für seine eigene 
Beurteilung hinsichtlich der Gestalt des Paradigmas von heu- auch die 
Stellungnahmen von H. Kronasser?, A. Kammenhuber*, J. J. S. Weitenberg? 
und V1. Georgiev? berücksichtigt hat. Der Artikel von J. Tischler läßt 
aber erkennen, daß trotz der vielen vorgebrachten Ansichten in der An- 
setzung des hethit. Paradigmas letztlich Unklarheit oder zumindest Un- 
sicherheit besteht. Es hat wenig Sinn, nach einem grundsprachlichen 
(indogermanischen) Paradigma zu suchen, solange die innerhethit.  Gege- 
benheiten noch immer nicht den Fakten entsprechend geklart sind. Trotz 
der nicht gerade günstigen Überlieferungslage des hethit. "Regen"-Wor- 
tes geben die bezeugten Formen doch mehr Auskunft über den Aufbau des 
Paradigmas von heu-, als es in den bisherigen diesbezüglichen Stellung- 
nahmen den Anschein hat. Einige Fragen bleiben dennoch offen. Die vor- 


lUber "Regen" in den hethit. Texten s. A. Unal, Belleten XLI/163, 
1977, 427f. bzw. 451f. Zu den "Regen''-Wortern in den indogermanischen 
Sprachen s. C. D. Buck, A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Prin- 
etpal Indo-European Languages, 1949, 67f. 

2Hethitisches etymologisches Glossar, Lfg. 2, 1978, 238-40. 

3Vergletchende Laut- und Formenlehre des Hethitischen (VLFL), 1956, 
115; Etymologie der hethitischen Sprache (EHS), 1966, 78 (!). 

"Handbuch der Orientalistik, I. Abt., II. Bd., 1./2. Abschn., Lfg. 
2, 1969, 281. 

SHethitica 1, 1972, 33-6. 

GRHA 30, 1972(1974), 91-3. 
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liegende kleine Studie, die den Arbeiten der genannten Autoren ver- 
pflichtet ist, greift noch einmal das Problem der Stammbildung und 
Flexion von hethit. heu- auf und versucht ein bestimmtes Paradigma 
bzw. Teilparadigma als urspriinglich zu erweisen. 


1.1. Bekanntlich sind Kasusformen von heu- mit und ohne Stammablaut 
(-u bzw. -au-) bezeugt.” Ausgangspunkt und Grundlage für das Paradigma 
sollten die althethit. Textbelege des Wortes heu- sein. Im Althethit. 
sind bisher nur Formen des Akkus. Sg. sowie des Nom. Pl. bezeugt: he- 
e-un (Akkus. Sg.) ABoT 5 II 12' (= StBoT 25 Nr. 12 II 33'), he-e-a-u- 
e-eë (Nom. Pl.) KUB XXIX 3 (= StBoT 25 Nr. 1) I 8'. Diese zuletzt ge- 
nannte Pluralform ist insofern aufschluBreich, als in einer jungen Nie- 
derschrift dieses Textes (vgl. CTH 414 A/B) die Graphie hé-e-1a-u-e-e3 
begegnet (KUB XXIX 1 I 27), die die Vermutung nahelegt, daß es sich 

bei dem zusätzlichen -¿- um einen Gleitlaut? und nicht um eine ety- 
mologische (phonematische) Größe handelt.” Aber auch im (späteren) Alt- 
hethitischen findet sich dieser Gleiter, wie der Beleg he-e-ia-u-e-3a 
(mit enklit. -a) zeigt (StBoT 25 Nr. 137 II 12). Der sporadisch in den 
Belegen von heu- auftretende Gleitlaut ist aussprachebedingt und kann 
bei der Rekonstruktion wie auch schon bei der Ansetzung des ursprüng- 
lichen hethit. Paradigmas unberücksichtigt bleiben. Die althethit. 
Belege heun/heaueë erweisen den Stammablaut als alt!® und damit hethit. 
heu- als u-Stamm.!! Der Umstand, daß der Stammablaut bei heu- bereits 


Vg]. die Aufstellung bei H. Kronasser, VLFL 115, und J. J. S. Wei- 
tenberg, a.a.O. 33f. 

Bue). A. Kammenhuber, a.a.O. 

?Vgl. he-ia-u-e-e& KUB XXXIV 14 + 1429/c r. Kol. 6', 10' (CTH 534 
II a 4), zwar junge Niederschrift, doch dürfte, wie auch sprachliche 
und "ortho"graphische Kriterien es nahelegen, der Zeitpunkt der Uber- 
setzung aus dem Akkadischen früher liegen. 

lÜAnders hingegen J. J. S. Weitenberg (a.a.0. 36), der den Ablaut 
in diesem Stamm als optisches Trugbild ansieht. 

llygl1. H. Kronasser, VLFL 115, aber auch EHS 562 sowie die Diskus- 
sion bei J. J. S. Weitenberg (a.a.0. 34) bezüglich der Annahme eines 
a-Stammes. 
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im Althethitischen begegnet und daß zum Junghethitischen hin (s. unten) 
im Stammauslaut zugunsten von schwundstufigem -u- ausgeglichen wird, 
laßt die Aussage J. Friedrichs (HE I° § 73b), wonach es sich bei den 
"Formen mit -(£)a- vor dem Themavokal" um "Analogiebildungen nach den 
Adjektiven" des Typus idalu-/idalau-, a88u/aëë8au- handeln soll, wohl 
kaum noch aufrecht erhalten. Vielmehr werden wir mit H. Kronasser 
(VLFL 115), A. Kammenhuber (a.a.0.), Vl. Georaiev (a.a.0. 92) und 

J. Tischler (a.a.0. 239) die vollstufigen Stammformen auf -au- im 
Wechsel mit schwundstufigen auf -u- für ursprünglich zu halten haben, 
so daß heu- sehr wohl als verläßlicher Zeuge für quantitativen Ablaut 
auch bei den substantivischen u-Stämmen dienen kann.!? 


1.2. Für heu- ist demnach im Stammvokalismus das gleiche Ablautver- 
haltnis vorauszusetzen wie für die Adjektive des Typus idalu- oder 
asSu-, aber ohne daß derartige Adjektive das Model] abgegeben hatten 
(2.1). Während aber diese u-stämmigen Adjektive die Stammabstufung 
-u-/-ay- bis ins Junghethitische hinein beibehalten haben,!? wird im 
Laufe der hethit. Sprachgeschichte für das Substantiv heu- die plura- 
lische Nominativform heueë die Regel (vgl. Aé-e-u-e-eà KUB VIII 1 III8; 
XLI 32 Vsi IIT. 

Im Akkus. Pl. haben wir heamug zu erwarten (vgl. tdalamus, aëëa- 
muë) ,1+ und tatsächlich ist auch he-e-a-mu-u& bezeugt (KUB XXXIII 9 III 
10').!° Wiederum Gleitlaut liegt vor in Hé-1a-mu-uë 76/g Vs. 9.19 
Schwundstufig ist hingegen die Form hé-mu-uë (Akkus. Pl.; Bo 1078 Vs. 
II 14'),!" zu der die eben erwähnte Nominativform (Pl.) heueë die para- 


l?ygl. uappamuë (Akkus. Pl.) zu uappu- "Flussufer" KUB XXXIII 10 
I 11 (J. J. S. Weitenberg, a.a.0. 36); althethit. 8e-e-ek-na-u-1(-18- 
m) KBo XVII 36 Rs. IV 5'; (Dat.-Lok.) zu &eknu- (J. Friedrich, HW 189f). 

13gg wird also nicht ein Nom. Pl. *tdalueS oder *aššueš gebildet. 

l^7Zum Übergang -uu- + -mu- s. Verf. StBoT 18, 1974, 121f. 

!SIm Duplikat 1188/c, 10' ist noch -]e-a-mu-u8 erhalten. 

16Mondomen; Vgl. KBo VIII Inhaltsübersicht Nr. 47. 

ENiGderschrift des 13. Jh. v. Chr.; auch geschrieben he-e-mu-u-us 
245/£, 7', wohl 14. Jh. v. Chr. 
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digmatische Entsprechung darstellt (Stamm heu- statt heau-). Und 
schlieBlich unterblieb im Akkus. Pl. gar der Ubergang von -uu- zu -mu- 
(vgl. Anm. 14), was zu Akkusativformen wie he-e-u& (vgl. KUB XXXVI 89 
Rs. 54')18 oder zé-e-á-u8 (vgl. KUB XVI 37 IV 6') gefürt hat.!? Auf 
diese Weise wird die junge Akkusativbildung des Plurals (heuë) laut- 
gleich mit dem Nom. Sg. heu& (vgl. Anm. 18), der stets ohne Gleitlaut 
geschrieben ist (vgl. AZe-e-u-uá KUB VII 5+ I 17', he-e-u-us KUB XIX 
13+ IV 9' und he-u-u& KBo III 7 II 22).20 


1.3. Nach dem bisher Gesagten ist auch für den Genitiv Sg. der Stamm- 
ausgang -au- zu erwarten. Die entsprechende Form, jedoch mit Gleiter 
-i-, findet sich als he-e-ia-u-ua-a® in KUB XXV 23 IV 52' (CTH 525), 
aber im Wechsel mit hé-e-u-ua-aë ibid. IV 47', beide Male in der Ver- 
bindung "Wettergott des Regens". Weitere Graphien des Genitivs sind 
hé-e-u-aë KBo X 31 II 12' und hé-e-u-ua-aë Bo 7247 r. Kol. 6'. 

Der bisher einzige Beleg eines Instrumentals zeigt den Stammaus- 
gang -au-: hé-e-a-u-it (ohne Gleiter) KUB XXXIV 16 III 4 (CTH 533).?! 


1.4. Die Beleglage gestattet folgende Kasusformen als ursprünglich 
für das hethit. Paradigma von heu- zusammenzustellen: 


Sg. Nom. heuë Pl. Nom. heauyeë 


Akk. heun Akk. heamuë 


187ur Datierung in die Zeit Hattusilis III. s. V. Haas, Der Kult 
von Nerik, 1970, 141. V. Haases Interpretation von heus als Subjekt zu 
transitivem tarmneëdu ist m.E. nicht haltbar, hingegen Subjekt zu in- 
transitivem utt ist heuë ibid. 60'. 

!9pie Form hé-e-u-us in KBo XIII 245 Rs. 7' steht wohl fehlerhaft 
für eine Dativform (vgl. A. Kammenhuber, THeth 7, 1976, 52/53). Oder 
sollte doch ein Akkus. Pl. gemeint sein? 

207um letzten Beleg vgl. G. R. Hart, in: A. Morpurgo-Davies/W. 
Meid (ed.), Studies in Greek, Italie, and Indo-European Linguistics 
Offered to L. R. Palmer, 1976, 94ff. 

?lZur Syntax s. G. R. Hart, a.a.0. 93, 94. 
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Gen.  *heauaë?? 


Instr. heauit 


Entstehungsgeschichtlich relativ junge Formen sind: Heueë (Nom. P1.), 
hemuë/heuS (Akkus. Pl.) sowie heuaë (Gen. Sg.). Insgesamt ist die 
Anlautschreibung hé-e- häufiger als he-e-, die Schreibung mit dem 
Keilschriftzeichen HI/HE berechtigt aber nicht zu einer phonetischen 
Interpretation [hie-], wird doch hier der Lautwert durch darauffolgen- 
des -e- als [he-] festgelegt. Ob wir in hé-e- bzw. he-e- (nur gelegent- 
lich he-) mit der phonetisch-phonologischen Länge des Vokals -e- rech- 
nen dürfen (vgl. me-e-hur "Zeit"; méhur), läßt sich beim gegenwärtigen 
Stand unseres Wissens um Pleneschreibung schwerlich sicher entscheiden. 
Die Pluralendung in hé-e-a-u-e-e&, he-e-ia-u-e-e3 oder he-e-u-e-e3 
möchte man trotz der Graphie -e-e& eher als /-es/ interpretieren (< 
idg. *-Zs). 


2.0. Das hethit. Verbum für "regnen" zeigt beide Stammformen des zu- 
grundeliegenden Substantivs he(z)ay- und heu-; vgl. hé-e-1a-u-ua-né-e8- 
[-ki-it] KUB XIX 13+ IV 13', [12'], hé-e-u-ua-né-e8-ki[-i]t KUB XIV 20+ 
I 12'. Hierbei dürfte es sich weniger um ein Problem der unterschied- 
lichen Bildungsweise handeln als vielmehr um unterschiedliche Entste- 
hungszeiten, die selbst relativ aufgrund der ungünstigen Überlieferungs- 
lage des Verbums nicht bestimmt werden können. Bemerkenswert ist eine 
Textstelle in Bo 7247 (r. Kol.), wo neben dem Genitiv 5é-e-u-ua-aà "des 
Regens" (-u-) das Verbum als [Re-Je-ia-u-ya-ni-x[?? auftritt (Z. 6', 
7'; mit -au- und Gleitlaut). 

Das hethit. Verbum für "regnen" kann schwerlich das Suffix -annai- 


22Bisher nur mit Gleiter -i- bezeugt: heiauas (1.3.). 

23Von dem Zeichen vor der Bruchkante ist noch der vordere Teil von 
zwei übereinanderliegenden Waagerechten erhalten, was in Verbindung mit 
vorhergehendem -ni- am ehesten auf -i[$- weist (ebenfalls -Sk- Verbum). 
In KBo VIII 96 Vs. 11' wird man hé-e- -]ia-u-ya-ni-18-ki-12-21 lesen wol- 
len. Vgl. heiamus DU-2t "es regnet" (76/8 Vs. 9). 
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(HE 1° § 137) enthalten, da sich bisher in seinen bezeugten Formen nur 
Einfachschreibung von -n- findet.?" Möglicherweise darf in 685/z, 6' 
he-]e-ua-ni-ia-at (Prt. Sg. 3.) ergänzt werden, dabei wäre jedoch das 
Fehlen des -&k-Suffixes auffallend. Hinsichtlich der Bildungsweise mit 
einem Nasalsuffix bietet sich ein Vergleich mit dem Witterungsverbum 
har(u)uanai- "aufhellen, hellwerden, dämmern"?> an. Versuchsweise wird 
das hethit. Verbum für "regnen" als he(i)auanai-/heuanai- bzw. he(i)a- 
yantta-/heyantta- angesetzt.  Morphologisch bleibt daran manches unklar. 

Der einzige mit diesem Witterungsverbum vollstandig erhaltene Satz 
ist syntaktisch nicht eindeutig: nu GEs-an hu-u-ma-an-da-an hé-e-u-ua- 
ne-e&-ki[l-i]t KUB XIV 20+ I 12'. Heißt dies "es regnete die ganze 
Nacht"26 oder "er (Du NIR.GAL EN-IA, ibid. I 11') ließ die ganze Nacht 
regnen"? Von der syntaktischen Interpretation her wird schließlich 
auch die morphologische Analyse mitbestimmt sein. 

Als nominale Ableitung von heu-/heau- wird gemeinhin das Nomen in- 
strumenti URUPUnetayalltt (Instr. Sg.) angesehen, fiir das die Bedeutung 
"Regenrinne (?)" vorgeschlagen worden ist.27 


3.0. Nachdem die Deklinationsverhältnisse von hethit. heu-, soweit es 
die Beleglage heute gestattet, geklärt sind, stellt sich nun die Frage 
nach der Etymologie des hethit. "Regen"-Wortes. Wie schon von J. Tisch- 
ler vermerkt, würde man wegen des stammabstufenden Paradigmas indoger- 


247. Friedrich (HW 69), V1. Georgiev (a.a.0. 93) und J. J. S. Wei- 
tenberg (a.a.0. 24) notieren das Verbum jeweils mit doppeltem -nn-. J. 
Friedrich und J. J. S. Weitenberg sprechen sich ausdrücklich für das 
Suffix -annat- aus, was aber an der Graphie scheitert. H. Kronasser 
und im Anschluss daran J. Tischler (a.a.0. 240) schreiben korrekt ein- 
faches -Z- und erwägen ein -na-Kausativum ("regnen lassen"). 

2SZuletzt behandelt von H. Eichner, Die Sprache 24, 1978, 158ff. 
Vgl. auch H. Kronasser, EHS 568. Fraglich, ob als Grundverb *har(u)uai- 
hierher gehörig: ]har- -u-ua-a- an-du[ 238/q, 2' (Imperat. Pl. 3.). Ent- 
sprechend liesse sich ein Verbum *heiauai-/|*heuai- erwägen (vgl. J. J. 

S. Weitenberg, a.a.0. 34; H. Kronasser, EHS 562; J. Tischler, a.a.0. 240). 
6Zum ner son tienen Charakter von Witterungsverben s. Verf. StBoT 

6, 1968, 98ff. mit Anm. 54. | 
27y, J. S. Weitenberg, a.a.O. 35 mit Anm. 15. 
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manische Herkunft vermuten, und Vl. Georgiev (a.a.0. 92) hat, ausgehend 
vom Hethitischen, sogar ein urindogermanisches Paradigma "Regen" rekon- 
struiert. Keiner der bei J. Tischler (a.a.0. 239) registrierten Deu- 
tungsvorschlage ist, gemessen an den hethit. Fakten, annehmbar. 


3.1. Wenn wir auf der Grundlage des oben unter 1.4. gegebenen Para- 
digmas von der Wurzel hé-e- und dem Stammbildungssuffix -u-/-au- aus- 
gehen, entfällt ganz sicher der Anschluß an die idg. Wurzel *gheu- 
"gieBen", so verlockend er semantisch auch sein mag. Das auslautende 
-u- in *ÿheu- gehört zur Wurzel, während in hethit. heu- das auslau- 
tende -u- die schwundstufige Gestalt von -au- und damit zugleich das 
Stammbildungssuffix darstellt, einmal ganz abgesehen von der Proble- 
matik, die mit einer Lautentsprechung idg. *ĝh > hethit. h verbunden 
ist. Ob hé-e- phonologisch eine Länge bildet, ist vorerst nicht sicher 
zu entscheiden (1.4.). Auch Verknüpfungsversuche mit der Wurzel *seu- 
(vgl. griech. Ger "es regnet") oder die Ansetzung einer Wurzel *Heu- 
oder *(s)Heu-?9 haben aufgrund des hethit. Paradigmas, wo -u- (wie 
-au-) als Stammbildungssuffix zu betrachten ist, keine Realitätsgrund- 
lage. Auch hatte zumindest nach dem heutigen Kenntnisstand idg. *eu- 
der Wurzeln *gheu-, *seu- oder *(s)Heu- wohl zu hethit. -u- werden sol- 
len.?? Auch Vrddhi-Bildungen dieser Wurzeln würde die hethit. Wort- 
struktur entgegenstehen. Ohnehin läßt sich eine Wurzel *seu- bezüglich 
ihres s-Anlauts nicht mit hethit. 5 (wie in beuël gleichen. 


3.2. Auch Vl. Georgievs Interpretation von heus als uridg. *hye’us 
(usw.) ist von den hethit. Graphien her wohl kaum zu rechtfertigen. 
Vl. Georgievs Deutung wird auch nicht durch Hinweis auf H. Kronasser, 


28Literatur bei J. Tischler, a, a, 0. 

29Ve1. H. Hoffmann (KZ 82, 1968, 215) bezüglich hethit. Zuk(k)-. 
Das Substantiv tuzzi- (ibid. Anm. 11) hingegen ist nicht beweiskraftig, 
da dessen Anschluss an idg. *teyta- oder *teuti- nach wie vor offen ist 
(Verf. IF 76, 1971, 66ff.). Zu *-ey- > -u- s. auch A. R. Bomhard, Or- 
bis 25, 1976, 208 (6.11. A). 
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EHS 78, abgesichert, da es dort um das Zeichen E, nicht aber um die 
Zeichen HE und HE geht. Die fast ausnahmslose Anlautschreibung hé-e- 
bzw. he-e- gestattet m.E. nicht die Interpretation als idg. /hye’-/ 
oder /hi?-/. Daran scheitert letztlich auch J. Tischlers proterodyna- 
misches Paradigma *hei-u-s : *ht-du-es (a.a.0. 239), auch wenn grund- 
sätzlich die Entwicklung idg. Sei + hethit. e (+ ©) möglich ist. Es 
ist höchst riskant, für ein uns in seiner morphonologischen Struktur 
noch nicht recht transparentes Substantiv wie hethit. heu- von vorn- 
herein mit innerhethit. Analogiebildungen (nach adjektivischen u-Stam- 
men) und Paradigmaausgleich (Anlaut ke- über alle Kasus verteilt; in 
den vollstufigen Formen -au- gegenüber einem möglichen grundsprach- 
lichen Wechsel *-eu-/-ou-) zu rechnen. Gerade die althethit. Belege 
hé-e-un und hé-e-a-u-e-e& (1.1.) müssen hier zu denken geben. H. Kro- 
nasser, A. Kammenhuber, Vl. Georgiev und J. Tischler haben im Gegensatz 
zu anderen die hethit. Stammabstufung mit Recht ernst genommen,?° aber 
bezüglich der Wortwurzel besteht auch bei ihnen wenig Klarheit. Der 
vorhandene Ablaut im Stammsuffix macht indogermanische Herkunft für 
hethit. heu-/heay- "Regen" wahrscheinlich. Doch alle mir bisher be- 
kannt gewordenen Etymologien überzeugen nicht oder widersprechen ganz 
einfach den Lautentsprechungsregeln zwischen Hethitisch bzw. Altanato- 
lisch und Indogermanisch. Auf einen eigenen Vorschlag verzichte ich 
hier, insbesondere auch deshalb, weil im Rahmen der Laryngaltheorien 
(und auch sonst) hethit. anlautendes k- in der Umgebung von -e- (wie 
in hé-e-u- usw.) bis heute noch keine allgemein akzeptierte phonolo- 
gische Deutung gefunden hat.?! 


30Wenn V1. Georgiev (a.a.O0. 92) z.B. den Instrumental im Stammbil- 
dungsmorphem als *-ew- ansetzt, ist zu bedenken, dass in der einzigen 
hethit. Instrumentalform -au- bezeugt ist (he-e-a-u-it). 

3lso erklärt z.B. Vl. Georgiev (a.a.0. 92) anlautendes h- in heu- 
als H2, während J. Tischler entsprechend seinen kurzen Präliminarien 
(a.a.0. Lfg. 1, VIIf.) lediglich h- notiert (a.a.0. Lfg. 2, 239). Vel. 
die Schwierigkeiten bezüglich einer Etymologie von hethit. kekur (J. 
Tischler, a.a.0. 235f.). Dass die Diskussion im Bereich der Laryngal- 
theorien weiterhin in vollem Gange ist, zeigt das Buch von H. Jonsson, 
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Daß die Genitivendung in he-au-aë vollstufig ist (statt bei den 
u-Stämmen grundsprachlich zu erwartendem schwundstufigem -s), braucht 
nicht zu überraschen, da im Hethitischen die Endung -a& (< *-os) sich 
offensichtlich bei allen Stämmen durchgesetzt hat.?? 


4.0. Anliegen dieser kleinen Studie war der Versuch, zu einer Klarung 
der innerhethit. Verhältnisse bezüglich des hethit. "Regen"-Wortes heu- 
(unter Berücksichtigung des hethit. Verbums für "regnen") beizutragen 
oder zumindest in die allgemeine Diskussion einige Zusdtzliche Argu- 
mente und Überlegungen einzubringen. H. Kronasser (VLFL 115) hat wohl 
als einer der ersten Entscheidendes hinsichtlich des stammabstufenden 
Paradigmas von heu- richtig erkannt. Sieht man einmal von (jüngeren) 
Doppelformen und dem Gleitlaut -z- ab, ergibt sich zusammenfassend für 
heu- anhand der Beleglage folgendes Teilparadigma: 


Wurzel Suffix Endung 
Sg. Nom. he-33 u- -& 
Akk. he- u- -n 
Gen. he- Qu- -a8?" 
Instr. he- au- -t/et 
Pl. Nom. he- au- -eğ 
Akk. he- am-?> -uğ 


The Laryngeal Theory: A Critical Survey, Lund, 1978. 

327 einer hethit. Genitivendung -4 s. Verf. in E. Neu und W. Meid 
(ed.), Hethitisch und Indogermanisch, 1979, 185f. 

33Mit Ausnahme im Akkus. Pl., wo zufällig die Graphie he-e- be- 
zeugt ist, lässt sich für die übrigen Kasusformen die Anlautschreibung 
he-e- belegen. 

3^Bisher ist eine ablautende Genitivform nur mit Gleitlaut -L- 
bezcugt (1.34.2. 

SAus *heauuë (-au-) entstanden. 
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Eine überzeugende Etymologie für das hethit. "Regen"-Wort steht noch 
immer aus. Sollte sie einmal gefunden sein, wird man auch die Frage 
nach dem grundsprachlichen (indogermanischen) Paradigma noch einmal 


aufgreifen müssen. ZP 


36Das hier gebotene Paradigma lässt schon von seiner morpholo- 
gischen Struktur her nicht so ohne weiteres eine Transformation ins 
Indogermanische zu. -- Die Annahme von Einflüssen seitens der u-stän- 
migen Adjektive etwa auf der Basis einer vermeintlichen Reimbildung 
des Typus asSamus heamu$ hat schon deswegen auszuscheiden, weil spora- 
disch auftretende Reimbildung in keinem Fall zu strukturellen Verän- 
derungen des gesamten Paradigmas geführt hat; vgl. Sallat haëSannati 
(statt haëSannt) oder dankuyat taknat (statt taknt), s. Verf. in: E. 
Neu und W. Meid (ed.), Hethitisch und Indogermanisch, 1979, 188. 


A FUNCTIONAL VIEW OF WORD EQUATIONS 


CHRISTIAN PEETERS 
Université Libre de Bruxelles 


1. Old English wyréan: 


The Old English verb wyréan "make, perform, build, etc." has cog- 
nates in the other Old Germanic languages: Goth. waurkjan, OHG wurchen, 
wurken, Olce. yrkja. All these forms are traditionally traced back to 
a Proto-Germanic reconstruction *wurkjan-. When one compares the Goth- 
ic and Old English words to their common source PGmc *wurkjan-, one 
will at first sight consider that the Gothic word waurkjan is more ar- 
chaic than its Old English cognate wyréan. A comparison between PGmc 
*wurkjan- and Goth. waurkjan reveals indeed one sound change:  PGmc 
Tu > Goth. au /o:/, whereas a comparison between PGmc *wurkjan- and OE 
wyróan reveals three changes: PGmc *u > OE y, PGmc *k > OE é /t{/, 
PGmc *-jan- > OE -an. It would therefore seem that Goth. waurkjan 
stands closer to its Proto-Germanic origin than OE wyréan. This would 
be quite right if comparative reconstructions were accurate phonetic 
transcriptions of the lost linguistic reality. This is, however, not 
so. If comparative reconstructions can be quite exact, it is from a 
functional point of view only. Their phonetic substance remains hypo- 
thetical. If we look at our equation from a mere functional point of 
view, we come to quite different results. An OE y is indeed always 
the result of the so-called ¢-umlaut of a PGmc *u. Starting from OE 
y we thus not only posit PGmc *u in the stressed syllable but we also 
find the right Proto-Germanic infinitive ending. In itself OE -an 
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could be PGmc *-an- as well as PGmc *-jan-. But since we need an t- 
umlaut position to account for OE y in the stressed syllable, OE -an 

in wyréan can only be from PGmc *-jan-. OE é /t[|/ as well as OE e /k/ 
always proceeds from PGmc *k. There is only one ambiguity: in this 
position OE » could be the result of PGmc *r or PGmc *z. Starting from 
OE wyréan we would posit PGmc *wurkjan- or PGmc *wuzkjan-. If we do 
the same exercise with Goth. waurkjan we see that Goth. v-, -r-, -k-, 
and the infinitive ending -jan are quite unambiguous, they are from 
PGmc *w-, *-r-, *-k-, and *-jan-. Goth. au /5:/ is more problematic. 
Normally Goth. au supposes the Proto-Germanic diphthong *au which may 
occur before all kinds of consonants. But PGmc *u, which normally be- 
came x in Gothic, appears as au in this language before », h, or hw. 

We thus see that a Goth. au before » is ambiguous: it could be from 
PGmc *x or from PGmc Sou, Starting from Goth. waurkjan we would there- 
fore posit PGmc *wurkjan- or PGmc *waurkjan-. Here also there is one 
ambiguity, i.e. one phoneme for which there are two possible sources. 
Obviously a language form in which all relevant distinctions of the 
parent language would have been retained is a form which enables the 
linguist who knows the relevant changes or correspondences to infer the 
exact proto-form without any ambiguities. Considering this we can say 
that Goth. waurkjan and OE wyréan are equally divergent from and equal- 
ly close to their common source PGmc *wurkjan-. They have both merged 
only one relevant distinction of the proto-form. 


2. Old Saxon fodian: 


The Old Saxon verb füdian "feed" offers a more striking illustra- 
tion of the principles presented in the preceding paragraph. OS füdian 
is cognate with Goth. födjan, OE fédan, OHG fuoten, and Olce. fæða. 

The traditional Proto-Germanic reconstruction is *füoôjan-. A compari- 
son of these cognates with their common source would seem to reveal 
that the Gothic and Old Saxon forms, which are nearly identical with 
PGmc *fööjan-, stand closer to their common origin than all the other 
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Germanic cognates. Among the latter OHG fuoten seems to display the 
greatest deviation from the Proto-Germanic source. This is, however, 
not so from a purely functional point of view. In spite of their re- 
semblance Goth. födjan and OS födian are quite different. Whereas the 
Gothic word is totally unambiguous, the Old Saxon word shows a merger 
of two different Proto-Germanic phonemes. This means that a compara- 
tist who knows his job would automatically trace Goth. födjan to PGmc 
*foójan-. In the case of OS fddian he would only be able to say that 
the second Old Saxon phoneme, i.e. o, could represent PGmc *5 or PGmc 
Zou as illustrated by the following examples: PGmc *xZaupan- > OS 
-hiopan, PGmc *auk > OS ok versus PGmc *mötjan- > OS mötian, PGmc 
*vo8óaz > OS göd. OHG fuoten is still functionally unambiguous in 
spite of its quite different phonetics. OHG uo always goes back to 
PGmc *5 as is shown by the following examples: PGmc *yddaz > OHG guot, 
PGmc *yrönjaz > OHG gruont. From this we may conclude that whatever 
its exact pronunciation may have been, OHG uo always points to PGmc 
*5, The same applies to initial OHG f: PGmc *faran- > OHG faran, 
PGmc *fülaz > OHG ful, etc. OHG £ after a vowel also has only one 
possible source: PGmc *ó: PGmc *raudaz > OHG rot, PGmc *Zatdjan- > 
OHG Zeiten, etc. In spite of the important differences between OHG 
-en and PGmc *-jan-, the Old High German infinitive ending is still 
quite clear from a retrospective diachronic point of view because the 
other Proto-Germanic infinitive endings are still clearly kept apart 
in Old High German: OHG -en = PGmc *-jan-, OHG -an = PGmc *-an-, OHG 
-ön = PGmc *-àjan-, OHG -ön = PGmc *-djan-. We thus see that there is 
no difficulty in tracing OHG fuoten to PGmc *fööjan- without a refer- 
ence to any other Germanic language. This shows that all the relevant 
distinctions that were present in the original form of the word have 
been preserved in Old High German. 


General Conclusion: 


In the preceding comparative notes we have looked at cognates and 
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their reconstructions in terms of phoneme correspondences and not in 
terms of phonetics and phonetic approximation. We have also looked at 
them from a retrospective diachronic point of view, i.e. moving back- 
wards from the attested forms to their possible sources. This is the 
best means to secure a purely functional view of the matter. It_is 
also the best means to test the functional relationship between words 
and their proto-forms. This method sometimes yields unexpected results. 
As we have seen, OHG fuoten is functionally closer to PGmc *fddjan- 
than OS födian, and OE wyréan does not deviate more from PGmc *wurkjan- 
than Goth. waurkjan. Two words like Goth. födjan and OS füdian, which 
are almost identical, have a quite different functional relationship 

to their common origin. 


GREEK NOUNS OF THE TYPE OF XVnutc 


JAMES W. POULTNEY 
Johns Hopkins University 


The Greek 6-stems which have a long instead of a short v, as illus- 
trated by «vnuég, uvnutdos, are found in Buck's Reverse Index mixed to- 
gether with the productive and far more common type in -Éc, -Vaos (e.g., 
donts, dontdos), though with macrons to indicate the length of the v. 
Thirty-four nouns can be isolated which occur at least once with a long 
v shown by the testimony of Herodian, v. II, p. 18, or by circumflex 
accent or metrical evidence, compounds like éuxvrüuvs of course not be- 
ing figured separately in the count.! The passage in Herodian is impor- 
tant not only because of the forms cited but even more so because of his 
remarks on the metrical structure of the forms. It is therefore given 
here in full: 


Tà ets uç Arnyovra BapÜtova deb cuotéÉAAeu TO U, EL un cóvSerta 
ÜTEPXOL ÈE ànAGv eutervdvtwy TO U, udvus, SApus, udvtuc, OPXLS, 
Gute, Adtpıs, Ópvuc, "ApLotonAfis Gë èv tH | rent 6vaAÉxtuv nolv 
"ATTLHOUS ÉHTEUVELV. mxpocé9nxa 8& et uh otvSeta ein E anADY x- 
TELVEVTWV TO Ü Sua TO xvnuég EUAVAULS, note ueAaudrfíogug nat doa 
toLaüta. Tà uéÉvtou óEÓtova 9nAuxà els LS Affyovta un xa9apeóovta 


lTwo other forms, pauts "branch, bough" and tevSts "(smaller) squid" 
are cited in Buck, Reverse Index, p. 420, as having long L, and the lat- 
ter form is cited also in Chantraine, Dictionnaire, but I have not suc- 
ceeded in finding unambiguous and textually sure examples in the pas- 
sages where these forms are alleged to occur. It is worth mentioning, 
however, that they conform to the same metrical pattern (spondaic in 
the nom. sg.) as the majority of the other examples. 
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u€ueAétnxe ual eutetveoSar nat avotéAAco9aL. Tots UEV OÙV OUOTÉÀ- 
AovoL TO L Gôcdvopos D po téAoug ELTE uaxpà ein ette Boayeta, Bo- 
Als, Davis, Oe, unACc, Awpts* tots 6& ÉHTELVOUOL TO U, Hal udA- 
vota Ent SLOVAAMBUV, ñ TPO TEAOUS ap Omnfipyev Bro pÜoEL N SéoeL, 
HIN UNAUS, VNOUS, HPNVUS, dnoCs, oppayls, AUS, Boite, papais. 
TÒ uévrou Hapls ual punts n u£v HOLVA ovuviSeLa ÉHTEUVEL, D 6Ë TÜV 
"ASnvatwy 6udAextoc OUOTÉAAEL. S6LovArAaBa Së TapeSdunv, énel Óp&- 
TaL TOLOVAAGBa Boaxeta napaanydueva nual HAT thv ovvAsn xoficuv nat 
HAT THY TOV 'Iódvuv éxteCvovta TO Te vata 6€ roue "ATTLAOUS ougréi- 
AOVTAL. TAOHGUUS, HEPAULS, nuorAauts, BAegapts, Hagavlss TO dE Óya- 
JUS del cucteAAouÉvoc* oUtu 6€ Hal ñ TPUPAÂAUS OvOTÉAAETAL. Kal 
éntvotacuyv EXEL TO wants EXTELVOLEVOV xat uagapetove Ta 6€ Aounü 
Tavta ovotedAAovtar, Aats; Nats, Bnonts, duwts, now's, Muvuwls. 


Greek Nouns in té, -toc 


Meaning Literary Source of 
Attestation Derivation 


GAEKTONUS "hen" Herodas+ àÀéutwp "cock" 


"type of shoe" Callimachus Í äprn "sickle" (?) 


"disk, arc, felloe | Homer+ 
of wheel" 


"step, threshold, | Meleager+ Ba9uóg "step, 
base" threshold" 


BaABUSc "turning-post in Sophocles+ (foreign) 


racecourse" 


Batpaxls "frog" Nicander Batpaxos "frog" 


Bevöts "name of a Thra- Hipponax (foreign) 


cian goddess" 


BAEpaps "eyelash" Herodian BAggapov "eyelid, 


Sopxuarts "gazelle, knuckle- | Herodas 60pxdg "deer, 


bone" gazelle" 


HOAAUUS "reed, case for Anthol. Pal. | «xóAauog "reed" 





reed-pen" 
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"line-ruler, etc." 


"shrimp, prawn" 
“tile, tiling, 
potsherd, pot- 


ter's earth" 


"substance gushing 
or oozing forth" 


"spot, stain, blem- 
ish" 


"bar, bolt, key" 


"pale spot (esp. 
in sky), kind of 
antelope" 


"greave, shin- 
guard" 


"spring, fountain" 
"high shoe, founda- 
tion of building" 


"name of a small 
fish" 


"fawnskin, fawnskin 
garment" 


"islet" 


TAOHAUUS "lock of hair" 


nupyüs "cupboard, cabinet" 


pagaves "radish" 


Anthol. Pal. 


Ararus 


Empedocles 


Aeschylus+ 


Aeschylus+ 


Homer+ 


Callimachus 


Euripides+ 
Aeschylus+ 
Oppian 
Dion, 
Perieg. 


Herodotus+ 


Homer 
(Evni-)+ 


Herodas 


Cratinus+ 
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navuv "straight 


rod, ruler" 


? 


nepauos "clay, 


earthen vessel" 


+ xnxto "gush 
forth" (?) 


(cogn. with Lat. 


calidus ?) 


(to *klawo- as 
Lat. clavis 
to clavus ?) 


nvnnos "saffron", 


4vnxós "pale 
yellow" 


#vhun "shin" 


xpñvn "spring, 
fountain" 


2 


uacvn "sprat" 


veßpos "fawn" 


vrnoos "island" 


raonauds "lock 


of hair" 


tupyos "tower" 


odgavos "cabbage, 


wild radish" 
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, 


"fan (for the fire)" | Aristo Penn "rapid mo- 
tion" (or < 
pinizw "fan a 
flame" ?) 


"little monument" orñÀAn "stone 
block, monu- 
ment" 


"seal, signet" Theognis+ ? 


"rope, cord" Theocritus+ oxotvos "rush, 
rope" 


"wrinkle" Sophocles ? 
"elove, sleeve" Homer+ xeto "hand, arm" 


"name of a sea-fish"| Numenius dduasos "sand" 


"small pebble" Homer+ bneos "pebble" 





Herodian, v. I, p. 526, is almost identical except that this latter pas- 
sage cites apnts, which was missing in v. II, 1, p. 18. The forms are 
presented in the table in synoptic fashion, but are discussed in some 
detail in the text below. The forms in the table are all cited in the 
nominative singular regardless of the case-form in which they are ac- 
tually attested. The names of the authors in the third column have 
reference to forms with long v, not those with short ut, even though the 
latter are sometimes much more frequent or much earlier attested. A 
figure 1 after the form in the left column means that the length of the 
L is attested by Herodian, figure 2 that it is attested by circumflex 
accentuation in one or more instances, and figure 3 that it is attested 
by metrical evidence in one or more instances. 


aAeutopts, feminine of àAéxtuop: the length of the v is assured in 
Herodas 6.99-100 d8pnoar / at adentopides el odau elovt. In the follow- 
ing passages short ı is assured by the accentuation, and in the Epichar- 
mus passages by the meter as well: Epich., fr. 152 Kaibel (= 103 Ah- 
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rens) dea xavös uddextoptéwy netenvüv; fr. 172 Kaibel (= 96 Ahrens) nat 
yàp TO 9fAu tv AXentoplöwv yévoc; Hp., Int. 27 Arentoplsos; Nat. Puer. 


29 aAentoplouv; Arist., H. A. 614b 10 @Aentoptôos Inielas. 


aprés: Frisk and Chantraine hesitantly favor derivation from domn 
"sickle" on the assumption that the shoe had a curved shape. Long u is 
certain in Call., fr. 235 Pfeiffer sine oùv ápné6ecouv (dactylic hexam- 
eter), but the accentuation shows a short u in EM 148.36 Gontôes, à 6ù 


` A: ~ 
HAL NUONTLSAS HAAOVOL. 


apts: name of several arc-shaped or circular objects, including 
"felloe of a wheel, disk, arch or vault" and also "net". Perhaps relat- 
ed to antw "catch", but no noun is quotable from which Ae may be im- 
mediately derived. The long ı is abundantly attested: E 587 dytor 
Atvou’ aAdvte mavdypou; Hdt. 4.72 agtôos; Eur., Hipp. 1233 Akt ën néÉtpo 
npooßaAwv dxfuatos; Ion. 88 (anapaestic); Ar., Th. 53 (anapaestic); P1., 
Phdr. 247b Ent thv dnovpdviov Abtöa. Short v is assured by the meter, 
however, in Epigr. Gr. 440.9 v0’? àdqé6a thvd? 'Ioufónc. 


BaSuts: the root is that of fatvw, and the form having the closest 
etymological relationship is Basuds "step, threshold", etc. The v is 
long in Meleager, A. P. 7.428.3-4 en’ adtis / Badutôos xponeoóv, but 
short in Pi., P. 5.7 änpäv BaSutôwv dno, as shown by strophic corespon- 
sion, and in N. 5.1 en’ aùtăs 8a9uc6oc and Hipp., Fr. 2 8a9ucó6v. In this 
last passage Littré cites some manuscript variants but none which affect 
the length of the .. 


BaABéc: the word has no clear etymology and may be of non-Greek 
origin. The long v is sure in Soph., Ant. 131-2 roi prnret nupt Boi- 
BCëu / én? Anpwv (anapaestic); Eur., Med. 1245 Aág8? Zone npös BaABtôa 
Aunnpäv Blov; Ar., Vesp. 548 BarBlôuv (anapaestic). In several passages 
the orthography and meter are indecisive, but I have not located any 
clear instances with short c. 
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Batpaxts: diminutive of Bdtpaxos "frog". The v is long in Nic., 
Th. 416 àypüoowv AevuüBcu uoAoupéóac à Batpaxtöas, but short in Ar., Eq. 
1406 Enou 6& tavtnvl AaBóv thy Batpaxtôa (of a frog-green garment); Dio 
Cass., 59.14 tH thy Batpaxtôa évóOvovtu; Alex. Trall., 3.6 Puschmann 
Batpaxé6og tris Bordvns (an herb, a species of ranunculus). 


Bevöts: presumably of Thracian origin. Kretschmer, p. 236, and 
Decev, pp. 50-1, connect it with the root IE *bhendh- "bind", the god- 
dess being the "Verbinderin" who unites lovers. The word first occurs 
in Hipponax, fr. 120 Bergk = 127 Mass. nat Avooxodpos KuBñBn Hal @peixën 
Bevéts. Evidence for the length of the ı and for inflection as a dental 
stem through a part of the paradigm is found in Herodian, v. I, p. 107 
EL 6€ ets CV ÉXOUOL thv ALTLATLANV, mepronüvrar, Bevöts, MoAts, Toyts, 
"Atapyatts; Choerob., p. 328 ’Iotéov 6€ dtu ta ets TE TEpLondyeva InAund 
6.à tod oc uAtvovtar Hal els Š udvws Éxoucu thy altratuxtyv, otov Bevéts, 
Bevétéos, Bevétv. The dental stem receives some indirect support from 
Bevôtôerov "temple of Bendis" in Xen., HG 2.4.11. 


BAcgapvts: the only evidence for long v is in Herodian cited above. 
The v is short in Ar., Eq. 373 tas BAegaptSas cou naparı!m (iambic), Ec. 
402 © aùrtòs abt Biegaplö’? ovu EoWoato; Xen., Mem. 1.4.6 n9uóv BAeoapr- 


Sas uosa. 


Gopnoaite in Frisk and Chantraine it is included under 6opxds, 
from which it is apparently derived by replacement of -së6- by the com- 
posite diminutive suffix -aAv6-. The v is long in Herodas 3.15 at 60p- 
xaÀtóec è Autapuitepar noAAÓv, where the reference is to dice made from 
the knucklebones of the animal, but short in the more numerous passages 
where the reference is to the animal itself: Call., Ep. 33.2 Coxra 60p- 
“aitéos (second half of an elegiac pentameter) and similarly Agathias, 
A.P., 7.578.6, 5.291.12; Opp., Cyn. 1.165 veBoot 60pxaACóEeg te Boal 
(dactylic hexameter). 
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voioute "reed, case for reed-pen" and several closely related mean- 
ings. It is derived from xdlauos as Batpaxts from Bdtpaxos and partly 
identical in meaning with xdlauos. Evidence for long v is found in He- 
rodian cited above and in A. P. 10.11 dnép xaAautóa roidvoc (dactylic 
hexameter) and Paul. Aeg. 6.24 8.à xoAautóoc, but short v is better at- 
tested: Poll., 10.59 xaAaucóa, Dsc. Eup. 1.70 naïautôr, Paul. Aeg. 
2.91 naraudsa, Phld., Po. 2.41 nadaulsı. 


xavovés "line-ruler, cross-bar" and other meanings related to those 
of uavdv, of which it is a derivative. A possible instance with long c 
occurs in Phil. Thess., A. P., 6.62.3 nat xavovtó? Undtnv, which Stadt- 
muller emended to read nat xavóv? i9u8dinv. Short v occurs in Arist., 


Ath. 64.2 xavové6a, xavovüióegc. 


xàpéc: for the etymology Frisk and Chantraine are in essential 
agreement: Athenaeus' derivation (106b) from «ápo- is a popular ety- 
mology; derivation as a popular shortening of xüpoBoc, name of a prick- 
ly crustacean, is better; or else with Adjarian, MEL. Botsacg 1.4, näpls 
and Arm. kari& "scorpion" may both be Asiatic loan-words. Athenaeus 
3.105d ff. cites several passages from comedy and mock epic specifically 
as evidence for length of the u: 6 de ôboëatôalos ’Apxéotpatos napaLvel 
tá6e (fr. 24 Ri.) ... / napt6? edueyéon Aton (hexameter) ... énretauévus 
6? evonue xaptóa "Apapws uev Ev KaunuACovu at te xaunóAau / uaptoes EE- 
fArovto 6eñpévuv Stunv (= fr. 8.2-3 Edmonds) xai EvBovros Ev 'Op9dvvm 
naptôa 6h xa9nxdto xdvéonac? atSus (fr. 78, rest. Edmonds). ’Avozavépt- 
Sns Auwxodpyw xai OVUTALEEL nuaprdaevous / peta xepxuóCuv (anapaestic; in- 
direct evidence for long ı in the primary form xaprô-, since the dimin- 
utive could not be scanned with short j); 106a ¿v 6& Keputw Epuspdtepov 
xaptôos ënne o’dnogave. The v is short in Ananius, fr. 5 Tüv (Séper) 
xaÀGv 6?dpuctov Aapès Ev cuxéng gVAAov (trochaic tetrameter with chol- 
iambic ending); short . also in Cratinus, fr. 238 Edm., Eupolis, fr. 7 
Edm., Lucian, Mere. Cond. 3. Two dialect variants are known, xovpts 
and xopéc, whose precise etymological relationship to napts is not clear: 
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Epich., fr. 31 Kaibel = 12 Ahrens nouptôas 6& tas naplöas elonue ... 
'E. ev Tau nat 0aAdocau uovetSes TE tal gouvturar ... Ev ÔÈ Adywu Hal 
Aoyévar Sua tot w elonuev dovas te uwotdas te xaunóAac; Semonides, fr. 


15 Bergk = 13 Diehl 8óvvouou tevsts, nuwLotot uwevdes. 


uepauts "tile", collectively "tiling"; also "potsherd" and "pot- 
ter's earth". The relationship to xépauos is like that of nalauts to 
udAauos. Two passages cited from Empedocles have long v: Arist., E, 
E. 1235a 12 'Eunce60oxAfig nal thv udv? Eon xa9foSau ènt thc xepautóoc. 
M. M. 1208b 11 „uvg note det uaSevdotons Et ths adthis n#epaut6os. 
Short v however is much better attested: Ar., Vesp. 206 oré TÜV xepa- 
uvdwv nALaoths dpogvas. Thuc. 3.22.4, Plato, Critias 111d xepautôr Yñ 
with xepauttrrôr as a manuscript variant; Laws 844b, Diph. fr. 84 Edm. 
(in a position where iambic trimeter will not admit a long vowel), Bib, 
10.27.10, Ath. 5.207a, 14.621a. 


unuts: applied to substances (blood, pitch, etc.) gushing, bub- 
bling or oozing forth; also "oak-gall" or a dye made from it. Frisk 
and Chantraine declare the etymology to be uncertain, though the former 
suggests the possibility of a back-formation from unutw "gush or ooze 
forth". Long v is assured by the meter in Aesch., Ag. 960 xnxtôa (verse- 
initial), Cho. 268 Savévtos Ev xnxt6v, while the circumflex accent in 
two prose passages gives further support: Dem. 27.43 tis unntöos; Ph., 
Bel. 102.32 unutdos $9Aac9eCong. Short ı however is attested by the 
acute accent in Hipp., Nat. Mul. 32 unutda (xvxé6a v. 1 in CDHIJK) and 
Theophr., H. P. 3.8.6 nnutôas. 


unats "Stain, spot, blemish", including moral defilement or dis- 
grace: assumed to be related to Lat. cälidus, Umb. kaleruf, term ap- 
plied to animals with a white spot on the forehead, but there is no at- 
tested primary form like xdlouos beside xoAaucs, xvüun beside uvnucs. 
Long ı is assured by the meter in Aesch., Eum. 787 8potog9ópous undatéas, 
Soph., EZ. 446 unAtôas éEÉuaEev, O. T. 1384 toudvd? Gen xnAt6a, Eur., 
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I. T. 1200 einep ye unats EBaAE vvv untpontévos, Prose passages with 
circumflexed v include Antiphon, 3,8,11, Arist., Insomn, 459b,32, G. A. 
780b.32; Lycus apud Orib., 9.44,1, In Xen., H. G. 3,1,9 the quantity 
of the ı in undts is undeterminable, but I have found no instances with 
u clearly short. | 


xAnte: the Attic paradigm is nom, wAetvs, gen. xAEL6OS, acc. xAetv 
and xAetóa, and there are several dialectal forms with a. inte, UAEUS 
is also second member of several compounds, A stem *kläwo-, as the 
source of derivation, is indirectly attested by Lat. eZävus "nail", and 
Lat, elavis "key" would be analogous in formation to inte < *klawts , 
if not borrowed from it, as has been suggested. Long ı in the uncon- 
tracted forms is abundantly attested: © 325 68 inte anoépyet, H 170 
ént xAntcuv étatpor and many other Homeric passages; Parmenides, fr. 
1,14 Diels éyeu nAntôas duouBoós. In Simonides, fr. 23 Bergk = 42 
Diehl xAatôoc xapa&ındvrou on the other hand, though there is no core- 
sponsion, the short ı implied by the acute accent seems assured. 


uvnucts: according to Frisk and Chantraine derived from „vňxos 
"saffron", beside which is to be compared uvnuds "pale yellow, tawny”, 
Long v is attested in Call., fr. anon. 36 = 238,17 Pfeiffer où6é "rop 
uvnuts vnegatveto, méntato 6°atSrfop, but acute accentuation is evidence 
of short v in Cleomedes 2.1.72 uvnutdes and in Plutarch, Moralta 2.581 


UVNUKCGOS. 


uvnuts: clearly derived from »viun "shin, shin-bone, spoke of a 
wheel". Long ı is attested in T 369 xvnutôas èv noüta nepè Muñunouvo 
E9nne and other passages, as well as in the frequent formula évuviuvbes 
"Ayatov. Short v on the other hand occurs in Alcaeus, fr. 15.4 Bergk 
= 54.4 Diehl Adunpau UVEULSES, where the short ı is assured by the scan- 
sion of six other lines in the passage; also in Diod. Sic. 18.27 »vn- 


ucó6ec. 
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xpnvés: derived from xpâvn, with which it is largely identical 
in meaning. Long ı occurs in Eur., Hipp. 208 nis àv SpocepGs And upn- 
vtôos (anapaestic), Call. fr. anon. 98 = 751 Pfeiffer KuéaAtns upnvtdos, 
Theocr. 1.22 xai t&v npavlöwv uatevavtvov (dactylic hexameter). Short 
u is found in Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. 1.32.4 npnvtôes, Strabo 7, fr. 34 


3 a A 
Ev Tats Konveouv. 


nonrés: possibly a foreign loan, though closely similar in forma- 
tion to xvnuts "greave" and xeupt’s "glove", according to Frisk and Chan- 
traine. Evidence for long v appears in Aesch., Pers. 814-5 xob6émo 
XQxüv / upnits ÜTEOTLV, where however many editors in place of the dif- 
ficult ms. reading adopt Hermann's emendation xonvic ànxéc8n»?; Pind., 
Pyth. 4.138 BddAdreto #pnrtôa cogóv enewv; also Xen., Eq. 12.10 at xpn- 
ntöes, Hegemon, Parod. 4 (dactylic hexameter). 


uarvés: diminutive of uacvn, name of the fish maena vulgaris. 
The only instance with long L appears to be in Oppian, Z. 1.103 Lehrs 
Béoxovtar uarvtôes Lëë tTodyou n6? àSeptvar. The v is short in Ar., 
Ran. 984-5 tés thy xeoaAhv Anesrsonev / ths uauvé6os; (iambic dimeter), 
Philyllius, fr. 27 Edm., Ael., Hist. Anim. 12.28. 


veBpvs: two instances with long v occur in Dionysius Periegeta: 
703 veBotôas Ent otü$eoou BaAdvres and 946 aùtàp 6 veBptôas u&v ... 
In the following iambic trimeter passages short ı is supported both by 
the accentuation and by the meter: Eur., Bacch. 24 avwadavEa veBovd’ 
étdvas, 249, 696, Thespis, fr. 1 Nauck Zeen vóuvte veBpv6’ Exeiv erev- 


6utnv. 


vnots: abundantly attested with long v: Hdt. 8.76 Es ri vnotéa 
thv uetaëd XoaAautéóog ... wat ths Anevpov (the minute island Psyttaleia), 
8.95 vnotéu (of the same island), Thuc. 8.14.3 èu ths vnotéos (Claso- 
menae), Call., fr. 524 = 470 Pfeiffer öAlynv vnotda Karudoüs; Lyc. 599 


vepwvunov vnotôa; Strabo 3.5.5 tas vnotôas. Polyb. 16.2.8 on the other 
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hand has tas vnotSac. 


naonauts: a derivative of zAóxauoc "lock or braid of hair" and 
identical with it in meaning, is apparently limited to hexameter poets, 
who could use no forms of *xAoxauts except the nominative singular, 
though they could use any form of the primary rAdxauos except the voca- 
tive. The formula évrAonautôes 'AxovaCc occurs in B 119 and t 542. The 
uncompounded zàoxaucs occurs in Theocr. 13.7 tod tav mxAoxautóa gopetv- 
tos Euph. 140, «Bion» 1.20, Opp., H. 2.125, C. 3.179, Nonn., D. 4.133, 
5.385. 


nmupyts: cited by Frisk and Chantraine as one of several diminu- 
tives under nüpyos "tower". It occurs only in Herodas 7.15 in the ac- 
cusative nupytöa at the beginning of a choliambic verse, the length of 
the v being therefore confirmed by the meter. 


Papavés: derived from pdgavos "cabbage" but also "(wild) radish". 
The long ı has exceptionally good support: Cratinus, fr. 313 Edm. tats 
pbagavtor 6oxet (dactylic hexameter), Ar., Nub. 981 havavtsos, Plut. 544 
pagavtéwy fr. 253 Hall and Geldart papavtouv (these last three all at 
the end of anapaestic tetrameters). 

puits: ds derived from éng "rapid motion" or is possibly a back- 
formation from óux(ro "fan a flame". puntsa with long v occurs in Aris- 
ton, A. P. 6.306 (hexameter), while Herodian, cited above, declares the 
u to be long in the Koine but short in Attic. It is shown to be short 
by both accentual and metrical evidence in Ar., Ach. 669 brrtôr (lyri- 
cal with coresponsion) and 888 pundéa (iambic trimeter, at end of verse), 
Dioscorides, A. P. 6.290 ‘Purvéa (at beginning of hexameter). 


otnaAts "little monument", like otnAC6vov, otndAvov, which LSJ equates 
in meaning with it, is a clear diminutive of orrAn "stone block, monu- 
ment". The length of the v is shown by metrical evidence in Epigr. Gr. 
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425.7 tots rats eVoeßins Evenev otnAlôas ÄApanev, where a long v is re- 
quired despite the accute accent; also in IG XIV 1703 STHAEIAOZ (of Rom- 
an date; cf. Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. p. 184 on the frequent use at this period 
of eu for long L). Short v occurs in Iamblichus, in Nic. p. 95P ed. 
Pistelli otnAtôas. 


oppayis: the etymology is extensively discussed by Frisk, but is 
uncertain; in any case there is no clear and direct source of derivation 
in Greek. The length of the ı is abundantly attested: Theognis, 19 
Kópve, oooutougvw UEV éuol ogpayts énuxetvosw, År., Av. 560 £nvBdAAevv / 
cppayté? avtots (anapaestic tetrameter), Th. 415 oppaytôas EnLßdAAovoLv 
(iambic trimeter), Eccl. 632 nal Tüv oppaytôas éyévruv, etc. An accusa- 
tive form oppäyrv with inflection as a short L-stem, is cited as Aeolic 
by Choeroboscus, in Theod. 1.37 Hilgard, with oppdyrv as a variant read- 
ing. 


cxouvés: derived in the normal manner as a diminutive from oxotvos 
"rush, rope made from rushes", with which it is partly identical in mean- 
ing. The length of the v is assured in Theocr. 23.51 tav Aemtàv oxou- 
vtéa, but it is just as clearly short in Nic., Alex. 625 xu\dv vnép Aen: 


pe ó9óvnc N oxouvéóu HUPTN. 


waputs: no known etymology. Cited as Sophoclean by Phot. 640.18 
qapuaxéóas thv En tod yńpws (yévuos Phot.) Aurcëo, ottw ZovonAñs, with 
papntöa as Brunck's and L. Dindorf's correction after Hesych. 


xeupéc: the relation, morphological and semantic, to xeco "hand, 
hand and arm" resembles that of uvnuds to xvüáun. The length of the v, 
even though not cited by Herodian, is abundantly supported: w 230 
xeuptódg t’ént xepot, Clearchus, fr. 14 (C. Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr., 
v. II) yetptéas, Plutarch, Otho 6 xevotovv, Lucian, J. Tr. 41 xevptóas, 
Galen 6.197 yevptéas. 
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gayaSts: name of a sea-fish, derived from &éuasos "sand". The 
length of the ı is assured by the meter in Numenius apud Ath. 7.327a 


dAAOTE Hapxapınv, Ote dE Srov douoaptëo, 


Qnocc: related to qfigos somewhat as xañouts to xdAauoc, being 
partly diminutive, partly identical in meaning with dfioos. The length 
of the v is attested not only by Herodian but by several examples in 
the texts: © 260 bnotôes Anacaı (at end of hexameter), Democr., fr. 
164 Diels at uèv énuunuers dnotödes, Agathias Scholasticus, A. P. 11. 
365 6c 6ë Aagàóv dnotdas. Short cv however is shown by the accute accent 
in Lucian, D. Mar. 3.2 tats bnotorv. 


It is now possible to make certain generalizations about the nouns 
listed and discussed in the foregoing portion of this article. All are 
feminine in so far as the gender is shown by concord of article or ad- 
jective or mentioned by Herodian, except that naturally compound adjec- 
tives like éuxvrüiuv6ec may stand in agreement with nouns of any gender. 
All (except Bevéts) are oxytone, with u circumflexed before a short case- 
ending, though in compounds the accent is recessive (uvnuds, nom. pl. 
xvenut6eg, but éuxviucs, éuxvftuv6es). About 20 out of 34 have very trans- 
parent etymologies as derivatives of stems in -o-, -à/n- or consonant 
stems (uavov’s: xavdv, yetots: xecp), and in some cases they are dimin- 
utives in relation to their primary forms, or are partly identical with 
them (e.g., Batpayts, nalauts, uavovis, xonvic, vnots, xepauts, nAoxautc, 
mupyts, papavés, otnats, cxouvis, bnoës). veBots "fawnskin garment" des- 
ignates material made from the animal designated by the primary form, 
though some of the passages with this sense have the form with short 
u, as does also Batpax’s in the sense "frog-green garment". xvnuts 
and xercpts are names of articles to be worn on the shin and hand respec- 
tively. A few are names of animate beings, or so at least in some of 


their meanings: dAextopts, Batpaxls, Sopxadts, Hapls, paves, Qoua9Usc. 
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None has an abstract sense like that of éAnts "hope, expectation", 
epovtts "thought, reflection" and some other nouns of the type in -vé- 
with short t. But there is also another restriction connected with 
these nouns in -C6-, a restriction of prosodic nature: twenty-four of 
them are disyllabic in the nominative singular and have a penultimate 
syllable long either by nature or by position. Eight of the remaining 
ten are trisyllabic with penult and antepenult both short. Only àAen- 
topts v-v- and 6opnañts -.. (and possibly Batpaxts if we decline to ad- 
mit correptio Attica and scan the first syllable long) furnish examples 
failing to conform to these spondaic or anapaestic scansions, and these 
occur only once each in iambic passages of Herodas, while for both words 
there are several examples with the short -L5-stem, some of them with 
metrical as well as orthographic support. The association of the type 
in -C6- with the length of the penultimate syllable was noticed by 
Herodian, and in more recent times by Kühner-Blass, I, p. 481, and by 
Chantraine, Formation des noms en grec ancien, p. 347, but no one, so 
far as I know, has offered an explanation of this association. If the 
converse were also true -- that is, if nouns in -vé- with short instead 
of long v never had a long but always a short penult -- the relation 
between metrical form and choice of -t6- or -C6- would be even more 
striking than it is, but such is not the case, so greatly has the short 
t type gained at the expense of the unproductive long ı type, and nouns 
like aont’s, aonldos; alyts, aLyldos; xeoxéc, nepnlöos are very plenti- 
ful. Yet even so the almost total restriction of stems in -té- to two 
metrical types is impressive. It is strongly reminiscent of the condi- 
tions which call for -iy- (and corresponding positional variants of the 
other resonants) under the rules formulated by E. Sievers and further 
developed by F. Edgerton. According to the Sievers-Edgerton rule, y 
appeared in PIE between consonant and vowel if the consonant was pre- 
ceded by a short vowel, but -Zy- appeared in the same position if the 
consonant was preceded by a long vowel or by another consonant. There 
is some evidence that the same allophone -zy- also appeared between con- 
sonant and vowel if the consonant was preceded by a sequence of two 
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Short syllables, and this evidence, which is mainly Germanic, is brief- 
ly presented by W. Krause (1953:101)2 and discussed by W. Winter (1955: 
530-2). The adherence of Greek nouns of anapaestic form to the long ı 
type is not nearly so strong as that of some nouns of the spondaic type. 
Only Bregapts, nalauts, xepauts, nAoxaucc, and papavts have the support 
of Herodian for long v, and most, with the exception of 5agavíc, show 
long v in only a minority of instances in the texts and in some of these 
quite obviously for the purpose of avoiding a sequence of three short 
syllables in dactylic verse. But the point is that forms of these tri- 
syllabic nouns with long v would not be likely to occur through poetic 
license alone if they had no other basis, for there appear to be no 
such cases of license with words like qaACc, notés, otpogds. 

One objection to the application of the Sievers-Edgerton rule to 
forms of the type of uvnuds, etc., will have come to mind instantly: 
the rule applies to alternation of y and Zu when preceded by a conso- 
nant and followed by a vowel, but in our forms xuvnuts, xvnutóos; oppa- 
yUs, oppaytôos, etc., the v is followed by a consonant and not by a vow- 
el. The rule might be made to work, however, if there was an earlier 
chronological stage at which a consonant did not stand after the ty. 
The -6- may then be accounted for in one of two ways: either it was 
extended analogically from some class of already existing d-stems, or 
else it arose through some sort of phonological change, in either case 
without disturbing the restriction of the type with long t to nouns of 
spondaic and anapaestic pattern. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, PAPA, XXIV 
(1893), pp. li-liii, argued in favor of a phonological origin for the 
6; he pointed out the lack of productive d-suffixes in all IE languages 
except Greek, the resemblance of nouns of the type of xvnuts to Vedic 
nouns of the type of naptis "granddaughter", rathis "charioteer", which, 
in contrast to nouns of the type of devi , do not show a paradigmatic 


?Gothic mikileib and ragineis behave like soketp and hatrdeis, evi- 
dently on the basis of syllable division *miki-li-(j)ib and *ragi-ni- 
(j)is. 
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ablaut-variation of 2 with ya, and he called attention to the fact that 
in Greek y is converted into the dental stop t in the presence of a la- 
bial in forms like yadéntw, Gotodnto, mtdw. However, while he did men- 
tion the existence of long v formations such as xvnutôas, pnotôas, adt- 
ot, he did not mention their special association with a long penult or 
sequence of short antepenult and penult. ` Buck. Reverse Index, p. 416, 
says: "That it (that is, the 6) is a purely phonetic development, as 
Curtius, Mahlow, and lastly Wheeler, is incredible". Yet the conversion 
of y to a dental stop, or in other words the development of an occlusion 
where previously no occlusion had existed, is known not only in several 
other IE languages, but, under certain conditions, in Greek. In addi- 
tion to the forms xaréntw, etc., cited by Wheeler, where y became + 
after a labial stop, the appearance of z in zuydv, zuvn, etc., where 
cognate forms in other languages have y, is an instance of the appear- 
ance of an occlusive feature, regardless of which of the various theo- 
ries one adopts in order to account for the treatment of initial y in 
Greek sometimes as spiritus asper and sometimes as &. An additional 
argument in favor of a phonological origin for 6 in the stems in -i6- 
and -c6- is the strongly contrasting scarcity of stems in -06- and 
-08-. Buck, Reverse Index, p. 435, has 13 examples with -ü8- (compounds 
not counted separately), one, 83a96ec, with a diphthong before the 6, 
and one lone example, 6&yóc, 5üyü6os "wax doll" attested in Erinna and 
Theocritus, etymology unknown, with -56-. If the 6 after u were the 
result of an analogical spread, we might expect it to have spread more 
extensively into nouns with nominative singular in -ös and -5s as well, 
since in IE languages the Z- and Z-stems, and also the z- and z-stems, 
tend to have a closely parallel history. On the other hand, the artic- 
ulation of u/uw in the same phonetic surroundings would not produce a 
dental stop, because of the lowering of the tongue. It is advisable 

at this point to set up a formula showing the development of the semi- 
vowel y/Zy in what are known as the post-light and the post-heavy posi- 
tions in contemporary discussions of the Sievers-Edgerton rule. Since, 
according to widely held views, the suffix z/yaà of feminine derivatives 
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contained a reflex of a laryngeal, the laryngeal is here shown in the 
earliest stages of the reconstructed forms. For our purpose the color 
or timbre of the laryngeal is not important, though it is to be assumed 
that it was the second or a-colored laryngeal 92. All case-forms of 

the noun paradigm in question had endings originally beginning with or 
consisting of: (1) a consonant (nom. sg. -s, dat. pl. -st); (2) a vow- 
el (gen. sg. -os, all the dual forms, nom. pl. -es, gen. pl. -öm > Gk. 
-wv); (3) a semivowel (dat. sg. -Z, acc. sg. -m/m, acc. pl. -ns/ns). 

The accusative singular ending could be regarded as having been conso- 
nantal [m] if followed without pause by a word beginning with a vowel 
but vocalic [m] if followed without pause by a word beginning with a 
consonant. Greek and Sanskrit provide some support for such a distribu- 
tion, however much the original distribution of the forms was rearranged 
in the recorded stages of those languages: Skt. devzm but nadtam (with 
-m analogically added to -a < -m); Gk. ¿x99v but occasionally ix$óa, 
oppoüv but also ógoóo; also the rare optative first sg. forms roégovv, 
audotouv, but Arcadian é£eAaóvova, both types however being almost en- 
tirely displaced by the morphological innovation tpéporur, &££eAaóvouur, 
etc. 

The hypothesis offered here -- and it cannot be offered as anything 
more than a hypothesis -- is that a voiced dental stop developed in the 
accusative singular when the next word began with a consonant and the 
case-ending was [m], and that this development occurred at a time when 
there was still, under the conditions of the Sievers-Edgerton rule, a 
quantitative difference in the semivocalic segment in post-light and 
post-heavy positions. 


(post-light) -VC-yg-m > -VC-iy-m > -VC-(6a (e.g., nontôa) 


-VC -VC -VC 
(post-heavy) } -iyg-m > } -1y-m > ] -i6-a (e.g., dnotóo) 
-CC -CC -CC 
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No other case-form provides an equally suitable environment for the 
change. Before an initial vowel the accusative would be consonantal 
-m, not vocalic -m, and the -(Z)yg-m would have become -zm, just as 
-(i)yg-s became -7s in the nominative. Before vocalic case-endings 
(gen. sg. -os, nom. pl. -es, etc.) the laryngeal would simply have dis- 
appeared, leaving -(Z)y-os etc. It is suggested here that in the accu- 
sative singular before consonantal initial the laryngeal preceding the 
-m, instead of disappearing as before a full-grade vowel, was assimilat- 
ed to the preceding y, and that the resulting (post-light) -iym and 
(post-heavy) -Zym became respectively —Cën and -téa. The final -m 
provides the labial environment which, in Wheeler's view, favored the 
development of y to a dental, and the accusative singular is an impor- 
tant enough form to be the source from which -té- or -t6- could spread 
through the paradigm. 

Why the type in -Us, -C6os became the productive type and even ab- 
sorbed many of the nouns with long penult is not easy to explain, and 
I have not searched for reasons, but the existence of numerous non-den- 
tal short L-stems like ndAus, and also of dental stems with short a 
like Sends, guyds may have been a factor, even though these nouns are 
not similar either in origin or in semantic value. 

The relation of stems in -té- and -t£6- to dialects has so far not 
been mentioned in this paper, apart from the Herodian passage, but it 
is too important to be ignored. When Herodian speaks of certain nouns 
as having the v long in Ionic and in the Koine we may infer that in 
this as in certain other aspects the Koine preserved an Ionic rather 
than an Attic feature. When we turn to other dialects, such as those 
of the Aeolic and Doric groups, it is difficult to get any adequate 
data. Inscriptions, which almost alone give really faithful evidence 
of local dialect features, show no marks of accent and are nearly always 
in prose. Metrical inscriptions and literary dialect texts are unreli- 
able, since they contain many forms established in poetic tradition and 
not necessarily representative of the local dialect. Yet there are a 
few hints that the absorption of the long v type by the short v type 
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had reached a more advanced stage in Aeolic and Doric than in Attic and 
Ionic. Among forms serving as evidence may be mentioned uvaurées in 
Alcaeus 54.4 Diehl; the dialectal forms xovpts and uwots cited above 
under uapts; and finally the accusative form oppäyrv cited as Aeolic by 
Choeroboscus, though here we apparently have a form which was either in- 
flected without ô after the analogy of the L-stems or else never had 
developed the 6 in the first place. How long the distinction of the 
two types survived into Roman times is hard to say, but it certainly 
could not have been preserved in spoken Greek after phonemic distinc- 
tion of quantity on the one hand and distinction of acute and circum- 
flex intonation on the other had been lost, as they have been lost in 
Modern Greek. Schwyzer, pp. 392-4, presents evidence for confusion of 
vowel quantity in the writing of uneducated persons as early as the 3rd 
century B.C. and for confusion of acute and circumflex accent as early 
as the 4th century B.C. or even earlier, at least in the pronunciation 
of the actor whom Aristophanes, Ran. 304 after Eur., Or. 279, ridiculed 
for saying yaAfiv op& when he should have said yaàńv° 6ópà though the 
very fact that he was ridiculed shows that the distinction was still 
observed in standard speech. Perhaps even as late as Herodian's time 
careful speakers were still observing the proper prosodic distinctions 
in, for example, aortôa and xvnutóa. 
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“SPIDER” AND “MOLE” IN HITTITE 


JAAN PUHVEL 
Universtty of California, Los Angeles 


The trilingual vocabulary passage XBo I 44 + XIII 1 I 49-51 reads 
as follows in the Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hittite columns:! 


49. [Glu.SAKAN?  QÚ-U PsuMu[QAN] DsumugaNn-a% ha-an-za-na-a& 
50. [Glu.zz QU-U ET-T(U-TI] a-u-wa-wa-a& ha-an-za-na-a8 
Sii GN QU-U NU-NA-[TT] ha-aë-mu-8a-al-li-ya-aë 


ga-pa-an-za 


Akkadian qu(m) means either "hemp, string, thread" or denotes some me- 
tallic container (of bronze ?), but chances are that only the first of 
those homophones is treated in this passage, Akkadian being the seman- 
tic basis of the dictionary. Because cu.SaKAN conveys the sense of 
"strand of sheep wool" and Akk. qü ettuti means "spider's web, cobweb", 
it would seem that Hitt. hanzana$ should also mean "thread, yarn", of a 
deity of the Telipinus circle and of an auwawa- respectively (both in 
the genitive), and that accordingly auwawa- ought to be "spider". In 
line 51 the Akkadian may show a form of nunnu, a loanword from Sumerian 
denoting some copper implement, and Hittite has hasmusalli-, which is a 
hapax legomenon; but I would disagree with Otten and Von Soden (1968:16) 
that the metallic Akk. gu is more probable here. Rather than endorsing 


lof. the edition by H. Otten and W. von Soden in Studien zu den 
Bogazköy-Texten 7 (Wiesbaden, 1968), 11. 
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their connection of gapanza with kappi- "small" (where both ga- and -p- 
diverge in spelling), one might seek a tie-in of gapanza with gapina-/ 
kapina- "thread, yarn", thus a near-synonym of hanzana-, whether gapant- 
be an erroneously collapsed spelling for *gapinant- or a derivational 
variant. 

However, since 1953? hanzana- has been rendered as "black", 7 and 
the helpful Bojan Cop, ever ready with an etymology, has compared it 
with Gk. dous (<:*nsi-) "mud, filth" and Skt. dsita- "dark, black". 
The grounds for this identification would at first glance seem cogent, 
since the sense is extracted from strings of color adjectives describ- 
ing wool and taking in five “canonic” hues: 

HT 1 II 20-21 = KUB IX 31 II 46-47: sic ZA.GIN SIG SAs SIG SIG7. 
SIG; SIG GE, SIG BABBAR-ya "blue wool, red wool, yellow wool, black 
wool, and white wool". 

KUB VII 54 II 17-18: sic SAs-ma-wa SIG ZA.GIN SIG GEs SIG HAZERTI 
sic BABBAR-ya "red wool, blue wool, black wool, green (= yellow) wool, 
and white wool". 

For all of these sumerograms we have Hittite equivalents, some 
with plausible Indo-European etymologies: 


Blue: ZA.GIN = andara- « *amdra- « *md(h)ro- (cf. Slavic 
*modr', Czech modrý "blue"). 

Red: SAs = mida-, midi- (cf. Gk. utAtos, Lat. mintum "red 
ochre", with d : 2 : n variation of "Mediterranean" 
origin). 

Yellow(-green): SIG7(.SIG7) = HAZERTI = hahlawant-. 

Black: GE, = dankui- < *dhngw- (cf. Old Norse dokkr, German 


dunkel "dark"). 


?E. Laroche, Revue d'assyriologie 47, p. 41. 

3Already A. Goetze, Journal of Cuneiform Studies 1 (1947), 312, 
saw in it a color adjective. 

"Linguistica 10 (Ljubljana, 1970), 95-96. 
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White: BABBAR = karki- (cf. Gk. &pyńs "bright, white") or 
aSara-, eSara- < kesra- < *aysro- (cf. OCS. jasno < 
*[jlósne < *ays(k)no-; cf. iskra "spark", Lith. diëkus, 
tskus "clear"). 


Now in a couple of "wooly" contexts we find, in the exclusionary 
slot for Ges, the form ha-an-za-na-ag rather than the expected dankut-: 

KUB XXIX 4 I 31: sic sas sic za.cin SIG hanzanaë SÍG SIG7.SIG- 
sic BABBAR danzi "red wool, blue wool, hanzana- wool(s), yellow wool, 
white wool they take". 

Ibid. 32-33: nu namma SIG zA.clN sic SAs sic hanzanaë sic sic. 
SIG; SIG BABBAR-ya danzi "and also blue wool, red wool, hanzana- wool(s), 
yellow wool, and white wool they take". 

KUB XXIX 8 I 33-34: SÍG sas SIG ZA.GIN SIG hanzanaë sic SIG;.SIG; 
"red wool, blue wool, kanzana- wool(s), yellow wool". 

It is of course tempting to posit here GEs = hanzana-, and else- 
where one can find close proximities of hanzana- with "white" which may 
point to antonymy: KBo VIII 95 Vs. 8 (fragmentary) GAD.DAM hanzanal- 
besides ibidem 7 GAD.DAM BABBAR (describing an article of clothing); 
KBo X 37 I 39-40 agaran ... [...]GIM-an hanzanaë |... -]az arka tuhsan- 
[za "white ... as the hanzana& from (or: by means of) ... (is) cut 
off". 

But such an interpretation is hardly compelling. Rarely are all 
five colors listed ("white" is missing even in KUB XXIV 8 I 33-34 just 
quoted), and shorter lists abound (e.g., KUB XVII 8 IV 4 "red, black, 
yellow"; KUB VII 29, 7-8 "yellow, red, blue"; KBo IV 2 I 63-64 agarag 
mittés paddani-88an kue kitta "white [and] red [strands of wool] which 
lie in the basket"; VBoT 24 I 23 sic äntaran sic midann-a "blue wool 
and red wool"). Considering expressions such as (KUB XXIV 9 I 43) 
sic (= hulanan) antarantan kapinan QATAMMA iyazi "she makes likewise 
blue wool into thread", one may compare the corresponding plural in 
paragraph 126 of the Law Code (KBo VI 10 II 15-16 takku gapinuë SA 1 
TUG kuiBski täyezzi "if anyone steals the yarns for a garment") and 
translate ST Shanzanas (rather than sic hanzanaë) as acc. or nom. pl. 
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"strands" of the previously mentioned blue and red wool in the passages 
quoted.? Altogether it seems that Akk. gi ettuti and Hitt. auwawas 
hanzanaë as "cobweb" are well matched, and that auwawa- definitely means 
"spider". 

Apart from the man's name lj-wa-u-wa-a (KBo XV 28 Vs. 2), other 
attestations have the spelling a-u-wa-u-wa- and occur in descriptions 
of rhyta: 

Bo 2583 II 8-9: BIBRA GUSKIN-ya-ëmaë auvauvaë KAS-it &SUwandan 
piran pe harkanzi "they hand them a gold rhyton awvauvaë, filled with 
beer". 

KBo XVI 100, 4-7: Jn-an ISTU BIBRI auvauvalit] [...] EGIR-SU-ma 
PHuvasSannan Pum[u-um] [...] awwauwait-pat TUŠ-aš ekuzt n[-an] |... 


1]ähui nu EGIR-SU SA cup BIBR[A "her (?) from a rhyton auwauwāit .. 


. 9 


and again the goddess H. (and) the solar deity ... auwauwāit he toasts 
(in) sitting (position), ... he pours, and again a rhyton of bovine 
(design) ...". 


KBo XVI 101, 2: awlawas; tbid. 6: IGUSKIN auwauwan. 

Since we are in the domain of theriomorphic designs, it is not to 
be ruled out that parallel to the bovine type (S4 cup) there may have 
been a line of goldware described as "spiderware", whether from spindly 
shapes or decorative motifs; auwauwa® (qualitative genitive) and auwau- 
watt (instrumental case) would thus mean "of arachnoid shape" or "with 
arachnoid decoration". 

auwa(u)wa- is plausibly a (Luwoid) phonetic variant of akuwakuwa-, 
on the lines of Zala(k)uega- "ant" or tar(k)uwai- "dance".9 akuwakuwa- 
has been rendered for half a century as "frog, toad",’ mainly with ref- 


“This newly established noun hanzana- ` ‘thread, yarn, strand" may 
have some connection with GIShanza (in a list of wooden objects, KUB 
VII 13 Vs. 6), dat.-loc. sg. EISpanzani (KUB XXXIV 78, 7, fragmentary; 
in paragraph 144 of the Law Code [KBo VI 10 III 11] GIönanzanli figures 
in ehe context of a garment being cut [tuhsart]). 

Scf., e.g., C. Neumann, IF 76 (1971), 261; J. Puhvel, JAOS 94 (1974), 
294-95. 

TE. Forrer apud P. Kretschmer, Kleinasiatische Forschungen 1 (1929), 
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erence to onomatopoeic terms in other languages such as the Greek frog- 
cry node or Latin coaxö "croak". A. Kammenhuber's "toad" or "mole"? 
is no improvement, and J. Tischler's argument? that the creature had to 
make some characteristic Sound to rate such a name is contradicted by, 
e.g., lala(k)ueSa-. G. Neumann's comparison!® of akuwakuwa- with Hesy- 
chius's 8d8axou + Und "Hielwv téttuyes; nÒ HIovruxüv è Bétpaxor IS 
phonetically even more apposite for auwawa-; but "cicada" and "frog" 
are semantically far enough apart to admit a third alternative of ran- 
dom reduplicative onomatopoeia (nor is any chirping or croaking required, 
any more than an ant had to say Za-lak-). 

akuwakuwa- is known for its hatteëëar "hole, lair", seen in Bo 2738 
I 7-8 akuvakuwas hatte&ni, with duplicate Bo 7230, 7 Jakukuwa<$> halt-. 
There is also the seeming haplographic akuwag in Bo 2738 I 17 akuwaš 
AMA-a& GUD-us, paralleling a preceding passus preserved in the duplicate 
Bo 2499 I 3 lalawégnak ("swarm of ants") ama-a% cup-uë8.ll The associa- 
tion with ants points to an insect, and the "lair" agrees with the under- 
ground habitation patterns of certain spectacular mygalomorph spiders 
such as tarantulas. We can therefore with some confidence posit the 
common denominational formula a(k)uwa(k)uwa- as the Hittite word for 
"spider". 

Another tiny animal, of ominous import, bears the Hittite name 
asku-: 

795/c Rs. 1-2: aëkuë uizzi [...] aki "(if) an aëkuë comes, (so- 
and-so) will die".!2 : 

KUB XXXIV 22 I 5-6: takkuw-ašta aëkuëë STSprsÀN-az [watkuanat | 


SAG.GEME.IR.MES-kan mau&klanzi "if a%kuéz (nom. pl.) jump from a wooden 


310; C. H. Carruthers, Language 6 (1930), 160. 
8Hethitisches Wörterbuch (Heidelberg, 1975), 54. 
?Hethitisches etymologisches Glossar (Innsbruck, 1977), 12. 
l0Yntersuchungen zum Wetterleben hethitischen und luvischen Sprach- 
gutes in hellenistischer und römischer Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1961), 82. 
llc£, H. Otten, Zeitschrift für Assyrtologte 66 (1976), 94-5. 
12Cf. H. Otten, op. cit., in fn. l, p. 31. 
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drain, servants will fall". 


v 


Ibid. 7-9: takkuu-ašta adkues SAPAL Sen. z[a para] watkuwanzi nu 
apat Ge Per] arha pippattari "if agkuss jump forth from under a 
throne, that seat will be overturned". 

Ibid. 2-3: n-aëta Gëk[uëë ...] para hanti watkuanzli "aškuëš jump 
forth separately’. 

J. Friedrich!? saw in aëku- either a noxious insect or some kind 
of mouse, and H. A. Hoffner!* added as creepy-jerky possibilities grass- 
hopper, lizard, frog, and toad. Clearly the uniform portentousness of 
the creature points to exceptionally sinister characteristics. Some 
"death beetle" is conceivable, but most probable is "mole", i.e., the 
blind, chthonian permutation of the mouse whose daylight emergence would 
be ominous and whose subterranean burrowings were literally conducive 
to collapse and downfall.!? If so, the Hittite view of the mole chimes 
with the Roman one and is at variance with the beneficent, folk-medical 
traits of the mole found in, e.g., Greek and Indic lore.!6 The word 
aëku- may then be related to the (further derived or compounded?) Gk. 
(à)oxdAog > (metathetic) dAogdiot "mole", ’AonAnnrés (mole-god), àoxd- 
AaBos "gecko". The u-stem aëku- is also reminiscent of Skt. äkhu- 
"mole", the explanation of which via à + khä-/khan- "dig" leaves a lot 
to be desired. 

We thus have vaguely cognate terms for "mole" stretching from India 
via Anatolia to Greece (vs. Latin talpa), and broadly similar words for 
"spider" reaching from Anatolia (akuwakuwa-) to Greece (Mycenaean a-wa- 


ra-ka-na, Gk. dopdxvn) to Italy (Lat. aranea). 


13Bibliotheoa Orientalis 5 (1948), 50; Hethitisches Wörterbuch 
(Heidelberg, 1952), 36. 

l'ALimenta Hethaeorum (New Haven, 1974), 91-92. 

SE e.g., Pliny's account of a town in Thessaly undermined by 
moles (Natural History 8.104). 

16cf., e.g., J. Puhvel in W. D. Hand (ed.), American Folk Medicine: 
A Symposium (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1976), 33-34; Pharos 39 (1976), 
2]. 
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This paper will present a brief speculative sketch of the manner 
in which Indo-European passed from an ergative type language to a nom- 
inative-accusative type language. The speculations required are surely 
no more extraordinary than would be for the creation of a language re- 
sembling Latin from the attested Romance languages. What is specula- 
tive and what is not speculative is merely a matter of taste, background, 
and the current climate of opinion. For structuralists, generative gram- 
mar is speculative; for the older generation of Indo-Europeanists, the 
laryngeal theory was speculative, and so on. For A. Pott (1870:18), 
Grassmann's Law appears to have been extremely speculative, and he wrote 
of the "...geheimen schauder, welcher meine adern durchrieselt beim an- 
blick so gespenstischer gestalten...wie bei Schleicher, Compendium §. 

125 bandh (binden) fiir *bhandh, griech. penth für *phenth..." Thus one 
man's speculation is another man's credo and the term speculation essen- 
tially means something like "not according to what I prefer". 

To me, for example, it seems highly speculative to assume that the 
notions of subject, object, active voice, passive voice exist in the 
"deep structure" (whatever that latter term may mean) of all the lan- 
guages of the world. One may of course assume anything if one can then 


*This paper was written while its author was the holder of a fellow- 
ship granted by the National Endowment for the Humanities. The author 
is extremely grateful for this grant. 
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merely devise a satisfactory set of rules to delete categories which do 
not happen to exist in the "surface structure" of the language under 
Study. 

In our ethnocentric approach to the study of language, we have 
usually assumed that it was always necessary to mark either syntacti- 
cally or morphologically the distinction between the subject and the 
object of the verbal notion. That this is not necessary can be seen 
from the situation in Lisu. Note the following example from Li and 
Thompson (1976:472): 


lathyu nya ana khü - a 


people topic marker dog bite declarative marker 


According to Li and Thompson, this sentence is quite ambiguous as far 
as agency is concerned. It could mean either "people bite dogs" or 
"dogs bite people". However, according to Li and Thompson (1976:473), 
"...this total disregard for agency or subjecthood in the structure of 
the language does not impair its communicative function, as much as 
might be expected". Note the following example from Avar given by 
Cerny (1971:49): 


Sajpula Cocca (instr.) wacana 
Saifullah on horse back came riding 


The latter example, according to Cerny, could be translated either as 

"Saifullah came riding on horseback" or "the horse brought Saifullah". 
One could argue that such languages as Lisu and Avar are typologi- 

cally rare, but this is to make the mistake of all the social scientists 

who believe that the range of the existing exhausts the range of the 

possible. Such languages may be typologically rare today, but how do 

we know that they were typologically rare 10,000 years ago, or that 

they will be rare 10,000 years hence? The existence of populations 

speaking certain languages seems to depend more on historical accidents 
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such as wars, plagues, earthquakes, fires, and floods than the features 
of languages themselves. Is Tocharian typologically less important than 
English since the former is a dead language, whereas the latter is rep- 
resented by millions of speakers? Why is the number of languages exhib- 
iting a certain feature more important than the number of speakers of 
the same language? Comrie (1978:393) writes that the availability of a 
description of Dyirbal syntax "...has revolutionized our view of erga- 
tivity, since for the first time it has become apparent that there is a 
language with near-consistent syntactic ergativity..." Let us suppose, 
however, that the Dyirbal population had disappeared without a trace 

and notions of ergativity would have been unhampered by unwelcome new 
facts. But maybe even other languages could exist which would require 
us to repair even further whatever syntactic theories we may now produce. 

I propose then that the earliest form of the Indo-European verb 
was more or less similar to a noun and completely without diathesis. 
This is the form of the verb which finally came to be represented by 
the perfect tenses and/or the middle voice. In such forms, there was 
no concord between the (nominative) subject and the (perfect/middle) 
verb. Evidence of this lack of concord is furnished by the existence 
of such essentially endingless perfects as the Skt. Ist and 3rd sg. 
(active) dadäu "gave", jajñäu "knew", (middle) dadé. Cf. also the Goth. 
ist and 3rd sg. preterite saisd "sowed", watwo "blew", OHG. teta "did", 
Gk. (1st sg.) Eorä-na, (3rd sg.) Eotä-ne (if these derive from *éora-). 
(See Thumb-Hauschild 1959:201; Hirt 1904/5:66.) The personal concord 
in the perfect and middle voices of the attested Indo-European languages 
developed only later under the influence of the new encroaching present/ 
aorist system. 

At the earliest period of Indo-European then, the verb (close to a 
noun in form) had no diathesis. It could be used with the definite pro- 
noun *-to to denote some kind of completed action. Nouns used in phrases 
with this verb could be suffixed with various definite pronouns which 
had been anaphoric at an earlier stage. One such pronoun was *-e/o 
"which, he, it". Thus Brugmann (1904:401) writes: 
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*o- ‘der, er': Gen. Sg. ai. a-syd got. t-s ahd. e-s. F. *ü-: 
ai. Dat.-Abl. ü-bhyás... Hierzu e- in ai. a-sau 'jener' d-ha 'ge- 
wiss, ja', gr. é-uet osk. e-ko-, gr. é-xy9Éc, lat. e-quidem osk. 
e-tanto 'tanta', aksl. je-vo 'ecce' jgedonv '1'. 


In addition to this pronoun, which was the simple thematic vowel, I pro- 
pose the pronouns (or particles) *-(e/o-)y and *-(e/o-)m (which had ben- 
efactive meaning) and *-(e/o-)s (which had agentive meaning).  Gradually 
these came to be attached to the stem of the preceding word. Sentences 

were of the type: 


(1) *bhr-tó patr-ós wi r-om 


(the) carrying of, by the father for the benefit of man 


We could translate this either as "the father is (was) carrying 
the man" or "the man is (was) being carried by the father". Essentially 
the sentence had no diathesis, and we can give two English translations 
only by virtue of the fact that English does have diathesis. The struc- 
ture of the sentence is similar to the structure of the Avar sentence 
given above. 

There were also sentences of the type: 


(2) *bhr-tó patr-ós dör-o 


(the) carrying of, by the father the gift 


(Note Balto-Slavic *-o for the older neuter, e.g., Lith. gér-a "good", 
Slavic mést-o "place", replaced by *-om in most languages. Hittite 
tannatta vs. tannattan is open to dispute [see Kronasser 1956:107].) 

A sentence such as (2) could be translated either as "the father 
is (was) carrying the gift" or "the gift is (was) carried by the father". 
Again the possibility of a difference in translation arises only from 
the fact that English has diathesis. The existence of such sentences 
as (2) is confirmed by modern Lithuanian in which we find, e.g.: 
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(2a) piemeñs (gen. sg.) düonos (gen. sg.)  düo-ta (now felt as 
neuter parti- 
ciple) 


by the shepherd some bread was given 


That is, "the shepherd gave some bread". The gen. sg. piemens "(by the) 
shepherd" functions as the agent and the gen. sg. dúonos "(some) bread" 
functions as the partitive object. To the modern Lithuanian, d4ota 
seems to be a neuter participle, but there is no reason not to connect 
-ta with the 3rd sg. middle aor. ending of Skt. (a-di-)ta and Gk. (é- 
60-)to "gave". 

The ending *-to is apparently related to the participles in *-to-s 
(Watkins 1969:113-4) which can be used with a genitive agent, cf., e.g., 
Gk. Acéo-6otos "given by God", Skt. pátyuh kritä "brought by the spouse", 
Av. atwiynixta sünd "eaten by a dog", Sl. *u-bito (otv) Jaropolka 
"killed by Jaropolk" (with later addition of ote [see Paternost and 
Schmalstieg 1977:146-9]). The use of the genitive agent with passive 
verbs is also known in Tocharian according to Krause-Thomas (1960:82), 
(B) rsäkemts lante pespirttu pelatknesse cäkkär "das von dem König der 
Rsis gedrehte Gesetzesrad". According to Klaus T. Schmidt (1974:252), 
the agent in Tocharian was expressed in the following way: “Die hand- 
elnde Person tritt in den Genitiv, gelegentlich auch in den Perlativ 
..., die wirkende Sache in Toch. A. in den Instrumental, in Toch. B., 
das keinen besonderen Instrumental besitzt, in den Perlativ". 

Note also Gothic (John 6, 45) jah wairband allai laisidai gudis = 
Gk. nat gotovar ndvres Srôautot Yeoö "and all will be taught by God", 
in which both Goth. gudis and Gk. Seot "(of, by) God" are in the geni- 
tive case. 

Although the use of the agent with the passive seems to be rare in 
the Indo-European languages, one should note Karl Horst Schmidt's warn- 
ing to the effect that in studies of the Iliad, Plautus, and the Rig 
Veda, we have to do with poetic texts. According to Schmidt (1963:4): 
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Statistische Zahlen beweisen hier allerdings nicht allzu- 
viel, da der vollständige passivische Ausdruckstypus nach 
den verschiedentlich angestellten Untersuchungen sowohl 
der einfachen, unkomplizierten Volkssprache als auch der 
dichterischen Sprache fremd ist. 


Next I would draw a parallel with the development of Georgian. Ander- 
son (1977:348-9) quotes Braithwaite (1973) to the effect that in Geor- 
gian the progressive tenses of the present series were originally struc- 
turally similar to the English progressive with non-finite participial 
form of the verb itself and a copula element. The verb phrase of such 
tenses would consist of a participle perhaps with a dative element rep- 
resenting the object noun phrase and the subject would always be struc- 
turally the subject of a fundamentally intransitive predication. A 
sentence such as I am reading the book would be structurally / am at- 
reading (with respect to the book). If there were a general ergative 
morphological pattern, it would follow that subjects of such structures 
would appear in the absolutive (or nominative) case since structurally 
they would all be subjects of intransitives. The apparently accusative 
form of the object noun phrase would follow from the fact that these 
would be structurally oblique, similar to benefactives and other indirect 
object noun phrase types. Braithwaite notes, according to Anderson 
(1977:349), the tenses of the present series, differently from those of 
the aorist series, involve a stem-formative element, following the verb 
stem itself. This stem formative is also present in the existing non- 
finite forms of the verb and the pattern of verb agreement with objects 
in tenses of the present series is more like the treatment of indirect 
objects than like the treatment of direct objects of noun phrases in 
tenses of the aorist series. Note the following examples from the Bzhe- 
dukh dialect of West Circassian as quoted by Anderson (1976:21); 


A. (erg.) C’Yaala-m C’ogW-ar f-ya-2"a 
boy-erg. field-abs. 3 sg.-3sg.-plows 
"the boy is plowing the field" 
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B. ("aee.") 2? Yaaka-r C?'eg"-em maa-Zva 
boy-abs. field-obl. 3 sg.-plows 


"the boy is trying to plow the field" or "the 
boy is doing some plowing, in the field" 


Anderson (1976:22) writes further: 


These examples (which I owe to John Colarusso) are from 
the Bzhedukh dialect of West Circassian. There are numer- 
ous such pairs, and they differ systematically in the fol- 
lowing way: the "accusative" form in each case indicates 
that the action is carried out less completely, less suc- 
cessfully, less conclusively, etc., or that the object 

is less completely, less directly, less permanently, etc. 
affected by the action. 


As we have seen above, the Indo-European agentive *-(e/o-)s and 

the benefactives *-(e/o-)m and *-(e/o-)y were added first to stems which 
became nominal. At a later date, the same elements, which had been re- 
tained as pronouns, again became attached to stems which became thematic 
verbs and thematic nouns. I would draw the comparison here with Geor- 
gian in which the ergative suffix -man, deriving from an old pronoun, 
was added before the nominative suffix -2, which also derives from an 
old pronoun (see Klimov 1962). These later Indo-European pronouns were 
*_(e/o-)t (probably used with inanimate reference), *-(e/o-)s (probably 
used with animate reference), and *-(e/o/a-)y (probably used with ani- 
mate [feminine] reference). In fact, the pronouns -at and -aš are even 
attested in Hittite. The pronoun *-(e/o-)m probably had inanimate ref- 
erence also, but is absent in forms which turn up as verbs for the most 
part. The reason for this is undoubtedly the possible confusion with 
the lst person verbal endings. Essentially the endings of the present/ 
aorist system of the Indo-European verb can be divided into three cate- 
gories: (A) the 1st person endings; (B) the 2nd person sg., dual, and 
pl., the 3rd person sg. and dual; and (C) the 3rd person plural. The 
pronouns with the final elements *-s, *-t, and *- make up the type (B) 
endings, i.e., those that interest me here. The distribution of the 
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type (B) endings was originally on quite a different principle from 
that which is attested. 

The original identity of the verbal 2nd and 3rd sg. is preserved 
in some Hittite preterites, cf., e.g., t-ya-at, ti-ya-at, tar-na-aë 
(from i-ya-(az-)zi "he makes", ti-ya-(az-)zi "he takes his stand", and 
tar-na-(a-)i "he puts in"). (See Sturtevant 1951:159, 162-3; Schmal- 
stieg 1977:72-3; Erhart 1970:58.) As Watkins (1962:105) writes: 


It is perhaps possible finally that the classical Indo-European 
2nd sg. ending -s(Z) represents the old 3rd sg. form, ousted 
from 3rd sg. to 2nd sg. by the encroachment of a newer 3rd sg. 
-t(Z)... The rigid paradigmatic structure for the three persons 
of the singular, -m(Z), -s(Z), -t(Z), belongs only to the latest 
period of Common Indo-European, and was completely achieved only 
after the separation of the dialects. 


In general, as a marker of the animate gender, *-s turned up in 
the 2nd person and *-£ as a marker of the inanimate turned up in the 
3rd person, but there are some striking exceptions, e.g., Toch. A 2nd 
sg. pälkät, 3rd sg. pälkäs. (See Adrados 1975:819.) 

At a date following the existence of sentences of types (1) and 
(2) given above, there came to exist the following varieties of sen- 
tences: 


(3) *kapot bhe/or- -e/ot 
the head carries which, it 


I.e., the head is (in the state of) carrying 


(4) *patér bhe/or- -e/os 
the father carries who, he 


I.e., the father is (in the state of) carrying 


(5) *mäter bhe/or- -8 
the mother carries who, she 


I.e., the mother is (in the state of) carrying 
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The stative forms represented in sentences (3), (4), and (5) then split 
into (stative) verbs and adjectives. The root vowel *-o- is character- 
istic for the adjectives, which, when substantivized, came to be the 
*o-stem and the *G-stem nouns. The root vowel *-e- is characteristic 
of those forms which became verbal roots. An older undifferentiated 
form of the pronoun *-e is characteristic of the form which became the 
thematic verbal imperative and the *o-stem vocative singular. (This 
explains why in many Indo-European languages the *o-stem nouns seem to 
have borrowed the plural [dual] ending *-oy from the pronouns. In fact, 
the *o-stem nouns had their origin in pronouns, so the appearance of a 
pronominal ending is to be expected.) 

Note then the following kind of sentence with the subject in the 
absolute case as the subject of a stative intransitive verb. In addi- 
tion, the object is in the benefactive (or dative) case because an 
intransitive verb cannot take a direct object. 


(6a) *patér bher-es wTr-om 
father is in the state in respect to the 
of carrying man 
(in the absolute (stative-intrans- (in the benefactive 
case as subject of itive verb) or dative case as 
intransitive verb) indirect object of 


intransitive verb) 


Sentence (6a) is now reanalyzed as below: 


(6b) *patér bher-es wTr-om 
father is carrying the man 
(in the nominative (progressive as- (in the accusative 
case as the subject pect which be- case as the direct 
of a transitive comes the pres- object of the pro- 
progressive verb) ent tense and gressive present 


transitive voice) transitive verb) 


In the shift from (6a) to (6b), three things were taking place at 
the same time in the reanalysis: (A) The old absolute case (*patér 
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"father") was reanalyzed as a nominative case. (B) The old stative or 
intransitive verb (*bher-es "is [in the state of] carrying") was reana- 
lyzed as being of progressive aspect and transitive voice and becomes 
eventually the present tense. (C) The old indirect object (*wzr-om 
"Tin respect to] the man") becomes the direct object. This furnishes 
the base for the split between the dative and the accusative cases. 
As Adrados (1975:499) points out, we feel that such an expression as 
ire Romam "to go to Rome" is quite different from amare patrem "to love 
the father" only because we have gotten used to the idea of an active- 
passive transformation. But, in my opinion, originally there was no 
difference between the use of the accusative case in the two Latin sen- 
tences. Both Latin phrases reflect the old indirect object use of the 
accusative case. As far as the tendency for an accusative to replace 
a dative is concerned, one might make note of Karl Horst Schmidt's com- 
ment (1963:5) that in German there is an increasing tendency to replace 
the dative with the accusative. Schmidt gives the example: einem 
Kleider geben > einen bekletden. 

Szemerényi (1970:308) has argued that the 1st sg. -om passed to 
-6 just as *mem, *t(w)em passed to *mé, *t(w)é, etc. I accept whole- 
heartedly Szemerényi's opinion, but I think that this view has far more 
importance for Indo-European than its author seems to be willing to 
ascribe to it. I have set forth some of these consequences in an arti- 
cle in 1974 (pp. 194-5), where I propse that in general there was an 
alternation between *-om and *-5 in other morphological categories also. 
I propose here then that the word final *-om was split into (dat. sg.) 
*_5 and (acc. sg.) *-om at the time when the intransitive stative verb 
came to function as a progressive tense and take a direct object, i.e., 
became intransitive. Thus the new accusative case in *-om, as the di- 
rect object of an active transitive verb, came to contrast with the old 
dative case in *-o, cf., e.g., Lat. (Zup-)ö "wolf". 

In addition to the benefactive in *-m, there was also a benefac- 
tive in *-y, both of which are attested in the Tocharian oblique case, 
cf., e.g., Toch. B agtyat "Nonne", presyat "Zeit", astarem "rein", swa- 
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rem "süß", Zykaëkem "klein, fein" (Krause-Thomas 1960:108-11). The 
Tocharian oblique seems to function where traditionally we find either 
the dative or the accusative in other Indo-European languages, e.g., 
as accusative in (A) opyäc käl-, (B) epiyac käl- "sich errinern an" or 
as a dative, e.g., Bramnikte toyna wena "Gott Brahman sprach zu ihnen" 
(Krause-Thomas 1960:80-1). Whether the Tocharian languages represent 
a Situation prior to the split between the dative and the accusative 
or whether they represent a later merger of old dative and accusative 
is not clear to me. 

The old *-y element is represented in such *G-stem forms as Lith. 
(dat. sg.) rank-ai, Slavic (dat. and loc. sg.) roe "(to the) hand", 
etc. The old *o-stem forms representing *-oy are, e.g., Old Lat. dat. 
sg. Numasi-oi "(for) Numasius", loc. sg. Slavic grad-2 "(in the) city", 
Lith. nam-ie "at home", Skt. dev-é "(in) God". 

Mažiulis (1970:110) writes that the Lith. dat. sg. (viik-)uo (with 
-uo from *-5) is the reliquary one. It is customary nowadays to derive 
the attested Lith. dat. sg. viik-ui not from Indo-European *-8y, but 
rather from a contamination of -u (« -uo « *-5) and -y. I assume a sim- 
ilar contamination in the dat. sg. Gk. Aóx-o, Av. vehrk-äi, and Skt. 
vék-äya (perhaps with -ya on analogy with the gen. sg. vPk-as-ya). (The 
Gk. dat. pl. Aóx-ov-s represents the earlier benefactive form *-oy plus 
the plural marker -s.) | 

Such contaminations as I have proposed for the Greek, Avestan, and 
Sanskrit dative singulars present no morphological surprises. One can 
compare, e.g., the Skt. 1st sg. pres. bhár-ü-mi, which is a contamina- 
tion of two forms of the lst sg. ending. A monster dat. sg. form such 
as *-öy is possibly the simplest solution, because it is always easier 
to begin with morphophonemic monsters and perform deletions rather than 
to assume concatenations of minimorphemes which are not susceptible to 
our linguistic formalisms. Similarly, one can put as much information 
as one wants into the deep structure and then gradually remove it by 
rules by deletion. Now, it may be objected that the assumption of con- 
taminations opens an enormous range of possibilities for consideration. 
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To this I would only reply that one must not reject a large number of 
possibilities merely because our feeble theoretical apparatus is unable 
to cope with them. We have no contract with God to the effect that lan- 
guage history took place in a manner which is simple for us to under- 
stand. Even if there were some unknown formalism for defining simplic- 
ity, there is no known reason why a simple explanation should be more 
correct than a complex one. (See Hempel 1966:41.) 

To return, however, to the problem of the representation of *-om 
in the dative, I would call attention to Goth. bamma (with expressive 
gemination), Lith. t-am-ui (representing *t-om- with the later addition 
of the nominal ending -ui), Slavic t-om-u "(to) that" (from *t-om-om, 

a definite form with passage of *-om to *-o and then sporadic denasal- 
ization to -u). Plural *o-stem forms such as Lith. diev-am-s, Slavic 

bog-om-» "(to the) gods", Goth. dag-an, in which the old *-om- did not 
stand in word final position, represent the original situation better 

than the singular datives. 

The nominative case in *-s then is not directly connected with the 
genitive in *-(e/o-)s except insofar as both the nominative singular 
and genitive singular may derive from the pronoun *-(e/o-)s. The geni- 
tive (= ergative) predates the nominative case. The nominative case in 
*_s derives from the use of the pronoun *-os (essentially the -o- vari- 
ant of the ending *-es which furnishes the 2nd sg. of the thematic verb) 
in sentences such as (4) above, in the form *patér bhor-os "father (is) 
carrying (he)". As a stative verb with an almost participial meaning, 
it was open to becoming a noun by way of substantivization. The etymo- 
logical *-os is represented in Hittite by the pronoun -aš in such verbal 
forms as 3rd sg. pret. tar-na-ag "(he) put", adjectives such as ir-ma- 
al-a& "sick", and nouns such as an-tu-uh-8a-aë "man". A sliahtly simi- 
lar situation is to be found in Russian, where the same form has fur- 
nished the verbal past tense byZ "was", the adjective byZöj "past", and 
the substantivized adjective (etymological Z-participle) byZdée "the 
past, that which was". In addition, sentences of the type (5) above in 
the form *mäter bhor-à "mother (is) carrying (she)" gave rise to the 
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*G-stem adjectives and, finally, these adjectives were substantivized 
to nouns as well. 

The final *-s of the new substantivized adjectives came to be felt 
as a marker of the masculine nominative singular and spread then to many 
noun classes where it did not originally belong. Thus we find, e.g., 
the Lat. nom. sg. pēs (< *ped-s), Gk. nods (< *pod-s), etc., although 
there is no evidence for a final *-s in Skt. pat. The lengthening of 
the root vowel in the strong cases in Sanskrit derives eventually from 
the nominative singular ending in *-n and *-», e.g., Skt. áémà < *akm-ö 
< *akm-on, a denasalization similar to that found in the lst sg. *-d 
(< *-om), dat. sg. *-8 (< *-om) (see Schmalstieg 1974:188). The addi- 
tion of *-s as a marker of the nominative case is even attested in the 
history of Greek masculine *ä-stem nouns, cf., e.g., Attic ó tauvas 
"steward" from Homeric ñ trauen, in Hesiod ó dpdxyvns for ń dpdyvn (Schwy- 
zer 1939:561), and Attic veavćās "young man", roAërns "citizen". 

Differently from my view in 1976 (pp. 23-4), where I wrote that I 
considered the Indo-European verb an old noun rather than an old adjec- 
tive, I would now see two chronologically different sources for the 
Indo-European verb. The earliest non-diathetic source comes to be rep- 
resented in the middle/perfect system, whereas the present/aorist sys- 
tem derives from an adjectival or participial construction. This latter 
construction in turn comes from stem plus anaphoric pronoun. The mean- 
ing of perfect/middle was only accepted under pressure from the new 
present/aorist verbs, and the introduction of the new verbs had both a 
morphological and a syntactic effect. The present middle paradigms, 
for example, show a contamination of the new present/aorist system which 
has verbal concord with the subject and the older perfect/middle (or 
non-diathetic) forms. Take, for example, the old non-diathetic ending 
*-oy, which originally showed no concord with the subject. This is rep- 
resented in the Skt. lst and 3rd sg. middle perfect ca-kr-é (< *-oy). 

In the recently created middle present, we find the old ending represent- 
ed only in the 1st sg. bhäv-e, but the 2nd sg. middle bhdv-as-e, 3rd sg. 
bháv-at-e show a contamination of the new active endings *-es-, *-et- 
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plus *-oy. Likewise, the Gk. middle pres. 1st sg. odp-ou-at, 2nd sg. 
pép-e(o)-ar, 3rd sg. eéop-ex-au (with -av- replacing -ov- as Ruipérez 
[1968] has shown). 

There was also a tendency to change the subject of a sentence such 
as (1) above from the genitive to the nominative case (under the pres- 
sure of the new active system). Thus we now find: 


(7) *bhr-tó patér wirom 


"the man carried the father" in which *patér replaces *patrós. 


It is evident from the Lithuanian sentences such as (2a) that this new 
construction was not completely carried through, however. 

K. H. Schmidt (1977:109-11) finds three types of change which are 
necessary for the assumption that Indo-European was originally an erga- 
tive language. 

According to the first change, the categories animate vs. inanimate 
must be replaced by the categories of masculine/feminine vs. neuter. 
According to the second change, the categories of ergative vs. indefi- 
nite case must be replaced by the nominative (masculine and feminine) 
vs. the accusative, vocative, endingless locative, and the neuter gen- 
der. Both of the above seem to be well attested for Indo-European, and 
Schmidt's thesis is surely sound here. 

The third change mentioned by Schmidt (1977:111) is the passage of 
the contrast of action verbs (Handlungsverben) vs. stative verbs (Zu- 
standsverben) to a contrast of transitive vs. intransitive. Schmidt 
writes further that the Indo-European system differentiated into active 
(I prefer the term "dynamic" in English) vs. inactive or stative prima- 
rily on the basis of semantic content. The active verbs were implicit 
transitive or intransitive verbs, whereas the inactive verbs were always 
intransitive. This difference was clear either from the semantic con- 
tent of the verbal roots or from the verbal inflection. In the latter, 
it was reflected by the opposition of perfect (for condition) and middle 
(for process) on the one hand vs. the active present/aorist on the other 
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hand. 

It is only in this latter situation that I offer a somewhat dif- 
ferent alternative to that offered by Schmidt. On the basis of the 
explanation offered by Brathwaite on the development of the stative to 
the active verb in modern Georgian, would I suggest that originally 
there was no diathesis in Indo-European and that diathesis only arose 
as the old stative verbs (i.e., thematic verbs in which the thematic 
vowel derives from an old pronoun) became transitive and active. 
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ON HITTITE-LUWIAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN ETYMOLOGIES 


VITALIJ SHEVOROSHKIN 
University of Michtgan 


1. V. V. Ivanov in 2muwoanoeua 1976 (Moscow, 1978, pp. 159f) compares 
Hitt. sarpa- "sickle, scythe" with genetically related words in Slavic, 
Lithuanian, Greek, and Iranian with the same meaning as well as Lat. 
sarp- "cut" and OHG. sarf "sharp". We can add to this group two more 
Hittite-Luwian words: (1) Lyd. en-sarb- "engrave" (the object is mru 
“into the stele") and (2) Lyc. B zrbbla “engraved inscription" (Lyc. B 
z- here is *s- voiced before [r]). We can reconstruct a Hitt.-Luw. 
*sarp- "cut" derived from an Indo-European stem with the same meaning. 


2. Hitt. mala- "approve" seems to be derived from IE *maZ- "plenti- 
ful, abundant, good" (cf. Lat. meZtor "better"). This stem has the 
shape *meZ- and the meaning "plentiful, abundant" in IlliC-Svityc #278, 
but Gk. udAa "very" shows the archaic non-apophonic So, I11i¢-Svityé 
shows that in other Eurasian (hereafter, EA) languages, the meaning 

was either "abundant" (Dravidian *maZ) or "good" (Hamito-Semitic *mZ-). 
Since "good" is present in Indo-European and Latin and -- implicitly -- 
in Hittite, one can reconstruct "good" as a common Indo-European mean- 
ing as well. Note that I11ié-Svityé posited a more precise meaning for 
this Indo-European stem than the meaning accepted so far: “strong, 
great" (cf. Pokorny, ZEW, p. 720). I11i¢-Svityé cites several Indo- 
European words showing that the original meaning was "plentiful, abun- 
dant": Latv. mins "abundant, plentiful", Lat. multus (< *ml-to-) 
"plentiful", etc. 
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3. The above example shows the importance of outer comparison in 
Indo-European etymological work. We may also note that Hittite and 
Balto-Slavic can preserve the archaic meaning better than other Indo- 
European languages. In his EA dictionary, I111i€-Svitye makes several 
important corrections to Indo-European etymologies as proposed by 
Pokorny and other linguists. I11ié-Svityé reconstructs, for instance, 
IE *bher- "good, big" (Arm. bari "good", Gk. pép- id., OHG. bor- "very") 
as different from IE *bher- "take, bring, carry", and, in this latter, 
he considers the meaning "take" -- and not the meaning "carry" -- as 
original since it is present in other EA languages: cf. also archaic 
Slavic: OCS. berg "I take" (an archaism, not an innovation!). Thus, 
one has (1) EA *bara "big, good" (I11it-Svityé #7) and (2) EA *bari 
"take" (111ié-Svityé #8). Illié-SvityC #58, EA *ZalHa- "broad, wide", 
is present in IE *stelH- id. (Lat. Zätus id. < *stlä-to-; OCS. po-stol- 
ati "make bed"; Arm. Zain "broad"); this stem is not identical with IE 
*st-el- "put" (cf. Pokorny, IEW, pp. 1018f). 111i1é-Svityé gives a new 
etymology for Gk. Sddaooa "sea" as coming from IE *dheZH-, which is rel- 
ated to Altaic *d[a]Zu-, *döli- "wave" and some other EA languages, all 
these forms being derived from an EA stem *dalg[u] "wave". Lith. angà 
"opening, entrance" is probably connected with Uralic *ana/*öne "mouth, 
opening, open", Altaic *ana "open", Dravidian *ank(a) "open the mouth", 
all from EA *Hanga "open the mouth" (111ié-Svityé #105). Illié-Svityé 
rejects the etymology Lith. angà < IE *Heng- (semantically bad). Illié- 
Svityé thinks that Lat. ingnis "fire" is not secondary to ignis (cf. 
also -n- in OLith. ungnis -- this was formerly considered to be a mis- 
spelling). He compares Skt. angatis "fire", OIce. ong "hearth", OPruss. 
anglis "coals" and reconstructs IE *Heng- "burn" < EA *Henka id. (Illié- 
SvityC #106). I11ié-Svityé (#203) gives a new etymology for Lat. cauda 
"tail", deriving it from EA *k?udt id. (cf. Altaic *k’udi-rga id., Kart- 
velian *k’wad-/*k?ud- id. Illié-Svityé (#206) reconstructs IE *Kerp- 
"gather (fruits, etc.)" as different from IE *(s)ker-p- "cut" (cf. Pok- 
orny, IEW, p. 944). IE *Kerp- (*K = *k or *k) (Gk. napnds "fruit", OE. 
hærfest "fall" [NE. harvest]) belongs to EA (?) *X'VrpV "gather fruits": 
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cf. Kartv. *k’rep- id. According to 111ié-Svityé (#209), IE *ketw-/ 
*feu- (*kieu-) (in Skt. kévatas "hole, cave", OCS. suji "empty", etc.) 
is different from IE *keu- "swell", etc. (Pokorny, IEW, pp. 592f). IE 
*keiw- belongs to EA *K’ajwV (in Ur. *kajwa-/*kojwa- "dig, ladle out, 
throw"). Since there are two different EA stems for "bone" -- *çuë°*HV 
(Dolgopol'skij) and *k’asv (Illié-Svityé 4219) -- it is wrong to try to 
combine genetically Indo-European words from the first stem (like Hitt. 
haëta- "bone") with the words from the second one (like OCS. kosto 
"bone", Lat. costa "rib" < IE *Kos-t- "bone"). 

These examples -- and there are many more of them! -- show the im- 
portance of I111i¢-Svityé's and Dolgopol'skij's work for etymology: both 
phonetics and semantics are considered here in their evolution from the 
prehistoric times almost to our time. The main conclusion is this: ve- 
ry often inner comparison lacks the means to give correct results -- 
only. outer comparison has the means. So often "innovations" appear to 
be archaisms, and vice versa. 
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lof. Hitt. ak- "die" (IE *k since there is -kk- in akkatar "death", 
etc.), Lyc. B eke "ancestor" (lit. "dead"), ekane (to Hitt. akkatar) in- 
dicate an IE stem *Hek- "die" and probably "*lie" -- EA *HVk’V "lie" 
has been reconstructed by Dogolpol'skij, and semantically "lie" can de- 
velop the meaning 'die". 


ON INDO-EUROPEAN SIGMATIC VERBAL FORMATIONS 


KENNETH SHIELDS, JR. 
Auburn University 


In recent years a great deal has been written about the sigmatic 
verbal formations of Indo-European.! The most salient feature of these 
constructions built on an s-element is their wide variety of functional 
roles. Sigmatic verbal formations are historically attested as marking 
the aorist, the future, the subjunctive, the desiderative, the preter- 
ite, and the present, as well as generally indicating the second and 
the third persons. Although most scholars agree that "sigmatic verbal 
stems are relatively recent formations" (Adrados 1971:97), the original 
signification of *-s- in Indo-European has been a subject of great de- 
bate. Adrados (1971) and, less recently, Meillet (1908) have asserted 
that "sigmatic verbal stems...proceed from an s-enlargement of undif- 
ferentiated meaning, ...which afterwards produced independent evolu- 
tions in different languages" (Adrados 1971:97), while many other Indo- 
Europeanists "think in terms of the original unity of s and consider 
its differentiation as to meaning a secondary fact or the result of the 
organization of a system of categories which still did not exist in the 
oldest Indo-European" (Adrados 1971:96). Thus, "Ambrosini [1962: K.S.] 
believes that s was the marker of intransitivity; Pariente [1963, 1965: 
K.S.] calls it an injunctive characteristic; Watkins [1962: K.S.] lo- 


lSee, for example, Ambrosini 1962, Gonda 1962, Watkins 1962, Pari- 
ente 1963 and 1965, Adrados 1964 and 1971, Gil 1964, Kurytowicz 1964: 
109ff., and Narten 1964. 
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cates it in the preterite. Kurytowicz [1964: K.S.], quite reluctantly, 
adopts the old interpretation...in accordance with which s-subjunctive 
and s-aorist are two old s-formations which became afterwards inter- 
mixed" (Adrados 1971:96-7). The fundamental problem with assigning an 
original meaning to *-s- is, as Adrados (1971:97) points out, that the 
manifold uses of sigmatic formations in the historical dialects speak 
against a single, original function of *-s- in the proto-language it- 
self. Although I would agree that specifically dialectal developments 
had much to do with the evolution of the role of the sigmatic element, 
I would like to suggest that an original function for *-s- can be 
traced to Indo-European, but that this function is very different from 
any which have been heretofore proposed. Indeed, I feel that *-s- was 
originally a deictic particle which eventually became incorporated into 
verbal structures. 

The most widespread non-personal function marked by *-s- is the 
aorist. "The s-aorist is found in Greek (&cevta, £6evEa, etc.) and 
Slavic (vésv, sluxv, etc.)" as well as in Indic (Skt. dnaiszt). "In 
Latin s-aorist forms have coalesced with perfect forms to make one 
tense (perf. dixt, düxz, etc.). In Irish injunctive and subjunctive 
forms of the s-aorist are retained (the s-subjunctive)" (Burrow 1973: 
338-39),? while in the s-preterite of Tocharian are probably "der idg. 
s-Aorist (ai. apräkstt x B preksa [A prakäs], das idg. Perfekt mit Ab- 
tönung des Wurzelvokals (ai. papraccha, lat. poposet x B prekwa [A pra- 
koa]; lat. nocut % B nekwa) sowie nur im Otoch. der idg. athematische 
Wurzelaorist (ai. ayukta, apäci, *apakta % A pakdt) kontaminiert" 
(Krause and Thomas 1960:247). Meillet (1964:214-15) describes the oth- 
er non-personal sigmatic formations: "Le futur indo-iranien en *-sya-, 
attesté par skr. vak-sya-mt , gath. vax-sya 'je parlerai', est à rappro- 
cher du futur lituanien: Zik-siu 'je laisserai', et du suffixe *-se/o- 


?For contrasting views on the complicated etymological relation- 
ship between the s-aorist and the s-subjunctive, see Kurytowicz 1964: 
113-16 and Watkins 1962:124-25. 
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de gr. rAetdw ‘je laisserai', lat. capsö, etc.; l'alternance de *-sye/o- 
et *-se/o- est comparable a celle des désinences de génitif *-syo et 
*-so dans gath. &a-hya 'de qui' et v. sl. Ze-so ‘de quoi', v.h.a. Awe-s 
‘de qui'. Le futur est une rareté dans les plus anciens textes indo- 
iraniens: le Rgveda tout entier n'a qu'une quinzaine d'exemples de 
formes personnelles du futur..., et la forme du futur ne devient fré- 
quente que dans les textes sanskrits postérieurs; de même le slave n'en 
a qu'un exemple, le participe byS8eëteje ‘ce qui doit étre'. D'autre 
part le futur lituanien ne répond pas exactement au futur indo-iranien: 
la flexion est en -si- ou en -s- suivant les dialectes; par exemple la 
Ire personne du pluriel est Ziksime ou liksme, différente du type skr. 
vak-syämah ‘nous parlerons'. La place du ton attestée par gr. Aetberv, 
AeCQov ne s'accorde pas avec celle qu'indique le skr. vaksyäti 'il par- 
lera', mais avec celle du participe lit. Zikses ‘devant laisser'. 

"Au latin et à l'irlandais, la formation en *-se/o- fournit des 
subjonctifs, type lat. faxit, v. irl. téis (de *steik-se-t) ‘qu'il 
aille'. En irlandais, ces thémes en *-se- accompagnés de redoublement 
fournissent un futur; ainsi en face de v. irl. guidim ‘je prie', ona 
le subjonctif -gess 'que je prie' et le futur -gigius 'je prierai'. 

"A cóté de *-se/o-, il existe, surtout aprés sonante finale de 
racine, une formation en *-ese/o-: skr. kar-isyd-ti ‘il fera', gr. 
uev-éw. De méme que le futur grec des verbes à racine terminée par 
Vs p, Us A- est en -sw (ancien *-eso), le désidératif sanskrit a pour 
suffixe i.-e. *-se/o- aprés consonne, et i.-e. *-ese/o- aprés sonante; 
en face de ririksati ‘il désire laisser', on a ainsi elkirsati 'il dë: 
sire faire', où -Zrs- représente *r + *es (la racine est monosyllabique, 
comme le montre krtdéh 'fait'); le lituanien a de méme kldusia ‘il inter- 
roge' (il veut entendre) de *kZow-es-, en regard de kZauso ‘il entend' 
de *klou-s-." 

Although there is no s-aorist or future in Hittite, "there are cer- 
tain preterite forms in the 2 and 3 singular which have final -3: 2 
sg. da-a-aë 'you took', tarna-a-8 'you put in', da-z8 'you placed’, pa- 
iz 'you gave'; 3 sg. da-a-aë ‘he took', da-a-i8 ‘he placed', ag-ga-a8 
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'he died', etc." (Burrow 1973:339). Burrow (1973:339) notes that al- 
though "these forms are compared to the s-aorist of other IE languages, 
[cf. Kronasser 1956:191: K.S.]...it seems unlikely that they are simply 
remains of a fully developed IE s-aorist system”. Moreover, "there is 
some agreement between Hittite and Tocharian on this point, since the 
latter language has also a certain type of preterite using an s-stem in 
the 3 sg.: A. prüküs, B. preksa ‘he asked', and this coincidence does 
not seem fortuitous” (Burrow 1973:339). However, even though these 
forms are not original s-aorists, they are probably etymologically re- 
lated to other s-formations, cf. Burrow 1973:339, Watkins 1962:97-106. 
Watkins (1962:90-3) argues that "the use of an -s desinence of the 3 
Sg. preterite...recurs in other Indo-European languages", specifically 
in Indo-Iranian forms like Skt. bhiyüs "he should have been", dhas "he 
put" and OPers. ata "he went", akunauë "he made". 

Although Hittite, Tocharian, and Indo-Iranian attest a sigmatic 
suffix as a third person (and a second person, in the case of Hittite) 
marker in the preterite tense, other languages and other constructions 
in these same languages show it as a personal indicator with no such 
limited temporal signification. Of course, the marker of the second 
person which is generally reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European is 
*.e(Z) (Skt. -s, -st; Gk. -s, -ov; Hitt. -£, -32; Lat. -s; Goth. -s; 
OCS. -%>, etc.). And besides the Hittite, Tocharian, and Indo-Iranian 
attestations of *-s as a third person suffix, Krause and Thomas (1960: 
259) note that there exists in Tocharian A a third person singular pres- 
ent suffix -s (pälkäs < *bhlg-si) and that "eine ähnliche Übertragung 
findet man in an. brytr (< urgerm. *breutiz) 'du brichst' und 'er bricht', 
vielleicht auch in gr. oépeu (< idg. *bheresi) sowie in altnorthumbr. 
findes (neben findeb)". I believe that the occurrence of *-s(z) as a 
marker of both the second and the third persons is a result of the fact 
that Indo-European originally possessed only two personal categories -- 
a personal (first person) and a non-personal (second/third person). 
Thus, Erhart (1970:113) writes that until late Indo-European, "es be- 
stand wohl damals noch kein Unterschied zwischen der 2. und der 3. Per- 
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son, zwischen dem Plural und dem Singular usw." In further support of 
this assertion, Erhart (1970:57) notes that besides marking the third 
person function (e.g., 3 sg. Skt. -£, -ti; Gk. -tu; Hitt. -£, -zi; Lat. 
-t; Goth. -p; OCS. -to, -to), *-t is also attested in the second person 
singular ( "[z] het. t, ti [?], toch. AB t [?]; [t + v] aind. tha, thäh, 
gr. Ons [?], het. £a, tart, toch. A tar, te, B tar, tat, air. tha, ther, 
got. £") and in the second person non-singular (dual/plural) ("[¢ + v] 
aind. ta, tha, thah, tam |usw.], gr. te, tov, het. ten[i], toch. Ac, 
cir, lat. tis, te, got. p, lit. te, ta, sl. te, ta usw."). He then con- 
cludes: "Die Endungen der 2. Person (aller drei Numeri) enthalten zum 
Teil denselben Kern...wie die meisten Endungen der 3. Person sing. Der 
Unterschied ¢ (3. u. 2. Ps.) : th (nur 2. Ps.) ist vielleicht in der 
Weise zu deuten, daf die schon seit pie. Periode bestehende phonetische 
Variation £ © th später zur sekundären Differenzierung grammatischer 
Formen ausgeniitzt worden ist" (1970:57-8). What all of this seems to 
Suggest is that the second/third person category, whose original expo- 
nent was probably *-@ (cf. Watkins 1962:90-106)?, employed both *-s and 
*-t as its desinence, with *-s gradually becoming specialized largely 

in the second person, and *-£ in the third, although remnants of the 
original vacillation are still historically attested. Thus, I feel that 
at some stage of development Indo-European possessed a verbal paradigm 
like the following:* 


"The occurrence of *-@ in the second person function is still 
attested in the singular imperative (*age 'lead': Skt. dja, Gk. dye, 
Lat. age). Moreover, as Erhart (1970:57-58) says:  'In einem kleinen 
Teil der Fälle sind die Endungen der 3. Person Sg. akonsonantisch: 
aind. a, e, gr. el, €, het. Z, a, art, toch. AB Ø, got. Ø, lit. a usw. 

.; als ihre Bausteine sind der thematische Vokal und der Pràsensde- 
terminativ Z (bzw. r) zu erkennen'" (Shields forthcoming). 

"^I believe that the category of number developed only in later 
stages of the language. Lehmann (1974:201-02) thus says: "The system 
of verb endings clearly points to an earlier period in which there was 
no verbal inflection for number.... For the dual and plural endings 
are obviously defective. We cannot reconstruct endings in these two 
numbers which are as well supported as are those of the singular, ex- 
cept for the third plural.... The number system is defective in sub- 
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1 pers. *—m 
2 pers. *-s/*-t 


3 pers. *-g/X-t 


The number of endings in which these formants came to appear gradually 
increased, many resulting from the simple process of contamination, e. 
g., *-tt < *-t + *-¿ (= a deictic particle indicating "hic et nunc", 
cf. Watkins 1962:100). As Watkins (1962:105) observes: "The rigid 
paradigmatic structure for the three persons of the singular, -m(Z), 
-s(Z), -t(Z), belongs only to the latest period of Common Indo-European, 
and was completely achieved only after the separation of the dialects". 

An additional function of the sigmatic formant in Indo-European 
was as a derivational suffix marking the present stem. However, "diese 
Bildung laßt sich in den übrigen idg. Sprachen nur spärlich nachweisen, 
z.B. ai. raksati 'schützt' (neben s-losem ags. ealgian), gr. Ze 'ko- 
che' (neben s-losem arm. ep‘em), gr. à(p)é£&o 'vermehre', ahd. wahsan 
(neben s-loser Wz. auk-)" (Krause and Thomas 1960:206). The unproduc- 
tive nature of present stems in *-s- is emphasized in Burrow's (1973: 
338) description of such formations in Sanskrit: "There are indeed in 
the Veda certain isolated forms of the present made in this way (stusé, 
híse, krse) as well as some anomalous formations containing s which can- 
not be referred to the s-aorist stem (i. arcase, rñjase, ii. grnisé, 
punisé) but these have the appearance of being tentative formations 
which never developed very far rather than relics of an earlier system". 
Only Tocharian and Hittite show the sigmatic formant as a productive 
present indicator (cf. Toch. B 3 pers. pres. kälpässäm, Hitt. parklu]- 
weëzt), although "den otoch. s-Präsentien entsprechen im Wtoch. nur zum 
geringeren Teil ebenfalls s-Bildungen (VIII), in weiterem Umfang dage- 
gen sk-Bildungen (IX, s.d.)" (Krause and Thomas 1960:206). 

The integration of deictic particles into the verbal system of 


stantival as well as in verbal inflection". 
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Indo-European is not a novel idea. As indicated earlier, Watkins (1962: 
102-03) argues that a deictic particle *-Z with "here and now" signifi- 
cation was frequently combined with various verbal suffixes in Indo- 
European, including the ending *-g: "When we speak of a 3 sg. zero end- 
ing as in dhäs-@, this does not exclude the further presence of some 
element or component which is non-personal in nature. One common such 
element in Indo-European was -2, the deictic particle of the hic et 
nunc. This particle was freely combinable with the personal endings, 
as in -m/-mi, -t/-ti, -nt/-nti. We know furthermore that the free com- 
binability of this particle existed down through the period of the for- 
mation of the individual dialects, since these show divergent utiliza- 
tions of -2. It has been suffixed to the perfect endings -a -tHa -e 

in Italic -ai -tat -ei > Lat. -7 -(£s)tz -z(t). The same occurred in- 
dependently in the Hittite ni-conjugation: -ha -ta (*-e ?) + -hi -ti 
-i. In Slavic the same change -a + -at is attested in 1 sg. védó. We 
know as well that IE -2 was combinable with a 3 sg. zero ending as is 
proved by the Greek thematic 3 sg. present -eż < -e + £, where -e is 
simply the thematic vowel. The Hittite 5z-conjugation 3 sg. -Z may 
also contain deictic -Z suffixed to a zero ending. The deictic -t 
alone, suffixed to the bare root with zero ending, occurs finally in a 
very archaic category in Indo-Iranian: the 3 sg. aorist passive. The 
most archaic form of this class in the Rig Veda is ganz ‘was born', 
which shows the absence of the secondary vrddhi as in jāni". The moti- 
vation for the addition of the deictic particle *-2 to verbal forms is 
described by Safarewicz (1974:52): "The function of the element -¿ 

was to strengthen the formation in which this element appeared.... It 
may be supposed that by means of strengthening the indicator of the 
person in the present tense these endings gave it the meaning of actual 
present tense, that is to say, the present tense in a precise meaning". 
Such specification was necessary because the verbal system of early 
Indo-European "was based upon the opposition of aspectual character", 
with the present(-aorist) system expressing action and the perfect sys- 
tem expressing state of being (Safarewicz 1974:51-2). Therefore, "in 
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PIE, tense and the time of action were not indicated by means of verbal 
affixes. Indications of the time of the action were given by means of 
particles or adverbs or were implicit in the aspects of the verb forms" 
(Lehmann 1974:139). Markey (1979:65) also emphasizes that in early 
Indo-European spatio-temporal relations were primarily expressed by 
means of deictic elements: "At an early stage of Indo-European deictic 
markers constituted the formal indication of the grammatical categories 
expressing time, place and person". It was only "in late PIE" that 
"features of tense become predominant", with tense distinctions coming 
to be indicated inflectionally (Lehmann 1974:189-90). So it would seem, 
on the basis of Watkins' analysis of the *-£ appearing in verbal suf- 
fixes, that inflectional tense markers could have their source in deic- 
tic elements. 

I believe that a similar deictic particle *-s (a reduced form of 
*-os) was also combinable with personal markers in the verb. The exis- 
tence of such a particle is suggested by a number of data. In the 
first place, just as the deictic particle *-Z is attested in the loca- 
tive case (loc. sg. *-5: Skt. -i, Gk. -v, Lat. -e), so there appears 
a deictic particle *-s as a marker of this case (loc. pl. *-si [*-s + 
x_i]: Gk. -cv; *-su [*-s + the deictic particle *-u]: Skt. -su, OCS. 
-xb, Lith. -su;? loc. du. *-ous [the thematic vowel *-o + *-¿ + *-s]: 
Skt. -os, OCS. -u). Moreover, I feel it to be significant that *-s is 
also found in the genitive case as well (*-es, *-os, *-s, *-sio, *-so). 
Lyons (1971:388-95) emphasizes that there exists an intimate formal and 
semantic connection between the genitive and the locative in many of 
the world's languages; and the detailed study done by Clark (1978:117- 


“Hirt (1927:11-2) says: "Idg. u, ü ist im Indischen in der Form 
u, ü als hervorhebende Partikel ganz geläufig. Dazu gr. u in máv-v, 
sowie in tó-u-to = ai. tad u tad. Ob die Fragepartikel got. u hierher- 
gehórt, ist fräglich, da sie aus un = idg. n : ne entstanden sein kann. 

"Erweitert haben wir u in 1. ubi 'wo', 1. u-ti 'so', aw. utti, gr. 
n-Ute 'gleichwie', ai. u-td ‘auch sogar'. Aus dem Gegensatz von Z-bi 
und u-bZ ergibt sich wohl die Bedeutung 'hier' und 'da' für 7 und u". 
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18) points out that "the existential, locative, and possessive construc- 
tions examined in the present sample of languages are related to one 
another in word order, in verbs used, and in their locative characteris- 
tics". I believe that it is this naturally close association of the 
locative and the genitive cases that accounts for their identity of 
form in the dual number of Indo-European (*-ous). Since the two cases 
share this common form, Kurytowicz (1964:200) argues: "The paradigm 

of the dual suggests an original identity of the gen. and the loc., i. 
e. a prehistorical stage attested in neither the sing. (-s, -¢) nor in 
the plural (-8m, -su/-st)". It is important to note that I have argued 
elsewhere (Shields 1979) that Indo-European possessed a genitive suffix 
in *-¢ as well. This suffix is attested in the o-stem genitive ending 
generally reconstructed as *-sio (Skt. -sya, Av. -he, Hom. -Lo < *-o- 
sto), which, I believe, is a contamination of the genitive markers *-s 
and *-¿ with the thematic vowel. The Tocharian genitive desinence -i 
(cf. Krause and Thomas 1960:105), the Gothic genitive suffix -&, and 
the Italo-Celtic genitive suffix -7 are also reflexes of an o-stem 
desinence *-o-Z. (See Shields 1979 for details.) A locative suffix 
*_N (= m or n) may be reconstructed for Indo-European, a suffix which 
formally parallels the genitive ending in *-N (Gk. -wv, Skt. -äm, Lat. 
-um). This suffix is attested in locative forms like Skt. kaläyam and 
OPruss. schisman (cf. Gray 1932:192).9 "A similar element -i(n) [per- 
haps a contamination of *-i and *-y: K.S.] is found in Skt. and Av. 
loc. types like a-sm-in, a-hm-i, a-hm-y-a, and in Homeric ablatives, 
instrumentals, and locatives [both sing. and plur. without distinction 
of form] in -vu(v) < *-bh-i(n): abl. sing. uelaSpéprv, plur. dotedouv; 
instr. sing. Bénocv, plur. Sedorv; loc. sing. Eoxapdpıv, plur. Cpréprv. 
Here, too, one must place Dor. &ulv, rtv, Boeot. ety < *oeruv, Lesb. 


Sschisman "occurs in the expression...: en schisman ackewtjstin 
Krixtianiskan astin...'in this evident Christian affair'. Endzelīns, 
1944, 120, objects that elsewhere in the Old Prussian texts there is no 
living locative case"; and because of this fact he argues that the form 
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duuc(v), vupe(v), Attic nutv, dutv" (Gray 1932:192-93). A related nas- 
al locative suffix is perhaps found in Hitt. kedant and Skt. adverbs 
like idanin , tedänim, etc. (cf. Josephson 1967:137-38). 

Once this intimate formal and semantic relationship between the 
locative and the genitive is understood, the origin of such adverbial 
forms as OLat. nox, Gk. vuntds, Goth. nahts, etc. "at night" is ob- 
vious. Brugmann (1904:451-52) refers to them as original genitives, 
or, as he puts it: "Der Gen. von räumlichen und zeitlichen Begriffen" 
(1904:438); but they seem to attest to the ancient identity of the two 
cases and therefore the use of *-s as a locative element. 

The question which remains, of course, is this: what was the ori- 
ginal semantic value of the sigmatic deictic particle? If Brugmann 
(1911:311) is correct that "vielleicht sind alle Demonstrativa einmal 
deiktische Partikeln, also indeklinabele Wórter gewesen", and if this 
same deictic particle *-(o)s is present in the Hittite enclitic pro- 
noun -a& and the etymologically related (cf. Anttila 1972:359) demon- 
strative pronoun *so- (Skt. sá[s], Gk. ó, Goth. sa), as I believe it 
is, then it would seem that *-(o)s originally expressed what Brugmann 
(1911:312) calls "Dér-Deixis",7 since both demonstrative forms signify 
"this". Brugmann (1911:313) thus observes: "Die Stämme *so-, *sä- 
und *to-, *ta- [have the meaning: K.S.] 'der'," although, as Prokosch 
(1939:267) notes: "In IE times, the stem to- had no forms for the nom. 
Sg. masc. and fem. For this, a stem of stronger deictic force was used, 
80-.... This was doubtless due to the fact that the subject case was 
expressed by the ending of the verb, and a pronominal form was needed 
in emphatic use only". Moreover, Sturtevant (1933:198) says: "The 
commonest of all Hittite pronouns is the enclitic -as 'is'; it may as 


may be a misprint for schtsmau in which case the word would be in the 
dative singular" (Schmalstieg 1974:132-33). But this is not mandatory. 

7Brugmann (1911:312) describes "Dér-Deixis" as "die allgemeinste 
Zeigart, bei der usuell weder der Gegensatz von Nähe und Ferne des 
Gegenstands, noch der von Sprecher, Angeredetem und dritter Person eine 
Rolle spielt, z.B. der ists gewesen; das gib mir". 
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well be called the personal pronoun of the third person, although in 
form it belongs with the demonstratives" (cf. here also Friedrich 1974: 
63). What I am suggesting, then, is that early Indo-European possessed 
a present second/third-person verbal construction in *-@-¿ and a non- 
present second/third-person verbal construction in *-g-s. Perhaps an- 
other non-present verbal construction in *-Z-u is seen in the Hittite 
third-person singular imperative suffix -u (Shields Ms.); but I shall 
not pursue this assertion any further here. 

Before discussing the origin of sigmatic verbal forms in any grea- 
ter detail, a digression regarding the original nature of the Indo-Euro- 
pean system of spatio-temporal relations is necessary. As my use of 
the term "non-present" implies, I would like to propose that until late 
Indo-European, the system of spatio-temporal relations was organized 
simply as [+Proximal]. Traugott (1978:374) explains: "As a deictic, 
tense is basically a Proximal-Distal relation, formalizable as [+Prox- 
imal]. This is reflected not only in its lexicalization by adverbials 
like now and then, which are sometimes indistinguishable from locative 
deictics, cf. Old English pa ‘there, where, then, when', but also in 
its grammaticalized forms.... Then may be simply not-now, with sub- 
categorizations according to degree of closeness to speaker or secon- 
dary reference point. Thus Highland Tok Pisin has a particle nau that 
indicates both immediate past ('just now', action started in the imme- 
diate past), and 'immediate future'.... In some languages [+Proximal ] 
may be the only organization of tense, without any concept of time-line 
.... Orientation to a time-line involves division of then into past and 
future". It is my belief that this latter development occurred only in 
late Indo-European and its dialects, In early Indo-European I feel 
that *-Z expressed "now" and that *-s, *-u, *-N, and other deictic par- 
ticles denoted various degrees of distance from that temporal point. 

Gonda (1956:28) appears to ascribe the same spatio-temporal system 
to early Indo-European. He says: "From various idioms it appears that, 
temporally as well as spatially, the main distribution often is between 
the near and the far, between the here-and-now, or here or now, and the 
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not-here, there, or not-now. One might compare the "double meaning ' 
still inherent in such a comparatively recent vocable as the Dutch 
stracks, a temporal adverb meaning 'presently' and ‘just now'. In 
Sanskrit, tatra 'there' when used in a temporal sense, can refer to 
the past (e.g. AitBr. 7, 28) and the future (e.g. Mbh. 3, 65, 6). Cf. 
also G. néte 'at some time or other', téte ‘at that time, then' which 
are used in reference to the past as well as the future; the Engl. 
then ‘at some former time', but also ‘at that time in the future; 

the Hebr. az 'then', likewise referring to both past and future and 
other such temporal adverbs in other languages. Do we err greatly if 
we consider these words to reflect an ancient distinction: now-here 

: not-now-here?" He further maintains (1956:29, fn. 1) that "this 
[binary spatio-temporal system: K.S.] is probably the key to the puzz- 
ling Goth. gistradagis for atirion in Mt. 6, 30: ‘wie Uppström bereits 
bemerkt, (bedeutet) auch im Ahd. 2-gester 'übermorgen''." 

I believe that the second/third-person construction *-Z-s (second/ 
third-person suffix * deictic particle) played a central role in the 
development of the various sigmatic formations of late Indo-European 
and the dialects. I would like to suggest that at the point when the 
spatio-temporal system began to orient itself to the time-line, this 
formation was subject to two reanalyses: 


l. *-s 


2. %*-s-@Š 


Anttila (1972:94) describes the motivation for such morphological rein- 
terpretations: "No proportions need work in such reinterpretations, 
even though they do in subsequent derivations. Latin had a suffix -nus 


9The existence of competing formations is, of course, a corner- 
stone of contemporary variation theory. Watkins (1962:100-02) presents 
a similar analysis of the origin of the s-aorist and the personal mar- 
ker *-8. 
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(e.g., domi-nus 'master' and fagi-nus ‘of beech'). Applied to ä-stens, 
we get forms like Römä-nus and silvä-nus ‘forest deity'. At some point 
these were analyzed as Röm-änus and sZiv-ànus, because new derivatives 
were found with a suffix -Gnus on stems without à, for example, mund- 
änus ‘of the world' (mund-), urbanus ‘of the city' (urb-), and montänus 
'of the mountains' (mont-)". Of course, it was the first of these re- 
analyses which accounts for the origin of second/third-person preterite 
formations in *-s, cf. Hitt. datg, and the general second/third-person 
suffix *-s; for with the passage of time, *-s generally lost its pret- 
erite value and became simply a personal indicator. On the other hand, 
the second reanalyzed formation shows *-s- as a stem-formant. Because 
*-s originally embraced the notions of past and future time, subsumed 
under "not-now", this formation would have naturally served as the bas- 
is for the aorist and the future as Indo-European began to divide the 
not-now into past and future. I believe that the aorist had already 
begun to emerge as a preterite tense at this time, in contrast to its 
earlier aspectual character; so the non-present formation in *-s- was 
integrated into the existing aorist system. Lehmann (1974:189-90) ex- 


plains: "In the course of syntactic change a given feature may come 
to predominate, somewhat as a given phonological feature may change 
in sound. In late PIE, features of tense became predominant.... The 


aspectual meanings thereupon were expressed lexically or by deriva- 
tional processes. Forms in which the shift from a predominant aspec- 
tual to a tense meaning was not carried out provide excellent evidence 
for the development. Among such forms are the Germanic preterite-pre- 
sents.... Thus, both of the PIE perfective aspect forms, the aorist 
and the perfect, were shifted to preterite tense forms as opposed to 
present-tense forms, which normally had their origin in imperfectives". 
The integration of *-s- formations into the subjunctive system and 
their appearance in the desiderative are natural results of the fact 
that two of the most common atemporal functions of the future tense are 
the indication of these moods (cf. Ultan 1978:102-05). Indeed, it 
would seem that in late Indo-European the subjunctive itself could be 
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used to indicate futurity (cf. Kurytowicz 1964:137-38) further streng- 
thening the naturally close association of future tense and subjunctive 
mood. Ultan (1978:105) maintains that "the reason for the preponder- 
ance of modal applications of future tenses must lie in the fact that 
most modal categories refer to differing degrees of uncertainty, which 
correlates with the element of uncertainty inherent in any future work 

" Qf course, the addition of further elements to the s-affix 
served to hypercharacterize the various functions it came to mark. 

The problem which remains is to explain how the deictic particle 
*_s, with "Dér-Deixis", came to appear as a marker of the present stem, 
a function expected of a deictic particle with "Ich-Deixis" (Brugmann 
1911:312).? Now I believe that sigmatic present forms are etymologi- 
cally related to the other sigmatic constructions described above. As 
I mentioned earlier, sigmatic present formations are generally quite 
rare in the dialects, a fact which seems to suggest their secondary 
analogical origin.!Ó I feel that they, too, are a result of morpho- 


?It is interesting to note that the deictic particle *-Z "here and 
now" ("Ich-Deixis") appears in a demonstrative pronoun *Z- (cf. Lat. is, 
Goth. is, Skt. im-dm, Lith. jis), which was "vermutlich im Uridg. in 
der Bedeutung von *to- nicht wesentlich verschieden, also allgemein- 
deiktisch. Die Deixis war aber wohl eine minder energische als die von 
*to-, worauf der in weiterem Umfang als bei to- zu beobachtende Gebrauch 
als Hinweis auf Elemente der Rede und als Er-Pronomen d.h. als Pronomen 
der dritten Person hindeutet" (Brugmann 1911:333). However, a number 
of factors may have contributed to this development. In the first place, 
Si fell together with the demonstrative stem *e- (cf. OHG. er, OLat. 
em, Av. 8) in a single suppletive paradigm, perhaps indicating some 
meaning change. Moreover, "it is well known that by use a demonstra- 
tive tends to become weaker and weaker in its deictic force, and is 
therefore continually reinforced by being compounded with itself or 
with other demonstratives or with adverbs" (Lane 1961:469). This fact, 
too, demonstrates that a semantic shift from "Ich-Deixis" to "Dér-Deix- 
is" would not be unexpected. 

100f course, the present suffix *-ske/o- (Hitt. -Skanzi, Gk. -ouw, 
Lat. -scö, Skt. -cchati) (cf. Meillet 1964:220-21) was a productive 
desinence. However, I believe that this contamination of *-s and the 
element *-ke/o- derives its productivity in the present largely from 
the latter formant. 
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logical reinterpretation. I have already proposed that the original 
exponent of the second/third-person category in Indo-European was *-Ø, 
with two elements -- *-s and *-£ -- eventually coming into competition 
with it. Another very important piece of evidence which implies that 
these latter two suffixes were both exponents of the non-personal cate- 
gory is that "in einigen Personalendungen der 2. Person (Sg. u. P1.) 
stehen die Elemente s und ¢(h) nebeneinander: gr. o9o, het. šta, šte- 
n(t), toch. A st, B sta, lat. Zetë, istis" (Erhart 1970:57). That this 
contamination *-st also began to compete with *-s and *-£ is demonstra- 
ted by the fact that the preterite of the Hittite Az-conjugation at- 
tests -%, -ta, and -šta as markers of the second and the third persons. 
I would like to suggest that the desinence *-st was subject to reana- 
lysis as *-s-t because the suffix *-t alone marked the same personal 
function. In other words, *-s- was reanalyzed as a simple stem-for- 
mant, which was then subject to generalization, the extent of the gene- 
ralization depending on the individual dialect. Perhaps it was the wide- 
spread generalization of the s-presents in Hittite which brought about 
a merger with the s-aorists, resulting in the disappearance of the lat- 
ter category in this language. After this reanalysis took place, the 
suffix *-st itself was apparently retained only as a desinence with a 
very limited distribution, as the few attested occurrences of *-st men- 
tioned above demonstrate. 

I admit that the proposals made here cannot be proven absolutely 
correct. However, I feel that they are reasonable and therefore should 
be given serious consideration as possible explanatory statements. At 
the very least, they seem to provide an interesting alternative to exis- 
ting theories regarding the origin of these puzzling verbal formations 


in *-s. 
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SPRACHVERFALL UND SPRACHTOD 
BESONDERS IM LICHTE INDOGERMANISCHER SPRACHEN 


OSWALD SZEMERENYI 
Universität Fretburg 


0.  Sprachtod scheint ein klarer Begriff zu sein: er beinhaltet, daß 
eine Sprache von einem gewissen Zeitpunkt an nicht mehr gesprochen 
wird, sie stirbt aus. Weniger klar ist der begriffliche Inhalt von 
Sprachverfall. Heute scheint er zumeist als der Weg aufgefaßt zu wer- 
den, der zum Sprachtod führt, also ein kontinuierlicher Zerfall, der 
in den Tod führt, mit dem Tod enden muß. Wir werden aber noch sehen, 
daB Verfall im Leben der Sprache ebensowenig wie im Leben der Volker 
notwendigerweise in den Tod einmünden muB. Er kann aufgehalten werden, 
die Entwicklung kann sozusagen umgedreht, oder wenigstens von der To- 
desfalle abgelenkt werden. Darüber hinaus kann aber "Verfall" auch 
bloß den Prozess der Vereinfachung bezeichnen, der in vielen Sprachen 
im Laufe ihrer Geschichte eingetreten ist. Sprachtod ist also eindeu- 
tig, Sprachverfall dagegen bleibt zwei- oder mehrdeutig. 

Beide, sowohl Sprachtod wie auch Sprachverfall, sind bisher nicht 
sehr systematisch untersucht worden, ihr Studium liegt noch in den An- 
fangen. Dennoch kann man sagen, und schon a priori erwarten, daß ihr 
Studium wohl ebenso viel unerwartetes Licht auf das Leben und den Auf- 
bau der Sprache werfen wird, wie das Studium der Aphasie es getan hat. 


1. | Nun zunächst einige klinische Fälle und die Beobachtungen, die 
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an ihnen gemacht werden konnten. 


1.1. Eines der tragischsten Opfer eines mutwillig und aus Selbst- 
sucht herbeigeführten Sprachtodes war das Tasmanische, die Einge- 
borenensprache von Tasmanien.! Diese kleine Insel, nur 200 km süd- 
lich von der südöstlichsten Ecke Australiens, sagen wir Melbourne, 
gelegen, wurde 1642 von dem Hollander Abel Jans Tasman entdeckt, 
aber erst 1803 von den Englandern kolonisiert. Schon 1804 erfolgte 
ein schwerer ZusammenstoB mit den Ureinwohnern, als Soldaten auf 
eine Gruppe von Eingeborenen schossen, die auf einer Känguruhjagd 
waren, angeblich weil sie dachten, sie waren das Ziel der Attacke 
gewesen. Racheakte folgten beiderseits und 1825 fingen die Koloni- 
sten ernstlich mit dem Plan an, die Eingeborenen aus dem Wege zu 
raumen. Auch wenn dies nicht als ein systematischer Ausrottungs- 
krieg gemeint war, wie Pater Schmidt es bezeichnet, war es im End- 
effekt doch damit identisch. Denn von der 1803 noch sechs oder 
sieben tausend Köpfe zählenden Urbevölkerung waren 1835 nicht mehr als 
203 Personen übrig, die auf die nordöstlich gelegene Flinders-Insel 
gebracht wurden. 1847 waren nur noch 44 am Leben, und 1854 bloß 16: 
3 Manner, 11 Frauen, 2 Kinder. Der letzte Tasmanier starb 1865, die 
letzte Tasmanierin 1876. 

Kaum 73 Jahre nach der Ankunft der ersten Kolonisten waren al- 
so die Tasmanier und das Tasmanische aus der Welt geschafft. Wie 
bei vielen Indianerstammen kann man auch hier nur von einem richti- 
gen Völkermord sprechen, und bei der Sprache auch nicht von einem 
Sprachtod, sondern von einem Sprachmord. 

Von der Sprache, deren Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse noch immer 
nicht ganz geklärt zu sein scheinen, ist so wenig bekannt, daß man 
die Fragen, die uns interessieren, z.B. die Veränderungen, die bis 


lFür das Folgende siehe die zum Teil voneinander abweichenden 
und sogar widersprüchlichen Berichte von Swadesh (1948:226f.) und 
Schmidt (1952:711). 
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zum Tod eintreten, gar nicht stellen kann. 


1.2. Noch kürzer war der Leidensweg des Yaht, einer Indianersprache 
im Norden Californiens (siehe Swadesh 1948:227-29). Er fing im J. 
1857 mit "Indian Troubles" an, die zu Repressalien führten. Nach 1871 
war von den Indianern kaum noch etwas zu hören oder sehen, aber von 
Zeit zu Zeit kamen trotzdem Nachrichten, dañ sie gesichtet wurden. 
1911 wurde bei Oroville, nórdlich von Sacramento, ein nackter, aus- 
gehungerter Indianer gefunden. Er war der letzte Yahi, der, von Hunger 
getrieben, hier etwas zu essen suchte. Er wurde an die Universitat 
in Berkeley gebracht, und obwohl er nur seine eigene Sprache verstand, 
gelang es Waterman, den Kode zu brechen, und er, spdter auch Sapir, 
hat vieles von der Sprache feststellen kónnen, bevor der Indianer 1916 
starb. 

Yahi brauchte also von der Entdeckung bis zum endgültigen Ver- 
schwinden im ganzen 59 Jahre. 


2. Während in diesen beiden Fällen von einem gewaltsamen Ende der 
Sprache, von einem Sprachmord, gesprochen werden muB, ist der Tod in 
folgenden Fallen nicht auf diese Weise eingetreten. 


2.1. Die britische Gruppe des Inselkeltischen hat heute nur noch zwei 
Glieder, das in Wales gesprochene Kymrische und das um die Mitte des 
1. Jahrtausends nach dem Kontinent re-exportierte Bretonische der 
Bretagne. Aber früher gab es im Südwesten Englands, in Cornwall, ein 
drittes Glied, das Kornische (vgl. Swadesh 1948:229). 

Noch Anfang des 17. Jahrhunderts gab es in Cornwall Gegenden, in 
denen nur Kornisch gesprochen wurde. Das wurde jedenfalls 1644 von 
Richard Symonds behauptet: 


about Pendennis [near Falmoutb]l and the Land's End they speak 
no English. 
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Aber um dieselbe Zeit wurde von John Norden auch schon das Vor- 
dringen des Englischen beobachtet, denn er konnte feststellen, daf im 
Osten, sogar Ostlich von Truro, Englisch gebraucht wird, wahrend 


in the West parte of the county...is to be marvelled that though 
husband and wife, parents and children, master and servauntes, 
doe mutually communicate in their native language, yet there is 
none of them but...is able to converse with 2 stranger in the 
English tongue. 


Und zwei Generationen spater berichtet Edward Lhuyd, der grofe 
Erforscher keltischer Altertümer, in seiner 1707 erschienenen Archae- 
ologia Britannica, daB viele Leute, besonders der Landadel, kein 
Kornisch verstehen und daß jeder Einwohner von Cornwall Englisch kann. 

Und nach zwei weiteren Generationen, im J. 1777, starb im Alter 
von 102 Jahren Mrs. Dolly Pentreath, die Frau, die traditionell als 
die letzte Person beschrieben wird, die noch Kornisch sprach. Aber 
das kann nur so verstanden werden, daß sie als letzte fließend Kor- 
nisch sprach. Denn sogar noch aus dem J. 1875 wird berichtet, daß 
sechs Leute von 60 Jahren oder noch alter, in einem Interview befragt, 
Kenntnis von ungefähr zwanzig kornischen Wörtern aufwiesen; sie konn- 
ten auch drei Sätze aufsagen, die sie aber nur sehr vage verstanden. 

Hier wird also zum ersten Mal das standige Zurückweichen einer 
Sprache beobachtbar, und zuletzt das endgültige Ausscheiden. Die 
Gründe, die nicht überliefert sind, werden spater noch durchsichtiger 
werden. 


2.2. Ebenso wenig wie beim Kornischen sind die Móglichkeiten einer 
sprachwissenschaftlichen Auswertung des Aussterbens bei einer wei- 
teren keltischen Sprache, dem Manx, ausgenützt worden. Manx, auf der 
Insel Man zwischen England und Nordirland gesprochen, gehört zur sog. 
gälischen Gruppe des Inselkeltischen, zu der noch das Irische und das 
Schottisch-Galische gehóren. 

Als Kenneth H. Jackson die Insel kurz nach Weihnachten 1950 
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besuchte, lebten noch zehn Leute, die Manx sprechen konnten, aber als 
das Manuskript seines Buches zum Drucker ging (1955), waren vier von 
ihnen schon tot. Der jüngste von den zehn starb im J. 1975 im Alter 
von 97 Jahren und damit ist eine weitere keltische Sprache verloren 
gegangen (siehe hierzu Jackson 1955:2; und Ternes 1978:195, Fn. 3). 


3. Was nun den Sprachwissenschaftler in erster Linie interessieren 
wurde, ist, was in solchen Fallen geschieht, sowohl was das sprach- 
liche System anlangt, wie auch die Verwendung der Sprache. Auf diese 
Fragen haben nun einige neuere Untersuchungen willkommenes Licht ge- 
worfen. 


3.1. In mehreren Arbeiten hat Wolfgang Dressler bretonische Dialekte 
an der Nordküste (in der Umgebung von Lannion) von diesem Gesichts- 
punkt aus untersucht. In Buhulien hat er feststellen können (1972: 
449f.), daB die für das Bretonische, wie für jede keltische Sprache, 
so wichtigen Anlautmutationen bei der jüngeren Generation (: teen- 
agers!) zum Teil oder ganz verloren gegangen sind. Bei den zwei 
Regeln der Spirantisierung und Provektion-Lenition kann man "four to 
seven stages in the reduction and deletion" beobachten (vgl. auch 
Dressler 1977:31). Er findet auch, daß Zexical fading (der Gegensatz 
zu lexical diffusion) von Wichtigkeit ist: "lexical fading may pro- 
gress very slowly at the beginning, and then may expand very rapidly 
a minor loss to a major loss" (453). Wichtig ist also die Rolle von 
rule loss, Regelverlust. 

Im Dorf Trélévern ergab sich im J. 1971 aufgrund von 658 Ant- 
worten bei einer Einwohnerzahl von 899 das folgende Bild (siehe Dress- 
ler & Wodak-Leodolter 1977b:34): 

Bretonisch als einzige Sprache wurde nur von Leuten tiber 50 (im 

ganzen 15 Personen) gebraucht; 

Bretonisch und Französisch von ungefähr der Hälfte der Einwohner 

(325 Personen); 
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Von den Ubrigen Einwohnern wurde das Bretonische kaum oder über- 
haupt nicht gebraucht, tiber ein Viertel (171) verstanden 
Bretonisch gar nicht. 

Der steile Niedergang im Gebrauch des Bretonischen ist in erster 
Linie dem Konflikt der Statusrollen zuzuschreiben; primare Sozialisie- 
rung kann im Bretonischen stattfinden, aber in der sekundaren kommt 
eigentlich nur das Französische in Frage (40). Wichtig und überrasch- 
end ist, daß Frauen eher Französisch sprechen als Manner, denn gewöhn- 
lich scheinen die Frauen die Sprache zu erhalten und zu übermitteln. 

Aufgrund dieser Indizien könnte man voraussagen, daß das Breto- 
nische dem Sprachtod entgegengeht (35). Aber diese Voraussage kann 
sich sehr leicht als falsch herausstellen, wenn der Nationalismus, 
besonders der jüngeren Bretonen sich auch auf die Sprachfrage auszu- 
wirken beginnt. 


3.2. Zu teilweise abweichenden Resultaten kommt die amerikanische 
Keltologin Nancy C. Dorian, die bei wiederholten Besuchen den Nieder- 
gang des Schottisch-Gälischen in dem Dorf Embo an der Nordostküste 
von Schottland (bei Dornoch) untersuchte. In diesem Dorf mit 275 
Einwohnern ist das Gälische noch ziemlich lebenstark, denn 140 Per- 
sonen sprechen (oder sprachen 1972) noch den Dialekt (Dorian 1977: 
24). Aber der Dialekt befindet sich in einem raschen Wandel, bes. 
merkbar in der Passtvkonstruktton und in dem Kasussystem (Dorian 1973: 
413f.). Dieser Wandel ist so rasant, daß zwischen den ältesten und 
den jüngsten fließend sprechenden Mitgliedern der Gemeinde sehr mar- 
kante Abweichungen zu beobachten sind, obwohl die Zeitspanne kaum 40 
Jahre beträgt, da die "jüngsten" schon 40 überschritten haben, und 
die ältesten 70-80 Jahre alt sind (Dorian 1973:414). 

Die Anlautmutationen bieten im allgemeinen dem Wandel zähen Wi- 
derstand. Die Ausnahmen sind die beiden schon genannten Gebiete. Das 
Passivum ist eigentlich eine Nominalphrase, ein Possessivpronomen plus 
ein Verbalnomen, z.B. mein-Gehalten-werden = ich werde gehalten. Je 
nach dem ursprünglichen Auslaut des Possessivums erleidet der Anlaut 
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des Verbalnomens Lenition, Nasalierung oder Geminierung, z.B. 


fat kuma | } /9 xuma | / "er wird gehalten" 
{0° kuma | } /e kumal / "sie wird gehalten" 
Ee kuma | } /ə gumal/ "sie werden gehalten" 


Dies ist natürlich ein kompliziertes Spiel. Kein Wunder, daß der Ver- 
fall zur Beseitigung der Alternanzen führt, in diesem Falle so, daß 
die Lenition für alle Numeri und Personen verallgemeinert wird (Dorian 
1973:426). 

Beim Kasussystem geht es um den Artikel und das folgende Nomen. 
Hier scheint die Entwicklung von einer Alternanz zwischen Lenition und 
Nasalierung innerhalb eines Paradigmas in Richtung auf ein invariables 
System zu verlaufen, in dem durchgehende Nasalierung für das Maskuli- 
num, Lenition für das Femininum die Regel wird (Dorian 1973:434). 

Das allgemeine Ergebnis ist also, daB die Mutattonen bewahrt 
werden, daß sie aber, besonders in gewissen Kategorien, vereinfacht 
werden. 

Wie Dressler in Trélévern konnte auch Nancy Dorian in Embo fest- 
stellen, daß unter den 140 Galisch-Sprechern einige sich im Galischen 
mehr zuhause fühlten als im Englischen, viele waren in beiden Sprachen 
geschickt, und am unteren Ende der Skala waren die, die sich zwar noch 
in einem fehlerhaften Galisch ausdrücken konnten, aber viel besser mit 
dem Englischen umzugehen vermochten. 

Diese letzte Gruppe nennt die Verfasserin semi-speakers, und sie 
weist nach, daß diese Sprecher von der Gemeinschaft sehr richtig ein- 
geschätzt und eingestuft werden. So werden eine siebzigjahrige Frau 
B. R. und ihre altesten Kinder bis hinunter zum vierten, dem 45 Jahre 
alten Sohn A. R. für gut in Galisch gehalten. Aber die nachstfolgende 
Tochter J. R., obwohl nur ein Jahr jünger, gilt als nicht ganz flie- 
Bend sprechend. Bei einem Test hat sich dieses Urteil der Gemeinschaft 
auch bestatigt, und zwar besonders schlagend im Hinblick auf das Ver- 
halten zu UnregelmäBigkeiten. Um nur einiges zu nennen, von 17 unregel- 
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maBigen nominalen Pluralbildungen hatte die Mutter alle korrekt, der 
Sohn 15, die Tochter nur 9. Bei 16 unregelmäßigen Verba waren die 
Zahlen 16, 16, 13 (Dorian 1977:26). Und ganz allgemein konnte fest- 
gestellt werden, daß die schwache Sprecherin durch die große Anzahl 
von Analogiebildungen auffiel. 

All diese Beobachtungen bestatigen nach Nancy Dorian (1977:23 f. 
29) die Vermutung von Mary Haas, daß eine Sprache, die nur von einem 
letzten, isolierten Sprecher gesprochen wird, ist "a mere remnant of 
what the language must have been when many speakers used it as their 
only means of communication". Dies kann auch etwas anders formuliert 
werden: "the reduced use of a language will lead to a reduced form 
of that language", oder, wie ich das ausdrücken möchte: weniger 
Sprechen führt zu weniger Sprache, d.h. zu einer reduzierten Sprach- 
struktur. 


3.3. Fast am anderen Ende des indogermanischen Spektrums hat der 
Berner Iranist Charles Kteffer das Problem unter dem traurigen, aber 
wahrscheinlich zutreffenden Titel untersucht: The Approaching End 
of the Relict South-East Iranian Languages Ormurt and Paräët in Af- 
ghanistan. Von beiden prophezeit er, daß sie "are doomed to disap- 
pear in the near future’. | 

Ormuri wird an zwei Orten gesprochen, aber nur an einem hart 
bedrdngt, namlich in der Nahe von Baraki-Barak, ca. 80 km südlich 
von Kabul, wo 300-400 Ormur auf mehreren gala genannten befestigten 
Hofen leben. Kaum 50 von ihnen sprechen noch Ormuri , sie sind Zu- 
meist Erwachsene oder sogar alte Leute. Einige jüngere Leute ver- 
stehen die Sprache noch, aber sprechen sie nicht mehr. 

Alle Ormuri-Sprecher sind zwei- oder dreisprachig, und weg vom 
väterlichen Hof sprechen sie fast nur Pašto oder Kabul-Persisch (75). 
Radio und Wirtschaft tragen dazu bei, daß der Gebrauch des Dialekts 
immer mehr beschrankt wird und daB er von den anderen Sprachen kon- 
taminiert wird: der Wortschatz besteht zu 90% aus Entlehnungen vom 
Pašto und Persisch, die Morphosyntax weist tiefgehenden fremden Ein- 
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fluß aus. 

Paräci, in drei Hindukusch-Tälern nördlich von Kabul gesprochen, 
zeigt ebenfalls klare Symptome des Verfalls. Im Sotol-Tal ziehen die 
Jüngeren in die Städte und verachten die Älteren, weil sie in der Hei- 
mat bleiben; sie weigern sich auch, Paraci zu sprechen. In den beiden 
anderen Tälern (Ghoculän und Pataghän) ist die Lage anders, da sie noch 
Autarkie ermöglichen, aber sie werden bald denselben Weg gehen wie 
Sotol (91-92). 

Wie sehr die Entwicklung von der wirtschaftlichen Lage bestimmt 
wird, zeigt das Schicksal des Örmuri an dem zweiten Ort, Känig(u)ram; 
dies ist ein Dorf in der Provinz South Waziristan in Pakistan (NW von 
Dera Ismail Khan), wo ungefähr tausend Sprecher des Ormuri leben. Sie 
sind aber eine wohlhabende Gemeinschaft und ihre Sprache hat eine do- 
minante Stellung gegenüber anderen Sprachen. 


3.4. Wie sehr hier allgemeine Tendenzen vorliegen, zeigen am augen- 
falligsten einige weitere westeuropäische Fälle. 

Frau Brigitte Schlieben-Lange hat 1972 die graduelle Aufgabe des 
Provenzalischen in der Kleinstadt Bagnols-sur-Céze westlich von Orange 
untersucht. Sie fand drei Faktoren von Bedeutung (Schlieben-Lange 
1977:104 f.): 


1. | Herkunft: der Dialekt ist besser erhalten, wenn die Per- 
sonen vom Lande kommen und/oder Beziehungen zum Lande haben. 


2. Generationen: Großeltern (60 und älter), wenn sie vom Lande 
stammen, sprechen Provenzalisch fließend; Eltern (40-60), be- 
sonders Frauen, selten; sie verheimlichen sogar ihre Kenntnis 
der Sprache; jüngere Leute (bis 40) haben keine praktische 
Übung mehr, aber sie haben auch nicht das Gefühl, daß sie 
ihre Herkunft und Sprache verleugnen müßten, im Gegenteil 
manche haben das Gefühl, daB ihnen etwas vorenthalten wurde 
und versuchen, es von ihren Großeltern zu bekommen. 


3. Gesehlecht: Manner sind konservativer -- einige sind fast 
ganz einsprachig; Frauen dagegen, die früher als konservativ 
galten, sind viel mehr daran interesiert, wie sie und ihre 
Kinder gesellschaftlich vorankommen konnen. 
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Diese letztere Erscheinung steht aber schon in Zusammenhang mit 
dem Erwachen oder Wiedererwachen des okzitanischen Nationalismus, den 
hier (wie auch in der Bretagne) jeder Autofahrer fiir sich selbst sehen 
kann. 


3.5. Ein Amerikaner, Richard K. Seymour, hat ab 1957 über längere 
Perioden die Verhältnisse in dem Dorf Nienberge erforscht. Das Dorf 
liegt 7 km NW von Münster und hatte 1966 ca. 1800 Einwohner. Früher 
war es eine landliche Gemeinschaft, nach dem letzten Krieg wurde es 
allmahlich zu einem Vorort von Münster, jetzt ist es einverleibt. 

Dieser Faktor und die große Zahl von Flüchtlingen aus dem Osten, 
den sog. Zugezogenen, hat den westfalischen Dialekt erschüttert. Aber 
die Verdnderung lauft nicht so sehr auf eine Absorption des Neuhoch- 
deutschen hinaus, sondern auf eine gewisse Anpassung, nicht Substitu- 
tion. Im Verbalsystem z.B. war das Präteritum von singen 1913 noch 
sang d süngen, jetzt ist es sang œ% sangen, von kriegen 1913 kre:x x 
krieyen, heute kre:x ~ kre:yen, usw. 

Dies kann also wieder als Vereinfachung oder sogar als Regelver- 
Lust aufgefaßt werden. 


3.6. Aber diese Auffassung, besonders in der Form, in der sie Dress- 
ler (1972) für das Bretonische vertreten hat, ist nicht ohne Wider- 
spruch geblieben. Der Grazer Linguist Norman Dentson hat an dem 
deutschen Dialect von Séuris im Nordosten Italiens (deutsch die Zahre, 
NW von Udine und südlich von Lienz) gezeigt, daf man auch, oder eher, 
mit rule addition (17) oder "substitution of the rules of the inter- 
fering language for the native rules" (20) rechnen muß. In diesem 
Dorf wird neben einem archaischen deutschen Dialekt eine friaulische 
Mundart und die italienische Hochsprache verwendet. Die Beeinflussung 
verläuft fast ausschlieBlich in der Richtung Italienisch + Friaulisch 
+ Deutsch. 

So hat der Dialekt zwei Regeln für Bildung des Plurals von Sub- 
stantiven übernommen. Aus dem Friaulischen stammt die Regel, daf an 
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italienische und friaulische Entlehnungen jüngeren Datums -s antritt 
(z.B. de maestra-s "die Lehrerinnen"); ebenso die Regel, daß friau- 
lische Lehnworter auf -Z wie auch italienische Maskulina -č annehmen 
(z.B. de fazui "Fisolen", de jornali:8ti). 

Aufgrund derartiger Beobachtungen stellt sich die Frage, ob dieser 
Prozess des Regelverlustes oder Regelersatzes, wenn er weit genug fort- 
geschritten ist, zu einem Sprachtod führen kann, und weiter: ob Spra- 
chen gewóhnlich auf diese Weise "verschwinden"?  Denison (1977:21-2) 
meint, daB soziolinguistisches field-work eher darauf führt, daß der 
Sprachtod ein Sprachselbstmord ist: 


there comes a point when multilingual parents no longer consider 
it necessary or worthwhile for the future of their children to 
communicate with them in a low-prestige language variety...The 
languages at the lower end of the prestige scale retreat from 
ever increasing areas of their earlier functional domains... 
until there is nothing left for them appropriately to be used 
about. In this sense they may be said to "commit suicide". 
Languages die not from loss of rules, but from loss of speakers. 
...The direct cause of "language death" is seen to be social and 
psychological: parents cease transmitting the language in ques- 
tion to their offspring. 


3.7. Viele interessante Beobachtungen werden natürlich auch an nicht- 
indogermanischen Sprachen gemacht und deshalb móchte ich noch zwei Bei- 
spiele aus Nord-Amerika anführen. 


3.7.1. In einem gründlichen Aufsatz über Language Death, Language 
Contact, and Language Evolution beschäftigt sich Jane H. Hill 
hauptsächlich mit den den Sprachtod begleitenden sozialen und lin- 
guistischen Umständen und mit der Frage, wie sich die Sprach- 
struktur selbst verändert. 

Das Material kommt von zwei Uto-Aztek Indianersprachen Süd- 
kaliforniens, dem Cupefio und dem Luiseño. Dokumentation aus den 
letzten 40 Jahren zeigt, daB die modernen Sprecher kurze Satze 
vorziehen, die nur ein surface predicate haben; sie vermeiden die 
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untergeordneten Satze, die vor 40 Jahren noch sehr haufig waren. 
Es ist klar, daf diese Unterschiede mit dem Sprachverfall, wenn 
nicht Sprachtod, in Verbindung stehen und zur gleichen Zeit auch 
die zunehmende Bedeutung des Englischen verraten (46). 

1960-65 gab es 8 Cupeño-Sprecher, 4 Männer und 4 Frauen, 
alle wohl fast 70 oder noch alter. Luiseño wurde von 100 bis 
200 Sprechern gesprochen, die meisten mittleren Alters oder alter. 
Wahrscheinlich war kein Sprecher einsprachig, eher drei- oder so- 
gar vierspraching (47). Cupefio-Sprecher (1962) "controlled the 
structure of the language well, [but] they had lost a good deal 
of vocabulary" (50). Luiseño wurde gelegentlich sogar bei öffent- 
lichen Veranstaltungen verwendet; es wurde wahrscheinlich von 
den kleinen Kindern erlernt, aber im Schulalter nicht benutzt. 


3.7.2. Mein zweites Beispiel kommt aus Nordkalifornien und be- 
trifft die Indianer-Sprache Eastern Pomo, die nórdlich von San 
Francisco um den See Clear Lake gesprochen wurde und wird. 

Die Geschicke der Sprache und der Sprecher wurden jüngst von 
Sally MeLendon unter dem allgemeineren Gesichtspunkt How Languages 
Die: A Soctal History of Unstable Bilingualism among the Eastern 
Pomo behandelt. Vor den Berührungen mit europäischen Siedlern, 
etwa um 1830, kann die Zahl dieser Pomos um 3000 gewesen sein. 
Aber 70 Jahre spater, in der Volkszahlung von 1900, waren es nur 
noch 287, also weniger als 10% (144). Bis 1976 ist die Zahl de- 
rer, die Eastern Pomo als erste Sprache gelernt hatten und es 
noch, wenn nótig, flieBend sprachen, auf 20 bis 25 gesunken. 

Aber auch hier muß man noch weiter einschränken: eigentlich sind 
es nur die zwei Ehepaare, in denen beide Partner Eastern Pomo kon- 
nen, die normalerweise mehr, oder wenigstens ebenso oft, diese 
Sprache benützen als das Englische. 


Several of the other potentially fluent speakers prefer to 
use English in all communicative situations, the rest usually 
find it necessary [!] to use English, except when speaking to 
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the other handful of potential speakers (which they generally 
do infrequently unless they are neighbors). No amount of 
goodwill or effort on the part of individual speakers seems 
able to reverse the process now, and although speakers fre- 
quently express interest in seeing the language continue to 


be spoken, they find themselves daily using it less and less. 
(146) 


Auch hier bewahrheitet sich also, was wir schon oben fest- 
stellen konnten (3.6), daß nämlich die Sprache abstirbt, weil sie 
nicht mehr benützt wird. Wie die Verfasserin das so packend aus- 
driickt (148): 


the few surviving speakers of a language discover they no 
longer have sufficient occasions which permit the use of 
that language because so few other individuals speak it and 
for a variety of reasons -- such as lack of contact because 
of distance, or lack of compatibility or downright dislike 
-- they rarely talk with the few individuals who are still 
able to speak it. They do not turn mute, however. Rather 
they turn to the contacting language in an ever-expanding 
number of speech situations, and the "dying" language ceases 
to be spoken not from lack of speakers but from lack of use 
[my italics]. 


4. Wenn wir nun versuchen, aus diesen Einzelbeobachtungen einige all- 
gemeinere Sätze darüber abzuleiten, was eigentlich beim Sprachverfal | 
und Sprachtod vor sich geht, können wir vielleicht, wenn wir den Fall 
des Sprachmordes als, hoffentlich, einen Ausnahmefall beiseite lassen, 
die folgenden Punkte festhalten. 


4.1. Nur Sprachen von Minderheiten werden vom Sprachtod bedroht; dies 
bedeutet, daß die Sprecher zahlenmäßig unterlegen und zugleich unter- 
privilegiert, benachteiligt sind.? 


2Dressler & Wodak-Leodolter 1977a:9: "This view does not appear 
to be correct". 
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In einer zwei- oder mehrsprachigen Gemeinschaft ist es im all- 
gemeinen so, daß "the language (variety) most threatened is the one 
most lacking in social prestige" (Denison 1977:16). 


4.2. Der Abstieg zeigt sich in der Verwendung der Sprache: sie wird 
immer mehr auf die älteren Altersgruppen beschränkt, immer weniger von 
den jüngeren gebraucht (Schlieben-Lange 1977:105; Hill 1978:47); "dy- 
ing languages cease to be utilized for primary socialization" (Dressler 
& Wodak-Leodolter 1977a:8). 

Damit Hand in Hand geht die immer haufigere und intensivere Ver- 
wendung einer anderen Sprache oder sogar mehrerer anderer Sprachen. 


4.3. Die Endphase, Sprachtod, tritt ein, wenn die Alteren aussterben 
und keine Jüngeren mehr da sind, die die Sprache verwenden, oder ver- 
wenden konnten, 

Ist das aber Tod? Oder ist es, wie gesagt wurde (Denison 1977: 
21 f.), Selbstmord? Es kann sicher vorkommen, daß die Eltern meinen, 
sid dürften nicht die Chancen ihrer Kinder durch eine benachteiligte 
Sprache verringern oder sogar verbauen, Aber das ist nur die Halfte 
der Wahrheit: nicht nur die Eltern können aufhören, ihre Mutterspra- 
che den Kindern weiterzugeben, es kónnen auch die Kinder sich gegen 
eine Sprache auflehnen, die ihnen nur Verachtung und Nachteile ein- 
bringt. Ich denke hier besonders an Kieffers Beobachtungen, aber ich 
kann einen weiteren Fall hinzufügen: die Kinder eines befreundeten 
Ehepaares spielten im Alter von 4 und 5 Jahren im New Yorker Central 
Park und unterhielten sich in der Sprache ihrer Mutter, dem Finnischen. 
Sie merkten bald, daB sie von anderen Kindern gemieden wurden, und 
dies führte zu einer Vermeidung der Muttersprache. 


4,4, Eine wesentliche Bedingung des Sprachtodes scheint zu sein, nicht 
nur daB die Sprache von einer Minderheit gesprochen wird, sondern auch, 
daß die Minderheit physisch umringt, von einer dominanten Sprachgemein- 
schaft umgeben ist. "Only as the community is surrounded and absorbed 
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into a larger community, does it tend to drop its own language and to 
take on that of the larger group" (Swadesh 1948:234A). Vgl. dazu die 
Lage in Sauris oder die Aufsaugung der Franken im ersten Jahrtausend 

durch die umgebenden (und zunachst besiegten!) Gallo-Romanen. 


4.5. Ein Experte für Minderheitssprachen hat die These aufgestellt, 
daB alle kleinen Sprachen in der nahen Zukunft aussterben werden (Kloss 
1969:293 f.; Dressler & Wodak-Leodolter 1977a:5). Möglich -- aber das 
Aufleben der nationalistischen Strómungen in Westeuropa und anderswo 
kann solche Prophezeiungen noch Lügen strafen. 


4.6. Was die Sprachstruktur selbst angeht, so kann zunachst ganz all- 
gemein festgestellt werden, daß in einem Zustand der Diglossia (wenn 
zwei Sprachen oder zwei Varianten einer Sprache nebeneinander gebraucht 
werden) die nicht-dominante Sprache in den letzten Phasen ihrer Exis- 
Lenz normalerweise pidginisiert wird (Dressler & Wodak-Leodolter 1977a: 
6; Dressler 1977:32). In einem gewissen MaBe ist das bei allen west- 
europäischen Sprachen in ihrem Verhältnis zum Amerikanischen der Fall. 
Das kann am Deutschen beobachtet werden, ist aber auch in dem umvergeß- 
lichen franglats von General de Gaulle sehr plastisch verewigt.? 


4.7. Alle Teile der Grammatik und der Sprache im allgemeinen sind 
wahrend des Prozesses dem Verfall ausgesetzt (Dressler & Wodak-Leo- 
dolter 1977a:9). Hier entsteht aber eine Frage. Werden alle Ebenen 
gleichzeitig in Mitleidenschaft gezogen oder gibt es eine Hierarchie 
des Verfalls, etwa, daß zuerst das Lexikon, dann die Phonologie und 
Morphologie, und als allerletztes die Syntax angegriffen wird? Diese 


?Nach der englischen Wochenschrift The Economist (26 January, 
1980, S. 55) hat die franzôsische Regierung jetzt den Kampf gegen 
franglats und allgemein gegen das Anglo-Amerikanische aufgegeben und 
möchte nur die Rolle als zweite Weltsprache (!) verteidigen. 
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Frage wurde bejaht (Ruoff 1973:51), aber auch verneint (Dressler & 
Wodak-Leodolter 1977a:9). Aber im Hinblick auf die Feststellung von 
Jane Hill (1978:50), daB Cupeño-Sprecher die Grammatik noch gut be- 
herrschten, dagegen einen guten Teil des Lexikons verloren hätten, 
kann die Frage nicht als entschieden gelten, sie muß vielmehr noch 
sehr genau untersucht werden. 


4.8. Bisher ist sehr wenig Konkretes über den Verlauf des Verfalls 
bekannt. Beobachtungen wie die, daß Sätze gekürzt werden, daß Unter- 
ordnungen vermieden werden, sind eine Raritat. Anstrengungen müssen 
auch in dieser Richtung gemacht werden. 


4.9. Von großer Bedeutung scheint mir die Formel (siehe oben 3.2): 


reduced use of a Language will also lead to 


a reduced form of that language. 
II 


5. Die eben erwahnte Pidginisierung Westeuropas durch das Amerika- 
nische bringt uns aber zurück auf die Eingangs schon angedeutete Tat- 
sache, daß Verfall auch ohne Endergebnis Tod im Nebeneinander von 
Sprachen eintreten kann. Verfall ist also hier eigentlich im Sinne 
von Umgestaltung zu verstehen, wobei auch angenommen wird, daß diese 
Umgestaltung mit einer Vereinfachung des Systems (wenigstens auf 
einigen Gebieten) Hand in Hand geht. 

Für einen wichtigen, wenn auch nicht den einzigen Aspekt dieses 
Problems dürfte es nützlich sein, eine These betreffend den Übergang 
des Altiranischen in das Mitteliranische kurz zu analysieren. 


6% In einer ausgezeichneten Übersicht hat Antoine Meillet 1912 dem 
gelehrten Publikum seines Landes ein Panorama der indogermanischen 
Sprachen geboten, die kürzlich in Asien entdeckt worden waren. Das 
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Gros der Funde war in iranischen Sprachen geschrieben, von denen bald 
vier identifiziert werden konnten. Zwei stellten die südliche, bzw. 
nördliche, Variante des Westiranischen dar, die südliche war identisch 
mit dem sogenannten Pahlavi und wird heute als Mittelpersisch bezeich- 
net, die nördliche war das (Mittel)Parthische. Der dritte iranische 
Dialekt wurde von dem durch Lou Salomé breiteren Kreisen bekannt ge- 
wordenen Gottinger Iranisten Carl Friedrich Andreas als Sogdisch er- 
kannt, von dem bis dahin nur die Monatsnamen bekannt waren. Die Exis- 
tenz des vierten Dialekts wurde vorher nicht einmal geahnt: es war 
eine komplette Überraschung, daß in dem Königreich von Khotan in der 
Mitte von Chinesisch Turkestan (heute Sinkiang) eine iranische Sprache 
der Saka-Völker, die heute sehr passend als (Khotan-)Sakisch bezeich- 
net wird, im ersten Jahrtausend n.Chr. gesprochen wurde. 

Meillet war nun überzeugt, daß der Zustand, der in der sprach- 
lichen Entwicklung innerhalb des iranischen Reiches beobachtet werden 
konnte, eine wichtige allgemeine Lehre für die Theorie der diachronen 
Sprachwissenschaft beinhalte. Er hat nämlich festgestellt, daß alle 
vier Varianten des Iranischen zur Zeit, als sie aufgezeichnet wurden, 
d.h. in den ersten Jahrhunderten unserer Zeitrechnuna "einen auBer- 
ordentlich fortgeschrittenen Grad des Verfalls und der Entwicklung" 
(Meillet 1912:150) erreicht haben. Welchen Dialekt man auch betrach- 
tet, eines wird immer wieder klar: das Iranische war schon im l.Jh. 
n.Chr. in mancher Hinsicht "ebenso fern und vielleicht noch fernev vom 
alt-indogermanischen Typus wie die heutigen romanischen und germani- 
schen Sprachen. Nirgends auf dem Gebiet des Indogermanischen war die 
Entwicklung so rasch wie im Iranischen" (ebenda). 

Aber nach Meillets Ansicht können wir einen wichtigen weiteren 
Schritt tun, wir können für diese unerwartet rasche Entwicklung auch 
eine Erklärung finden: "Die Erklärung für diese Tatsache liegt ohne 
Zweifel darin, daß das Iranische die erste indogermanische Sprache 
war, die im Dienste eines großen Reiches, des Reiches der Achämeniden, 
stand und daß die aufeinander folgenden Eroberungen und besonders die 
Gründung des Achämenidenreiches das Iranische über ein Riesengebiet 
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verbreiteten" (S. 151). 
Noch praziser kann man sagen, dañ der Grund für diese überrasch- 
ende Entwicklung in der betrachtlich gednderten Rolle der Sprache lag: 


Zur Sprache eines Reiches zu werden, ist für eine Sprache die 
ernsteste Krise: ...verschiedenen Volkern aufgedrängt und über 
weite Gebiete als Kommunikationsmittel dienend, muBten sich die 
iranischen Dialekte zwangsläufig schnell verändern. Während 
jener Perioden, in denen die Macht zersplittert war und das Land 
zum Teil unter fremder Herrschaft war..., waren die erhaltenden 
Kräfte geschwächt oder gar ganz zerstört. Die Folge war, daß 

im ersten Jahrhundert n.Chr., schon vor der sassanidischen Zeit, 
die verschiedenen iranischen Dialekte weiter entwickelt waren 
als fast alle anderen Sprachen der indogermanischen Sprachfami- 
lie zur selben Zeit... (ebenda) 


Die Grundideen können also wie folgt zusammengefaßt werden: 


I, Die verschiedenen iranischen Dialekte zeigen als das Ergeb- 
nis einer ungewöhnlich schnellen Entwicklung seit dem Anfang 
unserer Zeitrechnung einen Zustand des Verfalls, der mehr 
fortgeschritten ist als irgend etwas, was wir aus den roma- 
nischen oder germanischen Sprachen kennen. 


2; Diese rasche Entwicklung erklärt sich dadurch, daß mit der 
Gründung des Achämenidenreiches das Iranische sich über rie- 
sige Gebiete verbreitete und so eine Reichssprache wurde, 
die erste in der Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
die diese Rolle übernahm. 


3. Die Sprache eines Großreiches ist von tödlichen Gefahren 
bedroht. Auf unverwandte Völker oktroyiert, als Kommunika- 
tionsmittel auf riesigen Gebieten verwendet, wurden die er- 
haltenden Kräfte der iranischen Dialekte verwässert und ge- 
schwächt, was zu ihrer beschleunigten Entwicklung oder bes- 
ser gesagt zu ihrem Verfall führte. 


7. Nach der beharrlichen und oft brillanten Arbeit von zwei Genera- 
tionen von selbstlosen Forschern haben wir natürlich heute eine viel 
breitere und viel genauere Kenntnis von den verschiedenen iranischen 
Dialekten als es im zweiten Jahrzehnt unseres Jahrhunderts möglich war. 
Aber gerade deshalb ist es wichtig zu prüfen, ob Meillets Thesen auf- 
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rechterhalten werden konnen oder modifiziert werden müssen. Eine kurze 
Ubersicht der frühen iranischen Dialekte, die uns heute bekannt sind, 
dürfte uns dabei Hilfe leisten.* 


7.1. Von den zwei westiranischen Dialekten ist Parthisch, die Sprache 
des Arsakidenreiches als erster bezeugt. Schon im ersten Jahrhundert 
v.Chr. erscheint das Parthische auf zahlreichen Ostraka, die bei Nisa, 
in der Nähe von ASxabad, der Hauptstadt von Turkmenistan, gefunden 
wurden. Dann folgt das Awroman Pergament aus dem Jahre 50 n.Chr. Aber 
sprachwissenschaftlich nützliche, auswertbare Texte, und nicht nur Fol- 
gen von aramaischen Ideogrammen erscheinen das erste Mal in den In- 
schriften des 3. Jahrhunderts n.Chr., denen dann bald die viel zahl- 
reicheren manichaischen Denkmaler folgen. 


7.2. Mittelpersisch, die Sprache der Persis, der Heimat der Sassani- 
den, erscheint wiederum in einer sprachwissenschaftlich nützlichen 
Form zum ersten Mal im 3. Jahrhundert n.Chr. auf Inschriften, denen 
dann wieder reichliche manichaische Texte aus Turfan folgen, von der 
groBen zoroastrischen Literatur nicht zu sprechen, die in Pahlavi- 
Schrift aufgezeichnet und überliefert worden ist. 


7.3. Sogdisch, die Sprache der Sogdier, ist in einem geringen Ausmaß 
aus der Heimat Sogdiana (besonders aus Samarkand, Bukhara und von dem 
Berg Mugh) bekannt, aber das Gros unseres Materials kommt aus Turfan 
und Tun-Huang in Chinesisch Turkestan, wo sogdische Flüchtlinge sich 
niederließen, nachdem ihre Heimat von Alexander dem Großen zerstört 
wurde. 


“Für das Parthische und Mittelpersische siehe Henning 1958:27 f., 
40 f., 43 £.; über das Sogdische Dresden 1970:35 f.; über die alten 
Briefe Henning 1958:55, Harmatta 1979:159, 164 f.; über Khwaresmisch 
Henning 1966; über Baktrisch Gershevitch 1967, Harmatta 1969; über 
Khotansakisch Dresden 1970:38 f., Emmerick 1968. 
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Die friihesten Aufzeichnungen in sogdischer Schrift erscheinen auf 
Munzen aus dem 2. Jahrhundert n.Chr., aber die frühesten Texte sind 
zweifellos die alten Brtefe, die von Sir Aurel Stein in einem Wachtturm 
der chinesischen Mauer westlich von Tun-huang entdeckt wurden. Ob 
diese nun in die erste Halfte oder ins letzte Jahrzehnt des 2. Jahr- 
hunderts n.Chr. oder erst ins frühe 4. Jahrhundert datiert werden müs- 
sen -- sie sind jedenfalls die frühesten Denkmaler, die die Struktur 
der Sprache enthüllen. Aber das Gros der sogdischen Texte ist späteren 
Ursprungs, aus der Zeit vom 5.-11. Jahrhundert n.Chr. 


7.4. Khwaresmisch, die Sprache der alten Satrapie von XPärazmis, ist 
ziemlich gut bekannt aus der mohammedanischen Zeit, aber für die frü- 
here Periode, die für unser Problem wichtiger ist, ist das Material 
kaum ausreichend. Sowjetische Expeditionen haben Inschriften in einem 
vorislamischen, aus dem aramaischen entwickelten Alphabet ans Tages- 
licht gebracht, zum Teil bei Topraq Kala (1948-49), zum Teil bei Tog 
Kala (1962); die Inschriften stammen aus dem 2. bzw. 7.-8. Jahrhundert. 
Aber die Schwierigkeiten der Entzifferung (oder Lesung) sind so groß, 
daB zur Zeit der Linguist keine nennenswerte Belehrung diesen Texten 
entnehmen kann. 


7.5. Eine 25 Zeilen umfassende Inschrift in griechischen Buchstaben, 
aber in einer unbekannten Sprache wurde 1957 von französischen Archä- 
ologen bei Surkh-Khotal, dem alten Bagolango, in Afghanistan gefunden. 
Die Sprache hat sich als ein ostiranischer Dialekt entpuppt, und Hen- 
ning hat für sie die passende Bezeichnung Baktrisch vorgeschlagen. 
Die Inschrift selbst stammt wahrscheinlich aus dem 2. Jahrhundert. 


7.6. Die beträchtlichen Denkmäler des Khotansakischen kamen in Khotan, 
südwestlich von Kashgar, ans Licht, während in Tumshug, unweit von Ma- 
ral Bashi, nordöstlich von Khotan, Reste eines verwandten aber archa- 
ischen Dialekts gefunden worden sind. Die Texte umspannen die vier 
Jahrhunderte von 600 bis ungefähr 1000 n.Chr. 
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8. Diese kurze Übersicht zeigt, daß es verfehlt ist, von einem all- 

gemeinen raschen Verfall der iranischen Dialekte seit dem ersten Jahr- 
hundert n.Chr. zu sprechen. Wir kónnen ja in der Tat feststellen, daf 
keine mitteliranische Sprache aus diesem Jahrhundert bekannt ist. Die 
frühesten Zeugnisse kommen aus dem 


. Jahrhundert n.Chr. für das Altkhwaresmische und Baktrische, 
Jahrhundert n.Chr. für das Parthische und Mittelpersische, 
Jahrhundert n.Chr. für das Sogdische, 

Jahrhundert n.Chr. für das Khotanesische. 


N + W MN 


Natürlich sollen diesen allgemeinen Angaben nicht implizieren, daf die 
verschiedenen Dialekte erst in den angegebenen Jahrhunderten niederge- 
schrieben worden sind. Die Angaben stellen nur das Datum der ersten Be- 
zeugung fest. Es ist sehr unwahrscheinlich, daß es keine Versuche, die 
betreffende Sprache zu schreiben, vor den angegebenen Perioden gegeben 
hatte, aber zur Zeit haben wir keine früheren Texte. 

Noch interessanter ist die Tatsache, daf wir reichliche Beweise 
dafür haben, daß nicht nur kein allgemeiner Verfall in allen iranischen 
Ländern zur selben Zeit eingetreten ist, sondern daß das Tempo dieser 
Entwicklung in den verschiedenen Regionen sehr verschieden war. Ein 
früher Verfall kann in der Tat nur für das Westiranische behauptet wer- 
den. 


8.1. Als die ersten Denkmäler erscheinen (3. Jahrhundert n.Chr.) haben 
das Parthische und das Mittelpersische schon alles aufgegeben, was für 
die Nominalflexion charakteristisch war, nämlich die Genusunterschiede, 
das Casussystem und den Dual: Singular und Plural haben je eine Form 
bewaht (z.B. sah "Konig", Sahan oder &àhzn "Könige"). Auch wenn zwei 
Formen vorhanden sind (z.B. pid und pidar "Vater", vom Nom. pzitä und 
Gen. pitarah oder pitarahya), können sie nicht zur Differenzierung von 
Casusformen dienen. Daß das frühere, vollere System zunächst zu dem 
Gegensatz von Nominativ und Genitiv (und nicht Nominativ und Akkusativ) 
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reduziert wurde, zeigt sich bei den Personalpronomina, val. das Per- 
sonalpronomen der 2. Singularis tä/tö aus früherem tuvam/tava. 

Das Verbalsystem ist ebenso stark vereinfacht. Das Präsens hat 
vier Modi (Ind., Konj., Opt., Impv.) beibehalten, aber das synthetische 
Perfekt wurde durch einen analytischen Typus mit dem Partizip der Ver- 
gangenheit ersetzt, der bei intransitiven Verben als Aktiv (z.B. ämad 
hàm "ich bin gekommen"), bei transitiven Verben als Passiv (z.B. u-tän 
paimöxt hàm "und ich wurde von euch bekleidet") funktioniert. 


8.2. Ganz anders ist die Lage bei den ostiranischen Sprachen. Um mit 
dem Sogdischen anzufangen, hat das Nomen nicht nur den Genusunterschied 
bewahrt, sondern auch die komplizierte Flexton; vgl. z.B. den Nachfol- 
ger von baga- "Gott" (Mask.) im Singular: 


Nom. vayi 
Vok. vaya 
Akk. vayu 
Gen.-Dat. vayT 
Abl. vaya 
Lok. vayya. 


Das Verbum hat vier Modi im Präsens und auch das alte Imperfektum 
bewahrt und sogar das Augment, wenn das Verb ein Praverb hatte, z.B. 
par-wart- "drehen": partwart- aus *part-a-wart-. Das erneuerte ana- 
lytische Perfekt hat bei Intransitiven ein Femininum im Christlich Sog- 
dischen, z.B. nyt’? "sie ist hinausgegangen" aus *niZ-itä; bei Transi- 
tiven wird es mit Sär- "halten" gebildet, das an den Akkusativ (Neut- 
rum ?, vgl. lat. eaptum habeo) des Perfektpartizips angehängt wird; vgl. 
vuydu-Sär- "erlösen". 

Das Sogdische hat auch einen (erneuerten) Potentialis mit dem Per- 
fektpartizip und dem Hilfsverbum "tun", d.h. kun- oder wan-, gebildet, 
der in anderen iranischen Sprachen ein typologisches Pendant hat, vgl. 
altpersisch ("es gab keinen, der") magum x$asam ditam Zaxrtya "dem Ma- 
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gier die Macht hätte nehmen können", manichaisch-sogdisch xë änzt kundt 


"er kann nicht bringen", khotanesisch ne...mandu yantmä "ich kann nicht 
bleiben". 


8.3. Ungefähr dasselbe kann auch über den Konservativismus des Khota- 
nesischen ausgesagt werden. Wie das Emmerick zusammengefaBt hat:  Kho- 
tanesisch, besonders in der alten Sprachform, besitzt noch immer ein 
komplexes Flexionssystem und bewahrt mehr von dem indogermanischen 
Flexionssystem als irgendeine andere iranische Sprache. So hat das 
Verbum noch immer Endungen für die drei Personen des Singulars und Plu- 
rals im Aktiv und im Medium, und in den Modalformen des Konjunktivs, 
Optativs und Injunktivs. Das Altkhotanesische bewahrt in der Nominal- 
flexion in der Einzahl sechs von den acht dem Indogermanischen zuge- 
schriebenen Casus und im Plural fünf. 


8.4. Das Altkhwaresmische scheint bisher nichts für unsere Zwecke 
Nützliches zu bieten. Umso überraschender ist es, daß zu islamischen 
Zeiten die Sprache noch immer Züge aufweist, die ebenso archaisch sind 
wie diejenigen, die in ihren alteren Verwandten, Sogdisch und Khotane- 
sisch, auftreten. So hat z.B. das Nomen, das Maskulinum und Femininum 
unterscheidet, noch immer unterschiedliche Formen für den Nominativ und 
Akkusativ, den Genitiv, den Ablativ und Lokativ. Das Verbum hat noch 
vier Modi und ein Imperfekt mit Augment. 


8.5. Obwohl das Baktrische viel früher aufgezeichnet wurde, bietet es 
nichts Vergleichbares. Natürlich kann man feststellen, daß das Nomen 
den Nominativ-Akkusativ und den Genitiv (Kavnpxo bzw. Kavnbur) unter- 
scheidet, aber in der Verbalflexion ist nur der Optativ mit ma in pro- 
hibitiven Nebensätzen verwendet (z.B. ua yaonıo 3. Sing. "soll nicht 
entbehren") nennenswert. Ein Perfektum wie oaorrvôo "sie wurden ge- 
führt", das dieselbe Funktion aufweist wie das parthische vast hénd, 
ist eher wegen der Neuerung bemerkenswert als für den Konservativismus, 
den man im Ostiranischen erwarten würde. 
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9. Statt eines allgemeinen Verfalls, der um den Beginn unserer Zeit- 
rechnung eingesetzt und alle iranischen Dialekte in Mitleidenschaft 
gezogen hatte, finden wir ein differenzierteres und deswegen auch viel 
interessanteres Bild. Anstelle des angeblich einheitlichen Zerfalls 
finden wir eine ganz klare Dichotomie: Verfall im Westen auf dem Ge- 
biet des modernen Iran, aber bemerkenswerten Konservativismus im Nor- 
den und Osten in den auBenliegenden Gebieten. Und mit der Erkenntnis 
dieses internen Zwiespalts müssen wir auch den angeblichen Grund in 
Frage stellen, namlich die Rolle des Iranischen als einer Sprache eines 
weltweiten Reiches. 


9.1. Nach Meillet hat diese Rolle als Folge nach sich gezogen, daß die 
iranische Sprache fremden Völkern aufgezwungen wurde, und der Georauch 
des Iranischen als Kommunikationsmittel über riesige Gebiete brachte 
die Schwachung der selbsterhaltenden Krafte mit sich. In Wahrheit hat 
keine derartige Entwicklung im iranischen Reich stattgefunden. 


9.2. Im Gegensatz zu dem Vorbild dieser Hypothese, namlich dem Schick- 
sal des Lateins im romischen Reich, war das Iranische nie zur Sprache 
des Reiches außerhalb der eigentlichen iranischen Länder geworden. Die 
Entwicklung war ganz anders. Wir wissen, daß zur Zeit der Achämeniden 
die lingua franca des Reiches das Aramaische war und nach dem Untergang 
des Achämenidenreiches wurde diese Rolle zweifelsohne mit dem Griechi- 
schen geteilt, aber nicht mit dem Iranischen. 


9,3. Es kann auch nicht gesagt werden, daß die riesige Ausbreitung des 
Reiches -- jetzt auf die eigentlichen iranischen Länder begrenzt -- ei- 
nen Zerfall ausgelöst hätte, denn wir sehen ja, daß das Gros dieses Ge- 
biets im Großen und Ganzen von den Kräften des Verfalls unberührt blieb, 
die nur in dem westlichen Sektor des Sprachgebietes wirksam wurden. 


9.4. Wenn wir nun diesen Sektor genauer ins Auge fassen, können wir 
sehen, daß hier die Disintegration schon lange vor dem angeblichen 
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Beginn des Verfalls im ersten Jahrhundert unserer Ara angefangen hat. 
Die Achamenideninschriften zeigen von allem Anfang an, daß in der Nomi- 
nalflexion Genitiv und Dativ zusammengefallen waren und in den Verbal- 
flexion ereilte das Imperfekt, den Aorist und das Perfekt dasselbe 
Schicksal, indem sie alle in einer einheitlichen Vergangenheitsform 
aufgingen.? Die Thematisierung der konsonantischen Stämme erscheint 
zum ersten Mal in der letzten Inschrift von Darius dem Großen (tunu- 
vatahya, DNb 9), eine Entwicklung, die im 4. Jahrhundert v.Chr. zu ei- 
ner wahren Flut werden wird, wenn in den Inschriften von Artaxerxes II 
(405-359) und Artaxerxes III (359-338) Formen wie Darayavaugahya, Xša- 
yarsahya auftreten, die Disintegration der Flexionsklassen z.B. durch 
bumam, asmänäm, Sayatam bezeugt wird und die Auflösung der Genusunter- 
schiede z.B. durch ¿mam hadi& angezeigt wird, und sogar der Gebrauch 
der Casus in einer Phrase wie tya mam kartä höchst verworren erscheint. 


9.5. Dieser Verfall im spaten Achdmenidenreich kontrastiert sehr scharf 
mit der guten Erhaltung des Ostiranischen im Avesta. Ebenso scharf kon- 
trastiert auch das Westiranische der frühen nachchristlichen Jahrhun- 
derte mit den ostiranischen Dialekten viel spaterer Zeiten. 


10. Nun konnten auch diejenigen, die sich von diesen Beobachtungen be- 
eindrucken lassen, noch immer das Gefühl haben, daß zwar die These ei- 
nes allgemeinen Verfalls aller iranischen Dialekte um den Anfang unse- 
rer Ara vielleicht aufzugeben sei, daB aber die Unberechenbarkeit 
sprachlicher Entwicklung so gut bekannt sei, daß wir nicht über diese 
allgemeine Wahrheit hinaus nach besonderen Gründen für den frappanten 
Gegensatz zwischen Ost und West suchen dürften. 

Eine solche Auffassung muß aber, wie mir scheint, aufgegeben wer- 
den, wenn wir bemerken, daß ähnliche Erscheinungen und in ihrer Folge 


SFür den Zusammenfall dieser Tempora siehe Wüst 1966:172 f.; Cow- 
gill 1969; Lazard 1976:184 f. 
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ahnliche Systemveranderungen lange vor den entsprechenden iranischen 
Veranderungen eingetreten sind. Das linguistische Medium, in dem die- 
se Erscheinungen zu beobachten sind, ist das sogenannte Reichsaramä- 
Zeche, das die allgemeine Sprache des Nahen Ostens im assyrischen, 
babylonischen und persischen Reich war, zunächst von ca. 700 bis 300 
v.Chr., aber auch später, als es durch das Mittelaramäische (300 v.Chr. 
- 200 n.Chr.) ersetzt wurde. P 

Im Ostaramaischen hat der casus determinativus seinen besonderen 
Wert verloren und wurde um 500 v.Chr. die normale Form. Dieser Trend 
zu einem Einformsystem wurde verstarkt durch den Ersatz des Status con- 
structus durch die periphrastische Konstruktion mit dz, das dem persi- 
schen Zzüfet entspricht. Im Verbalsystem ist der Trend zur Schaffung 
einer zweigliedrigen Opposition von Präsens und Narrativ-Konstativ von 
Bedeutung. Als ein Gegenbild zu diesen Entwicklungen, die offenbar 
denen im Westen Irans parallel verliefen, kann nicht übersehen werden, 
daß das Altpersische einen großen Einfluß auf das Aramäische ausübte, 
sowohl im Lexikon wie auch in der Grammatik; so ist z.B. die ausschließ- 
lich ostaramäische Konstruktion qtZl 1- zweifelsohne unter dem Einfluß 
der altpersischen Konstruktion mana kartam "von mir wurde gemacht" ent- 
standen. 


11. Diese Parallelitäten stellen ganz klar einen Fall von Sprachbund- 
phänomenen dar, die seit den ersten Versuchen von Edward Sapir und Ro- 
man Jakobson mit so großem Erfolg untersucht worden sind. Die eben ge- 
machten Beobachtungen genügen schon an sich, um zu beweisen, daß die 
eigenartige Position des Westiranischen innerhalb des iranischen Krei- 
ses dem Einfluß des Aramäischen zu verdanken ist, und weitere Forschung 
wird sicherlich den Umfang der beiderseitigen Einflüsse in dieser Re- 
gion noch klarer herausstellen. 


6Für das Aramäische siehe Kutscher 1970. 
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12. Zum Schluß sei mir noch gestattet, darauf hinzuweisen, daf dieser 
tiefgehende Einfluß des Semitischen auf das Westiranische nicht iso- 
liert dasteht. Ich habe schon öfters zeigen können, was für einen 
großen Einfluß die semitische Welt auf das ganze Arische, später nur 
auf das Iranische ausgeübt hat (vgl. Szemerényi 1964; 1977:361 f.; 
1980). 


li Um 2000 v.Chr. wurde unter dem EinfluB des Semitischen in 
der arischen Gruppe das ererbte Vokaldreieck a, e, o des 
Indogermanischen auf den einzigen Vokal a reduziert. 


2 Unter dem fortdauernden Einfluß der semitischen Sprachen 
erleidet das iranische System weitere, anderswo unbekannte, 
Veränderungen im Lexikon und auf allen Gebieten des Sprach- 
systems, besonders in der Lautlehre, z.B. durch die Spiran- 
tisierung der vorkonsonantischen Verschlußlaute (vgl. begad- 


kefat !). 


34 Nur das Altpersische wurde von einem weiteren Wandel be- 


rührt, nämlich von dem Wandel von iranisch z und s zu Ó 
und p. 


4. Endlich habe ich in diesem Vortrag zu zeigen versucht, daf 
die Disintegration des westiranischen Systems durch das 
Aramaische ausgelóst wurde. 


Je Als ein letztes Glied in dieser Kette von anhaltenden semi- 
tischen Einflüssen konnte die durchgreifende Beeinflussung 
des Persischen von seiten des Arabischen genannt werden -- 
aber das ist schon eine andere Geschichte. 


III 


Im Gegensatz zu den im ersten Teil behandelten Erscheinungen, 
die schon zum Sprachtod geführt haben, bzw. aller Wahrscheinlichkeit 
nach zu einem solchen führen werden (wenn kein nationalistischer Auf- 
stand dies verhindert !), zeigt der Fall des westlichen Irans, daf 
hier zwar der Einfluß der semitischen Welt zu riesigen Umwalzungen, 
nicht aber zu einem Sprachtod geführt hatte. Statt eines Sprachver- 
falls sollten wir in diesem Fall, und vielleicht ganz allgemein in 
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allen ähnlichen Fallen, eher von einer Umstrukturierung der Sprache 
sprechen. Auch so bleiben aber noch genug historische Falle, in denen 
fremder Einfluß zur stufenweisen Aufgabe der eigenen Sprache und so zu 
einem Sprachverfall führt, der dann normalerweise irreversibel bleibt 
und in einem Sprachtod endet. 7/8 


’Es ist vielleicht auch für den heutigen Leser nützlich, auf zwei 
frühere Behandlungen des Themas zu verweisen, einmal Vendryes 1933 und 
zum anderen Terracini 1957.  Andrerseits móchte ich auch nicht ver- 
säumen, zwei ganz neue relevante Aufsätze zu erwähnen, die die laut- 
lichen Interferenzmöglichkeiten (Meid-Heller 1979) und die lexikali- 
schen und damit auch intern-semantischen Veränderungen (Gusmani 1979, 
da auch Hinweise auf frühere Schriften) untersuchen. 

9Ich möchte hier noch meinen Dank dafür aussprechen, daß ich am 
3l. Jan. 1980 auf Einladung von Herrn Prof. Carlo de Simone Gelegen- 
heit hatte, über diese Probleme vor dem Linguistenkreis der Universität 
Tübingen einen Vortrag zu halten; aus der anschließenden Diskussion 
habe ich vieles gelernt. 
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SCHWUNDSTUFIGE FORMEN VON LANGVOKALISCHEN VERBEN 
IM ALTINDISCHEN 


JOHANN TISCHLER 
Justus-Liebig-Universität, Giessen 


Zu den wichtigsten Lautgesetzen in der Indogermanistik gehört die 
verschiedene Behandlung von idg. *s: Während dieser Murmelvokal! sich 
im Indoiranischen zu Z entwickelte, weisen alle anderen idg. Einzelspra- 
chen hier -- in der Schwundstufe zu den Langvokalen ä, 3, ö -- einheit- 
lich a auf. Als Standardbeispiele für diese wesentliche Erscheinung 
gelten Fälle wie? 


ai. sthi-ta- "stehend": gr. otatds, lat. stdtus 
ai. a-di-ta "er gab" (3. Sg.Aor.Med.): gr. £-60-10 


ai. pitar- "Vater": gr. natfp, lat. pater, usw. 


Aus derartigen Ausführungen muß man den Eindruck gewinnen?, daß der Wan- 


lA. Fick: "Schwa indogermanicum", Bezzenbergers Beiträge 3 (1879), 
157-65 (S. 157: "Dieses ursprüngliche e, o, das ich der Kürze wegen 
Schwa nenne, erscheint im Sanskrit meist als i, i [vor und hinter Labi- 
alen auch als u, ü], im Zend als e, i, im Griechischen vorwiegend als 
a im Deutschen als o [got. u]"). 

“Vel. Szemerényi, Einführung in die vergleichende Sprachwissen- 
schaft, 1970, 34 (stellvertretend für die anderen geläufigen Handbücher) 
sowie Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik I, 1896, 17ff., 80ff. 

Selbst aus Wackernagel 1.c., wo die Gegenbeispiele über verschie- 
dene Stellen verstreut sind. 
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del von idg. *e zu arisch £ ausnahmslos ist und die schwundstufigen 
Formen von langvokalischen Wurzeln (d.h. in der Regel Verben) ¿ auf- 
weisen: Das ist jedoch nicht der Fall; weder lassen sich die Bei- 
spiele für *s > z "beliebig vermehren" noch ist der Z-Vokalismus in 
der Schwundstufe von langvokalischen Verben regelmäßig. Ja, bei ge- 
nauerem Zusehen erweist es sich, daB die Verben mit Z in der Schwund- 


stufe gegenüber anderen Realisierungsmöglichkeiten insgesamt gesehen 
in der Minderheit sind:* 


Strukturell gesehen sind drei verschiedene Möglichkeiten zu unter- 
scheiden?, nämlich: 


Es Beibehaltung des Vollstufenvokalismus, wobei hier besonders 
wurzelhaftes @ von Interesse ist (Typus Aryati "preist", Ptz. 


artta- usw., s.u.); daneben auch Fälle mit wurzelhaftem 7, 2, 
und i. 


2; Quantitativer Ablaut @ x a von Typus gähate "taucht" : gähana 
"tief" (RV) ist relativ selten. Ausserlich gehören jedoch 
noch eine ganze Reihe von anderen morphologischen Erschein- 
ungen hierher, so 


a. Det Set-Wurzeln mit ihrem Nebeneinander von à (Voll- 
stufe der 1. Silbe) und a (Kontraktion von silbischem 
Nasal mit Schwunstufenreflex der zweiten Silbe bei dop- 
pelter Schwundstufe) wie in jdnate "erzeugt" : jata- 
(*gne-t6-); 


b. Thematische Flexionsformen von Verben mit wurzelschlies- 
sendem Langvokal -G-, da idg. *s bzw. sein ai. Vertreter 


"Da es sich im folgenden um die Darstellung der synchron vorhand- 
enen Ablautsmechanismen handelt, bleiben diejenigen (angeblichen) Set- 
Wurzeln ausser Betracht, bei denen lediglich ein Z in zweiter Silbe auf 
die Moglichkeit hinweist, dass hier eine schwere Basis mit Langvokal in 
zweite Silbe vorliegt, vgl. Fälle wie asita-, ucitä-, kupitá-, kyéita-, 
kgudhita-, trsitä-, rupita-, vidita-, hrsita- (s. Hirt, Idg. Gramm., IT, 
1921, 59, 108ff.). 

SPhonologisch gesehen sind hingegen 6 verschiedene Möglichkeiten 
in der Realisierung der Schwundstufe von Langvokalen zu berücksichtigen 
(vgl. auch Renou, Grammaire de la langue védique, 1952, 26), nämlich (1) 
Beibehaltung von à; (2) Vokal Z; (3) Analogisch gedehntes 7; (4) Vokal- 
losigkeit (verschieden zu erklären); (5) Vokal u (so noch Renou, wohl 
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vor vokalisch anlauten Endungen bzw. Suffixen schwindet, 
vgl. daher Reihen wie ghrä-ti "riecht" : ji-ghr-äti, da- 
dati "gibt" usw. 


Cy Bei der Bildung des reduplizierten Aorist kommt es aus 
rhythmischen Griinden zur Ktirzung der Wurzelsilbe, vel. 
rädh- "bereiten" : artradham usw., s.u. 


3.  Abstufung à œ% t, die angeblich "regelrechte" Bildung vom 
Typus dräti "schläft" : Ptz. ni-dritä- "schlafend". 


4. Eine Sonderrolle nehmen die diphthongischen Wurzeln ein, die 
für die Genese und den Ausbau des verbalen Ablautsystems sich- 
erlich von entscheidender Bedeutung waren, vgl. Fälle wie &yä- 
yati /8t-yate "macht gerinnen, gefrieren" oder cäyati "bemerk- 
en" : eitä- (vgl. auch ciketi "wahrnehmen"), die mit ihrem 
Nebeneinander von @ und Z entscheidend zum Durchbruch von Z 
in Stellungen, die morphologisch Schwundstufenvokalismus er- 
warten lassen, beigetragen haben dürften. 


Diesen Gruppen sind im einzelnen folgende Verben zuzurechnen®: 
l. (Durchführung von d): 


afich- "ziehen" (äñichati ; vel. Afichana- klass. "das Ziehen"); 
är- "preisen" (äryanti, Partizip äritä-); 

äs- "sitzen" (äste; äsitä-); 

känks- "wünschen" (känksati; känksita-); 

kas- "glänzen" (käSate; ka$ita-); 

käs- "husten" (käsate; vgl. käsa- "Husten"); 

ksa- "brennen" (ksäyati; ksüna-); 

khyä- "sehen" (khyäti; khyatá-); 


anders zu deuten); (6) Kurzes a. Ausführlicher Vf., Akten der 6. Fach- 
tagung der Idg. Gesellschaft, 1980, S. 512f., Anm. 56. 

SReihung der Verben nach Wurzelformen wie bei Whitney (The Roots, 
Verb-forms and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language, Leipzig, 
1885). 
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glä- "verdrossen sein" (gläyati; glaná-); 
cakäs- "scheinen" (cakästi, cakäs-ati); 


trä- "verteidigen" (träyate, tratt; trata-; möglicherweise 
2. Vollstufe der Set-Basis in taratt); 


dä- "reinigen" (däyati; däta-); 

däé- "opfern" (däéati, dästi; vgl. aw. Ptz. däfta-); 

drä- "laufen" (dratt; drana-); 

dhäv- "strömen" (dhävati; dhävita-); 

dhyü- "denken" (dhydyati; dhyäta-);? 

näth-/nädh- "Hilfe suchen" (nathate "sucht Hilfe", näthitä- 
"hilfsbedürftig"; nadhas- "Hilfe", nàdhitá- "hilfsbedürf- 
tig"); 

pra- "füllen" (2. Sg.Prs. prüsi, Ptz. prütá-);? 

büdh- "drücken" (badhate; bädhitä-); 

bha- "scheinen" (bhatt ; bhata-) ; 

bhas- "sprechen" (bhasate; bhäsita-); 

bhäs- "leuchten" (bhäsati; bhastta-); 

bhräj- "strahlen" (bhrajate) ; 

marg- "suchen" (margatt; märgita-);? 

mlä- "welken" (mlayatt ; mLatá-); 

ya- "gehen" (yatt ; yatá-); 

yüc- "flehen" (yäcati; yäcitä-); 

yad- "vereinigen" (Ptz. yüdamana- ; vgl. yädas- "Wollust"); 

ra- "bellen" (rayatt) ;10 


räj- "herrschen" (rästi, rajatt; Inf. räjäse);!! 


Tzu dhz-, didhett ds., also idg. schwere Basis *dheiü-, s. Mayr- 
hofer 0 II 115. 

8Set-Wurzel žplē-, geläufiger Ablautsstufe *peZ(o)- in ptpart?t bzw. 
Schwundstufe *ple- in pürná- "gefüllt". 

ÎDenominativum zu märga- "Fährte", weiter zu mrgá- "Wild", s. Mayr- 
hofer KEWA II, 626, 669. ` 

lONach Aut fassuné der einheim. Gramm. langvokal. Wurzel (Aor. an- 
geblich arastt etc.), aber wohl der diphthongisch, vgl. die mi. Ent- 
sprechungen bei Turner, Comp. Diet. of the Indo-Aryan Lang., Nr. 10714, 
z.B. rakt; rat "makes a noise"; vgl. jedoch räs-ate "brüllt". 

lpenominativum zu raj- "KOnig", s. KEWA III, 51, 56. 
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Püdh- "bereiten" (radhnétt; raddha-); 

lā- "nehmen" (lati; làtva);l? 

vā- "blasen" (viti; vàta-); 

väñch- "wünschen" (väñchati; väfchita-);!? 

vah- "drücken" (vahate; pra-vühita- n. "das Niederdrücken");!" 
Slägh- "Zuversicht haben" (8laghate; Släghita-); 

snä- "sich baden" (snäti; snätä-); 

hrad- "tönen" (hrädate; hrädita-);!? 


hläd- "sich erfrischen" (hlädate; vgl. ved. hlädikavant- "Er- 
frischung bietend"). 


24 Abstufung @ : a ist sehr selten, vgl. 


gah- "tauchen" (gähate, Ptz. gadha-, spüter gahtta-) neben 
| gahana- "tief" (RV); | 


das- "anfeinden, verwüsten" (däsati, dásyati; Aor. dasit 
dasat; Ptz. dästa-);!® 


säs- "schlachten" (&ästi; Dehnstufe zu 8ds-: RV v£ éasta, 
wozu Ptz. $dsta-); 


sadh- "gedeihen" (sadhatt, Inf. sädhitum; später (JB) auch 
sädhnoti) ;17 vgl. unten. 


svad- "würzen (usw.)" (svadate "wird schmackhaft", svädati 


"macht schmackhaft"; zugehôrige Ptz. svattá- und svd- 


l2Erst spät belegte Wortsippe; Ptz. wohl *lätä-. 

13_sk-verb zur Set-Form *ueno- wie in vánitar- "Besitzer", woneben 
Anit-Formen wie vantar- ds. zu vanóti "erstrebt", s. KEWA ITI 141 f., 
182 f. 

4Erst spät belegte Wortsippe, Deutung unsicher.‘ 

lSLetztlich wohl Schallwurzel, also nicht in die Grundsprache 
G terba: 

l6Denominativum zu dásá- "Feind" ?, KEWA II 38. 

l7Alte Schwundstufe liegt wohl in sidh- "gelingen" vor, das sich 
aber verselbständigt hat (stdhyatt, Ptz. stddha-, Pf. sisedha-). 

l8spad- kann auf schwundstufiges *sued- zurückgeführt werden, es 
wird sich jedoch eher um das Denominativum zur Vollstufe handeln und 


bei sväd- um das Denominativum zur (nominalen) Dehnstufe, s. KEWA III 
568 f. 
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AuBerdem vgl. noch einige Verben, die Schwundstufe mit @ neben sonstigem 
i aufweisen (Gruppe 3), nämlich ghrä-, dhä-, mā- und hā- (s.u.). 

AuBerlich tritt eine Abstufung à : & auch sonst gelegentlich auf, 
So bei der Bildung des reduplizierten Aorist, der zur Silbenfolge 
"schwere Reduplikationssilbe + leichte Wurzelsilbe"!? neigt, wodurch es 
zu Kürzungen der Wurzelsilbe kommen kann, vgl. rädh- "bereiten": arī- 
rädham; väé- "wünschen" : avzvüéam; sädh- "gedeihen" : aszsádham (vgl. 
auch sädhnoti); ahnlich auch bei Verben mit innerindischer Vrddhi wie 
jtv- "leben" : ajzjivam; dip- "scheinen" : adtdipam usw. 

Weitere Fälle von Abstufung à : à wurden schon eingangs erwähnt: 
Es handelt sich um morphonologisch bedingte Kürzungen wie in bestimmten 
Flexionsformen bei thematischer Flexion (dà- "geben" > dadäti) sowie um 
schwundstufige Formen von Set-Wurzeln. 


3.  Abstufung @ : Z (die "regelrechte" Vertretung) zeigen zunächst 
einsilbige Wurzeln wie 


üp- "erreichen" (äpnöti; apta- V.; Desid. ipsati AV); 


ga- "gehen" (jigatt, gate; Aor. agista Br., Desid. jígisati 
| SV; gatu- V. wohl mit sekundärem Akzentsitz); 


gà- "singen" (gäyati, gati; gitä- "Lied" V., wohl erst danach 
| der Akzentsitz in gatü- ds.); 


ghrä- "riechen" (jighratt, ghräti, ghrätä- V., Absolutivum 
| jighrttva klassisch); 


da- "geben" (dadatt, datte; -data- RV, dann vokallos -tta- 
und -dattá- V., episch dann auch -dita-; Pass. dtyate 
Ved.); 


drä- "schlafen" (dräti, drana-; ni-drita- klassisch); 
dha- "ponere" (dádhati, dádháti, dhäti; hitá- Ved.); 


psü- "verschlingen" (psatt; psata- SBr; Pass. apstyata JB; 
letztlich zu babhastt, bápsati "kaut"); 


mā- "messen" (mimite, mimüte; Ptz. mitá- und viell. auch 
matá- RV 5,45,6); 


l?Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 1888, $861. 
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ra- "geben" (rāti; rata- V.; Prs. rtrtht, rartdhvam V.); 


Sa- "schärfen" ($£$ati; $itá- V., möglicherweise diphthon- 
gisch *KeH-t-, s. KEWA III 345; ep. auch $äta-); 


$üt- "zertrennen" ($atáyati, āta- "das Abfallen", wohl zu 
t-yate "schwindet", s. KEWA III 323); 


ās- "bestrafen" (Sästi, 8ista- RV, Sästa- Samh.); 


Srä- "kochen" (Sräyati, 8ratt; 8rata-; wohl zu $rtnàti, SrT- 
tá- "mischen", schon ved. getrennt); 


stha- "stehen" (tisthati, asthat; sthitä- RV.); 


spha- "fett machen" (sphayate; sphtta- E., möglicherweise 
jedoch diphthongischer Herkunft trotz gramm. sphäta-); 


hā- "verlassen" (jahatt, jahüti; Ptz. jahitá- und hina- 
Ved., früher diphthongisch erklärt; Brahm. auch häna-). 


Außerdem gehören auch die zweisilbigen (schweren) Basen mit Nasal hier- 
her, die ein Nebeneinander von &/š/¿ zeigen: 


khan- "graben" (khanatt /khata-/khanitum) ; 

jan- "gebären" (janatt/jata-/janitos) ; 

jña- "wissen" (janati/janité/jnata-) ; 

dham- "blasen" (dhámati; Aor. adhmastt; Ptz. dhmata- und 
dhamitä-) : 


mna- "erwähnen" (manatt, Aor. mnayat) gegenüber dem etymolo- 
gisch zugehörigen man- "denken" (mänyate, manuté; Ptz. 
mata-, Abs. matva, Gramm. auch manita-, manitva); 


van- "gewinnen" (vandtt, vanati; Ptz. -vata-, vanita-; Nomen 
agentis vanitar- und vantár-); 


san- "erlangen" (sanóti, asäta; Ptz. sata-; Aor. asanisam, 
N. ag. sanitar-). 


Wie schon eingangs erwähnt, ist das Nebeneinander von ä/ä/i hier jedoch 
sekundär und phonologisch begründet, da die Lange à ein Kontraktions- 
produkt aus silbischem Nasal und e darstellt.?? 


20Bei Wurzeln mit Liquida ist das Ergebnis dagegen bekanntlich ein 
anderes, vgl. piparti "füllt", prnati: Ptz. pürná- aus *ple-nó- usw., 
vgl. Anm. 9. 
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Wie ersichtlich, ist die Zahl der Verba, die als Schwundstufen- 
vokal 7 zeigen (17) bedeutend geringer als die derjenigen, die den 
Langvokal à auch in morphologischer Schwundstufe beibehalten (39). 

Doch damit nicht genug: Die meisten Verba mit Z zeigen daneben auch 
Formen mit d, wobei diese häufig sogar primár sein dürften: 

Primar sind die Formen mit & im Falle von ap-, ghra-, dra-, und 
psa-3 

Schwierig oder nicht zu fallen ist eine Entscheidung über die 
Priorität von à oder Z im Falle von dä- "geben" (hier dürfte die Vokal- 
losigkeit in Formen wie -tta- das Alteste sein, wie die Verwendung in 
der Onomastik zeigt);?! 

Sicher primär (bzw. allein belegt) sind die Formen mit z dagegen 
bei den Verben dhä- "setzen, legen, stellen", mā- "messen", š&- "schnei- 
den"??, gas- "bestrafen", sthä- "stehen", und sphä- "fett machen" (vgl. 
Anm. 22), kā- "verlassen", ga- "gehen", und ga- "singen". 


Tabellarisch: 


Verba mit Beibehaltung von G Verba mit Ablaut à : i, meist 
daneben Beibehaltung von à 
39 17 
sns are Ee 
A | á ! 9 
4 12 = M d 1! x= . 
Typus aste : äsitä- G primär I ? l 7 primär 
| 1 ; 
üpnóti : | | dhäti : 
apta-/ | | hitä- 
Tpsati ! 


2lMarutta- aus *marut-tta- "von den Maruts gegeben", iran. *dasta- 
(entspr. dattä-) in lyd. Mitridaztas, s. KEWA II 13 f. 

*Hier ist 7 móglicherweise (zumindest ursprünglich) Reflex eines 
i-Diphthonges. 
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Es stellt sich hier natürlich die Frage, wie dieser Befund zu erklären 
ist, d.h. welche Formen die urspriinglichen sind. Theoretisch sind drei 
Erklärungen möglich: 


1. Die klassische Erklärung betrachtet die Formen mit 7 als 
ursprünglich (2 lautgesetzliche Vertretung des idg. Murmel- 
vokals ©) und die Formen mit a als analogische Übertragungen 
aus den morphologischen Vollstufen, rechnet also mit Ver- 
drängung alter Formen auf Z (snäta- ersetzt altes *snita-): 
Abzulehnen, da ja ansonsten im Gegenteil die Formen mit Z im 
Vormarsch begriffen sind, vgl. die oben Anm. 4 erwähnten 
"Set-Formen" zu einsilbigen Wurzeln oder z.B. das Futurum, 
bei dem Z sich frühzeitig ausgebreitet hat. 


24 Eine gegenteilige Erklärung wäre die Annahme von Priorität 
der Formen mit @ -- ursprünglichen Kurzvokalen wie in den 
anderen idg. Sprachen als Vertreter von Schwa -- und sekun- 
därer Ausbreitung von Z; diese Erklärung scheitert jedoch 
daran, dass gerade einige der archaischen Verben wie dha-, 
sthä- und mä- keine a-Formen (dhatum, sthätum, mütum haben 
Vollstufe) zeigen. 


3s Es muss demnach wohl bei einer dritten Erklärung Zuflucht 
genommen werden, wonach es von Anfang an verschiedene Reali- 
sierungen (@ neben 7, móglicherweise ursprünglich auch d) 
der Schwundstufe gegeben hat: 


Beibehaltung des Vollstufenvokalismus scheint bei einer 
Reihe von Verben schon gemeinindogermanisch gewesen zu 
sein, namlich bei Verben mit geschlossener Wurzelsilbe, 
vgl. Kuryłowicz, FS Renou, 1968, 433-37; Indogermanische 
Grammatik II, 1968, $$ 270, 428; Problèmes de linguis- 
tique tndo-européenne, 1977, 180 f.: 


gr. trhyvuul "befestige" : endynv, aber mnxtd¢3 


lat. pangö "setze fest" : pepigt (*pe-päg-), 
aber pactus; | 


ai. 8asti "bestraft" : Aor. aStsat, aber Prs, Pl. 
Sasmas . 23 


?3Ptz. Sista-, wie oben erwähnt: nach Kuryłowicz, Indogermanische 
Grammatik S. 211 ist hier der Vokalismus des Aorist (offene Silbenstruk- 
tur a-&t-sat, daher Z-Vokalismus = Reduktion berechtigt) eingedrungen. 
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Diese Regelung hat offenbar auch hier weitgehend Gültigkeit: 

So haben die Verba mit 7 in der Schwundstufe tatsächlich fast 
alle?" offene Wurzelsilbe und von denen, die Durchführung von 
Q zeigen, immerhin 24 Verba = über 60% aller Fälle, geschlos- 


sene Wurzelsilbe: 


Beibehaltung (à : d) Ablaut à : 7 
Silbenstruktur ^ Silbenstruktur 
(DET TE TE 
61,54 38,5% 89% 
(marg-tta-) (bha-ta-) (hi-ta- 
usw. usw. usw.) 





Das Problem reduziert sich demnach auf die Frage, wie die Falle mit & 


in der Schwundstufe bei offener Wurzelstruktur zu erklären 
handelt sich um folgende Formen: 


ksa- "brennen" : ksäna- B.S. 

khyà- "sehen" : khyata- AV. 

gla- "verdrossen sein" : glana- B. 
tra- "verteidigen" : trata- B. 

dà- "reinigen" : däta- TA. 

dra- "laufen" : dräna- U. 

dhya- "denken" : dhyäta- B. 

pra- "füllen" : prata- RV. 

bha- "scheinen" : bhata- U. 


24Gegen diese Regelung verhalten sich äs- "befehlen" 


sind. Es 


: Ptz. Sista- 


(s. die vorhergehende Anmerkung), und äp- "erlangen" : Desiderativum 
tpsati "sucht zu erlangen" (traditionell als redupliziertes *Z-ep-s- 
aufgefasst, besser jedoch mit Leumann, Morphologische Neuerungen im 
altindischen Verbalsystem, 1952, 119 Analogiebildung nach dem synonymen 


Labh-, Des. ltpsate). 
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mlä- "welken" : mlata- RV. 

ya- "gehen" : yata- V. 

rā- "bellen" : Aor. arastt Gramm., Ptz. wohl *rätä-. 
lā- "nehmen" : Abs. lätva Klass., Ptz. wohl *lätä-. 
vü- "blasen" : vata- S. 


sna- "sich baden" : snata- AV. 


Wie ersichtlich, handelt es sich hierbei also -- von ganz wenigen Aus- 
nahmen abgesehen -- um schon früh belegte Formen und es ist nicht an- 
zunehmen, daß es sich überall um Analogiebildungen zu Verben mit ge- 
schlossener Wurzelsilbe, wo diese Bildungsweise offensichtlich berech- 
tigt und wahrscheinlich schon aus der Grundsprache ererbt war, handelt. 
Da eine derartige Analogieerklarung (Verdrängung von Formen mit i durch 
solche mit à, Typus *mZztá- + mlätä-) der sonstigen Tendenz der Aus- 
breitung von z zuwiderläuft, muß nach der Möglichkeit einer phonolo- 
gischen Erlarung gesucht werden. Mit anderen Worten: Wodurch unter- 
scheiden sich Verba wie dhä-, ga-, stha-, mä-, usw., die der Schwund- 
stufe 7 aufweisen (hitä-, gita-, sthitä-, mitá-), von solchen wie bhä-, 
yü-, vā- mit ihren schwundstufigen Formen auf à (bhäta-, yütá-, vata-)? 

Wenn man an der traditionellen Meinung festhält, daß Formen wie 
hita- und sthita- als *dhe-tó- und *ste-tó- genauso in die Grundsprache 
zurückprojizierbar sind wie yata- und väta- als *1e-t6- und *ue-tó-, 
dann versperrt man sich den Weg zu einer möglichen Lösung des Problems, 
da dann nicht ersichtlich ist, wie sich e einmal zu 7 und -- unter sonst 
gleichen Bedingungen -- zu a entwickeln soll. 

Wenn man jedoch akzeptiert, daB es sich zumindest bei einem Teil 
der Langvokale um Produkte einer sekundaren Dehnung nach Ausfall eines 
konsonantischen Elementes, nàmlich eines "Laryngals"?? handelt, wird 
eine plausible Lósung sichtbar: 


25Wie immer dessen phonetische Beschaffenheit gewesen sein mag. 
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Vollstufe mä- in matt aus *meH-?9 gegenüber schwundstufigem mitä- 
aus *mH-tö- und Einschub von anaptyktischem Z; ebenso Vollstufe trä- 
in träti aus *treH-?" gegenüber schwundstufigem trata- über *trata- 
aus *trH-tö- und Einschub von anaptyktischem a.?? 

Die Verschiedenheit des Schwundstufenvokals bei Wurzeln mit offen- 
er Silbe würde sich also dadurch erklären, daß es sich hier um verschie- 
denfarbige Sprassvokale handelt. Daß es sich bei der Vokalanaptyxe 
nicht um einen konditionierten Lautwandel handelt, zeigen Fälle wie ai. 
puruga- "Mann" aus *pursa- gegenüber mi. purtsa-, garabha-/garbha- 
"Mutterleib", paragu- AV 7,28,1b statt páréu- "Rippe" zur Scheidung von 
parasü- "Axt" in selben Vers,?? átzthi- "Wanderer" : aw. asti- usw.?° 

Es ist jedoch denkbar, daß die Beschränkung auf die Sproßvokale a 
und Z durch andere Muster verursacht worden ist: So zum einen dadurch, 
daß es ja auch "echte" Langvokale gegeben haben dürfte, deren Reduk- 
tionsstufe sicherlich mit der Vokalfarbe der Vollstufe korrespondierte 
(ai. à : &),°! zum anderen dadurch, daß das Ablautsmuster a: Z ja 
durch die zahlreichen diphthongischen Wurzeln gegeben war.?? 


?6Wurzelansatz mit Laryngal gesichert durch die heth. Entsprechung 
mehur "Zeit", anders Eichner, MSS 31, 1972, 53-107. 

27Wurzelansatz mit Laryngal gesichert durch Zugehörigkeit zu tara- 
ti "überwindet" und weiter zu heth. tarh- "überwinden". 

28pa im Ptz. tirna- zur Vollstufe I tarati ein andersfarbiger 
Sprossvokal erscheint, könnte man tra@ta- zu träti auch als analosische 
Ubertragung der Vollstufe ansehen. 

?9Debrunner, Nachträge zu Wackernágel, Altindische Grammatik I, 56. 

30Ebenso die Situation in anderen Sprachen, vgl. z.B. Schwyzer, 
Griechische Grammatik 276-9. 

3lygl. ya- "gehen" aus *i-ü- wie in heth. 21a- dass., wo wohl nie 
ein Laryngal enthalten war, vgl. auch Szemerényi, Phonetica 17, 1967, 
91; Vf., HEG 343 ff. 

32yg1l. z.B. dyäti/däti "schneidet" : ditä- usw. usw. 
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Die Zahl der Verben, die als Schwundstufenvokal Z (die angeblich 
regelrechte Entwicklung aus Schwa) zeigen, ist bedeutend geringer 
als die derjenigen, die den Vokalismus a auch in morphologischer 
Schwundstufe beibehalten. 

Ein Teil der Fälle mit Beibehaltung der Vollstufe à erklärt sich 
morphonologisch und hat Parallelen im Griechischen, tritt namlich 
bei geschlossener Silbe auf, vgl. $às-t£, $üs-mas : aëis-at wie 
1Üyvuuu, INATÉS : Émdynv. 

Klärungsbedürftig bleibt demnach das Nebeneinander à : Z und à : 
& bei Verben mit jeweils offener Silbenstruktur, also 


ma-tt : mi-tá- aber va-ti : va-ta- 


Die Verschiedenheit der Schwundstufenreflexe (a/z) bei sonst glei- 
chartiger Wurzelstruktur deutet auf einen unkonditionterten Laut- 
wandel, namlich auf Anaptyxe: Viele dieser Verben hatten ursprüng- 
lich gleichfalls geschlossene Wurzelsilben, enthielten einen Laryn- 
gal (*meH-, *ueH-), wobei sich in der morphologischen Schwundstufe 
(*mH-tó-, *uH-tó-) ein anaptyktischer Vokal zur Beseitigung der 
artikulatorischen Notlage einstellte. 

Daneben gab es sicherlich auch Verben, die nie einen Laryngal 
besassen, wo der Langvokal ursprünglich ist (yà- aus *;-à-) und 
die in der Schwundstufe (yätä- aus *yatá-) erwartungsgemäß die 
Vokalfarbe der Vollstufe beibehalten. 


RECHERCHES COMPARATIVES SUR LE VOCABULAIRE 
DES LANGUES ANATOLIENNES 


A. J. VAN WINDEKENS 
Université Catholique Néerlandaise de Louvain 


0. La publication tout à fait récente de l'important Hethitisches 
etymologisches Glossar I (1977), II (1978) de Tischler (avec des con- 
tributions de Neumann), où pour la première fois on se trouve(ra) con- 
fronté avec ce que l'on peut appeler la totalité de l'histoire de la 
grammaire comparée des langues anatoliennes en général, est évidemment 
de nature à donner un nouvel élan aux recherches portant sur ladite 
grammaire, en premier lieu dans le domaine du vocabulaire: en effet 
l'étude de l'ouvrage de Tischler prouve que, en dépit d'environ un 
demi siècle d'investigations ininterrompues, un tas impressionnant de 
problèmes restent à résoudre et plusieurs points obscurs ou douteux 
attendent toujours une solution définitive. Le but de mes présentes 
recherches est précisément de contribuer dans une certaine mesure à 
combler des lacunes et d'essayer à jeter une nouvelle lumière sur des 
cas presque oubliés.! Comme dans le groupe anatolien le hittite est 
de loin l'idiome le plus important, il est tout à fait naturel que 
dans cet article aussi ce sont avant tout les données hittites qui se- 
ront envisagées et étudiées. 


lC'est d'ailleurs dans la même perspective que j'ai conçu la pre- 
miére partie de mes "Contributions à l'interprétation du vocabulaire 
hittite et indo-européen" dans la Festschrift Szemerényt (1979) et aus- 
si ma notice "Zur Herkunft von heth. haluga-" (IF 83 [1978:121-2]). 
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A côté du Glossar de Tischler il faut cependant citer une autre 
publication fort récente qui a comme objet principal, et certainement 
comme point de départ, le même groupe linguistique, je veux dire The 
Laryngeal Theory: A Critical Survey (1978) de Jonsson: c'est là à 
mon avis l'exposé le plus complet consacré jusqu'ici à l'histoire de 
ladite théorie? qui coincide pour ainsi dire avec l'histoire des lan- 
gues anatoliennes elles-mêmes. L'étude de cet ouvrage ne confirme pas 
seulement l'existence de toute une série de subthéories très variées 
dans le sein de la théorie laryngale, mais révèle en méme temps que 
pour certains de ses aspects les données sont insuffisantes et/ou trop 
peu approfondies. C'est pourquoi les recherches que je présente ici ont 
été orientées en premier lieu sur la théorie laryngale: j'espère que 
j'ai réussi à trouver de nouveaux matériaux et à renouveler l'examen 
de certains éléments. 

Le fait que ces recherches figurent dans la Gedenkschrift Kerns, 
n'est pas dû au pur hasard: en effet comme la théorie laryngale a 
aussi attiré l'attention particuliére de ce savant qui déjà de sa vie 
était entré dans la légende grâce à son érudition extraordinaire, ? 
j'ai choisi une étude se rapportant à cette matière pour honorer sa 
mémoire. J'ose espérer que ces quelques pages seront dignes de l'en- 
seignement et de la production scientifique de ce grand linguiste. 


I. Mots présentant k à l'initiale 


1. Comme on dispose maintenant de la liste compléte des mots hitti- 
tes, et de leurs correspondants louvites et palaïtes, à initiale A 
qui ont été étudiés à la lumiére de la théorie laryngale (Tischler 


?Dans cet ouvrage l'importante contribution "The Placing of the 
Anatolian Languages", Orbis XXV (1976:199-239), de Bomhard n'a pu être 
intégrée. 

?Cf. R. C. Lugton et M. G. Saltzer (ed.), Studies in Honor of J. 
Alexander Kerns (1970): “Kerns Bibliography", p. 5; et R. A. Fowkes, 
"J. A. K.", pp. 9ss. 
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1977s.:120-334), il était tentant de les soumettre à un nouvel exa- 
men d'ensemble. Je pense qu'à cóté des exemples déjà devenus classi- 
ques du type de hitt. hant- "face antérieure, front, façade" = gr. 
ävré "en face de", hitt. hastäi- "os, ossement(s)" = gr. dotdov, 

m.s. (cf. Jonsson 1978:61ss.), j'ai pu réunir plusieurs unités que 
l'on poura éventuellement ajouter aux exemples de base prouvant avec 
certitude l'origine laryngale proprement dite d'anat. 7. 

En suivant pour les voyelles bréves les grandes lignes de la 
doctrine traditionnelle de Kurytowicz (avant 1961: Jonsson 1978:7ss. 
et 49) j'ai groupé mes propres exemples sous *Æ,- (surtout) et *H3-3 
là oü d'autres langues indo-européennes n'apportent aucun éclaircisse- 
ment sur la nature exacte de la laryngale, j'ai utilisé *Z- qui s'y 
trouve donc pour *Z;- ou *H3-. D'ailleurs dans les subdivisions (a) 
ha- et (c) hu- j'ai distingué les cas oü la laryngale a laissé des 
traces hors de l'anatolien et ceux oü l'anatolien se trouve seul avec 
h-. 


a. ha- 


2. Hitt. hali-(1) "Hürde für Großvieh, Viehhof; Mauer" est qualifié 
par Tischler (1977s.:128s.) de "Ohne Etymologie, wohl fremd". Or comme 
des significations précitées il se laisse dégager la notion primitive 
de "mur" ou de "clóture murée", l'examen analogue bien connu de gr. 
totxos (masc.) "mur de maison, etc.", tetyos "mur, fortification", 
teuxéto "construire un mur, etc." < "mur *d'argile" < i.-e. *dhetgh- 
"enduire, luter, modeler en argile" (cf. skr. déhmi "enduire, cimenter, 
luter", got. daigs "pate", etc.) ouvre la voie au rapprochement avec 
hitt. halina- "limon, terre glaise". Si l'on se place au point de vue 
hittite, ce dernier ne sera évidemment pas autre qu'un dérivé en -na- 
de hali-(1), thème primaire en -i- neutre (Kronasser 1962ss.:203s.) 

qui à l'origine a eu naturellement, lui-aussi, le sens de "limon, terre 
glaise, etc." (voir donc gr. tetxos, totxos en face de got. datgs): sur 
le suffix hitt. -na-, voir Kronasser (1962ss.:181ss., avec des exemples 
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en -ina-, dont quelques-uns peuvent reposer sur un ancien thème en -i-). 

Le fait que jusqu'ici personne ne semble avoir jeté le pont entre 
halt-(1) et halina-, s'explique sans doute par la transcription haàli- 
pour le premier mot (cf. p. ex. Friedrich 1952ss.:46), transcription 
reposant évidemment sur la soi-disant graphie pleine: or il est évi- 
dent que celle-ci, vu les nombreux flottements graphiques, n'autorise 
en général pas à fixer une voyelle comme étant longue (Kronasser 1962ss.: 
2756 1 

Pour ce qui est de halina-, c'est à bon droit que Tischler (1977s.: 
131s.) le compare à gr. àACvevcv* áAeCgevv (Hésych.), lat. Zinere "oin- 
dre". Notons que Beekes (1969:40) a tenu compte de la possibilité 
d'une voyelle prothétique dans gr. àAtverv et de *H, à l'initiale de 
la forme primitive. A la lumière de hitt. hali-(1), halina- et de gr. 
&Atverv On reconstruira donc i.-e. *Hzeli(-), thème indo-européen neu- 
tre en *-i- (type de skr. vart "eau", lat. mare "mer", etc.). Ce 
*Hoelt(-) "limon, terre glaise, etc." a déjà été élargi par *-no- en 
indo-européen même comme le prouvent hitt. halina-, ar. àACvevv < *àAL- 
vueuv et lat. Zinere, les deux derniers verbes étant évidemment con- 
struits sur le thème nominal en *-no- de la phase *H2lt-. 


3. Pour hitt. hati-(3) (et halita-) "veille, garde, garde de nuit", 
louv. halli- "jour" (?), louv. hiér. hali- "jour, temps" et "clepsydre", 
Tischler (1977:129s.) admet à bon droit comme notion primitive celle de 
"unité (de temps)": il renvoie à hitt. uakëur "Gefäß und Maß für wert- 
volle Nahrungsmittel; auch Zeitmaß und Unterteil des gipeëëar" (cf. 
Friedrich 1952ss.:242; pour hitt. gipeëëgar "Elle", cf. ibid. 110) et 
aussi à all. Glas "verre" qui dans le jargon des marins a le sens de 
"demi-heure". Cela signifie que contrétement il faut partir, je pense, 


d'un terme hitt., etc. hali- "*récipient". 


"Personnellement je ne vois que quelques exceptions, p. ex. celle 
des thèmes nominaux en -@i- < i.-e. *-OZ-. 
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Quant à l'origine de ces mots anatoliens, Tischler note: "Ohne 
Etymologie". Je crois cependant que non seulement le hittite, mais 
aussi d'autres langues indo-européennes possédent des vocables dont 
on peut rapprocher hitt., etc. hati- "*récipient". En hittite il y a 
haltyant- "Rhyton (Trinkhorn)" qu'il faut en tout cas analyser en hali- 
et un suffixe -uani-. Mais il y a aussi hitt. haluani- qui désigne un 
"Gefäß für Flüssigkeiten", "Kanne" (?), il y a hitt. haldutti-, un au- 
tre "récipient" qui contient hal- et le terme hitt. duddu- "ein Meß- 
gefaB", et il y a aussi hitt. halyattalla-, également un "récipient". 
D'ailleurs ces trois mots signifiant "récipient" ont déjà été rappro- 
chés de hitt. haltyani- par Tischler (1977s.:132, 135, 138s.) qui 
tient l'origine du "Grundwort" haZ(z)- pour obscure (p. 139). De 
toutes ces formes se dégage en effet un élément central hal- et hali-, 
dont à mon avis le dernier s'observe tel quel, donc sans autre élar- 
gissement, dans hitt., etc. kati- "*récipient" que l'on trouve dans 
hitt. hali-(3) "veille, garde, garde de nuit", etc. 

Pour expliquer la différence dans la structure phonétique de kati- 
uani- et de halyani- (auquel on peut ajouter hal- dans halduttt- et aus- 
si haluattalla-), Tischler (1977s.:138s.) tient compte de plusieurs 
possibilités, comme la syncope, l'anaptyxe ou des suffixes différents. 
Or il me semble que si l'on considére l'interprétation des mots en ques- 
tion dans une perspective indo-européenne, le principe d'une formation 
différente est, en effet, de nature à rendre compte de hali- à côté de 
hal-. Amon avis hitt. hali- "*récipient", etc. rappelle remarquable- 
ment gr. &XeLoov "coupe à boire à deux anses" glosé 6éras (pour le sens, 
cf. donc surtout hitt. haliuani- "Trinkhorn") qui depuis longtemps 
déjà a été expliqué correctement à partir d'un ancien *äkectrov se rat- 
tachant, lui, à i.-e. *Zei- "verser" de lit. ZZeju et de v. sl. léja 
(cf. Pokorny 1959:664s.). Pour le sens de "*récipient, etc." « "ver- 
ser", cf. lat. futis "vas aquarium" en face de fundere, gr. xÜtpos 
"pot de terre", xoevs "conge" en face de xéo. 

Le témoignage des langues anatoliennes prouve maintenant une ra- 
cine verbale, signifiant "verser", offrant la forme i.-e. *H2el- (*H;: 
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Cf. gr. ddAevoov) dans hitt. haluani-, haldutti- et haluattalla-, la 
forme élargie *H,elet-, etc. dans hitt. hali-, etc. < *Hzeli- (coïn- 
cidant pratiquement avec un neutre en *-2-: cf. ci-dessus hitt. hati- 
[1] "Hürde für Großvieh, etc." sous 2) et dans gr. äAer(oov), lit. lte- 
ju, V. Sl. leja < *H,lei-, etc. 

Pour -uani- dans hitt. haluani- et haliuani-, cf. Tischler (1977s.: 
132) avec renvois (suffixe louvite ?); quant à haluattalla-, on a l'im- 
pression de se trouver devant une contamination de halua(ni)- avec les 
formes en -talla-. 


4. Sur la base du participe hapatiiant- "beschádigt" (et du substan- 
tif verbal anda hapatitayar) Tischler (1977s.:164s.) reconstruit un 
verbe hitt. *hapatiia- signifiant "+ frapper, blesser, tuer", qu'il 
qualifie cependant de "etymologisch unklar". Or en partant de la no- 
tion réellement attestée de "endommager", on parvient à rapprocher 
hitt. hapatiia- de gr. andtn "tromperie, fraude, trahison" (> dnatdw 
"tromper"): pour le rapport de "endommager" et de "tromper", cf. skr. 
drühyati "endommager" en face d'av. atwi.druZaiti "tromper, duper", 
v.h.a. triogan "tromper". On reconstruira donc une forme i.-e. *H2epat-. 
Il est évident qu'en face de la correspondance hitt. hapat(zza-): 
gr. andt(n) les interprétations que l'on a avancées jusqu'ici pour le 
terme grec et qui d'ailleurs étaient toutes trés hypothétiques (Chan- 
traine 1968ss.:95; Frisk 1954ss.:118) sont définitivement à rejeter.? 


5. Jusqu'ici hitt. happen(a?)- "offene Flamme" n'a pas recu une in- 
terprétation satisfaisante: Tischler (1977s.:165) a eu raison de qua- 
lifier de "sehr vage" un rapprochement de Cop avec gr. dntds "rôti, 
grillé, cuit". A mon avis le terme hittite rappelle plutót, surtout 


SIl en est de même des suggestions de Carnoy (1955:9) et de Furnée 
(1972:234s.). | 

6D'après Neu (1977:274s.) il faut préférer comme graphie happen(a? )- 
à happin(a? )- (Tischler 1977s.:165). 
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pour le sens, gr. àrtw “allumer, enflammer; (médio-passif) être allu- 
mé, s'enflammer" qui jusqu'à présent a été généralement considéré comme 
étant le méme verb que antw "attacher, ajuster, atteindre, toucher": 
cependant je crois qu'il faut donner raison à Szemerényi (1971:656) 

qui écrit que "It is still best to keep the two meanings apart, etymo- 
logically, too". Seulement la coexistence de &ntw "allumer, enflammer" 
et de antw "attacher, etc." a eu comme conséquence qu'un ancien *antw 

< *àág-uu (cf. dof "fait d'allumer") avec *ág- = hitt. happ(ena)- a recu 
l'aspiration de äntw "attacher, etc.". 

Pour hitt. happen(a?)- et gr. *àág- on reconstruira donc i.-e. 
*H,ebh- (ou *Hoeph- ?) "flamme; enflammer, allumer". Sur le suffixe 
-en(a?)- de hitt. happen(a?)-, voir Kronasser (1962ss.:182s.): de 
happen(a?)- se laisse peut-étre dégager une ancienne forme thématique 
*happa-. 

La correspondance hitt. happen(a?)-: gr. Antw "allumer, enflam- 
mer" oblige d'écarter non seulement toute autre explication pour gr. 
éntw ‘attacher (et) allumer" (cf. e.a. Frisk 1954ss.:126s.; Chantraine 
1968ss.:99s.), mais aussi l'interprétation que Szemerényi (1971:656) 

a avancée pour gr. Arr "allumer" seul. D'autre part le fait que per- 
sonnellement je ne distingue aucune explication admissible pour gr. 
Antw "attacher" n'est d'aucune importance, je pense, pour la solution 
que j'ai donnée au probléme de dntw "allumer". 


6. Hitt. hapäalli- "tabouret, sellette, escabeau" (all. "Schemel"; 

cf. Friedrich 1952ss.:55 qui note "dient als Frauenstuhl") n'a pas en- 
core été expliqué: cf. Tischler (1977s.:167). Or Hap3(a)- nous met 

tout simplement en présence du correspondant hittite du mot qui en bal- 
tique, en slave, et en germanique désigne le "tremble" (= all. Espe): 

cf. lett. apse, v. pruss. abse, lit. apuse , epuse , russ. osina, polon. 
osa, germ. (où métathése *-ps- > -sp-) v.h.a. aspa, Vv. isl. gsp, etc. 
"Espe" pour lesquels Pokorny (1959:55) a reconstruit i.-e. *aps(ä)-. 

A la lumière de hitt. hap&(a)- on posera donc maintenant i.-e. *H2eps(a)- 
hap3alli- (> aussi haëSali- avec assimilation), où -(a)ZZi- est évidem- 
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ment un suffixe (Kronasser 1962ss.:211ss.), a donc désigné à l'origine 
un tabouret, etc. fait "en bois de tremble". Mais comme les noms d'ar- 
bres et de plantes en général sont exposés a de multiples modifications 
sémantiques, il se peut très bien que chez les Hittites hap&(a)- ait 
été employé pour un arbre offrant une certaine ressemblance avec le 
"tremble". 


7. Hitt. hardu- "arriére-petit-fils (?); descendant", louv. hier. 
hartu- "descendant", louv. harduyatt- "arriére-descendance" n'a pas en- 
core recu une explication: cf. Tischler (1977s.:189). Or il me semble 
qu'avec hitt., etc. hardu- "(arriére-)descendant" on se trouve devant 
le correspondant anatolian de lat. artus, -üs "jointure, articulation, 
membre", gr. àptóv* guACav ual oóufacuv, Aptüs- oûvraërs (Hésych.), 
arm. ard, gén. -u "struttura, costruzione, ornamento", skr. rtu- "or- 
dre, moment fixé", tokh. A ortu(m) "aimable, amical" (pour ce dernier, 
cf. Van Windekens 1976:342 et 1979:146). Ce théme *artu- (*rtu-) se 
rattache à i.-e. *ar- de gr. üpaplorw "adapter, ajuster, construire", 
dont on citera aussi des dérivés directs et indirects tels que apSuds 
"lien, union, amitié", dosurog "lié, uni", àp9uéo "se lier, s'unir". 
Hitt., etc. hardu- "(arriére-)descendant" présente donc précisément la 
notion de "lien" ou d'"union" dans l'idée centrale de "lignée" ou de 
"générations qui se succédent": voir d'ailleurs une évolution séman- 
tique analogue dans i.-e. *bhendh- "lier" (got. bindan, skr. badhnatt , 
etc.) avec gr. nevsepds "beau-père", lit. beñdras "compagnon", skr. 
bándhu- "relation, connexion, association, parenté", tokh. AB panto 
"assistance, aide, compagnon" (pour le terme tokharien, cf. Van Winde- 
kens 1976:352 et 1979:29, 253). 

Le témoignage des langues anatoliennes oblige de poser désormais 
i.-e. *H;er- et *H;er-tu- au lieu des traditionnels *ar- et *ar-tu-. 


8. Hitt. hatuka-/-i- "terrible, effrayant", avec des dérivés tels que 
hatugatar “frayeur, embarras" et hatukeë- "s'effrayer, s'épouvanter", 
a surtout joui des deux interprétation suivantes (je laisse de cóté les 
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autres, qui n'ont aucune importance): le rapprochement avec gr. 66vo- 
(c)ac9au "hair, en vouloir a", lat. odium "haine", arm. ateam "hair", 
got. (Crimée) atochta "malum", etc. « i.-e. *od- et la comparaison avec 
gr. àrócouau ‘être bouleversé, terrifié" (dtucw "terrifier"). Je ren- 
voie ici à Tischler (1977s.:227ss.) qui préfére i.-e. *od- comme ori- 
gine, non seulement "Wegen der morphologischen Parallele mit krimgot- 
isch atochta...", mais aussi, semble-t-il, parce qu'à son avis gr. dartv- 
couar est plutôt isolé ("dies ohne glaubhafte Etymologie"). 

Or il faut aussi tenir compte de tokh. A atukek "soudainement (?)", 
dont le sens s'accorde évidemment bien mieux avec la notion exprimée 
par hitt. hatuka-, gr. ótótouau qu'avec celle exprimée par gr. ó6o(c)- 
ac9$au, etc. Notons aussi que dans hitt. katuka- la partie -uk(a)-, 
qui correspond à gr. *-vy- Léërdtoun, < *árvyuouav) et à tokh. A -uk-, 
se retrouve dans hitt. haluga- "message, ambassade". Comme il est donc 
impossible de séparer les mots hittite, grec et tokharien, on recon- 
struira i.-e. *H2etug- "terrible, effrayant". Il se peut que skr. tuj- 
dti, etc. "se mouvoir violemment, inciter, lancer" (cf. gr. péBouar 
"s'effrayer" > "fuir") en représente la phase *H;tug-. 

Pour un rapprochement de tokh. A ätukek avec gr. Ardätouot, (dans 
une perspective plus large), cf. Van Windekens (1976:172; mais tokh. A 
ü- et gr. à- ne représentent donc pas i.-e. *n-). Cop (1975[1976]:131, 
sous note 149) a aussi comparé tokh. A ätukek à gr. árótouav, mais en 
a séparé hitt. hatuka-, etc., qu'il fait remonter à i.-e. *od- (cf. ci- 
dessus): son argument "einfaches -t- im Heth.!!", c.-à-d. la régle 
formulée par Sturtevant, est évidemment à écarter (Kronasser 1962ss.: 
13s.; Bomhard 1976:221s.). 


9. Hitt. *hatta- “+ denken, überlegen, klug sein" a été reconstruit 
par Tischler (1977s.:214s.) sur la base de hattant- "weise, verständig", 
hattuhh- "klug, verständig machen", hattatar- "Verstand, Weisheit". 
Quant à l'interprétation de ce *hatta-, jusqu'ici rien de tenable n'a 
été proposé: sur le rapprochement avec lydien (?) attis, voir la réac- 
tion plutôt négative de Gusmani (1964:272). 
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Je suis d'avis que hitt. *hatta- s'explique excellemment 4 partir 
d'i.-e. *od- qui s'observe dans gr. òôuń "odeur", ôcw "sentir", lat. 
odor, arm. hot "odeur", hotim "sentir" (sur arm. h-, cf. Bomhard 1976: 
231s.), etc. Pour le sens de "sage, intelligent, etc." de hitt. *hatta-, 
cf. une évolution sémantique analogue dans v. isl. snot», got. snutrs 
"sage, intelligent" « "mit Spürsinn begabt" en face de v. isl. snÿta, 
etc. "(se) moucher" (De Vries 1962:526 écrit à ce propos "Der Begriff 
'klug' hat sich aus 'schnüffeln, spiren! entwickelt") et aussi dans lat. 
sapere "avoir du goüt, de la saveur (ou du parfum)" » "avoir du dis- 
cernement, être sage, se connaître en, comprendre, savoir, etc.". 

I] est à remarquer que hitt. *hatta- prouve clairement i.-e. *Hzed- 
et s'oppose donc par là à l'idée d'une ancienne forme apophonique o de 
e défendue par Beekes (1969:130s.). D'autre part hitt. *hatta- avec 
-tt- vient renforcer les objections, d'ailleurs motivées d'une facon 
convaincante, contre la "régle" bien connue de Sturtevant (Kronasser 
1962ss.:13s.; Bomhard 1976:221s.). 


10. Hitt. halentu-/halentiu- (aussi halentuya-) a été traduit par 
"Rasthaus" (?) et par "Wohnpalast" (sur la construction elle-méme, cf. 
dernièrement Otten 1976:13ss.). Il est à noter que dans les deux tra- 
ductions précitées on trouve au fond la méme notion, puisque "se repo- 
ser" ("Rasthaus") et "habiter, séjourner" ("Wohnpalast") convergent 
quand méme dans l'idée de "détente", de "relächement" ou de "tranquilli- 
té". C'est pourquoi que le rapport proposé par Tischler (1977s.:128) 
avec hitt. hali-(1) "Hürde für Großvieh, Viehhof; Mauer" me semble plu- 
tôt invraisemblable: en effet hitt. hali-(l) n'a désigné à l'origine 
qu'un "mur" ou une "clóture murée" (cf. ci-dessus sous 2.), sens qui 
n'implique pas nécessairement l'idée de "détente", etc. D'ailleurs à 
mon avis il est pratiquement impossible de concilier halentu- avec hali- 
(1) au point de vue de la structure morphologique. 

Je crois que hitt. halentu- s'explique excellemment si on le com- 
pare à lat. Zentus "souple, mou, indolent, nonchalant", v.h.a. Zind(i) 
"doux, tendre", ags. ZTZöe "bénigne, doux, aimable": pour la notion de 
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"repos, détente, relâchement, etc.", voir surtout lit. Zentas "calme, 
tranquille" < polon. Zenty "nonchalant, indolent" < lat. Zentus. Pour 
hitt. halentu- on posera i.-e. *Helent-, pour lat. lentus, v.h.a. lin- 
d(i), etc. on reconstruira i.-e. *Hlent-. 


11. Hitt. kalita- "niederknien, sich prosternieren; niederfallen", avec 
sans doute aussi hitt. halihla-/-iia- "sich niederwerfen" et un dérivé 
comme haliiatar "das Niederknien", n'a pas encore été expliqué d'un fa- 
con satisfaisante. Tischler (1977s.:130s.) a certainement eu raison de 
rejeter les comparaisons avec d'autres langues indo-européennes qui ont 
été avancées jusqu'à présent (on y ajoutera les "essais" de Juret [1942: 
20] et aussi l'interprétation trop vague à partir d'i.-e. *el- "courber" 
proposé par Cop [1964:71, avec note 138]), mais je ne peux suivre Tisch- 
ler lā où il rattache haliia- à hitt. hallai- "mettre en mouvement" et/ 
ou à hitt. hallu- "profond" dont les significations s'écartent trop de 
celle de haliia-. 

A vrai dire hitt. halita- tire de son isolement le verbe gr. Avd- 
couar à Sens primitif "s'abattre, tomber", d'où secondairement "s'éloi- 
gner, s'écarter" (cf. Chantraine 1968ss.:638): voir les doutes de Frisk 
(1960:119) sur le rapprochement traditionnel avec gr. Acvouau* (éu-: ?) 
toÉnouau et skr. Linati (gramm.) "se blottir, se cacher, disparaître”. 
Dans Audzonau qui a certainement été créé secondairement sur l'aoriste. 
Ava-c-95vau (avec -c- analogique) Ava- dénonce une base athématique: 
dans hitt. halita- il y a évidemment eu passage aux verbes thématiques 
en -(Z)za-. Pour hitt. hali(ia)- on reconstruira i.-e. *Heli-, pour gr. 
Au(a)- il faut poser i.-e. *Z£-, etc. 


12. Pour hitt. halipi- qui désigne "ein Angestellter, profaner Würden- 
träger" Tischler (1977s.:132) a certainement raison de qualifier de 
"sehr vage" le rapprochement de Kronasser avec hitt. hali-(3) "veille, 
garde", dont le sens repose d'ailleurs sur celui de "*récipient (em- 
ployé pour mesurer le temps)" (voir ci-dessur sous 3). En réalité le 
terme hittite est apparenté à lit. Ziepiü “ordonner, commander", v. 
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pruss. pallaips "ordre" qui, lui, n'a rien de commun avec gr. AC 
"désirer" (sur ce dernier, cf. Frisk 1960ss.:127s. et Chantraine 1968ss.: 
642s. contra Fraenkel 1955ss.:367) et qui se trouve donc isolé. Pour 
hitt. halipi-, dont le sens primitif aura été celui de "qui ordonne, qui 
commande", il faut reconstruire i.-e. *Helip- en face d'i.-e. *Hleip-, 
etc. pour lit. Ziepiu, etc. 


13. Hitt. hapuë- "nachholen; nachträglich darbringen (rituelle Pflich- 
ten: Feste; Opfertiere, Gebäcksorten, Getränke; auch Kleider ?)" n'a 
pas d'étymologie d'après Tischler (1977s.:168) qui incline à admettre 
une origine étrangère (louvite ?). A mon avis dans hitt. hapus- on 
trouve enfin un correspondant pour le verbe grec navw "(trans.) faire 
cesser, empécher, arréter; (moy.) s'arréter de; (pass.) étre arrété, 
empéché" qui est pratiquement inexpliqué (cf. Frisk 1960ss.:483 et Chan- 
traine 1968ss.:865). Il faut poser comme notion primitive commune celle 
de "remettre, tarder, temporiser". Hitt. hapug- exige i.-e. *Hepus- 
(plus probable que *Hepaus-), tandis que gr. zoóo continue i.-e. *paus-. 


14. Hitt. hattalu- "verrou", avec e.a. hatalyai- "fermer au verrou", 
n'a pas encore recu une interprétation plausible: Tischler (1977s.: 
219) qualifie à bon droit de "nur oberflächlich ansprechend" la compa- 
raison de Juret avec gr. ó6eAós "broche à rôtir", puisqu'en ionien-at- 
tique il y a la forme ößerds, ó8oAóg (l'autre comparaison de Juret 
[1942:59] avec gr. 1ó3ogc "cheville de bois" est encore plus caractéris- 
tique pour les tendances "omnicomparatistes" de ce linguiste). 

En réalité hitt. hattalu- est apparenté à v. norv. (horn)tylla 
"(das die Hörner zweier im Gespann ziehender Ochsen verbindende) Holz- 
stück", m.h.a. zoZ(Z), zolle "pièce de bois cylindrique, souche, billot", 
m.b.a. tol, tolle "branche, extrémité d'une branche", etc. Pour le sens 
de "verrou" < "morceau ce bois, branche, baton", cf. all. Rtegel < m.h. 
a. rigel "Querholz, VerschluBstange von Holz oder Eisen", et aussi m.b. 
a. grindel, grendel "Querholz, Riegel, Pflugbaum". Pour hitt. hattalu- 
on partira d'i.-e. *Hedel-, etc. et pour les formes germaniques (avec 
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theme en *-n-, etc.) d'i.-e. *Hdel-, etc. Il est à remarquer que dans 
ce cas aussi -tt- du hittite s'oppose clairement à la "règle" de Stur- 
tevant (voir ci-dessus hitt. *hatta- sous 9). 


15. Pour hitt. hatk- "fermer" (des portes), avec l'adjectif hatku- 
"étroit, dur, difficile", quelques linguistes se sont associés à la 
comparaison de Benveniste avec av. adka-, skr. átka- "manteau, armure" 
(cf. Tischler 1977s.:225), mais Jonsson (1978:64) a certainement rai- 
son de la rejeter ("Unsatisfactory etymology: 'close' and 'cloak' are 
perhaps not incompatible but far from closely related concepts"). 
Seulement toutes les autres interprétations que l'on a avancées jusqu' 
ici, sont également à écarter: cf. Tischler (1977s.:225) qui à bon 
droit n'a méme pas mentionné les "suggestions" de Juret (1942:59). 

Je crois que hitt. hatk- s'explique excellemment si on le rap- 
proche des termes germaniques m.h.a. zacke = all. mod. Zacke, m.b.a. 
tacke, néerl. tak "pointe, branche, dent", m. angl. takke "fibula", 
angl. mod. tack "cheville, clou", termes qui jusqu'ici se trouvaient 
isolés. Pour le sens, cf. lat. claudere "fermer" en face de clavis 
"clé, loquet, barre" et de clävus "cheville (en bois et en fer), clou". 
Pour hitt. hatk- il faut reconstruire i.-e. *Hedk-, tandis que pour 
les formes germaniques il faut partir d'i.-e. *Hdek-, etc. 


b. hi- 


16. L'interprétation de hitt. hippara- "Eingesperrter (d.i. auch eine 
niedrige Menschenklasse)" (cf. Kronasser 1962ss.:186) est restée ob- 
scure jusqu'ici: voir Tischler (1977s.:251s.). Cependant je pense 
que le mot hittite est tout simplement apparenté à gr. očọw "futuo", 
avec ocpéans "fututor", qui ne peut évidemment être séparé des syno- 
nymes skr. yábhati, v. sl. jeba, etc.: hitt. hippara-, où -(a)ra- est 
naturellement un suffixe (voir Kronasser 1962ss.:186s.), vient donc 
confirmer la reconstruction *Zsezbh- suggérée (sous réserve) par Beekes 
(1969:55 et 97) sur la base de gr. otow en face de skr. yabhati < i.-e. 
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*H3tebh-’, et reposera, lui, sur i.-e. *HaZbh-. Le sens du mot hittite 
a sans doute été à l'origine celui de "(homme) vulgaire". A remarquer 
qu'avec -pp- la forme hittite s'ajoute à hitt. *hatta- (cf. ci-dessus 
sous 9) et à hitt. hattalu- (cf. ci-dessus sous 14) comme exemple s'op- 
posant à la “règle” de Sturtevant. 

Hitt. hippara-, avec donc hi- < *H3i-, prouve à mon avis que hitt. 
hissa- "timon" est, lui-aussi, un terme autochtone, apparenté à 
skr. véd. isa, m.s., offrant dans #(Z)- une laryngale primaire (voir 
déjà e.a. Lindeman 1970:39s.; Tischler [1977s.:252s.] incline à admet- 
tre, avec Pisani et Kronasser, une origine [indo-européenne ?] comme 
pour hitt. #¿Zšša- et skr. véd. isa; hésitation encore chez Jonsson 1978: 
66). 


C D hu- 


17. Pour hitt. *hura- "Schmuck(stück)" (?) que l'on dégage comme se- 
cond terme du composé ¢Stamahura- "Ohrring" (?) et pour le verbe (dé- 
nominatif) Auräi- "schmücken" (?), qui jusqu'ici n'ont joui d'aucune 
tentative d'interprétation (cf. Tischler 1977s.:299s.), je propose un 
rapprochement avec gr. aelpw "attacher, suspendre" (coïncide peut-être 
avec devpw "soulever, tenir suspendu"), alb. vjer "suspendre, accrocher”, 
lit. virve "corde", etc. En ne tenant compte que de gr. detow (les deux 
verbes) seul, Beekes (1969:57) a reconstruit i.-e. *H;uer- (Chantraine 
[1968ss.:22s.] songe à une prothèse ou un 22): hitt. kur- confirme 
cette reconstruction et remonte lui-même à i.-e. *Hjeum- (*Hour-, thé- 
oriquement possible, est évidemment improbable). Dans alb. vjer, lit. 


virve, etc. il y a i.-e. *H;uer- comme dans gr. aevpuw. 


7Je ne crois pas que la théorie laryngale puisse expliquer la con- 
sonne initiale de gr. Zépupos comme l'admet (sous réserve) Beekes (1969: 
97s.: « *H3tebh-). De méme je ne veux pas tirer des conclusions de sodg. 
%ynpt "futuit". 
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Pour le sens, cf. all. (Ohr)gehänge et fr. pendant (d'oreilles), 
d'oü la notion générale de "Schmuck, etc.". 


18. Au lieu d'être un emprunt à l'accadien, hitt. huua-, huuara-, qui 
désigne un "Orakelvogel" (Tischler 1977s.:320s. et 332, avec des ré- 
serves sur ledit emprunt dans "Eher jedoch Elementarparallele"), me 
semble avoir une origine indo-européenne: il explique gr. ajo, Aloau 
"crier", dont le rapprochement traditionnel avec lat. jubilare "pousser 
des cris" et gr. ¿uyñ "cri de douleur" n'a pu rendre compte d'une facon 
convaincante. Pour hitt. kuya- (huyara- contient évidemment le suffixe 
-ra~ pour lequel je renvoie à Kronasser 1962ss.:186s.) je propose de 
partir d'i.-e. *Hu-ü- > *H;uü- > (thématisation) *Huuo-, pour gr. 

adu doar (sur adw voir maintenant Frisk 1972:45) d'i.-e. *Hou-ü- > 
*Huü- (donc sans thématisation). On peut se demander si avec hitt. 
huya- et gr. alw, dtoat on ne se trouve pas en présence du méme i.-e. 
*Hoeu- qui est à la base du gr. avör "voix (humaine), son, langage", 
skr. vádati "parler" (Beekes [1969:56s. et 89] reconstruit *H2eud- pour 
gr. avé% et *Æued- pour skr. vádati). 


19. Hitt. huelpt- "jeune, tendre, nouveau; (subst. neutre en -Z) jeune 
animal" est "Ohne sichere idg. Etymologie" d'aprés Tischler (1977s.: 
259s.) qui énumère quelques tentatives d'explication qui sont à écarter 
(on y ajoutera celle de Juret 1942:69). Or je crois qu'il faut ratta- 


- 


cher le terme hittite à i.-e. *yeZep- reconstruit par Benveniste (1935: 
155) pour gr. hom. (F)éArw "faire espérer", lat. volup "à souhait" (< 
*yelp-), lep-ds "grace, charme", Zep-idus "gracieux, joli" (< *ulep-). 
I] est à noter que le thème en -i- de hitt. Auelpi- se retrouve dans 
lat. volup, *volupis "agréable" (cf. volup(e) est "il m'est agréable"). 
Pour ce qui est du sens, je renvoie à la périphrase bien connue de lat. 
Lepôs "Urbanitas elegans et mollis ac faceta; unde homines tales lepidi 
vocantur" où "mollis" coïncide avec la notion de "tendre" de hitt. huel- 
pi-: c'est sur cette notion que repose "jeune, nouveau", tout comme 


V. pruss. maldai (nom. plur.), serb-cr. mläd, polon. mtody, russ. mólodo 
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signifient "jeune" en face de lat. mollis = skr. mrdu-, v. sl. mlado. 
Dans hitt. huelpi- le 5 à l'initiale impose évidemment la recon- 
struction d'une laryngale et, en accord avec ce que j'ai admis ci-des- 
sus sous l, on s'attendrait à *Huelp- avec *H = *H, ou *H4. Seulement 
il faut aussi tenir compte de la forme homérique ééArouar à côté de 
é\nw, etc.: de plus, du méme i.-e. *uel- (cf. lat. velle) on a gr. 
ééA60uau à côté de ÉAsouar "désirer, aspirer à", de sorte que, méme si 
avec Beekes (1969:63s.) on admet que la voyelle "prothétique" de ééà- 
rouar s'explique par l'influence de é¢Adouar, on déplace simplement le 
probléme. Des exemples indiscutables tels que hitt. eš- (louv. et pal. 
aë-, louv. hiér. as-) "être" = gr. eut < *éour, hitt. ed- (louv. azz-, 
pal. ad-, louv. hier. ata-) "manger" = gr. £öw, hitt. eëhar (louv. ač- 
ha(r)nu-) "sang" = gr. gap assurent la correspondance hitt. e- (donc 
sans h devant la voyelle) = gr. é-, etc., ce qui prouve la chute de 
*H, en hittite.® Il semble donc exclu de vouloir interpréter h dans 
hitt. huelpi- à partir d'i.-e. *H, à la lumière de gr. ééArouar (éé\60- 
var). Faut-il compter alors pour les formes grecques avec une voyelle 
prothétique proprement dite qui n'a rien de commun avec les laryngales 
et qui est limitée au grec (sur ce dernier point, cf. Lejeune 1972: 
174s.)? 


20. Hitt. Auldala- qui désigne un "Funktionär im Ritual, Kultfunktion- 
ar", s'explique sans doute, d'après Tischler (1977s.:282s.), comme "+ 
Bewahrer, Bewacher, Wächter": voir en effet le verbe dénominatif hulda- 
läi- "schonen, verschonen (Heiligtümer)". Jusqu'ici huldala-/huldalät- 
n'a pas recu une interprétation plausible. Or je crois qu'il y. a un 
rapport avec plusieurs mots tokhariens. Tokh. A wäl, B walo "roi" re- 


9Une interprétation telle que hitt. hink-(1) "remettre, laisser", 
avec le dérivé henkan-, hinkan- "épidémie; mort", « i.-e. *enek- (gr. 
eveyuetv, etc.; cf. Tischler 1977s.:246ss.) me semble trop douteuse 
au point de vue sémantique pour assurer hitt. he- < i.-e. *Hıe-. 
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monte à i.-e. *u,lönt de *uel- "presser", d'où "contenir, maîtriser" 
("roi" = "celui qui contient, qui maitrise"); le verbe AB wZaw- "se con- 
tenir, se maîtriser” se rattache au méme *uel-; il en est de méme du 

nom de nombre A wälts, B yaltse "mille" et du verbe A *walts-, B wälts-, 
*wilts- "broyer, écraser” (où le sens primitif de *uel- à été conservé) 
qui dans -£s- continuent i.-e. *-tio-. Sur ces formes tokhariennes, cf. 
Van Windekens (1976:542s., 554s. et 576s.). 

Comme le *-tzo- signalé représente, dans plusieurs exemples tokha- 
riens, un ancien *-to- + *-io- (Van Windekens 1979:139s.), on peut po- 
ser un ancien *uel-to-, etc. A mon avis c'est le thème en *-to- qui 
s'observe dans -da- du mot hittite apparenté huldala- (pour -(a)la-, 
suffixe secondaire, cf. Kronasser 1962ss.:171ss.). Celui-ci prouve 
donc une origine *Heul- (*Hul- me semble moins probable) d'un ancien 
*Heyel-.? 

Pour le substantif hitt. Auldala- on partira précisément de la no- 
tion "celui qui contient, qui maîtrise" et dans le verbe huldaläi- le 
sens de "schonen, verschonen" reposera directement sur celui de "con- 
tenir": voir d'ailleurs l'évolution sémantique dans lat. parcere dont 
le sens premier a été celui de "retenir, contenir; se contenir, se re- 
tenir". 


21. Hitt. husa-, dont le sens exact n'est pas connu mais qui porte en 
tout cas sur un "Teil des Geschirres oder Zaumzeuges", n'a pas d'éty- 
mologie: cf. Tischler (1977s.:315), qui cependant incline à admettre 
une origine non-indo-européenne (hurrite ?). Or du cóté indo-européen 
il faut quand méme signaler skr. usnisa- "Kopfbinde, Turban" et usnthä 
"Genick" dans lesquels un *us-nz- "Drehung" se rattacherait à une ra- 
cine *ues- "drehen, wickeln" (cf. Mayrhofer 1956ss.:114 et Pokorny 1959: 


?Pourrait-on préciser ce *Heyel- en *H,eyel- sur la base de gr. 
(&ol.) àáoAAás (et aedrdAris ?) "pressé, compact, en foule" dont Ò- a été 
considéré jusqu'ici comme la voyelle copulative (< *sm-)? 
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1173). Hitt. huë- en correspondant donc à ce *us- remonterait à i.-e. 


*Hues- d'un *Heues-. 


22. Hitt. huëS8elli-, huëëili-, qui est traduit par "(Lehm)grube" et 
par "Abort" (?), reste inexpliqué: cf. Tischler (1977s.:315) qui, en 
écartant a bon droit quelques interprétations insoutenables, s'exprime 
en faveur d'une origine étrangère. Cependant à mon avis hitt. Aus(3)- 
(sur le suffixe -elli-, -ili-, voir Kronasser 1962ss.:213) doit être 
rapproché de v.h.a. waso "Rasen, Erdscholle, Grube", all. mod. Wasen 
"Rasenfläche, (feuchter) Boden", v. sax. vaso, m.b.a. vase "feuchter 
Erdgrund, Schlamm", etc. et aussi (dans la perspective de l'hypothèse 
pélasgique) de gr. dous "limon d'un fleuve, fange" (pour ce dernier, 
cf. Van Windekens 1952:73). La forme hittite prouve donc un ancien 
*Heues- et remonte elle-méme à i.-e. *Heus- (ou à *Hus- ?). 


23. Malgré plusieurs tentatives hitt. huda- "hâte" (d'où adv. hudak 

"en háte") n'a pas encore recu une interprétation convaincante: cf. 
Tischler (1977s.:318s.). En renvoyant pour le sens à tokh. A ymär 
“vite, rapidement" en face de A ue, B ymiye "marche, chemin, route" 

et B yäm- "entrer" (cf. Van Windekens 1976:591s.) je propose de rap- 
procher hitt. kuda- de lit. vedu, v. sl. veda, v. irl. fedim "conduire", 
etc. Au lieu du *uedh- traditionnel on devrait donc reconstruire dé- 
sormais i.-e. *Heuedh-, avec la phase *Heudh- (ou *Hudh- ?) pour la 
forme hittite. 


II. Mots présentant Z à l'initiale 


24. Hitt. inan- (thème en -z-) désigne "eine bestimmte Krankheit" et 
n'a pas encore été expliqué: cf. Tischler (1977s.:358). Or le mot 
est sans doute apparenté à skr. inöti "faire irruption dans, presser, 
pousser", av. inaottt "faire violence à, blesser, froisser", intay- 
(suffixe -ti-) "violence, offense, peine, souffrance, douleur". C'est 


donc surtout avec av. Zntay- que s'accorde hitt. inan-. 
y 
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25. Depuis longtemps déjà hitt. *innaru- "vigoureux, robuste, puissant" 
(all. "rüstig, kräftig"), dont les dérivés ont été construits sur le 
thème innarau- (cf. innarauant-, m. s., innarauatar "vigueur, force", 
etc.), a été rapproché de la famille de gr. dvip, etc. Seulement comme 
à hitt. *innaru- s'oppose annaru- dans louv. annaru-mmi- "fort", il y 
a la difficulté insurmontable que constitue la différence de la voyelle 
initiale hitt. z- / louv. a-: cf. Tischler (1977s.:358ss.). Je pense 
qu'il faut donc renoncer à cette interprétation traditionnelle à partir 
de gr. avip, etc. Comme l'opposition hitt. Z / louv. a est normale et 
régulière si l'on pose un ancien Se (cf. Bomhard 1976:204s.; voir aussi 
ci-dessus sous 19), je me demande si en réalité hitt. *innaru- et louv. 
annaru- ne doivent pas être comparés au substantif grec isolé (tà) évapa 
"armes enlevées à l'ennemi abattu". Pour le sens de "armes", cf. all. 
rüsten "armer", Rüstung "armement" en face de rüstig "vigoureux, etc." 
La notion particulière de "armes (enlevées à l'ennemi abattu)" re- 
pose sans doute sur celle de "armes (capturées dans la bataille)" et 
nous offre l'image des armes de l'adversaire présentées comme butin. 


26. Hitt. intan(n)a-, intanni- qui désigne un "Tuch oder Kleid", n'a 
pas d'étymologie d'aprés Tischler (1977s.:362s.), qui cependant n'é- 
carte pas l'idée d'un emprunt à accadien ena "Beinbinde". Or il me 
semble qu'une interprétation indo-européenne n'est pas du tout impos- 
sible: je songe à alb. ent, int "monter la chaîne", gr. dttopar (*nt-) 
"ourdir une trame", de sorte que dans ce cas hitt. int- continue régu- 
liérement i.-e. *ent-. Pour les suffixes -(a)n(n)a- et -(a)nni-, cf. 
Kronasser (1962ss.:181ss. et 221ss.). 
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HITTITE hkarziyalla- 


CALVERT WATKINS 
Harvard University 


J. Friedrich in his Hethitisches Wörterbuch lists the word harzi- 
yalll)a- (hurziyallila- ?) "Eidechse, lizard". H. Ertem, Boğazköy me- 
tinlerine göre Hititler devri Anadolu'sunun faunası (Ankara, 1965), pp. 
125-6, similarly glosses harziyal(1 )a- (hurziyalll]a- ?) as "kertenkele, 
lizard". The spelling ha-ar- (var. har-) in a tablet in Middle Hittite 
script (KUB XXXIV 84 + III 8, the ritual of Mastigga, CTH 404, version 
2A) assures the phonetic value of the first syllable as har-. Friedrich 
in Aror 17.247 (1949) had suggested the meaning "lizard" on the basis of 
passages in the Hedammu myth (now edited by J. Siegelová StBoT 14), 
where along with the cows and horses, kids and lambs which are the food 
of the hungry sea-monster are mentioned ?ida]alamuë harziyalus NE.ZA.- 
za. STA "bag (?) h.'s and frogs" (text 2, 14); later, when drunk on just 
a drop of beer, the monster Hedammu UL]kuctkt Kani$zi nu NE.ZA.ZA harzi- 
yalluëë-a KU-1221 "recognizes nothing and eats frogs and ks (text 16, 
19). The point in text 16 is clearly that frogs and h.'s are unsuitable 
food, taboo or unfit to eat, and that the drunken sea-monster has lost 
his ability to discriminate. The first mention of bad h.'s and frogs 
in text 2 probably said that he did not eat them, or ate everything but 
them. Siegelovä (loc. cit. 72) on the basis of the context of these 
and other passages argued that the harziyala- lived in the water, and 
ought rather to be translated "Molch, newt". But this claim is not 
valid; the waters in question are the abode of Hedammu, and not directly 
related to the harziyalla-. 
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One of the passages Siegelova cited, a mythological episode in 
clearly Old Hittite language, is KUB XXX 34 + Bo. 1509, 4'-6': NE.ZA.- 
zA-at 1881[t (dat)... ]katta paëzt harziyallaS3S-at Sappuit | dat "the 
frog takes it with his mouth[ ]swallows [it] down; the harziyalla- 
[takes] it with his Sappu-". The word gappu- was of unknown meaning in 
1971, when StBoT 14 appeared. But the following year K. K. Riemschnei- 
der published in KUB XLIII 60 a text which clarified Sappu-: it means 
the kind of spiky horns that goats have, as opposed to karawar, the 
crooked horns that sheep have. I 18-20 mAS.caL-3-an Sappuit walhdu 


UDU-uss-an SI 


"A _anda (=karawanda) walhdu annaë-an UDU-uŠ tittittet 
walhdu "let the billy-goat butt her with his Sappu-horns, let the ram 
butt her with his karawar-horns, let the mother sheep butt her with her 
nose". The former passage then must mean "the harziyalla- takes it 
with his horns". 

The harziyalla- is thus a "nasty" creature, classified with frogs, 
considered unfit to eat, and having spiky horns. I suggest therefore 
that harziyalla- means "snail", and that NE.ZA.ZA harziyalluss-a is 
precisely "frogs and snails". It is noteworthy that both frogs and 
snails are still regarded as taboo, unfit to eat, in present-day Turkey 
(fide Engin Sezer). 

The pair "frogs and snails" is a mertsm (to utilize H. A. Hoffner's 
term in Alimenta Hethaeorum 63, as I did in a study of the Hittite and 
Indo-European folk taxonomy of wealth in Hethitisch und Indogermanisch 
[edd. E. Neu and W. Meid, Innsbruck, 1979] 270), just like cup.v ^^ 
ANSE.KUR.RA P9. Aug "cows and horses" (= "Großvieh"), MAS.TUR SILA-ya 
"kids and lambs" (= the young of "Kleinvieh") in the Hedammu passage 
cited (text 2, 10-11); "frogs and snails" collectively designate "nasty" 
little animals viewed as unfit to eat. 

The word haratyalla- "snail" still lacks an etymology. Formally 
we have an agentive suffix -al(Z)a- to a stem harziya- assibilated from 
*hartiya- (cf. halziya- "call", Luw. halti-). But plausible cognates 
are unknown to me. | 

This interpretation of harziyalla- as "snail" in turn sheds light 
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on a passage in MaStigga's ritual against domestic strife referred to 
at the beginning of this note. The text was edited by L. Rost in MIO 
1.345-79 (1953), but new fragments have been subsequently adduced by 
Laroche in CTH, which permit some revision of her text. Version 2A 
III 8 ff, now reads, with restorations from parallels or duplicates, 
8 mu Dën er ha-ar-2[(i-ya-al-la-an® d)]a-a-i nu-uë-&i-kén 

SIG ZA.GIN sic SAs an-[(da hu-u-la-li-y) ]a-2i? na-an-kán 
10 [(A-W)]A[( II) B]E-E[L © (srs)]KUR SISKUR 8[(e-er ar-ha 


. d e. ow w . e 
wva-ah-nu-uz-zi) Inu ki-18-8a-an me-ma-i 


[(kan-ap....... f pit-ti-ya-li-188 ctr-a3)] i-da-a-lu-un 
EME-an 

12 [(nu-wa-ra-an T8-ki-8a-az kar-ap-du) IS (-TU EMEV * A ap]. 
-ya-va-ra-at^ 


[(kar-ap-du t-da-a-lu KAxU-Zš Z-da-a-liu-un)]EME-an 


a. Version 1B II 22 har-zi-ya-al-la-an, 2B -L]a-an. 


Version 2B II 22, whence my restoration, has the older 
spelling hu-u-la-li-iz-zi. 


C: Version 1B II 23 EN. 

d. 2B sic, the older spelling; 1B has the younger wa-ah-nu-zi. 
e. Divider absent in 2B. 

f; 1B rasura; 2A ]x (not -alp). 

g. 1B sic; 2B pí/ád-da-al-li-i&. 

h. 1B EMEC? *4~3U-ya-wa-ra-an. 


"Then the Old Woman takes a snail and wraps it in blue and red 
wool, and she brandishes it over the two participants in the 
ritual and speaks as follows: ‘Carry away..., foot, the 
evil tongue. Let it carry it away by its back, and by its 

tongue let it carry them away, the evil mouth, the evil tongue.'" 
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Here the crux is the word preceding clm-as "foot"; the snail is 
being addressed. Version 1B has ptt-tt-ya-lt-13 GlR-a8, which could 
be rendered "Nimblefoot" -- scarcely an appropriate kenning for a 
snail. But Version 2B, which consistently shows older and better var- 
iant readings, has instead p{d-da-al-1i-18 [(cim-a8)]; this form is 
not intelligible as a variant of piétiyalië, and must be a different 
word altogether. I propose that the ptt/pdt sign has here the same 
value that it has in the verb "to dig", commonly transliterated padda-, 
and that the noun with agentive suffix paddaltg is a derivative of this 
verb, with a meaning like "shovel". (On the sign pZt/pát and the verb 
padda-, see most recently J. Puhvel in Heth. u. Idg. [supra], though I 
disagree with his analysis of the latter.) The kenning for the snail, 
paddallt3 pada (GR-a8) is thus "shovelfoot" or "spadefoot": from the 
broad flat shape of his prominent "foot" a not inappropriate designa- 
tion of a gastropod. (Despite the striking similarity in epithet, the 
spadefoot toad [genus scaphiopus, order pelobatidae] is so named from 
the function of his foot, not from its shape. He also does not have 
horns.) 

The Old Woman's incantation continues: "Let it (the snail) carry 
it (the evil tongue) away by its back" (Zàkz&az MH ablative of means, 
which could have replaced an OH instrumental). Again carrying on the 
back is very appropriate action for a snail in sympathetic magic; it is 
the yepeornos who carries his house in the Greek kenning (Hes. Op. 571). 
"And by its tongues let it (the snail) carry them away, the evil mouth, 
the evil tongues." The head of a snail has in fact four tentacle-like 
projections: the two longer "horns", and below them a shorter, smaller 
pair associated with the organs of smell. I suggest finally that it is 
these two projections which are referred to in the plural as the snail's 
"tongues", EMES "A, In the homeopathic ritual it is these "tongues" 
which are to be the vehicle for carrying away the evil mouth and evil 
tongue of the quarreling family pair -- father and son, husband and 
wife, or brother and sister -- for whom the ritual is carried out. 
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ALLAN R. BOMHARD 
0.  PREFATORY REMARKS: 


The primary purpose of this paper, which is divided into four parts, 
is the demonstration that Indo-European and Afroasiatic bear a stronger 
affinity, both in their vocabulary and in their phonological systems, 
than could possibly have been produced by accident; so strong indeed, 
that no linguist could examine them without believing them to have 
sprung from a common source: there is a similar reason, though not 
quite so forcible, for supposing that both Indo-European and Afroasiat- 
ic are merely two branches of a larger macrofamily!; however, only Indo- 
European and Afroasiatic will be considered here. 

The first part of this paper deals with the reconstruction of the 
Indo-European phonological system, the second part with Proto-Semitic, 
the third part with a comparison of the Indo-European and Semitic pho- 
nological systems and vocabularies, and the fourth part with a sketch 
of the prehistoric development of the Indo-European phonological system. 
The first two parts are merely a review of the current literature, and 
detailed discussion is mostly avoided. However, abundant references 
are given, and these should be consulted for details. 


lr am, of course, paraphrasing the now famous third anniversary 
discourse made by Sir William Jones before the Asiatick Society (of 
Bengal) on 2 February 1786. 
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1. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM2: 
1.1. The Neogrammartan System: 


The attempted reconstruction of the Indo-European phonological 
system has had a long history. The first steps were taken in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century. Then, with each new generation of scholars, 
a series of brilliant discoveries were made in rapid succession. By 
the end of that century, the phonological system reconstructed by the 
Neogrammarians (most notably Karl Brugmann) was widely accepted as 
being a fairly accurate representation of what had existed in Indo- 
European. To this day, the Neogrammarian system commands a great deal 
of respect and has many defenders. 

The Neogrammarian system consists of a four-way contrast of plain 
voiceless, voiceless aspirated, plain voiced, and voiced aspirated 
stops (cf. Brugmann 1904:52). This system is extremely close to the 
phonological system of Old Indic (cf. Mayrhofer 1972:17). It should 
be pointed out that, in spite of its wide acceptance, a small group of 
scholars has, from time to time, questioned the validity of the Neo- 
grammarian system, at least in part (for a discussion of some of the 
opposing views, cf. Hopper 1977b:57-72 and Szemerényi 1972:122-36). 

The Indo-European phonological system as reconstructed by Brugmann 
(1904:52) sums up the views of this period: 


Monophthongs: a e ° i u 3 
a e o T ü 

Diphthongs: ai ei oi ei au eu ou eu 
ai ei OI au eu ou 


2The sections of this paper dealing with the reconstruction of 
the Indo-European phonological system are, in large part, condensed 
from my article entitled "The Indo-European Phonological System: New 
Thoughts about its Reconstruction and Development" (Orbis, XXVIII/1, 
1979). 
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Syllabic Liquids and Nasals: 


LoG m s o 3 
r S Š 3 
Occlusives: D ph b bh (labial) 
t th d dh (dental) 
k kh Ê &h (palatal) 
q qh g gh (velar) 
qa och ga g^h  (labiovelar) 
Fricatives: s sh z zh b bh ð ðh 
Nasals: m n ñ n 
Liquids: p 
Semi vowels: i u 


1.2. The System of Lehmann: 


The evidence for the existence of voiceless aspirates in Indo- 
European is extremely slight, coming almost exclusively from Indo- 
Iranian (cf. Meillet 1967:103-9). This fact has led a number of schol- 
ars to deny the phonemic status of these sounds in Indo-European and 
to suggest that their occurrence in the daughter languages is due to 
secondary developments. The first to suggest that the voiceless aspi- 
rates might be secondary was Ferdinand de Saussure. In a paper pre- 
sented in 1891, he derived these sounds from sequences of plain voice- 
less stop plus a following "coefficient sonantique". A laryngeal ex- 
planation, along the lines proposed by de Saussure, has much to recom- 
mend it in many cases (for discussion and examples, cf. Allen 1976:237- 
47; Burrow 1973:71-3 and 393; Kurytowicz 1935:46-54; Lehmann 1952:80-4; 
Polomé 1971:233-51; Sturtevant 1942:83-6). While de Saussure's theory 
accounts for the origin of some cases of voiceless aspirates, it does 
not explain all. There is a small group of words of onomatopoeic ori- 
gin that contain voiceless aspirates (cf. Meillet 1967:106 for examples); 
a laryngeal explanation can be ruled out here. Finally, some voiceless 
aspirates in Indo-Aryan seem to owe their origin to the spontaneous 
aspiration of the plain voiceless stops after a preceding s (cf. Burrow 
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1973:72 and 393; Hiersche 1964; Polomé 1971:239-43). The conclusion 
seems inescapable that the voiceless aspirates were not, in fact, pho- 
nemic in Indo-European. The voiceless aspirates found in the onomato- 
poeic words are probably the only ones that should be assigned to Indo- 
European and are to be regarded here simply as nonphonemic variants of 
the plain voiceless stops. 

With the removal of the voiceless aspirates, diphthongs, and pala- 
tals, and the addition of four laryngeals, we arrive at the system of 
Winfred P. Lehmann. Lehmann's reason for removing the diphthongs is 
that their patterning in the system of vowel gradation requires that 
they be reanalyzed as clusters of vowel plus resonant and resonant plus 
vowel. He follows Meillet (1964:91-5) in regarding the palatals as a 
secondary development of the satem dialects. Finally, he posits four 
laryngeals: x, y, h, ?. He uses the same symbols as Sturtevant (1951: 
47-55) but differs slightly in his phonetic interpretation. 

The Indo-European phonological system as reconstructed by Lehmann 
(1952:99) is as follows: 


Obstruents: D t k kW 
| d gy Sp 
bh dh gh gwh 
S 

Resonants: m n 
wr | y 

Vowels: e a a 
l e° a° u° 

Laryngeals: x y h ? 


1.8. The System of Gamkrelidze-Hopper-Ivanov: 


When the Indo-European stop system as reconstructed by Lehmann is 
compared with the stop systems of living languages, Lehmann's system is 
found to be totally without typological parallels. Oswald Szemerényi 
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(1967:88-99) has attempted to bring Lehmann's system into harmony with 
natural systems by reinstating the voiceless aspirates and by reducing 
the laryngeals to a single member, the voiceless glottal fricative /h/. 
Even though the resulting system is indeed typologically natural, it 
completely ignores the probability that the voiceless aspirates were 
not phonemic in Indo-European. A return to the Neogrammarian system 
with a four-way contrast in the stop system just will not do. The only 
alternative is to seek a typologically acceptable and historically prob- 
able alternate reconstruction for the Indo-European stop system. 
Recognizing that Indo-European had a three-way contrast instead 
of a four-way contrast in the stop system plus the fact that such a 
system is typologically isolated, several scholars have made attempts 
to rectify the situation. For example, Jerzy Kurytowicz (1964:13) has 
claimed that the voiced aspirates were not phonemically voiced. How- 
ever, such an interpretation seems improbable in view of the fact that 
the daughter languages are nearly unanimous in pointing to some sort 
of voicing in this series in Indo-European (cf. Meillet 1964:86-8 for 
correspondences and examples). Equally unconvincing is Louis Hammer- 
ich's (1967:839-40) suggestion that the voiced aspirates might have 
been emphatics. For additional discussion, cf. Hopper 1977b:57-72. 
Using what may be termed an "integrated diachronic-typological" 
approach to the problem of the reconstruction of the Indo-European stop 
system, Thomas V. Gamkrelidze, Paul J. Hopper, and Vjaceslav V. Ivanov 
have proposed a complete revision of that system. According to Hopper 
(1973:141-66), the traditional voiced aspirates were really murmured 
stops, while the traditional plain voiced stops were really glottalized 
stops (ejectives). Hopper's reason for reinterpreting the plain voiced 
stops as glottalized stops is that these sounds show many of the typo- 
logical characteristics of glottalics. Gamkrelidze and Ivanov (1972: 
15-8 and 1973:150-6) also reinterpret the traditional plain voiced 
stops as glottalics, but, unlike Hopper, they reinterpret the plain 
voiceless stops as voiceless aspirates. They make no changes to the 
traditional voiced aspirates. They point out, however, that the fea- 
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ture of aspiration is phonemically irrelevant in a system of this type. 
The Indo-European stop system as reconstructed by Gamkrelidze- 


Hopper-Ivanov may be represented as follows (cf. Gamkrelidze 1976:403): 


Glottalized Voiced (Aspirates) Voiceless (Aspirates) 


(p?) bh/b ph/p 
t dh/d th/t 
ki gh/g kh/k 

DE g*h/g* kAh/kA 


The resulting system belongs to a quite common type. Similar 
systems can be found in the Caucasian languages, many American Indian 
languages, and several sub-Saharan African languages (cf. Ruhlen 1976 
for details). The system of Gamkrelidze-Hopper-Ivanov, therefore, 
fulfills the requirement of typological acceptability that is lacking 
from the traditional reconstruction. Moreover, their system receives 
strong support from the fact that the phoneme traditionally reconstruc- 
ted aS *b was so rare as to be virtually nonexistant in the Indo-Euro- 
pean parent language. A gap at this point of articulation is to be 
expected if the traditional plain voiced stops had been ejectives since 
it is common for languages having ejectives to lack the bilabial member 
(cf. Greenberg 1970:127)3. Next, under the revised interpretation, 
the root structure constraint laws become simply a voicing agreement 


?This same observation led Martinet to note in 1953: "Comme il 
y a fort peu de traces stires du phonéme de 1'indo-européen commun re- 
construit 'analogiquement' comme *b, il est tentant de diagnostiquer 
lā aussi une case vide, ce qu'a fait le regretté Holger PEDERSEN dans 
Die gemeinindoeuropäischen und die vorindoeuropäischen Verschlusslaute, 
p. 10-16. Mais, au lieu de supposer avec Pedersen la disparition d'un 
*p pré-indo-européen suivie d'un chassé-croisé des mediae et des tenu- 
es, on pourrait voir dans la série *d, *g, gi) le résultat d'une évo- 
lution à partir d'une série plus ancienne de glottalisées sans repré- 
sentant labial". 
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rule with the corollary that two glottalics cannot co-occur in a root 
(for details, cf. Gamkrelidze 1976:404-5; Hopper 1973:§3.2.6). Finally, 
the Armenian and Germanic "sound-shifts" turn out to be mirages; under 
the new system, these branches are to be seen as relic areas. In fact, 
they provide a key piece of evidence in support of the revisions pro- 
posed by Gamkrelidze-Hopper-Ivanov. 


1.4. Development of the Glottalies: 


There is no uniform treatment of the glottalics. The Germanic, 
Armenian, Tocharian, and Anatolian developments are straightforward: 
deglottalization. In the remaining daughter languages, the glottalics 
have developed into plain voiced stops. The development may have gone 
as follows: glottalized + creaky voice > full voice. Such a progres- 
sion is perfectly natural and has parallels in several of the Caucasian 
languages (cf. Colarusso 1975:82f; Gamkrelidze-Ivanov 1973:154). In 
the Modern South Arabian languages, "the post-glottalized (ejective) 
consonants have partially voiced and more rarely wholly voiced vari- 
ants" (cf. Johnstone 1975:§2.1.2). Another parallel may also exist 
with several dialects of Arabic, where an earlier */k’/ has developed 
into /g/ (though perhaps passing through a different progression than 
that suggested here for Indo-European; cf. Martinet 1975[1959]:241-3). 

The development of the glottalics into voiced stops in Indo-Ira- 
nian, Baltic, Slavic, Albanian, Italic, Celtic, and Greek must have 
taken place in the early prehistory of these branches themselves and 
not in the parent language. That is to say that we are dealing here 
with parallel developments and not a common innovation. This is proved 
by the fact that the glottalics were treated differently in each daugh- 
ter language once they had been changed into voiced stops. In Albanian, 
Baltic, Slavic, and Iranian, the glottalics merged completely with the 
traditional voiced aspirates. In Indo-Aryan, the glottalics became 
plain voiced stops but did not merge with the voiced aspirates. In 
Italic and Greek, the change of glottalics into voiced stops probably 
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took place only after the voiced aspirates had become voiceless aspi- 
rates (cf. Hopper 1973:§3.3.2) since the two series are kept completely 
separate. The change of voiced aspirates into voiceless aspirates is 
not without parallels; one can cite the example of Romany (cf. Meillet 
1967:100). 


1.5. The Gutturals: 


In my opinion, Late Indo-European had only two guttural series: 
(1) plain velars and (2) labialized velars (the latter usually referred 
to as labiovelars): 


k g k? plain velars 
kW g" k?W labialized velars 


I follow Lehmann (1952:8) and Meillet (1964:91-5) in not assigning a 
third series, the traditional palatals, to Proto-Indo-European but in 
viewing the phonemicization of palatalized velars as an innovation of 
the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of the satem languages". 
The gutturals probably developed as follows (cf. Bomhard 1979:§5): 


A. Late (i.e., post-Anatolian) Indo-European had the two gut- 
tural types mentioned above. The plain velars, however, had 
nonphonemic palatalized allophones when contiguous with front 
vowels and apophonic o as well as before y (and perhaps in 
some cases even before a)°. 


"The fullest discussion of the development of palatalized velars 
in Indo-European is to be found in the Introduzione alla storia delle 
Lingue indeuropee, pp. 28-34, by the Bulgarian master Vladimir Georgiev. 

?In his cross-linguistic study of palatalization, D. N. S. Bhat 
(1978:60-7) discusses palatalizing environments. He notes (p. 60): 
"The most prominent environment that could enduce palatalization in a 
consonant is a following front vowel (especially the high- and mid- 
front unrounded vowels i and e), and a following palatal semivowel 
(yod). These are reported to be effective in palatalizing a preceding 
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B. In the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedents of the satem 
languages, the labialized velars are (perhaps only partially 
at first) delabialized. The newly delabialized velars merge 
with the unpalatalized allophones of the plain velars. This 
change then brings about the phonemicization of the palatal- 
ized allophones of the plain velars since both palatalized 
and unpalatalized (from earlier labialized) velars are now 
found in the vicinity of front vowels, apophonic o, and y. 
Thus, the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedents of the 
satem languages had the following gutturals (cf. $4.5): 


C j e palatalized velars 
g k? plain velars 
(kw gv kw labialized velars)$ 
C. Various shifts and levelings occur in the prehistory of the 


individual satem daughter languages that tend to obscure the . 
earlier distribution of the gutturals (cf. Burrow 1973:76-7). 
More study is needed here to delineate these developments in 
as full detail as possible. 


1.6. Vowel Gradatton: 


The form of Indo-European spoken immediately prior to the emer- 
gence of the non-Anatolian daughter languages was characterized by an 


consonant in almost all of the languages examined by us. A following 
yod is more effective on apicals, whereas a following vowel, especially 
stressed, is more effective on velars... Velars may also be palatalized 
by a following low front vowel..." (p. 62) "There are only a limited 
number of instances in which a front vowel (or a high back vowel) is 
reported to have palatalized a following consonant". That is to say 
that, while the latter does in fact occur, it is a far less frequently 
attested phenomenon than the palatalization of a preceding consonant. 
Bhat (1978:66) also discusses the fact that certain environments may 
block palatalization: "We have noted only two environments that could 
be specified as capable of blocking palatalization. They are (1) an 
apical trill or tap, and (2) a retroflex consonant. Both these eould 
prevent the palatalization of a velar consonant; that is, they could 
block the tongue fronting tendency of a given environment". 

6At this time, the labialized velars could only have been marginal 
phonemes of very limited occurrence (if they even existed at all). 
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interchange of vocalic elements that could occur in any syllable. This 
interchange, which is commonly called "ablaut" or "vowel gradation", 
was partially correlated with the position of the accent and with dis- 
tinctions between morphological categories. It is usually agreed (cf. 
Meillet 1964:153-68, e.g.) that e/8 x 0/3 x @ were in contrast and that 
the vowel a played no role in this system. The truth is, however, that 
a played a central role in the development of vowel gradation. 

The reduction and expulsion of a vocalic element is caused by a 
marked decrease in the amount of stress placed on a particular sylla- 
ble. When one syllable of a word is stressed more than the other syl- 
lables, the vowels of the unstressed syllables tend to be either weak- 
ened or lost. This is precisely what has happened in those daughter 
Indo-European languages that have developed a system of accentuation 
based upon stress. In like manner, the development of quantitative 
gradation in the Indo-European parent language, which is the earliest 
ablaut change that can be recovered, must have been caused by the pho- 
nemicization of a strong stress accent (cf. Burrow 1973:108-12; Lehmann 
1952:815.4)7. This accent, which was used to denote the morphologically 


7Hyman's (1978:207) description of stress is exactly what I have 
in mind for Indo-European: "Correlating with stress is a changing pitch 
(usually rising from an unstressed to a stressed syllable and falling 
from a stressed to an unstressed syllable), greater duration (for ex- 
ample, vowel lengthening in a stressed open syllable), and greater force 
of articulation (for example, the tendency for consonants to become as- 
pirated or geminated). While the pitch characteristics of a word such 
as data, with stress on the first syllable, are not perceptibly differ- 
ent from a sequence of high followed by low tone in an African tone 
language, linguistic tone has not been shown to have any of the above 
effects. Since both stress and high tone correlate with prominent pitch, 
it must be concluded that the segmental effects of stress are due entire- 
ly to its culminative function. Both vowel lengthening and fortition 
signal the prominence of a syllable which has culminative stress".  Hy- 
man (1975:207-8) also notes: "Since stress has these Zntrinsio proper- 
ties associated with it, it is not surprising to find languages phonolo- 
gizing...these properties into the rules of the language. Numerous cases 
of strengthening in stressed syllables and weakening in unstressed syl- 
lables are attested..." Finally (Hyman 1975:231): "In a stress-accent 
language, a single culminative mark of prominence is possible on a given 
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distinctive Syllable, caused the elimination of the vowels of unstressed 
syllables. There was a phonemic contrast between those syllables with 
stress and those syllables without stress. Since an initial syllable 
might have been considered to be morphologically significant in certain 
inflectional and derivational categories, and medial or final syllables 
might have been significant in other categories, the same word could 
appear in any one of a number of different forms depending upon how it 
was used grammatically; a particular syllable might have been stressed 
at one time and unstressed at another. This form of Indo-European may 
be called "Stress Indo-European". It was probably during this period 
of development that the syllabic allophones of the resonants came into 
being. 

It must have often happened that more than one syllable of a word 
was considered to be morphologically significant. For example, accord- 
ing to the rules of derivation and inflection (cf. Bomhard 1975:§3.4 
and Burrow 1973:119, 220f, and 303 for details), the initial syllable 
of a word might have received the stress. At the same time, an inflec- 
tional ending might have been added, and this ending, in order not to 
be ambiguous morphologically, might also have had a full-grade vowel in 
addition to that found in the accented syllable. When words with more 
than one full-grade syllable became common, stress ceased to be phone- 
mically distinctive. High pitch then became the suprasegmental marker 
of the full-grade syllable that would normally have received the stress 
according to the rules of derivation and inflection, while the remaining 
full-grade syllable received low pitch. This period of development may 
be called "Pitch Indo-European". It was during this period that quali- 
tative distinctions arose. According to Lehmann (1952:§15.3), an origi- 
nal e-grade vowel was changed to an o-grade vowel when the (high) pitch 
was moved from the e-grade vowel to another syllable. However, even 


syllable of a word. The perceptual cues of this stress can be changing 
pitch, vowel duration, or greater intensity, all contributing to the 
highlighting of the stressed syllable." 
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though I agree that pitch was the conditioning agent, I think that 
these theories must be modified. I agree with Schmitt-Brandt (1967: 
124f) that the original vowel was a and not e. Furthermore, as noted 
on the preceding page, I think that there must have been two types of 
pitch, viz., high pitch and low pitch (cf. Bomhard 1979:§26; Kiparsky 
1973:794f)9. Under high pitch, a and & developed front allophones, 
and, under low pitch, they developed back allophones. (A similar phe- 
nomenon may be observed in the Saigon dialect of Vietnamese, where the 
vowel [a] has front allophones under high tones and back allophones 
under nonhigh tones [cf. Thompson 1965:90]). The allophones of a and 
à became phonemic when a morphologically conditioned pitch shift caused 
them to become partially disassociated from pitch distribution. This 
pitch shift may be equated with the beginnings of the development of 
columnar accentuation. 


The development of qualitative gradation may be illustrated by 
positing a Stress Indo-European *t’iwd, the nom-acc-voc. of a 
common gender thematic agent noun/adjective meaning '(one) con- 
nected with light or brilliance", hence "god, divine". The geni- 
tive was formed by adding the ending -s, and the fact that this 
was a weak case was indicated by moving the position of the accent 
to the first syllable: *t’iwas. Note that the vowel a was re- 
tained for clarity. Since the vowel a implied the presence of 
accent, when the accent fell on Z on u, an a was inserted, thus 
creating a secondary full-grade. The resulting form was *t’diwas. 
High pitch then replaced stress as the suprasegmental marker of 
morphologically significant syllables. Under high pitch, < and 


9Hyman's (1975:231) description of the tonal characteristics of 
pitch-accent languages is precisely what I think existed in Pitch Indo- 
European: "In a pitch-accent language, prominence is assigned to a 
given syllable of a word, but there can be two or more kinds of promi- 
nence (for example, a rising vs. a falling contour). Pitch-accent 
languages are thus tonal to the extent that the feature which is as- 
signed is tone (and that this tone can contrast with another tone in 
the same position). Pitch-accent languages are like stress-accent 
languages, however, in that there cannot be more than one syllable 
per word which receives the tonal accent; that is, prominence in 
pitch-accent languages is culminative." 
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a developed front allophones, and under low pitch, they developed 
back allophones. These allophones gained phonemic value when a 
morphologically conditioned pitch shift caused them to become par- 
tially disassociated from pitch distribution: *t?twas > *t’dtwas > 
*kt’eiwös (cf. Skt. nom. sg. devá-s "god", Lith. dièvas "god"). 


Pitch Indo-European was followed by "Late Indo-European". In Late 
Indo-European, the front and back allophones of a and @ became phonemic 
except that the laryngeals 2» and 2, prevented a contiguous 4 from be- 
coming e. This is a reformulation of the theory that maintains that 
these laryngeals changed a contiguous e into a (cf. Kurytowicz 1935:28; 
Sturtevant 1942:838 and 839). These laryngeals, however, had no effect 
on the change of à and à to o and à respectively (cf. Sturtevant 1942: 
$38 and 843). These developments may be represented diagrammatically 
as follows?: 


á > e; a (when next to a or au ) 
à > o 
2 "ES 
a > 8; à (when next to 2; or 2) 
` 

a > Oo 


In Hittite and the other older Indo-European languages of ancient 
Anatolia, the back allophones of a and @ must have remained sub- 
phonemic since there is no evidence that these languages ever 
possessed o or © (cf. Bomhard 1976:87.3). This implies that the 
Anatolian languages must have become separated from the main 
Speech community before the phonemicization of o and Ö, that is 


?Martinet (1975[1972]:113) seems to have had in mind developments 
similar to what I postulate for the vowel ža in Indo-European: "Il y 
a eu une période ou [a] était une des réalisations du phonéme vocalique 
unique et, selon toute vraisemblance, la réalisation la plus normale. 
Ce n'est pas qu'à partir du moment où la voyelle s'est scindée en /æ/ 
et en /a/ ouvrant la voix jusqu'au /e/ et /o/ fermés du grecque attique, 
qu'emprunts, formes expressives, onomatopées diverses se sont réalisés 
avec une voyelle que nous retrouvons, dans les langues attestées, sous 
la forme d'un /a/, phonéme qu'il faut, dés avant le début de toute di- 
aspora connue, posser comme distinct au moins de /e/." 
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to say, before the period of development that I have called "Late 
Indo-European". 


In "Disintegrating Indo-European", laryngeals were lost (1) ini- 
tially before vowels and (2) after vowels when a nonsyllabic followed 
(cf. Lehmann 1952:815.6E.b). The loss of preconsonantal laryngeals 
after short vowels caused these vowels to be lengthened (cf. Kurytowicz 
1935:28; Lehmann 1952:§3.6B; Sturtevant 1942:66f). 


1.7. The Long Vowels: 


The origin of the long vowels has always been enigmatic. Many 
theories have been proposed, none of which has been completely satis- 
factory. One thing seems certain, though: the long vowels developed 
over a long period of time and had many causes. 

On general theoretical and typological grounds, I think it prob- 
able that long vowels always existed!®. That is to say that long vow- 
els were inherited from pre-Indo-European. In addition to those in- 
herited from pre-Indo-European, new long vowels arose from the contrac- 
tion of two short vowels. Though probably not frequent in the earlier 
stages of development, contraction became increasingly important, es- 
pecially in the later stages of the parent language and the early stages 
of the daughter languages when the upheavals that were caused by the 
loss of whole classes of phonemes often brought two or more previously 
separated vowels into contact. Finally, vowels were lengthened to 


100ne of the reasons that I assume that long vowels existed in pre- 
Indo-European as well as in every period of development in Indo-Euro- 
pean proper is that I believe that Indo-European always had a contrast 
between heavy syllables and light syllables, and, in general, "all lan- 
guages with a heavy vs. light syllable dichotomy have a vowel-length 
contrast, that is CV contrasts with CV:, which patterns with CVC" (cf. 
Hyman 1975:206). Another reason is that the comparison with the Afro- 
asiatic languages demands that long vowels be reconstructed. 
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compensate for the loss of a following phoneme. The most significant 
cause of compensatory lengthening was the loss of preconsonantal laryn- 
geals after short vowels in Disintegrating Indo-European. 


1.8. The vowels i and u: 


In reconstructing the Indo-European phonemic system, the vowels 
i and u are usually treated as allophones of y and v respectively and 
are classed together with m, n, Z, r (cf. Lehmann 1952:10f; Meillet 
1964:105f). However, the patterning of © and u is not entirely paral- 
lel to that of the other resonants, and Szemerényi (1967:82) is thus 
quite justified in questioning the validity of the traditional treat- 
ment. These vowels should, in fact, be considered as independent 
phonemes (cf. Bomhard 1975:83.7). 

The traditional treatment assumes that Z and u result from the 
weakening of full-grade forms when the accent is shifted to another 
syllable (cf. Burrow 1973:108f). The patterning found in the daughter 
languages suggests such an interpretation, but that patterning may not 
be original in every case. It can be convincingly demonstrated in sev- 
eral cases that secondary full-grades have been created from weak-grade 
forms (cf. Anttila 1969:163f). Both Schmitt-Brandt (1967:8f) and Wyatt 
(1970:58) assume that every et, eu, and the like are secondarily de- 
rived, but it is unlikely that such a gradation pattern would have 
developed were it not for a pre-existing pattern. Hence, though not 
universally applicable, secondary derivation of full-grade forms is 
certainly probable in a number of cases. 

The vowels © and u thus had two origins: First, they were inde- 
pendent phonemes inherited from pre-Indo-European. Next, they developed 
from the stress conditioned weakening of full-grade forms. 

It seems reasonable to assume that long à and u were also inherit- 
ed from pre-Indo-European. When secondary full-grades were created 
with long £ and u, the result was the same as with short z and u. This 
is clear from the thematic optative, which is formed by contraction of 
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the thematic vowel and the optative ending: o + 7, cf. Gk. pépors. 
This, in part, explains the origin of the short and long weak-grade 
variation. 


1.9.  Aocentuation: 


The system of accentuation of Late Indo-European was characterized 
by contrasts in pitch, two types of which were distinguished: high 
pitch and low pitch. Stress was nondistinctive. Every word, except 
when used enclitically, bore an accent; however, each word had only 
one accented syllable. The accented syllable had high pitch, and all 
other syllables had low pitch. 

The accent could fall on any syllable, initial, medial, or final. 
The position of the accent was morphologically conditioned, accentua- 
tion being one of the means by which Indo-European distinguished gram- 
matical categories. Though originally not restricted to a particular 
syllable, there was a tendency to level out the paradigm and fix the 
position of the accent throughout. This tendency, the development of 
columnar accentuation, began in Late Indo-European and continued 
through Disintegrating Indo-European into the daughter languages. 
Therefore, the earlier system is only imperfectly preserved in even 
the most conservative of the daughter languages, Vedic Sanskrit. 

There is internal evidence that at one time stress was the domi- 
nant characteristic of the Indo-European system of accentuation. The 
quantitative vowel gradation, of which all of the older daughter lan- 
guages preserve traces, must have come into being as the result of a 
Strong stress accent. However, in the latest period of development, 
Stress had ceased to have any effect on vowel quantity in the parent 
language. The preceding treatment closely follows Kiparsky (1973:794f). 


1.10. The Laryngeals: 


The basic (and most broadly-accepted) tenets of the Laryngeal 
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Theory may be summarized as follows: (1) The Indo-European parent 
language possessed one or more laryngeals; most scholars posit either 
three (Beekes, Benveniste, Burrow, Couvreur, Cowgill, Keiler, Lejeune) 
or four (Kerns-Schwartz, Kurytowicz, Lehmann, Sapir, Sturtevant). (2) 
The laryngeals were lost as independent phonemes in all branches of 
Indo-European except for Anatolian (cf. Bomhard 1976:222f; Lehmann 
1952:25f; Puhvel 1965:79f; Sturtevant 1942:35f and 1951:47f) and 
Armenian, where the laryngeal 22 appears as h initially before vowels 
in a small number of words (cf. Austin 1942:22f; Bomhard 1976:§12.11; 
Sturtevant 1942:§22a; Winter 1965a:102). (3) The loss of preconsonantal 
laryngeals after short vowels caused the compensatory lengthening of 
these vowels (cf. Benveniste 1935:149; Bomhard 1979:§3; Kurytowicz 
1935:28; Lehmann 1952:§12.2; Lindeman 1970:17; Sturtevant 1942:66f). 
(4) One or more of the laryngeals influenced the quality of contiguous 
vowels (cf. Benveniste 1935:149; Bomhard 1975:§5.5; Couvreur 1937:266f; 
Kurytowicz 1935:28f; Lehmann 1952:812.6; Lindeman 1970:17; Sturtevant 
1942:838 and 839). (5) The so-called "long syllabic resonants" (m, ñ, 
¿, p) are to be reinterpreted as sequences of m, n, ¿, r plus laryngeal 
(cf. Burrow 1973:87; Lehmann 1952:§12.3; Sturtevant 1942:S69). (6) 
Some cases of voiceless aspirates in Indo-Aryan owe their origin to 

the former presence of a laryngeal between an immediately preceding 
plain voiceless stop and an immediately following vowel (cf. Kurytowicz 
1935:29; Lehmann 1952:80f; Lindeman 1970:77f; Sturtevant 1942:83f). 

(7) Indo-European had no initial vowels; in every instance where ini- 
tial vowels had been reconstructed for Indo-European by the Neogram- 
marians, a preceding laryngeal has been lost (cf. Kurytowicz 1935:29). 
(8) Finally, the laryngeals could have both syllabic and nonsyllabic 
variants depending upon their environment (cf. Benveniste 1935:149; 
Couvreur 1937:303f; Keiler 1970:70f). That is to say that the pattern- 
ing of the laryngeals was similar to that usually assumed for the res- 
onants. The syllabic form of the laryngeals is commonly associated 
with the schwa primum reconstructed for Indo-European by the Neogram- 
marians. 
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In my opinion, the form of the Laryngeal Theory that conforms 
best to the evidence found in the daughter languages is that which 
assumes four laryngeals for the Indo-European parent language. Spe- 
cifically, I would reconstruct at ¿east four laryngeals for pre-Ana- 
tolian Indo-European (i.e., "Pitch Indo-European") and for that form 
of Indo-European existing immediately following the separation of the 
Anatolian languages from the main speech community ("Late Indo-Euro- 
pean"). However, for the Indo-European antecedent of the non-Anato- 
lian daughter languages ("Disintegrating Indo-European"), I would 
only reconstruct one laryngeal. 

Disintegrating Indo-European must have had the full complement 
of long and short vowels traditionally reconstructed (cf. Szemerényi 
1967:67f). Furthermore, Disintegrating Indo-European must have had 
initial vowels; to assume otherwise would be to ignore the evidence 
of the non-Anatolian daughter languages as well as to deny the effi- 
cacy of the Comparative Method. This can only mean that the vowel- 
lengthening and vowel-coloring effects usually attributed to the laryn- 
geals must have taken place prior to the Disintegrating Indo-European 
period. On the surface, it would thus appear as if one could almost 
get by without positing any laryngeals at all for this period. At 
least one laryngeal must be reconstructed for Disintegrating Indo-Euro- 
pean, however, to account for developments in the non-Anatolian daugh- 
ter languages such as (1) the Indo-Aryan voiceless aspirates (cf. Bur- 
row 1973:72; Lehmann 1952:80f); (2) the Greek prothetic vowels (cf. 
Beekes 1969:18f; Cowgill 1965:151f; Lejeune 1972:204); (3) the Greek 
rough breathing, in part (cf. Sturtevant 1942:76f); (4) Armenian ini- 
tial À, in part (cf. Bomhard 1976:§12.11; Greppin this volume); (5) 
the Balto-Slavic intonations (cf. Vaillant 1950:241f); and (6) the 
Germanic Verschárfung (cf. Lehmann 1952:36f). I believe that it was 
this single laryngeal of Disintegrating Indo-European that had a syl- 
labic variant. 

For pre-Anatolian Indo-European, at least four laryngeals must 
be reconstructed (cf. Sturtevant 1942:35f). There is no other con- 
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vincing way to account for (1) Disintegrating Indo-European *e with- 
out a corresponding Anatolian laryngeal reflex (this is Kurytowicz's 
21); (2) Disintegrating Indo-European *a with a corresponding Anato- 
lian laryngeal reflex (this is Kurytowicz's 22); (3) Disintegrating 
Indo-European *e (Kurytowicz 1935:28-9 posits *o here) with a corres- 
ponding Anatolian laryngeal reflex (this is Kurytowicz's 23); and (4) 
Disintegrating Indo-European *a without a corresponding Anatolian la- 
ryngeal reflex (this is Kurytowicz's 2,). Note that I disagree with 
Kurytowicz on the vowel-coloring effects of his third laryngeal (cf. 
here Sturtevant 1942:§9b and 1951:§75). It was pre-Anatolian Indo- 
European that had no initial vowels. 

I assume that, after the laryngeals had been lost in various posi- 
tions in Disintegrating Indo-European, they merged into /h/ wherever 
they remained (cf. Bomhard 1975:§6.7 and 1976:§12.13). It is on the 
basis of the Armenian reflex that I assume this single laryngeal to 
have been a voiceless glottal fricative. Szemerényi (1967:89f) and 
Vaillant (1950:241f) also agree that the Indo-European antecedent of 
the non-Anatolian daughter languages had only a single laryngeal and 
that that laryngeal was a voiceless glottal fricative. 


1.11, Conelusions: 


The Indo-European stop system as traditionally reconstructed must 
be considered as highly improbable in view of the fact that it is to- 
tally without typological parallels. Therefore, in order to satisfy 
the requirement that the Indo-European stop system conform to some 
degree of naturalness, it is necessary to substitute an alternate re- 
construction for the traditional one. The revisions proposed by Gam- 
krelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov more than satisfy this requirement. 

An analysis of the vowel gradation patterning found in the older 
Indo-European daughter languages makes it possible to recover traces 
of four separate periods of development in the Indo-European parent 
language: (1) the phonemic stress stage, (2) the phonemic pitch stage, 
(3) "Late Indo-European", and (4) "Disintegrating Indo-European". 
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Indo-European originally had at least four laryngeals, However, 
during the course of its development, Indo-European gradually lost 
most of these laryngeals. In the final period ("Disintegrating Indo- 
European"), only one laryngeal remained. 

On the basis of the preceding discussion, we are now in a posi- 
tion to delineate the Indo-European phonemic inventory. Since we have 
discussed several periods of development within Indo-European, we could 
represent the phonemic inventory in any one of a number of different 
ways, each reflecting a different epoch in the prehistory of the Indo- 
European parent language. However, since the prehistoric development 
of the Indo-European phonological system will be discussed in the last 
part of this paper, we will restrict ourselves here to a single period, 
namely, "Late Indo-European". The "Late Indo-European" phonological 
system may be reconstructed as follows (cf. Bomhard 1975:65,1): 


Stops: 
Voiceless: p t k kW 
Voiced: b d g g" 
Glottalized: E ki k?w 
Fricatives: 
Voiceless: s 


Resonants: 


Nasals: m/m n/n 
Rolled: r/r 
Lateral: 1/1 
Glides: w/u y/i 
Vowels: i e a O u 


Laryngeals: 21 22 93 9u 
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2. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PROTO-SEMITIC CONSONANT SYSTEM: 


2.1. Introduction: 


Moscati (1964:§8.3) reconstructs the Proto-Semitic consonant sys- 
tem as follows: 


Plosive Fricative Lateral Lateral- Rolled Nasal 


ized ? 
Bilabial Ds o m 
Interdental ts ds t d 
Dental Did. t En Bye L g p n 
Palato-alveolar š 
Velar k,q, g hs g 
Pharyngal h, ' 
Laryngal ; h 


The consonant system as reconstructed above is found in all of 
the standard handbooks, including Bergsträsser (1928:3-6), Brockelmann 
(1908:42-4), Gray (1934:8-10), O'Leary (1923:29-30), and Zimmern (1898: 
12). Even in works dealing with Afroasiatic, the above system, with 
but few modifications, has been taken as being identical with the con- 
sonant system of the Afroasiatic proto-language (cf. Cohen 1947:68 and 
1952:90-1; Diakonoff 1965:18-29; Hodge 1971:12). 

In spite of apparent unanimity in the reconstruction of the Proto- 
Semitic consonant system, voices of protest have been raised from time 
to time (cf. Cantineau 1952:79-94 and 1960:15-7; Martinet 1975[1953]: 
248-61). Indeed, the question of whether or not the above system is 
in fact an accurate representation of the consonant system of Proto- 
Semitic takes on increasing significance as more data become available 
from the other branches of Afroasiatic. In this, the second part of 
this paper, we will reexamine the reconstruction of the Proto-Semitic 
consonant system, taking into consideration, as much as current knowl- 
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edge permits, material from the cognate Afroasiatic languages. Each 
class will be investigated separately. 


2.2. Emphattes: 


In Arabic, the so-called "emphatics" are pharyngealized (cf. Al- 
Ani 1970:44). However, in the Modern South Arabian languages and in 
the Semitic languages of Ethiopia, they are glottalized (cf. Johnstone 
1975:§2.1.2; Moscati 1964:§8.2). The cumulative evidence leaves little 
doubt that the emphatics were glottalized (ejectives) in Proto-Semitic. 
This conclusion is also reached by Cantineau (1952:93), Cohen (1968: 
1301-3), Martinet (1975[1959]:238 and 1975[1953]:250-2), and Steiner 
(1977:155). 

Pharyngealization is not incompatible with voicing but glottali- 
zation is (cf. Greenberg 1970:§2.2). Consequently, Arabic has voiced 
as well as voiceless emphatics (cf. Moscati 1964:§8.2). In Hebrew and 
Aramaic, however, the emphatics are never voiced (cf. Cantineau 1952: 
93; Moscati 1964:§8.2), and the same is most likely true for Akkadian 
and Ugaritic as well. Therefore, it seems highly probable that the 
emphatics were glottalized in Hebrew, Aramaic, Akkadian, and Ugaritic 
rather than pharyngealized as in Arabic. 

The emphatics of Arabic influence the quality of contiguous vow- 
els (cf. Al-Ani 1970:23-4). The fact that nothing comparable is found 
in Akkadian, Hebrew, or Aramaic (cf. Cantineau 1952:93; Martinet 1975 
[1959]:238; Moscati 1964:§8.2) lends additional support to the argu- 
ment that the emphatics cannot have been pharyngealized in these lan- 
guages. 

Both Greenberg (1970:127) and Martinet (1975[1953]:251) have 
pointed out that it is common for languages having ejectives to lack 
the bilabial member. Now, it is extremely unlikely that Proto-Semitic 
possessed a bilabial emphatic (cf. Cantineau 1952:80-1; Moscati 1964: 
§8.7). A gap at this point of articulation is easy to understand if 
the emphatics had been ejectives in Proto-Semitic. 
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According to Cohen (1968:1302) and Martinet (1970:113-4), pha- 
ryngealized consonants can be derived from earlier ejectives, but the 
converse is not true. It should be noted, though, that this argument 
is based more on conjecture than on concrete evidence since pharyngeal- 
ized consonants are rare typologically, and, therefore, comparative 
material is lacking. 

The evidence from the other branches of Afroasiatic tends to sup- 
port the contention that the emphatics were ejectives not only in Pro- 
to-Semitic but also in Proto-Afroasiatic. 

Ancient Egyptian seems not to have had emphatics (cf. Vergote 
1971:43). Only the velar emphatic retained autonomy, becoming /q/. 
The remaining emphatics seem to have merged with the unaspirated (ear- 
lier voiced) consonants. The developments probably went as follows: 
(1) The ejectives other than /k?/ became voiced consonants thus: 
glottalized > creaky voice + full voice. A similar progression is 
found is several of the Caucasian languages (cf. Colarusso 1975:82; 
Gamkrelidze-Ivanov 1973:154) and may also have taken place in the 
early prehistory of several of the Indo-European daughter languages 
if Gamkrelidze-Ivanov (1972:15-8 and 1973:150-6) and Hopper (1973: 
141-66) are correct in their reinterpretation of the traditional plain 
voiced stops of Indo-European as ejectives (cf. also Bomhard 1979:§6), 
Parallels also exist in the Modern South Arabian languages, where "the 
post-glottalized (ejective) consonants have partially voiced and more 
rarely wholly voiced variants" (cf. Johnstone 1975:§2.1.2). It is not 
difficult to understand how /k?/ could have remained since back artic- 
ulation is the unmarked point of articulation for ejectives (cf. Green- 
berg 1970:§2.3). (2) Next, the voiceless consonants became voiceless 
aspirated consonants (cf. Vergote 1971:43)!!. (3) Finally, the voiced 
consonants became unaspirated voiceless consonants (cf. Vergote 1971: 


llthis step is unnecessary if, as seems likely, this series was 
originally aspirated in Proto-Afroasiatic and Ancient Egyptian. 
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43). It was then that /k?/ became /a/. Even though Ancient Egyptian 
did not possess emphatics, the internal development of this series in 
Egyptian can be explained by positing earlier ejectives. 

In the modern Berber languages, the emphatics are pharyngealized 
as in Arabic (cf. Cohen 1968:1302). Both voiced and voiceless emphat- 
ics exist. It does not seem unreasonable to assume that the pharyn- 
gealized emphatics of Berber are due to secondary developments. Mar- 
tinet (1970:§4.29) has suggested a possible evolution of ejectives to 
pharyngealized consonants by progressive relaxation of the glottal 
Stricture thus: 


p? +? k? > b? d" g” z p? t? k? 


Of the modern Chadic languages, Angas, Dangaleat, Ga’anda, Higi, 
Margi, Tera, and Sayanci have implosives, while Hausa has implosives 
in the bilabial and dental series but ejectives in the sibilant and 
velar series corresponding to the Semitic emphatics (cf. Cohen 1968: 
1302). Martinet (1970:§4.28) has posited the development of ejectives 
into implosives by a progressive anticipation of the voice of a fol- 
lowing vowel thus: 


p? t? k? > ^b 9d Wa 


If we follow Martinet, as I think we must, it is possible to derive 
the Chadic implosives from earlier ejectives. | 

The Cushitic and Omotic languages provide the strongest evidence 
in favor of interpreting the emphatics of both Proto-Semitic and Proto- 
Afroasiatic as ejectives. The Cushitic languages Awngi and Galab pos- 
sess neither implosives nor ejectives and can, therefore, be disregarded 
Since they probably do not represent the original state. Of the remain- 
ing Cushitic languages, Beja has only the retroflex implosive /?d/; 
Galla has the retroflex implosive /?d/ plus the ejectives /p?, t’, ts’, 


nt 


k?/; Bilin has the ejectives /t?^, tS’, k’/; Somali has a retroflex den- 


— 
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tal /d/ (no doubt from earlier */*d/); and Iraqw has the affricate ejec- 
tive /ts’/ (plus, marginally, /?b/ and /’d/). Of the modern Omotic lan- 
guages, Kefa has the ejectives /t?/ and /t3’/, and Walamo has the ejec- 

tives /p?, t’, ts’, c?, k’, s’/. These clearly correspond to the Semi- 

tic emphatics (for examples, cf. Cohen 1947). 

Typologically, it makes sense to interpret the Proto-Semitic em- 
phatics as ejectives. Pharyngealized consonants have an extremely lim- 
ited occurrence among the languages of the world; this is not true, 
however, of ejectives. Ejectives are found in the Caucasian languages, 
many American Indian languages, and several sub-Saharan African lan- 
guages. 129 (19%) of the 693 languages included in Ruhlen's (1976) 
massive survey contain ejectives. 


2.8. Bilabials: 


Semitic correspondences*: 


a /b/ 
5 /p/ 
p /m/ 





*Each language is given in traditional transcription. 


There can be no question that Proto-Semitic contained *b, *p, and 
*m. The f found in Arabic, Epigraphic South Arabian, and Ethiopic is 
surely an innovation and can easily be derived from earlier *p (cf. 
Moscati 1964:88.6). Hebrew and Aramaic b and p have the nonphonemic 
allophones B and & respectively (cf. Moscati 1964:§8.10). 

It should be noted here that the voiceless stops were probably 
voiceless aspirates, i.e., /ph, th, kh/, in Proto-Semitic (cf. Canti- 
neau 1952:90-1; Martinet 1975[1953]:250). 
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The material from the other Afroasiatic languages supports the 
assumption that Proto-Semitic, as well as Proto-Afroasiatic, had the 
bilabials *b, *p, and *m. Cf. Cohen 1947 for examples. 


Afroasiatic correspondences: 


Proto- Berber: Ancient Omotic: Chadic: 
Semitic | Shilha Egypt.* Kefa Hausa 


SD PE | SEE ERS AREER a—v a T e NE i ym 


*b b b b b b 
*p f Ba f f f Ts B 
*m m m, b m m m 


*Ancient Egyptian is given in traditional transcription. It 
should be noted, however, that the phonemes traditionally written 
as b, d, d, g, q were probably /p, t, tš, k, q/ respectively, while 
the phonemes written as p, t, t, k werë probably /p^, th, tšh, kh/ 
respectively (cf. Callender 1975:§2.1; Vergote 1971:43). 






> h 


3 GH c 


Diakonoff (1965:20) reconstructs an emphatic bilabial, which he 
writes *p. However, as he himself admits, the evidence for this sound 
is extremely weak. At most, such a sound could only have had a very 
limited occurrence. It is best to agree with Cantineau (1952:80-1) 
and Moscati (1964:§8.7) that an emphatic bilabial should not be recon- 
structed for Proto-Semitic. It is unclear whether or not there is 
enough evidence from all of the branches to warrant positing an emphat- 
ic bilabial for Proto-Afroasiatic. 

According to Greenberg (1958:295-302 and 1965:88-92), two addi- 
tional bilabials should be reconstructed for Proto-Afroasiatic: */f/ 
and */™b/. While he has made a strong case for */f/ separate from 
*/p/, his theories concerning */"b/ are not convincing and have been 
successfully argued against by Illiéc-SvityC (1966:9-34); Illic-SvityC 
considers */™b/ to contain a prefix /m-/. 
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2.4. Dentales: 


Semitic correspondences: 





It is quite evident that Proto-Semitic contained *d, *t’, *t, 
and *n. Hebrew and Aramaic d and £ have the nonphonemic allophones 
à and 6 respectively (cf. Moscati 1964:§8.10). In Akkadian, Hebrew, 
and Epigraphic South Arabian, n becomes m in mimation (cf. Diakonoff 
1965:28, note 2, and 1965:61-2; Moscati 1964:96-100). 


Afroasiatic correspondences: 


Proto- Berber: Ancient 
Semitic Shilha Egyptian 





The data from the remaining Afroasiatic branches leave no doubt 
that both Proto-Semitic and Proto-Afroasiatic had *d, *£?, *t, and *n. 
Cf. Cohen 1947 for examples. 


Secondary palatalization of the dentals before front vowels is 
a widespread phenomenon, being especially common in the Semitic lan- 
guages of Ethiopia and Chadic. 
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2.5. Velars: 


Semitic correspondences: 





Proto-Semitic must have had *g, Ski, and *k. Hebrew and Aramaic 
g and k have the nonphonemic allophones y and yx respectively (cf. Mos- 
cati 1964:S8.10). PSem. *g has become 5 in standard Classical Arabic 
(cf. Moscati 1964:S8.42) though it is retained unchanged in some dia- 
lects (cf. Martinet 1975[1959]:243-5). 


Afroasiatic correspondences: 





*In Egyptian, g and k become d and £ respectively before Z and u 
(cf. Diakonoff 1965:28, note 11). 


In addition to the above correspondences, which guarantee that 
both Proto-Semitic and Proto-Afroasiatic had *g, *k’, and *k, there 
are other correspondences which hint at the existence of a series of 
labiovelars in Proto-Afroasiatic (cf. Cohen 1968:1303; Cohen 1947: 
129-30). 
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Both secondary palatalization of the velars as well as a tendency 
toward fricative pronunciation are widespread developments. 


2.6. "Interdentals": 


Semitic correspondences: 





Moscati (1964:27-30) reconstructs interdentals (IPA [8], Test, 
[8]) for Proto-Semitic on the basis of the Arabic reflexes. Cantineau 
(1952:81-2) reconstructs apicales "à pointe basse". He notes: Mais 


tl est difficile de décider s'il s'agissait dès le sémitique de vraies 
spirantes ou d'affriquées à imploston ocelusive et à dénouement spirant. 
Finally, Cohen (1968:1304) and Martinet (1975[1953]:257-8) posit pala- 
tals, which Martinet writes *d, *t’, and SEI, In my opinion, Martinet 
comes the closest to the truth. I believe that the developments found 
in the daughter languages can best be explained by reconstructing a 
series of palato-alveolar affricates for Proto-Semitic: *dB "të, 
*té. 

The oldest Akkadian may have preserved this series. According to 
Gelb (1961:35-9), Akk. 33 corresponds to Hebr. š and Ar. +, while š, 
may correspond to Hebr. z and Ar. d. 8: and š, are distinct from à: 
and 32, which represent PSem. *% and *g respectively (cf. Gelb 1961: 
35). Cf. here also Diakonoff 1965:21, note 25. 

It is difficult to establish clear correspondences between the 
various branches of Afroasiatic for this series. Sometimes affricates 
in the other branches seem to correspond to the Semitic *dž, "Së, *té, 
while in other cases, either dentals or sibilants are found (cf. Cohen 
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1947:157-61 for examples; see also Diakonoff 1965:26 and 1974:595-7). 
Ancient Egyptian has the clearest correspondences: PSem. *dš d Eg. G 
/t$/; PSem. *t3 ~ Eg. d /t3/; PSem. *£ë « Eg. £ /t8h/. 
Palato-alveolar affricates are extremely common in modern Chadic, 
Cushitic, and Omotic languages. Some of these affricates are clearly 
due to secondary developments. Such is the case, for example, in 
several modern Arabic dialects (Iraqi, etc.) and in the modern Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia. However, enough good correspondences can he 
established to make it seem probable that a series of palato-alveolar 
affricates existed as part of the Proto-Afroasiatic phonemic inventory. 


2.7. Stbttants: 


Semitic correspondences: 


x /s/ 
D /s/ 





From the preceding table of correspondences, it would appear cer- 
tain that a series of sibilants should be reconstructed for Proto-Se- 
mitic. However, appearances can be misleading. There is some evidence 
that this series was originally composed of dental affricates (cf. 
Cohen 1947:141, 143, and 145; Diakonoff 1965:20-1 and 1974:595; Mar- 
tinet 1975[1953]:253-4): *da, *ts’, *ts. This does not mean that 
the independent existence of sibilants in the Semitic parent language 
is to be excluded. On the contrary, in addition to the dental affri- 
cates, Proto-Semitic must also have had, at the very least, the sibi- 
lants Se and *2. 
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The primary evidence for earlier dental affricates comes from 
Hebrew and Akkadian (cf. Diakonoff 1965:20-1). First, the emphatic 
sibilant, x /s/, is traditionally pronounced as a dental affricate 
in Hebrew, and, as noted by Cantineau (1952:83), this pronunciation 
‘is not a recent or secondary development. Next, it is now known that 
the Hittite cuneiform syllabary was borrowed at the beginning of the 
second millennium B. C. directly from that form of Old Akkadian then 
written in Northern Syria (cf. Gamkrelidze 1968:91-2) and not from 
Hurrian as previously thought (cf. Sturtevant 1951:§5). The Hittite 
syllabary contains signs that are transliterated with a z but which, 
in fact, represent the dental affricate /ts/ (cf. Sturtevant 1951:§25). 
This seems to indicate that the z of Old Akkadian was pronounced as an 
affricate (cf. Martinet 1975[1953]:254). Also worth noting is the 
fact that Hittite employed the cuneiform signs containing š to repre- 
sent /s/ (cf. Sturtevant 1951:§50). Since the Akkadian cuneiform 
syllabary contained signs traditionally transliterated with s in addi- 
tion to those transliterated with š, we must conclude that the Hittites 
chose the latter signs because they were closer to their sibilant than 
the former. We may venture a guess that the Hittites chose the 3-signs 
because the s-signs represented affricates in Akkadian at the time that 
they adopted the cuneiform writing system. This conclusion is support- 
ed by the Hurrian evidence, where the cuneiform signs with z and s are 
used to denote affricates (cf. Diakonoff 1965:21). 

Additional evidence for affricate pronunciation comes from Egyp- 
tian material dating from the second millennium B. C. In transcribing 
Semitic words and names, Egyptian fairly consistently uses £ for s in 
the Semitic words and d for z and s in the Semitic words (for examples, 
cf. Albright 1934:33-67). 

Finally, Cantineau (1952:83) and Cohen (1947:145) briefly mention 
the fact that s is mostly pronounced as either an affricate or as a 
dental stop in the Semitic languages of Ethiopia. 

In the other branches of Afroasiatic, affricates, dentals, and 
sibilants correspond to the Semitic *dz, *ts’, and *ts (cf. Cohen 
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1947:141-7; Diakonoff 1965:26). In my opinion, the developments in 
all branches of Afroasiatic can best be explained by reconstructing 
a series of dental affricates for Proto-Afroasiatic. This is also 
the opinion of Cohen (1968:1304). 


2.8. Frtcative Laterals: 


Semitic correspondences: 





The Modern South Arabian languages contain the fricative laterals 
/+/ and /B/ (cf. Johnstone 1975:82.1.3; Steiner 1977:20). The voice- 
less fricative lateral /4/ corresponds to sibilants in the other Semit- 


ic languages. In Hebrew, however, a special character, adapted from 
Sin and transliterated as £, appears in words whose cognates in the 
South Arabian languages contain fricative laterals (cf. Moscati 1964: 
§8.29). The evidence of Hebrew, coupled with that of South Arabian, 
makes it seem likely that Proto-Semitic contained the voiceless frica- 
tive lateral /4/. Cantineau (1952:84-7) and Steiner (1977:155-6) con- 
cur with this reconstruction. Martinet (1975[1953]:253), however, 
would rather posit an affricate *£Z*. As noted by Steiner (1977:155-6), 
Martinet's reconstruction cannot be excluded. 

The original pronunciation of the Arabic sound transliterated as 
d (#) can be determined by the testimony of the native grammarians (cf. 
Steiner 1977:57-67) and from the evidence of loanwords in other lan- 
guages (cf. Steiner 1977:68-91). In all probability, this sound was 
originally a voiced emphatic fricative lateral (cf. Steiner 1977:64-5). 
This sound can be derived from either an earlier glottalized fricative 
lateral /4*/ (cf. Steiner 1977:155-6) or an earlier glottalized affri- 
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cate E (cf. Cohen 1968:1304-5; Martinet 1975[1953]:253). Either 
reconstruction can also account for the developments found in the 
other Semitic daughter languages. 

According to Cohen (1947:137), a voiceless fricative lateral /4/ 
should probably be reconstructed for Proto-Afroasiatic. The same also 
applies to the glottalized fricative lateral /4?/ though convincing 
cognates are difficult to come by. It should be noted that fricative 
laterals are quite common in Chadic and are not unknown in Cushitic 
(Iraqw). 


2.9. Liquids and Semivowels: 


Semitic correspondences: 


5. 1 5 /\/ 
1 /w/, ? /y/ | 1 /w/, ° /y/ 
° /y/ > /y/ 





There can scarcely be any doubt that Proto-Semitic had *r, *Z, *w, 
and *y. These sounds must also have existed in the Afroasiatic parent 
speech (cf. Cohen 1947 for examples). 


Afroasiatic correspondences: 
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2.10. Glottal Stop and Glottal, Velar, and Pharyngeal Fricatives: 


Semitic correspondences: 





Even though Proto-Semitic had /y, x, ©, h, ?, h/, it is doubtful 
whether Proto-Afroasiatic had /y/ and /x/. In Semitic, these sounds 


were derived from earlier /¢/ and /h/ respectively (cf. Cohen 1968: 
1306). 


2.11. Conclusions: 


It is clear from the preceding discussion that the consonant sys- 
tem traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Semitic is not, in fact, an 
accurate representation of what actually existed. Some classes, such 
as the bilabials, dentals, and velars, hardly required any discussion 
since the reflexes found in the daughter languages leave little doubt 
as to what existed in the Semitic parent language; here, the tradi- 
tional reconstructions are surely correct. This is not true, however, 
of the emphatics, interdentals, or sibilants; here, a brief reexamina- 
tion of the evidence showed that the traditional reconstructions are 
probably wrong. It was argued that the emphatics were originally 
ejectives, while the interdentals were reinterpreted as palato-alve- 
olar affricates, and the sibilants were partially reinterpreted as 
dental affricates. These revisions are not only able to account for 
the developments in the daughter languages far better than the tradi- 
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tional reconstructions but are also more in agreement with the data 
from the cognate Afroasiatic languages. 


Revised Proto-Semitic consonant system: 


Stops and Affricates: 


Voiceless: D t ts t$ k 
Voiced: b d dz dz g 
Glottalized: E: ts? É ki | ? 
Fricatives: 
Voiceless: s 5 d x h h 
Voiced: y ç 
Glottalized: q? 
Nasals: m n 
Rolled: r 
Lateral: | 
Glides: VW y 


3. COMPARISON OF INDO-EUROPEAN AND AFROASIATIC: 


3.1. Introduction: 


There have been numerous attempts to connect Indo-European with 
Afroasiatic in some sort of genetic relationship; the efforts of Albert 
Cuny, Hermann Möller, and, most recently, Linus Brunner deserve mention 
in particular. Even though some striking similarities have been reveal- 
ed, however, the previously attempted comparisons have by and large been 
unconvincing for several reasons. In the first place, the phonological 
system traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European differs dras- 
tically from that traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Afroasiatic. 
This has made it difficult to establish convincing sound correspondences 
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with the result that many lexical look-alikes have been taken to be 
cognates when they are not, while true cognates have gone undetected. 
Now that the reconstructed Indo-European stop system has been thorough- 
ly revised by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov, the differences between 
the Indo-European and Afroasiatic phonological systems have been consid- 
erably reduced, and it is possible, at long last, to make a meaningful 
comparison between these two hypothetical proto-languages. Next, there 
appear to be relatively few similarities in the morphology of Proto- 
Indo-European and Proto-Afroasiatic. In my opinion, we should not ex- 
pect to find many similarities in the morphology of these two proto- 
languages. As I see the situation, Proto-Afroasiatic and pre-Indo- 
European parted many millennia before the stage of development that 

can be reached by a direct comparison of the extant daughter languages. 
It was during this span of time between the separation of Proto-Afro- 
asiatic and pre-Indo-European and the emergence of the historically- 
attested daughter languages that each proto-language developed its own, 
distinctive morphological system. Under these circumstances, I do not 
think that we will be able to recover the morphological system of the 
ancestor of these two proto-languages in great detail. The most that 
we can hope for is the recovery of broad similarities. Morphological 
issues are generally not discussed in the present paper (but cf. §3.51). 


3.2. Comparison of Indo-European and Semitic Phonological Systems: 


In the first two parts of this paper, we established the fact that 
the consonant systems of both Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Semitic be- 
longed to the same linguistic type, each having a three-way contrast of 
voiced x voiceless (aspirated) x glottalized consonants. Similarly 
constituted phonological systems are rather widespread among the lan- 
guages of the world, being found, for example, in the Caucasian lan- 
guages, many American Indian languages, and several sub-Saharan African 
languages (for details, cf. the phonological systems given in Ruhlen 
1976). 
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4.8. Proto-Semttte/Indo-European Correspondences: 


New Trad. | New Traditional New Trad. | New Traditional 
PSem. | PSem. | IE Indo-European||PSem. | PSem. | IE Indo-European 





k 
k? k k? 
g g” gWh 

kW qv, qwWh 
k? k DA g 


= D a M) c C) x o< 





3 z x 


y 
W 
m 


2 
= 
D 
= 





3.4. Bilabials: 


The Proto-Semitic voiced and voiceless (aspirated) bilabial stops 
have exact counterparts in the Indo-European voiced (aspirated) and 
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voiceless (aspirated) bilabials. Note that the lack of an emphatic 
(i.e., glottalized) bilabial stop in Proto-Semitic is matched by the 
corresponding lack of a glottalized bilabial stop in Indo-European. 

The missing member is the traditional plain voiced bilabial (*b) recon- 
structed analogically for Indo-European. As pointed out by Greenberg 
(1970:127), it is common for languages having ejectives to have a gap 
in the bilabial series. 


3.5. Dentals, Velars, Glides, Nasals, and Liquids: 


The dental and velar stops, as well as the glides, nasals, and 
liquids, correspond member for member and require no further comment, 


3.6. Palato-Alveolar Affricates: 


The palato-alveolar affricates (the traditional interdentals) of 
Proto-Semitic correspond to dental stops in Indo-European. Ancient 
Egyptian also has palato-alveolar affricates here, and all indications 
are that this was the original realization of this series in Proto- 
Afroasiatic (for discussion and references, cf. 82.6). Two explana- 
tions are possible to account for this correspondence: (1) Indo-Euro- 
pean retained the original value, and the palato-alveolar affricates 
of Afroasiatic were secondarily derived from earlier dental stops 
through palatalization, or (2) Afroasiatic had the original value, and 
the Indo-European developments are secondary. Typological considera- 
tions favor the second alternative!?. In general, a contrast between 
velars and labialized velars, such as posited for Indo-European hy 
Lehmann (1952:§2.1b and §13.3) and Meillet (1964:91-5), for example, 
implies a frontal contrast of some kind. One very common realization 


l?We cannot, however, exclude the possibility that some cases of 
palato-alveolar affricates in Proto-Semitic were secondarily derived 
through palatalization of earlier dentals. 
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of the frontal contrast is as some sort of affricate (cf. Ruhlen 1976 
for examples). Therefore, I tentatively assume that pre-Indo-European 
possessed a series of palato-alveolar affricates corresponding to those 
of Proto-Semitic and that this series was later eliminated through oc- 
clusivization and merger with the dental stops (as has happened, for 
example, in the case of Aramaic [cf. §2.6]). 


3.7. Dental Affricates: 


The Proto-Semitic dental affricates correspond both to the dental 
stops and to the velar stops of Indo-European. According to Vergote 
(1971:44), some of the Common Semitic velars have undergone a palatali- 
zation to dental affricates. Early Egyptian has also participated in 
the palatalization of velars (cf. Vergote 1971:44). Palatalization of 
velars iS a widespread phenomenon, and numerous typological parallels 
exist: from Indo-European, one can cite the Romance and Slavic devel- 
opments as examples. In Proto-Semitic, the newly-formed dental affri- 
cates merged with previously existing dental affricates. In Egyptian, 
however, the developments were slightly different. The original dental 
affricates of Proto-Semitic have the following correspondences in 
Egyptian: 


Proto-Semitic Egyptian 
dz = Z 
ts = t 


However, when the Proto-Semitic dental affricates are derived from ear- 
lier velars, the Egyptian correspondences are as follows: 


Afroasiatic Proto-Semitic Egyptian 
g d dz d 
k > ts t 
ts d 


k? > ts" 
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That the Cushitic languages did not participate in this palatalization 
is shown by the fact that Beja g corresponds to Eg. d and PS ts’ (tra- 
ditional s), all three being from original *k’ (cf. Vergote 1971:44). 
The dual origin of the Proto-Semitic dental affricates explains why 

this series corresponds both to dental stops and to velar stops in Indo- 
European. Where the Proto-Semitic dental affricates correspond to velar 
stops in Indo-European, Indo-European, as Beja, may be presumed to have 
preserved the original value. Where the Proto-Semitic dental affricates 
correspond to dental stops in Indo-European, two explanations are pos- 
sible: (1) the original value was preserved in Indo-European, and the 
Semitic developments were due to the palatalization of earlier dental 
stops, or (2) Proto-Semitic preserved the original value, and Indo- 
European somehow eliminated the dental affricates that must have existed 
in pre-Indo-European. The second alternative is the most probable. 

The following developments may be posited: The earliest form of pre- 
Indo-European had both dental affricates and palato-alveolar affricates 
as well as dental stops. The first change to take place was the merger 
of the dental affricates with the palato-alveolar affricates. Ata 
later date, the palato-alveolar affricates underwent occlusivization 

and merged with the dental stops. All of this is, of course, highly 
speculative and, while extremely attractive and quite plausible, dif- 
ficult to prove with the available evidence. Nonetheless, since I can 
find no more reasonable explanation, this is the one adopted here. 


3,8, Sthrlanss: 


Both the voiceless palato-alveolar sibilant and the voiceless den- 
tal sibilant of Proto-Semitic correspond to the voiceless dental sibi- 
lant of Indo-European. It is probable that pre-Indo-European originally 
distinguished these two sounds. 


3.9. Fricative Laterale: 
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The fricative laterals of Proto-Semitic correspond to velar stops 
in Indo-European. It is not impossible that the earliest form of pre- 
Indo-European also had either fricative laterals or, more likely, lat- 
eralized affricates (as posited for Proto-Semitic by Cohen 1968:1304-5 
and Martinet 1975[1953]:248-61). Steiner (1977:40), quoting Trubetzkoy, 
mentions that the development of lateralized affricates into palatal, 
velar, or uvular stops (or affricates) is a common development in the 
Northeast Caucasian languages; thus: 


*t4 > *k¢ > * kx > k 
voiceless voiceless voiceless voiceless 
alveolar velar velar velar 
lateralized lateralized affricate stop 
affricate affricate 


A similar shift may be posited for pre-Indo-European. 


3.10. Labtalized Velars: 


The labialized velar stops of Indo-European correspond to plain ` 
velar stops in Proto-Semitic. There is some evidence that the Afro- 
asiatic parent language may also have had labialized velars (cf. Cohen 
1968:1303; Cohen 1947:129-30). If this were indeed the case, as seems 
entirely probable, the labialized velars would then have been lost in 
Proto-Semitic through delabialization and merger with the plain velars. 
A typological parallel exists with the Indo-European antecedent of the 
Satem languages, where earlier labialized velars had been delabialized 
and had merged with plain velars (cf. §1.5; Meillet 1964:91-5). 


3.11. Uvulars: 
Diakonoff (1974:595) seems to be suggesting the existence of a 


series of uvular or postvelar stops in the Afroasiatic parent language 
when he says that "...all postvelar stops were lost" in the Semitic 
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branch and that in Egyptian "...the original lateral sounds were lost 
as well as the postvelar stops and labialized velars..." (the italics 
are mine). Uvulars have also been posited for Indo-European by several 
scholars, the most recent being Rudolf Normier (1977:174-5). In my 
opinion, these theories have a great deal of merit. However, since I 
do not at present believe that there were more than two guttural series 
-- velars and labialized velars -- at the time that Indo-European began 
to split up into the non-Anatolian dialect groups, the uvulars, if they 
ever existed, must have been lost at some time prior to the latest 
period of development, "Disintegrating Indo-European". I would very 
cautiously set up a series of plain and perhaps even labialized uvular 
stops for pre-Indo-European and possibly "Stress Indo-European" but 

not for subsequent periods. 


8.12. Laryngeals: 


The correspondences between Indo-European and Afroasiatic point to 
a complicated history for this series. While most of the developments 
can be accounted for, there remain several annoying problems. The fol- 
lowing correspondences exist: 


Indo-European Proto-Semitic Egyptian 
21 2 5» 1 
gu h h 
22 h, T, Xx, y h, h, h, f 
23 n, + D 


We may assume that Proto-Afroasiatic had only the following four 
laryngeals: /?, h, h, £/. I agree with Cohen (1968:1306) that Proto- 
Semitic /x/ and /y/ are to be derived from earlier /h/ and /9/ respec- 
tively. Colarusso (this volume) cites examples from the Northwest Cau- 
casian languages in which pharyngeal fricatives have developed into 
velar fricatives thus: /h/ > /x"/ (voiceless pharyngealized velar fric- 
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ative) > /x/ and /ç/ > /y^/ > /y/. A similar progression may be posit- 
ed for pre-Proto-Semitic. Likewise, pre-Egyptian had only /h/ and /$/. 
/h/ early split into A and k, and these two were later palatalized to 
h in certain environments (cf. Diakonoff 1965:23, fn. 32). 

The Indo-European developments can also be accounted for by set- 
ting up four laryngeals for pre-Indo-European!?: /?, h, h, ¢/. The 
earliest change that took place must have been a split of /h/ into /h/ 
and /x/ and of /9/ into /S/ and /y/!*. As in Semitic, the velar fric- 
atives were considerably less frequent in occurrence than the pharyn- 
geal fricatives. The development of velar fricatives may, for the sake 
of argument, be assigned to the Stress Indo-European period. What is 
certain here is that it would have had to have taken place prior to the 
Pitch Indo-European period. Thus, the following laryngeals existed at 
the end of the Stress Indo-European period: /?, h, h, 9, x, y/. 

In the Pitch Indo-European stage of development, qualitative vowel 
gradation came into being when the vowels a and à developed pitch-con- 
ditioned front and back allophones. As noted in 81.6, the laryngeals 
2, and 2» prevented the fronting of a contiguous a with high pitch. 

If we take 2, to have been the voiceless glottal fricative /h/, we can 
easily explain the Indo-European developments since typological paral- 
lels exist with the Northwest Caucasian languages where /h/ (and /h"/) 


13The question of whether or not labialized laryngeals should be 
reconstructed for Indo-European will not be discussed here even though 
there is at least circumstantial evidence that one or more labialized 
laryngeals may have existed in the Indo-European parent language. Fur- 
thermore, there is even some evidence that Indo-European may also have 
had labialized dentals and sibilants. 

l*At the same time, some pharyngeals may have developed pharyngeal- 
ized uvular allophones. Colarusso (this volume) mentions that such a 
development has occurred in several of the Northwest Caucasian languages. 
These pharyngealized uvulars eventually became plain uvulars, and, much 
later, the uvulars themselves were lost through merger with the plain 
velars. Some such development would help to explain the existence of 
forms such as Lat. costa "rib" and OCS. kosto "bone" beside Hitt. ka- 
aë-ta-t "bone", etc. (cf. Pokorny 1959:616 and 783). 
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lowers contiguous vowels and also causes compensatory vowel lengthening 
when lost (cf. Colarusso 1975:396). Therefore, typological evidence as 
well as the comparison with Afroasiatic confirm that the chief allophone 
of a, was the voiceless glottal fricative /h/. Hopper (1977a:49-50) 

and Lehmann (1952:108) arrive at essentially the same conclusion and 

So, it would seem, does Sturtevant (1951:§76). 

The value of & can also be determined with the aid of typological 
evidence. We know that 22 corresponds to both the voiceless and voiced 
pharyngeal fricatives of Proto-Afroasiatic. Therefore, we can say with 
some confidence that the earliest forms of 22 must have been the voice- 
less and voiced pharyngeal fricatives /h/ and /S/ respectively. How- 
ever, as made clear by Colarusso (this volume), pharyngeals, being 
[-low], do not lower contiguous vowels. Therefore, I follow Colarusso 
in assuming that the earlier pharyngeal fricatives /h/ and /T/ develop- 
ed into the multiply articulated pharyngeal/laryngeal fricatives /hh/ 
and /Sh/ respectively in Pitch Indo-European!5. Colarusso cites a par- 
allel development in the Ashkharwa dialect of Abkhaz. These pharyngeal/ 
laryngeals, being [*low], prevented the fronting of < to e at the time 
of the changes that brought about the (morpho)phonemicization of quali- 
tative ablaut. Reflexes of these pharyngeal/laryngeal fricatives sur- 
vived in Hittite and the other older Indo-European languages of ancient 
Anatolia where they are written A(A). 

It is more difficult to determine the value(s) of 24 than of any 
of the other laryngeals. That at least two sounds underlie 3; is clear 
from the Afroasiatic correspondences. It was to account for 23 that I 
posited the development of the velar fricatives /x/ and /y/ in the 
Stress Indo-European period. I chose velar fricatives because these 
sounds do not color contiguous vowels (cf. Colarusso this volume)!®, 


l?These developments occurred at a later time than and were totally 
distinct from the changes that caused the phonemicization of the voice- 
less and voiced velar fricatives. 

16] follow Sturtevant (1942:§9b and 1951:§75) in assuming that 25, 
like 21, did not color contiguous vowels. 
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because these are precisely the types of sounds that we would expect, 
and because these sounds can be derived from earlier pharyngeal frica- 
tives. Reflexes of these velar fricatives also survived in Hittite, 
Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Luwian, and Palaic. 

The Semitic correspondences prove that Couvreur (1937:264) and 
Sturtevant (1942:§6c) were correct in their interpretation of a as 
a glottal stop. Additional confirmation is provided by Skt. p£bati 
"drinks", Lat. bibit, and Olr. tbid. The Indo-European antecedent 
would have been *pi-paı-eti */pip?eti/. According to Gamkrelidze- 
Hopper-Ivanov, glottalized stops become voiced stops in Sanskrit, Lat- 
in, and Old Irish. Therefore, we would expect /p?/ to become b in 
these languages, and this is exactly what we do in fact find. 

We may set up the following matrix: 


e-coloring t > "s + 
a-coloring E + + + u = 
preserved in Anatolian _ = + + $ $ 


In Late Indo-European, /?, h, x, y/ were lost initially before 
vowels, while /hh/ > /h/ and /çf/ > /R/ > /h/ in the same environment. 
In Disintegrating Indo-European, all laryngeals first merged into /h/. 
/h/ (from earlier /hh/ and /Sf/) was then lost initially before vowels 
(except in pre-Proto-Armenian) and medially between an immediately pre- 
ceding vowel and an immediately following nonsyllabic. This latter 
change caused the compensatory lengthening of preceding short vowels: 


THC > iC 
eHC > ec 
aHC > ac 
oHC > oC 
uHc > uc 
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Finally, I assume that the single remaining laryngeal, A, was 
preserved in all other positions and that it had a syllabic allophone 
when between two nonsyllabics. 

3.13. Examples: 

Even though this paper is entitled “Indo-European and Afroasiatic", 
the overwhelming majority of the following examples are from Semitic. 
The Semitic languages, of course, form only one branch of the Afroasi- 
atic language family, the other branches being Ancient Egyptian, Berber, 
Chadic, Cushitic, and Omotic. However, the comparison of Indo-European 
directly with Semitic is the only one that can reasonably be made at 
the present time due to the fact, noted by Hodge (1971:10), that the 
other branches of Afroasiatic have not yet been sufficiently studied 
to permit the full reconstruction of the Afroasiatic parent language. 

No doubt, the collection and analysis of more data from the remaining 
branches of Afroasiatic will necessitate a reassessment of many of the 
conclusions reached in this paper. 


8,14 PSD ZE b: 


A. PS *b- "in, at, on, with" IE *bt (*bhi) "from, with, by, at" 


Hebr. bə- "in, at, on, with" 
Ar. bt "in, within, among" 
Ug. b- "in, within, among" 
ESA b "from, of" 

Eth. ba "in, at" 


B. PS *bdk! "to penetrate, split" 


Hebr. bedeg "breach, fissure" 

Aram. bəðaq "to penetrate, 
split" 

Ug. bdqt "openings, sluices" 

Akk. badäqu "to cleave, split" 

Eth. bedeq "fissure" 


Goth. bt "by" 
Gk. suffix -gu; duel "on both 
sides, around" 


IE *bed- (*bhedh-) "to prick, dig, 
pierce" 


Hitt. ptd-da-i, pad-da-i "to dig" 
Lat. fodiö "to dig" 

Lith. bedu "to dig, bury" 

Welsh bedd "grave" 

Gaul. bedo- "canal, ditch" 

OCS. bodo "to stick, prick" 
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PS *bhl "to say, speak" 


Ar. bahala "to curse" 

Akk. balu "to implore" 
Eth. behla "to say, speak" 
Har. baya "to say, name" 
Mh. behlit "thing" 


PS *bhr "to shine" 


Hebr. bahtr "bright, brilliant, 
clear" 

Ar. bahara "to glittér, shine" 

Aram, behar "to shine" 


PS *bhw "to be beautiful, 
shining, brilliant" 


Ar. baha "to be beautiful"; 
bahty "beautiful, splen- 
did, brilliant, radiant, 
shining" 


PS *bhg "to be glad, happy" 


Ar. bahtga "to be glad, happy"; 
bahuga "to be beautiful"; 
bahga “splendor, beauty, 
magnificence" 


PS *bhk’ "to shine, be white" 


Hebr. böhaq "a harmless erup- 
tion on the skin, vitiligo" 

Aram. behaq "to shine" 

Ar. bahaq "herpetic eruption, a 
mild form of leprosy" 


PS *br? "to bear, bring forth, 
create" 


Hebr. bārā’ "to shape, create" 

Aram. bera? "to create"; bar 
"son" 

Ar. bara’a "to create" 

Soq. bere "to bring forth"; 
bar "child" 


Eg. bry "young" 
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IE *bah- (*bhä-) "to say, speak" 


Gk. (Dor.) oëut "to declare, make 
known" 

Lat. fart "to say, speak" 

OE. bōtan "to boast" 

Russ. Ch. Sl. bajati "to tell, 
heal" 


IE *bah- (*bha-) "to shine" 


, 

Skt. bhati "to shine" 

Gk. ọdw "to give light, shine"; 
pävos "light, bright, joyous"; 
gatvw "to bring to light, make 
clear; to show, appear"; 
aos, ows "light" 

OIr. bán "white" 

OE. bönian "to polish" 


IE *ber- (*bher-) "to bear, carry, 
bring forth" 


Skt. bhárati "to bear, support" 

Arm. berem "to bear" 

Gk. gépo "to bear, carry, bring 
forth" 

Alb. bir "son"; burrë "man" 

Lat. fero "to bear, carry, brinz 
forth" 

Goth. bairan "to bear, carry, 
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PS *bk?'Ç "to cleave" 


Hebr. bäga‘ "to cleave, break 
open or through" 

Aram. beqga‘ "to cleave" 

Ug. bg‘ "to cleave" 


PS *bk’r "to split open" 
Ar. bagara "to split open, rip 


open, cut open" 
Hebr. bagar ''to inquire, seek" 


PS *bnt? "to bind" 
Hebr. ’aßnet "girdle" 
Eg. bnd "to tie, bind" 


PS *br- "grain" 


Hebr. bar "grain, corn" 
Ar. burr "wheat" 


Eg. b3.t "a kind of grain" 
Som. bur "wheat" 


PS *brm "to twist, turn, weave" 


Hebr. baromim "variegated 
cloth" 

Akk. birmu "a kind of clothing" 

Ar. barama "to twist, twine"; 
bartm "rope, string, cord, 
twine" 


PS *bst’ "to spread out" 


Ar. basata "to spread, spread 
out, enlarge, expand" 


Eg. bs, bsy "to grow up, swell"; 


bsyt "boil"; bss "pus" 


bring forth"; barn "child"; 
baur "son, child" 

Lith. bérnas "son" 

OIr. biru "to carry" 


IE *bek?- (*bheg-, *bheng-) "to 
break" 


Skt. bhanákti "to break, shatter" 
Arm. bekanem "to break" 
OIr. bongid "to break, reap" 


IE *bak’- (*bhag-) "to divide, 
distribute" 


Skt. bhájati "to divide, distrib- 
ute, receive, enjoy" 

Gk. payetv "to eat, devour" 

Toch. A pak, B pake "part, portion" 


IE *bend- (*bhendh-) "to bind" 


Skt. badhnäti "to bind"; bandhd-s 
"bond" 
Goth. btndan "to bind" 


IE *bares- (*bhares-) "grain" 


Lat. far "spelt, grain" 
OIce. barr "barley" 

OE. bere "barley" 

OCS. braëbno "food" 


IE *ber- (*bher-) "to plait, braid, 
twist, weave" 


Gk. papos "a large piece of cloth, 
web; cloak; mantle"; vopuôs 
"a seaman's cloak; mat" 

Lith. burva "a piece of clothing"; 
bure "sail" 


IE *bes- (*bhes-) "to scatter, 
spread, strew; expand, puff 
up, blow" 


Skt. bhásman- "ashes"; bhdstra 
"leather bottle, skin, bag" 
Gk. qUxo "to breathe, blow" 
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PS *bw? "to come, enter, go in" 


Hebr. bó? "to come in, come, go 
in, enter" 

Ar. ba’a "to come back, return, 
reside, live, settle down'; 
mabä’a “abode, dwelling" 

OAkk. buä’um "to come" 

Ug. bà "to come" 

Har. bö’a "to enter, go in" 


Eg. bw "place, position" 

Beja bt’ "to return home, rest" 

PS *D1Z "to overflow, pour 
over" 


Hebr. balal "to mingle, mix, 
confuse, anoint" 

Phoen. b¿¿ "a type of offering" 

Ar. balla "to moisten, wet, 
make wet"; billa, balal 
"moisture, humidity" 

OAkk. balälum "to pour out" 

Tigre balal "to be full, over- 
flow, flow" 


PS *b1-b1l- "to confuse" 


Ar. balbala "to disquiet, make 
uneasy, confuse"; balbal 
"anxiety, uneasines, con- 
cern" 


PS *bly "to reach, arrive, 
ripen" 


Ar. balaga "to reach, arrive, 
come, attain puberty, 
ripen, mature" 

Hebr. bela‘ "slander, calumny" 
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IE *beu- (*bheu-, *bhewe-) "to 
become, be, exist, live, 
stay, abide" 


Skt. bhdvatt "to become, be, 
exist, live, stay, abide" 

Alb. buj "to live, dwell" 

Goth. bauan "to dwell, inhabit" 


IE *bel- (*bhel-) "to swell, puff 


up, inflate, expand, bubble 
up, overflow" 


Gk. gaddds "penis" 

Lat. foliis "leather bag, bellows, 
puffed-out cheeks" 

OE. bolla "bowl"; beald "bold" 


IE *bleE- (*bhl&-) "to blow" 


Lat. fio "to blow" 

OE. bläwan "to blow"; bléd "blow- 
ing, breath" 

OHG. blasen "to blow" 


IE *bieE-, *bloE- (*bhle-, *bhlö-, 
*bhie-) "to blow, blossom, 
sprout" 


Gk. gtAAov "leaf" 

Lat. folium "leaf" 

Toch. A pält, B pilta "leaf" 
Goth. blöma "flower" 

OE. blöwan "to bloom, flower" 


IE *beig- (*bhelgh-) "to swell" 
Ir. bolg "belly, bag" 

Goth. balgs "skin" 

OE. btelg, bylig "leather bag" 
IE *blet’- (*bh1@d-) "to boil over" 


Gk. gdédwv "a babbler" 
Lett. blädu "to babble" 
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PS *bly "to become worn out" 

Hebr. balah "to become old and 
worn out"; baleh "worn 
out"; belt "destruction, 
defect, failure" 

Aram. balé "to become worn out" 

Ar. baliya "to be or become 
old, worn"; balty "worn, 
decrepit, old, shabby"; 
baltya "trial, tribula- 
tion, affliction, dis- 
tress, misfortune, calam- 
ity" 

Tigre bala "to be old, worn 
out" 


PS *blg "to shine" 
Hebr. balay "to gleam, smile" 


Ar. balaga "to shine, dawn"; 
baliga "to be happy, glad" 


IE *blek’®- (*bhleg?-) "to puff 
up, swell, inflate, expand" 


Gk. qgAéQ "vein" 
OHG. bolea, bulchunna "a round 
swelling" 


IE *blet- (*bhlei-) "to swell, 
expand, overflow" 


OE. biegen "boil, ulcer, blister" 

OIce. blistra "to whistle" 

Gk. oAvédw "to overflow with mois- 
ture, be ready to burst" 


IE *bleu- (*bhleu-) "to overflow, 
pour over, flow" 


Gk. qgAÉo "to abound, teem with 
abundance"; odAtw, YAUZw "to 
boil over, bubble up"; pAu- 
Saw "to become soft or flab- 
by"; gAÓxtavva "blister"; 
paväpta "silly talk, non- 
sense, foolery" 

Lat. flud "to flow" 


IE *bel- (*bhel-) "worn out, weak; 
misfortune, calamity" 


Gk. gAatpos "bad, useless, mean, 
shabby" 

Goth. balwjan "to torment, plague"; 
blaubjan "to abolish, make 
void" 

OE. bealo "evil, calamity, injury"; 


bléat "miserable" 
OIce. blaupr "soft, weak" 
OCS. boléti "to be sick" 
Lith. blukstt "to become weak" 


IE *bel- (*bhel-) "shining, white" 


Skt. bhala-m "forehead" 

Gk. vaAös "shining, white" 
OCS. bélv "white" 

Lith. bälas, baltas "white" 
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PS *bibts’ "to gleam, glitter" 


NSyr. balbis "to gleam, glit- 
ter" 


PS *brk? "to shine, be bright" 


Hebr. bàraq "to flash"; baraq 
"lightning" 

Aram. bargä "lightning" 

Ug. brq "lightning" ` 

Ar. baraqa "to shine, glitter, 
sparkle"; barg "lightning" 

Akk. birqu "lightning" 

Har. berag "lightning" 
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IE *belk'-, *blek’- (*bheleg-) 


"to shine" 


Skt. bhárgas- "splendor, radi- 
ance" 

OCS. biago "good" 

Gk. gAéyu "to burn, blaze" 

Lat. fiagro "to blaze, burn, 
glow"; fulgor "lightning" 

OE. blæcern, blacern "lantern" 


IE *bileEi- (*bhléi-, *bhlei-, 
kbhlt-) "to shine" 


OE. bléo "color, appearance, form"; 


blican "to shine, glitter"; 
blae "bright, white" 
OCS. blédv "light green, yellow" 


IE *bles- (*bhles-) "to shine" 
OE. blæse "torch, fire" 


IE *bluH- (*bhléu-, *bhleu-, 
*bhiu-) "to shine" 


Pol. btysk "lightning" 


IE *bleus- (*bhleu-s-) "to shine, 
burn" 


OE. blysa "torch, fire" 
Czech blyskati "to shine" 


IE *bieE-wo-s (*bhlé-wo-s) 
"golden-yellow" 


Lat. flavus "golden-yellow" 
OHG. blao "blue" 


IE *berHk’-, *breHk?- (*bhereg-, 
*bhrég-) "to shine, be 
bright" 


Skt. bhrajate 
glitter" 

Lith. brék&ti "to dawn" 

Goth. bairhts "bright" 

Hitt. padr-ku-t% "pure, clean" 

Welsh berth "beautiful" 


"to shine, gleam, 
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Eg. brg "to give light" IE *breHk- (*bhrék-) "to shine" 


PS *brr "to be or become clear Skt. bhräsate "to shine, glitter" 
or bright; to purify, 
clean" 


Hebr. barar "to purify"; bar 

“pure, clean" 

bararu "to be or become 

clear, bright, shining; 

to shine, gleam" 

Ug. brr "clean" 

Amh. barra "to burn, be lit"; 
abürra "to be aglow, 
shine"; berra "clear 
weather" 


Akk. 


P. PS *brw/y "to swell, puff up" IE *bar-, *ber- (*bhar-, *bher-) 
"to swell, expand, puff up, 
Akk. bari "to be puffed up, bristle" 
fat, swollen" 
Hebr. bara’ "to be fat" Skt. bhrsti-s "point, spike" 
OIce. barr "pine-needles" 
OE. byrst "bristle"; breord 


PS *brté "cypress, pine" 
"brim"; brord "point" 


Akk. buräsu "pine" 
Hebr. berds "cypress, pine" 
Aram. bero0 "cypress, pine" 


OCS. boro "spruce, fir" 

OIr. bairgen "bread" 

Russ. boršč "hogweed" 

Lat. fermentum "leaven, yeast" 


PS *brdz (< *brg) "to stand 
out, protrude" IE *bardaA (*bhardha) "beard" 
Ar. baraza "to show, appear, Lat. barba "beard" 
come into view, emerge; OS. barda "beard" 
to jut out, protrude, be OCS. brada "beard" 
prominent, stand out" 
IE *berm-, *brem- (*bherem-) 
PS *br9 "to expand, surpass" "to bristle" 
Ar. bara‘a "to surpass, excel"; OHG. bramma "brier" 
bar‘ama "to bud, burgeon,  OIce. barmr "brim" 
sprout" OE. bröm "broom (plant)" 
PS *br4? "to germinate, sprout" IE *breu- (*bhreu-) "to bubble 
up, boil, seethe" 
Ar. barada "to germinate, 
sprout" Skt. bhurvani-s "restless, ex- 
cited" 
Eg. brbr "to boil over" Lat. ferved, fervo "to boil, 


seethe" 
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PS *br? "to work with a sharp 
tool, scratch, cut, grate, 
bore" 


Hebr. bàr8? "to cut down, cut 
out" 

Pun. br’ "engraver" 

PS *bry "to trim, shape, sharp- 
en, scratch off, scrape 
off" 

Ar. bara "to trim, shape, 
sharpen, scratch off, 
scrape off" 

PS *brdz "to bore, pierce" 

Aram, beraz "to bore, pierce” 

PS *brd "to file" 

Ar. barada "to file" 


PS *br-br- "to hollow out" 


Amh. boräbborä "to hollow out, 
cut a groove" 
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Mir. berbaim "to boil" 
OE. bréowan "to brew" 
OIce. braud "bread" 


IE *breus- (*bhreus-) "to swell" 


OE. bréost "breast" 
OIr. brú "belly" 


IE *berg- (*bhergh-) "to be prom- 
inent, high" 


Skt. brhánt- "high, tall, great" 
Arm. barjr "high" 

OE. beorh, beorg "hill, mountain" 
Hitt. pár-ku-us "high" 


IE *brend- (*bhrendh-) "to puff 
up, swell" 


Lith. bréstt "to ripen, mature" 


IE *ber- (*bher-) "to work with a 
sharp tool, scratch, grate, 
cut, bore" 


Gk. gapdw, gapdw "to plow" 
Lat. ford "to bore, pierce" 
OE. bortan "to bore, pierce" 


IE *berd-, *bred-, *brd- (*bher- 
edh-) "to cut" 


Skt. bardhaka-s "cut off" 
OE. bred "board"; bord "board, 
plank" 


IE *breEi- (*bhröi-, *bhri-) "to 
cut with a sharp tool" 


Skt. bhrinatt "to injure, hurt” 

Welsh briw "wound" 

Russ. Ch. Sl. briju "to shear, 
clip" 

Lith. breZti "to scratch, sketch, 
design" 
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3.15. PS p = IE p: 


PS *psw "to fart" 


Ar. fasa "to fart noisely" 
Har. fas "fart" 


Tuareg fezz "fart" 
Bilin faëa "to fart" 


PS *hp4 "to gather, collect" 


Hebr. hagas "to search" 
Ar. hafaëa "to gather wealth" 
Ug. Ap3 "to gather, collect" 
Eth. hafasa "to gather" 


PS *hpl "to gather together" 


Ar. hafala "to gather, assem- 
ble, congregate; to flow 


copiously; to be replete, 


teem"; kafil "full, filled, 
replete, abundant, copious" 


PS *pr? "to surpass, outstrip, 
excel" 


Hebr. pera‘ "leader, prince" 

Ar. fara‘a "to surpass, out- 
strip, excel" 

Ug. pr‘ "the best" 


Eg. prt "to go forth, go up"; 
pry "hero, champion"; 
pru “excess, surplus" 
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IE *pest’- (*pezd-) "to fart" 


Lat. 
Gk. 


pédo "to fart" 
Bôéw "to fart" 


Czech pezd "anus, fart" 


IE *hhop- (*op-) "to gather 


wealth; to be abundant, 
rich, wealthy' 


Hitt. hapzt "to be abundant"; 


Lat. 


Skt. 


happin-, happinant- "rich" 
opés ‘resources, means, 
wealth"; Ops "the goddess 
of abundance"; opulens (< 
*open-ont-) "rich, wealthy" 
ápnas- "possession, proper- 
ty" 


IE *per- (*per-) "preceding, sur- 


Skt. 


Gk. 


passing" 


pari "around" 

pära-s "far, distant" 

puras “in front, forward, 
before" 

purati "to precede, go be- 
fore" 

prá- "before, in front" 
pratardm "further" 

práti "towards, near to, 
against" 

prathamä-s "foremost, first" 
tept "around" 

répäv, xépnv "across, beyond, 
on the other side" 

Tapa, tapat "beside" 

tapos "before" 

od "before" 

rpótepos "before, in front 
of, forward" 

npütos "first, foremost" 
toduos "chief, foremost man" 


D. 
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PS *p?m "to become full" 


Hebr. pzmäh "superabundance, 
fat" 

Ar. fa’ama "to fill, become 
full"; fi’am "group" 


PS *pry "to bring forth, bear 
fruit” 


Hebr. parah, para’ "to bring 
forth, bear fruit"; port 
"fruit" 

Akk. pir’u "issue, offspring, 
descendant" 

Phoen. pry "to bear fruit" 

Ug. pr "fruit" 

Eth. fere "fruit" 


1póxa "forthwith" 
npôs, "port "from" 

Lat. per "through, along, over" 
prae "before, in front" 
pro "before, in front of" 
primus "first, foremost" 

Goth. faur "for, before" 
frauja "master, lord" 
fatrra "far" 

OSax. furist "first, foremost" 
furtsto "prince" 

Lith. prié "at, near, with, by" 
pró "through, past, by" 
prièë "against" 

Hitt. pa-ra-a "forth" 
pt-ra-an "before, forth" 


IE *po?t- (*poi-, *p7-) "to swell, 
fatten" 


Skt. päyate "to swell, fatten, 
overflow, abound"; ptvan- 
"swelling, full, fat"; 
páyas- "milk" 

Gk. tiuv "fat, rich" 

Lith. pienas "milk" 


IE *%po?(i)- (*po[Z]-) "to drink, 
swallow" 


Skt. patt , ptbati, páyate "to 
drink, swallow"; piyáte 
"to drink"; pitu-s "juice, 
drink, nourishment, food" 

Gk. rum, Lesb. mua "to drink" 

Lat. b£bO, poto "to drink" 

OCS. pitt "to drink" 


IE *per- (*per-) "to bring forth, 
produce" — 


Lat. pario "to bear, bring forth" 
Lith. peréti "to hatch" 
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Eg. prt "fruit" 
Galla firi "fruit" 


F. Eg. pd "knee, foot" IE *pet’- (*ped-) "foot" 


Skt. pad- "foot" 

Gk. tovs, 10606 "foot" 
Lat. pēs, pedis "foot" 
Goth. fotus "foot" 
Luw. pa-ta-ag "foot" 
Lyc. pede- "foot" 


G. Eg. pt "to run, flee" IE *pet- (*pet-) "to rush, fly, 
flee" 


Skt. pátati "to fly, soar, rush, 
fall" 

Gk. neronaı "to fly" 

Lat. peto "to make for, go to, 


seek" 
H. PS *pr4 "to spread, scatter" IE *per- (*per-) "to spray, scat- 
ter" 
Hebr. päraé "to spread, ex- 
pand, stretch out"; Gk. rpn9ôw "to blow up, swell out" 
pēraś "to stretch, Skt, prusnóti "to sprinkle, wet, 
spread, scatter" shower" 
Ar. faraëa "to spread, spread » 
out" IE *perk-, *prek- (*perk-, *prek-) 


"scattered, spread out" 
PS *prd "to spread out, ex- 


tend, stretch" Skt. préni-s "spotted" 
Gk. nepnvös "dark-colored" 
Ar, farada "to spread, spread OIr. ere "speckled" 


out, extend, stretch" 
IE *pers- (*pers-) "to sprinkle" 


Hitt. pa-ap-pár-a8-zi "to pour, 
sprinkle" . 

Skt. p?sat "drop of water" 

OIce. fors "waterfall" 

Czech prsetz "to sprinkle, rain, 
drizzle" 

Toch. À pärs- "to water, wet, 
sprinkle" 

Lith. purkst¢t "to besprinkle" 
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PS *pl- "flat, level, broad" 


Hebr. pillés "to level, straight- 


en out"; peles "balance, 
scale" 

Akk. palkü "wide" 

Ar. faltaha "to make broad; to 
broaden, flatten"; filtah 
"broad, flat" 

Phoen. pls "level" 

Ug. plk "wide overgarment" 


PS *pr- "heifer, calf" 


Hebr. par "young bull, steer"; 
parah "heifer, calf" 

Ar. farqad "calf" 

Ug. pr "young cow" 

Akk. püru "young bull or calf" 


Eg. pry "ferocious bull" 


PS *phm "to burn, char; char- 
coal" 


Hebr. peham "'coal, charcoal" 

Ar. fahwna "to make black, 
char"; fahm "charcoal, 
coal" 

Akk. péntu "(glowing) coal" 


IE *(s)per- (*[slper-) "to strew, 
scatter, spread" 


Gk. onetow "to sow, scatter, 
strew" 

OIce. sprena "to spirt, sprout" 

OHG. spreiten "to spread" 


IE *(s)perk?- (*[s]p[hlereg-) 


"to scatter, strew" 


Skt. sphürjati "to burst forth" 
Lat. spargö "to scatter, strew, 
sprinkle, pour forth" 

OIce. sparkr "lively, sprightly" 


IE *pel-, *plaA- (*pele-, *plä-) 
"even, level, flat, wide, 
broad" 


Hitt. pal-hi-18 "broad" 

Skt. prthü-s "broad, wide"; prath- 
att "to spread, extend" 

Gk. nAatls "wide, broad, flat, 


level" 
Lat. planus "even, level, flat"; 
palma "palm" 


Lith. plénas "thin"; plôtas 
"expanse, space" 
Welsh llydan "wide, broad" 

OIce. fiat» "flat, level" 


IE *per- (*per-) "heifer, calf" 


Skt. prthuka-s "young animal" 

Gk. nöpıs, nöpra&, mÓptuc "calf, 
heifer, young cow" 

OE. fearr "bull" 

Arm. ort‘ "calf" 


IE *pahhur (*pawer, *pür) "fire" 


Hitt. pa-ah-hur "fire" 

Gk. rüp "fire" 

Umbr. ptr "fire" 

OIce. furr "fire" 

Toch. A por, B puwar "fire" 
Czech py? "glowing ashes, embers" 
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Phoen. phm "charcoal" 

Ug. phm "(glowing) coal" 

Eth. fehem "charcoal" 

Har. féhama "to be red-hot" 

Amh. fom "embers"; famä "to 
become glowing" 


PS *pth "to open, untie, loos- 
en" 


Hebr. pa9ah "to open, untie, 
loosen" 

Ar. fataha "to open" 

Aram. pə0qh "to open" 

Akk. pitū, petu, pati "to 
open" 

Phoen. pth "to open" 

Eth. fatha "to open" 

Ug. pth "to open" 

Har. fätaha "to untie, set 
free" 

Amh. fütta "to release, untie, 
unfasten, divorce" 


Eg. pth "to open" 

PS *piy "to be open, wide" 

Hebr. pa0Gh "to be open, wide, 
spacious" 

Aram. pada’ "to be spacious" 

PS *prd "to separate, divide" 

Hebr. parad "to separate, di- 
vide"; pérad "to separate, 
disintegrate, loosen, de- 
compose" 


Har. fürüda "to judge" 


PS *prk’ "to separate, divide" 


Hebr. pàraq "to unload, deliver, 
set free, extricate"; péraq 


"to break, remove, unload, 
dismantle, take apart" 

Ar. faraga ''to separate, part, 
divide, sever" 

Ug. prq "to separate" 


IE *pet- (*pet-, *pete-) "to open, 
spread" 


Av. paÿana- "wide, broad" 

Gk. tetavvbur "to spread out" 
Lat. pated "to be open" 

OIce. fadmr "fathom" 


IE *per- (*per-) "to separate, 
divide" 


Hitt. pär-Si-ya-az-zi "to break, 
divide" 

Skt. pürtá-m "gift, reward" 

Gk. tepdw "to sell abroad"; nopetv 
"to furnish, present, offer" 

Lith. pt#kit "to buy" 


Lat. par "equal"; pars "part, por- 
tion, share"; portio "part, 
section, division" 

OIr. rann "part" 
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PS *prts? "to break through" 


Hebr. paras "to break, break 
through, demolish, erupt; 
to burst, spread, break 
out"; pärüs "crushed, 
cracked, broken through" 

Ar. farasa "to break through" 

Akk. parasu "to break through" 

Phoen. prs "to break through" 

Ug. prs "opening" 


PS *prg "to part, separate" 
Ar. faraga "to open, part, 


separate, cleave, split, 
breach" 


PS *prt’ "to divide into parts" 


Hebr. parat ''to change (money); 


to give details, itemize; 
to divide into parts" 
Har. färäta "to burst" 


Eg. prd, prt "to separate"; 
prh "to divide, separate" 


PS *plg "to split, cleave, 
divide" 


Ar. falaga "to split, cleave" 

Hebr. pälay "to split, divide, 
separate"; peley "canal, 
channel" 

Phoen. pig "to divide" 

Akk. palgu "canal" 


PS *p¿h "to split, cleave" 


Hebr. palah "to cleave"; pelah 
"mill-stone" 

Ar. falaha "to split, cleave, 
plow, till" 


PS *plk’ "to split, cleave, 
break forth" 


Ar. falaga "to split, cleave; 
to burst, break (dawn)" 
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IE *pLeE(Z)- (*pl2li]-) "to split, 


cleave, rend" 


OIce. flaska "to split"; flakna 


"to flake off, split" 

OE. fléan "to flay" 

Lith. plyëtt "to split, break, 
burst" 


IE *(s)pel- (*[s]p[hlel-) "to 


split, cleave" 


Skt. phálati "to split, cleave' 
OHG. spaltan "to split, cleave' 


IE *pels- (*pels-) "stone" 


Gk. TEAR (< *"ceAca) "stone" 
Skt. paàsyaà (< *pars-) "stone" 
Pashto parëa "stone" 

OHG. felts "stone" 

OIr. atl "rock" 


t 


' 
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Har. fäläga "to hit the head 
with a stone or stick so 
that blood comes out" 

Amh. fäläggägä "to split, 
break loose" 


PS pit" "to break through" > 
"to escape" 


Hebr. palat "to escape" 

Ug. pit "to be freed" 

Phoen. pit "to escape" 

Har. fäläta "to split wood 
with an axe" 

Eth. falata "to separate" 


PS *p¿Ç "to split, cleave" 
Ar. fala‘a "to split, cleave" 


PS *p¿š "to break open or 
through" 


Hebr. palaë "to break open or 
through" 
Akk. paläsu "to dig a hole" 


PS *pil "to separate, divide" 


Ar. falla "to dent, notch, 


blunt; to break; to flee, 


run away" 

Hebr. palal "to arbitrate, 
judge" 

Eth. falfala "to break out, 
burst, gush" 


8.16. PS d = IE d: 


Eg. di "to give, set, place" 


IE *de?- (*dhé-) "to set, put, 
place" 


Skt. dadhati "to put, place" 
Gk. tUSnut "to set, put, place" 
OCS, deti "to put, place" 

Hitt. da-a-t "to put, place" 
OE. dön "to do, act, make" 
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PS *dii "to dangle, hang, be 
low" 


Hebr. dälal "to hang, dangle, 
be low" 

Akk. dalalu "to be weak, 
humble" 

Ug. dii "to humiliate, look 
down upon" 


Ar. daldala "to set into a 
swinging motion, dangle"; 
dala "to let hang, dangle; 
to hang, suspend" 


PS *dbk’ "to stick together, 
join" 


Hebr. däfaq "to adhere to, 
cling to" 

Aram. dəBaq "to stick together, 
join" 

Ar. dabiga "to stick, adhere" 


PS *drr "to be strong, free, 
independent" 


Hebr. derör "freedom, liberty" 

Akk. dararu "to be strong, 
free, independent"; darru 
"strong"; darrütu "power, 
strength" 
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IE *del- (*dhel-) "to dangle, 
swing" 


Arm. dotam "to tremble, shake, 
quiver" 

Swed. dial. dilla "to swing, 
dangle" 

Low Germ. dallen "to dangle" 


IE *dab- (*dhabh-) "to fit to- 
gether" 


Arm. darbin "smith" 

Lat. faber "skillful" 

Goth. ga-daban "to be fitting, 
happen" 

OE. ge-defte "gentle, meek" 

OCS. dobro "good" 

Lith. dabinti "to adorn, decorate" 


IE *der- (*dher-) "to be strong, 
solid, firm; to make strong, 
support, maintain" 


Skt, dharayatt "to hold, bear, 
preserve, keep" 

Lith. darytt "to make" 

Toch. A tsär "hard" 


IE *derb-, *dreb- (*dherebh-) 
"to make or become strong, 
solid, firm" 


Gk. toégw "to make to grow, rear, 
breed; to thicken, congeal, 
curdle; to become firm; to 
maintain, support"; Tpógus 
"well-fed, stout" 

OSax. derbi "strong, powerful" 

OIce. djarfr "bold, daring"; 
dirfa "to dare" 
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E. PS *drr "to flow copiously" 


Ar. darra "to flow, copiously" 
Hebr. derdr "flowing" 
Ug. dr "to flow" 


F. PS *dwy "to sound, resound" 

Ar. dawa "to sound, drone, echo, 
resound"; dawty "sound, 
noise, drone, roar, echo, 
thunder" 


G. PS *drn "to be dirty, filthy" 


Ar. darina "to be dirty, filth- 
y"; daran "dirt, filth" 


IE *ders- (*dhers-) "to be bold, 
dare" 


Skt. dhrsü-s "bold, courageous, 
strong"; dhrsnöti "to dare, 
be bold" 

Gk. Sapoos "courage, boldness" 

OE. ge-dyrsttg "bold, daring" 

Toch. A tsrast "energetic" 

Lith. drjstt "to dare" 


IE *derg-, *dreg- (*dheregh-) 
"to be bold, strong" 


Skt. d’hyatt "to be strong" 
OCS. droZati "to be bold" 


IE *dreug- (*dhereugh-) "to be 
solid" 


Olce. driügr "solid, substantial" 
IE *der- (*dher-) "to gush forth" 


, 
Skt. dhara "flood, gush" 
Gk. Sopôs, Bond "semen"; 90oUpoc 
"rushing, raging" 


IE *dwen- (*dhwen-) "to sound, 
resound" 


Skt. dhvdnatt "to sound" 
OE. dynian "to resound"; dyne 
"noise, loud sound" 


IE *der- (*dher-) "to be dirty, 
filthy" 


Lat. fracés "dregs of oil" 

OIce. dregg "dregs, lees"; drit 
"dirt" 

OE. drösne "dregs, dirt": deore 
"dark"; dærste "dregs, lees" 

Lith. dérgti "to become dirty"; 
derktr "to make dirty"; 
dargus "dirty, filthy" 

MIr. derg "red" 
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9.17. PS Tom E T: 


Eg. tp "to burn; flame, fire" 


PS *trp "to have enough, live 
in luxury" 


Ar. tarifa "to live in opu- 
lence, luxury"; taraf 
“affluence, opulence, 
luxury" 

täräfa "to be in excess" 
türrüfà "to be left over, 
remain, be in excess, be 
superfluous"; torf "prof- 
it, gain, excess" 


Har. 
Amh. 


PS *tr- "to shake violently" 


Ar. tartara "to shake violent- 
ly" 

Akk. pres. ttarrur "to shake" 

Har. (a)trätära "to shake the 


grain on the afuftu- plate 
to separate it from sand 
or to separate the finely 
ground flour from the un- 
ground" 

NHebr. tirtér "to scatter, 
cast loose (earth)" 


PS *£ "this" 
Ar. tt, ta "this" 


Eg. tn "this" 
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IE *tep- (*tep-) "to burn, be 
hot" 


Skt. tápati "to heat, make warm" 
Lat. tepeö "to be lukewarm" 

OIr. té "hot"; ten "fire" 

Hitt. tapassa- "fever" 


IE *terp-, *trep- (*terp-, *trep-) 
"to have enough, be satiated" 


Skt. trpyatt "to become satiated" 

Gk. téptw "to satisfy, delight, 
please; to be delighted, 
have enough" 

Goth. brafstjan "to console, com- 


fort" 
Lith. tafpti "to thrive, grow 
luxuriantly" 


IE *tres-, *ters- (*tres-, *ters-) 
"to shake, tremble" 


Skt. irásati "to tremble, quiver" 
Gk. Tpew "to tremble, quiver" 
Lat. terreö "to frighten, terrify" 


IE *trem- (*trem-) "to tremble, 
shake" 


Gk. toéuw "to tremble, quiver" 
Lat. tremo "to tremble, quake" 
OCS. tresti "to shake" 


IE *to- (*to-) "this, that" 


Skt. tad "this, that" 
Gk. tő "this, that" 
Goth. bata "that" 
Lith. tas "this, that" 
Toch. A täm "this" 
Hier. Luw. tas "this" 
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PS *tl- "to lift, raise; hill, 
mound'' 


Hebr. tala’, talah "to hang"; 
tel "mound"; talul "lofty, 
exalted" 

Ar. tall "hill, elevation"; 
tait “outstretched, long, 
extended; high, tall" 

Ug. CL "hill, mountain" 

Akk. tillu "ruin" 


Eg. tn "to raise, elevate" 


PS at "you" 


Ar. m. ’an-ta, f. ’an-ti "you"; 
verbal suffix conjugation 
2nd sg. endings m. -ta, 

f. D 

Akk. m. at-ta, f. at-ti 

Hebr. m. 'at-tüh, f. ’at-t(7) 

Eth. m. ’an-ta, f. ’an-ti 


PS *trb "to become dusty" 


Ar. tartba "to become dusty"; 
turba "dust, earth" 


Eg. tw3w "pustules, swellings, 
warts" 


IE *tel- (*tel-) "to lift, raise, 
weigh" 


Skt. tulä "balance, scale"; tula- 
yatt “to lift, weigh" 

Gk. téAAw "to make to arise"; 

takavtov "balance, scale"; 

tTAñvar "to suffer, endure, 

bear" 

toLlö "to lift up, raise, 

elevate"; tolerö "to endure, 

sustain" 

Goth. bulan "to tolerate, suffer, 
endure" 

Toch. A täl- "to lift, raise" 


Lat. 


IE *te (*te) "you" 
Skt. te (< *tot) "you"; 2nd pl. 
verb ending -ta (= Gk. -Te) 
Gk. tou "you" 

Lat. tē, tib? "you" 

Pal. ti-i "you" 

Hitt. zZ-Zk "you" 

OCS. ti, tebé "you" 


IE *ters- (*ters-) "to become 


dry" 

Av. tarsu- "dried up, parched, 
arid" 

Skt. ifsyati "to thirst"; trstd-s 
"dry, rough" 


Gk. Tépoouar "to be or become dry" 

Lat. torred "to parch, dry up"; 
terra "earth, ground" 

Goth. paursus "dry, withered"; 
baursjan "to thirst" 


IE *teu- (*teu-, *tewe-) "to 


swell" 

Lat. tuber "swelling, protuber- 
ance"; tumeö "to swell, be 
swollen" 

Skt. tavds- "strong!" 


Gk. Coin, tbAOS "knot" 
Lith. tumeti "to become thick"; 
taukat "(animal) fat" 
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8.18, PS t? = IE t’: 


PS *Z'rp "to tear, rend, pluck" 


Hebr. tarag "to tear, rend, 
pluck” 
Aram. terag "to tear, seize" 


PS *mt’r "to rain" 


Hebr. mätär "rain" 
Akk. metru "rain" 
Ar. matara "to rain" 


PS *t’Zl "to bedew; dew" 


Hebr. tal "dew" 

Ug. ti "dew" 

Ar. talla "to bedew" 

Eth. tal "dew"; talia "to be 
wet, humid" 


3.19. PS d£ = IE d (< dz): 


— 


PS *dZbh "to kill, slaughter" 


Hebr. zäßah "to slaughter" 


Ar. dabaha "to kill, slaughter" 


Akk. zibü "offering" 
Eg. db "to pierce, stab" 


PS *dZw- "to scatter" 


Ar. da‘a "to spread out, dis- 
seminate"; dada "to scat- 


ter, drive away" 


IE *t’rep- (*drep-) "to pluck" 


Gk. 6pétw "to pluck, cull" 

OIce. tróf "fringes" 

Russ. dial. drdpat', drapát' 
"to scratch, scrape" 


IE *mat’- (*mad-) "to be wet, 
moist" 


Gk. adw "to be moist" 

Lat. maded "to be wet" 

Skt. mádati "to be glad, rejoice, 
get drunk" 


IE *t’el- (*del-) "to bedew, 
drip gently" 


Mir. delt "dew" 
Arm. tet "heavy rain" 
Swed. talg "tallow" 


IE *deb- (*dhebh-) "to harm, in- 
jure" 


Skt. dabhnóti "to hurt, injure" 


IE *deu- (*dheu-) "to scatter, 
disperse, blow" 


Skt. dhünöti "to shake, agitate"; 
dhimá-s "smoke"; dhüli-s 
"dust" 

Gk. Stw "to storm, rage"; tow 
"to smoke" 

Lat. fümus "smoke" , 

Lith. dujà "dust"; dumat "smoke"; 
dumti "to blow" 

Toch. A twe, B tweye "dust" 
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(oe PS *dzr- "to defecate" 


Hebr. zara’ "something loath- 
some" 
Ar. daraga "to drop excrement 


 (bird)"; darab "diarrhea" 


3.20. PS tš = JE t (< tse 


A. PS *tSmL "to become drunk" 


Ar. tamila "to become drunk" 


B. PS *täwr "bull, steer" 


Hebr. Sor "bull, ox" 
Ar. taur "bull, steer" 
Akk. Suru "ox" 

Ug. tr “bull, steer" 


dobla. PS TSS IET Kat) 


A. PS *t&’rb "to stick, adhere, 
make strong" 


Ar. zariba "to stick, adhere"; 


zurriba "to become hard, 
strong" 
Akk. sarbatu "tree" 


Eg. dri "hard, firm" 
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IE *der- (*dher-) "to defecate" 


Lat. forta "diarrhea" 
OIce. drita "to defecate"; drit 
"bird excrement" 


IE *tem- (*tem-) "to be dizzy, 
stupefied, drunk" 


Skt. tamyatt "to be faint, be 
exhausted" 

NHG. dämlich "dull, silly, stupid" 

Lat. témulentus "drunken, tipsy, 
intoxicated"; témétum "any 
intoxicating drink" 

Russ. Ch. S1. tomiti "to torture, 
torment, harass, tire" 


IE *tauro-s (*tauro-s) "bull" 


Gk. tatoos "bull, ox" 
Lat. taurus "bull" 
OIce. björr "bull" 
Lith. taüras "aurochs" 


IE *t’eru-, *t'veu- (*deru-, 
*dreu-) "to bind, pledge, 
guarantee, make strong" 


OIr. derb "certain" 

Goth. triggws "true" 

OE. tréow "truth" 

Lith. driutas "strong, firm" 


IE *t’eru-, *t’reu- (*deru-, 
*dreu-) "tree, wood" 


Hitt. ta-ru "wood" 

Skt. dàru "wood" 

Gk. 6ópu "tree, beam" 
Goth. triu "tree, wood" 
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PS *tZ'1L1 "to overshadow" 


Hebr. sälal "to be or grow 
dark" 

Aram. telal "to overshadow" 

Akk. salälu "to overshadow" 

Ar. galla "to shade, over- 
shadow" 

Ug. tL "to overshadow" 


PS *t$’nn "to think, believe, 


— 


assume, deem, consider" 


Ar. zanna "to think, believe, 
assume, deem, consider"; 
zann "opinion, belief, 
idea" 


PS RUE? rY "a sharp instrument 
used for cutting, knife; 
to cut" 


Ar. zarra "to cut, split"; zirr 

"sharp-edged stone, flint" 
Hebr. sor "knife"; sar "flint" 
Akk. surtu "knife" 


o 59. PS dz = IE d (< dz < dz 


PS *dzmr "to blow, play a wind 
instrument, make music" 


Ar. zamara "to blow, play (a 
wind instrument)" 

*zmr "to make music" > 
zimräh "melody, song" 
Akk. zamäru "to sing" 

Amh. zümmürd "to sing" 
Aram. zamrira "flute"; zemär 
"music" 


Hebr. 


Eg. 2b3 "to play the flute"; 
zbt "flute" 
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IE *t’el- (*del-) "to cover" 


OE. be-teldan "to cover"; teld 
"tent" 

OIce. tjald "tent" 

OHG. zelt "tent, vault, canopy" 


IE *£'ens- (*dens-) "great mental 
power, wise decision" 


LA 
Gk. 6ai-ppuv "wise of mind, pru- 
dent"; Hom. Siwen (< *6avo-) 
"counsels, plans" 
Skt. dámsas- "marvelous power or 
skill" 
Av. dahiSta- "very wise" 


IE *£'er- (*der-) "to cut, split" 


Gk. 6épw "to skin, flay" 

OE. teran "to tear" 

Skt. drnäti "to tear, rend, split 
open" 


IE *dem- (*dhem-) "to blow" 


Skt. dhámati "to blow (as wind or 
to blow any wind instrument)" 
OCS. d%mg "to blow" 
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PS *dzwl "to disappear, vanish, 
"cease to exist" 

Ar. zäla "to disappear, vanish, 
cease to exist"; zawal 
"end, extinction" 

Hebr. züläh "removal" 


Eg. zw} "to pass, pass on, 
pass away, remove" 


4.28. PS IS 


— y 


PS *tsrh "to go free, overrun, 
— e 
exceed" 


Hebr. sarah "to go free, over- 
run, exceed" 

Ar. saraha "to move away, go 
away"; sartha "to proceed 


freely, without restraint" 


Eg. trtr "to overcome, destroy" 


PS *tskk "to join together, 
weave" 


Hebr. säxax "to weave together" 


Ar. sakka "to lock, bolt (the 


door)" 
8.24. 


PS *ts’rh "to become clear, 
evident" 


Ar. saruha "to become clear, 
evident" 


3.25. PS dz (< g) = IE g: 


= IE t {< ts < ts): 


BOMHARD 


IE *deu- (*dheu-) "to pass away, 
vanish, cease to exist" 


Goth. daubs "dead"; daupus 
"death" 

Olce. deyja "to die" 

Lat. fünus "funeral, burial, 
corpse, death" 

OIr. dith "end, death" 


IE *terhh- (*tere-) "to overpower, 


overcome, surpass, cross 
over" 

Skt. turäti "to hurry"; tirvatt 
"to overpower"; tärati "to 
cross over, overcome, sur- 
pass"; träyate "to protect, 
defend" 

Hitt. tar-ah-zi "to be powerful, 
be able" 


IE *tek(s)- (*tek[s]-) "to join 
together, weave" 


Skt. täksati "to fashion, create" 
Lat. texö "to weave" 
Hitt. ták-ki-(e-)e8-z€ "to join" 


PS ts? = IE t? (< t$? < tS Js 


IE *£'er- (*der-) "to become 
clear, evident" 


Skt. darpana-s "mirror" 
OHG. zorft "clear" 
Gk. 6purdcerv, ôpünterv "to see" 
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PS *dzl- "to glide, slip, slide" IE *glei- (*Ghlei-) "to glide, 


Ar. zaliga "to glide, slide, 
slip, make slippery"; 
zalla "to slip"; zalaga 
"to slip, slide, glide" 

Aram. zolay "to pour forth 
(tears), flow down" 


PS *udzr "to carry" 


Ar. wazara "to carry"; wizr 
"burden" 
Hebr. wazar "criminal, guilty" 


PS *wdan "to weigh" 


Ar. wazana "to weigh"; wazn 
"weight, measure" 

Ug. mznm (Vwzn) "scales, 
balance" 


PS *dzr- "to sow, scatter seed; 


to plant, raise, grow" 


Hebr. zara‘ "to sow, scatter 


seed"; zäräh "to scatter"; 


zäraq "to toss, throw, 
scatter abundantly" 

Ar. zara‘a "to sow, spread, 
scatter; to plant, raise, 
grow" 

Akk. zirü "to sow" 

Har. zära’a "to sow" 

Phoen. zr‘ "offspring" 


PS *dzrx "to shine" 

Hebr. zerah "dawning, shining" 
Akk. zarahu "to shine" 

PS *dzr» "to bind, gird" 

Ar. zarra "to button up" 


Hebr. zēr "circlet, border"; 
zarztr "girded, girt" 


3 ° 
Eg. dri "to constrain, enclose, 


fortify; wall, fort" 


slip, slide" 


OE. gltdan "to glide, slip" 
OHG. glitan "to glide, slip" 


IE *weg- (*wegh-) "to bear, carry, 
weigh" 


Lat. vehö "to carry, convey" 

Skt. váhati "to carry, transport, 
convey" 

OE. vegan "to carry, weigh" 

Lith. veZà "to carry, convey" 


IE *ger- (*gher-) "to grow" 


OE. gröwan "to grow" 
OHG. graz "shoot, sprig, sprout" 


IE *ger- (*gher-) "to shine" 


OIr. grtan "sun" 
Lith. Zertu "to sparkle, twinkle, 
glitter" 


IE *ger- (*Gher-) "to gird, en- 
close" 


Gk. xöptos "enclosed place" 
OE. geard "fence, enclosure" 
Lith. gafdas "enclosure" 
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PS *hdzn "to make sad, grieve" 


Ar. hazana "to make sad, sad- 
den, grieve" 
Har. huznt "sadness" 


Eg. hdnw "to be overweighted, 
oppressed, disheartened, 
vexed, angry" 


3.26. PS ts (< k) = IE k: 


PS *tsl- "to lift up, weigh" 


Hebr. sala’, salah "to weigh, 
balance"; sälal "to lift 
up"; sölläh "mound"; 
sullam "ladder" 

Ar. sullam "ladder" 


Amh. mäsälal "ladder" 
Eg. tn "to lift up, raise" 


PS *ts¿- "to twist, twine; 
basket" 


Hebr. sal "basket"; salag "to 
twist, pervert" 

Ar. sall, salla "basket" 

Akk. sallu, sellu, sillu "bas- 
ket" 


PS *tsyr "to move, go away, 
march" 


Ar. sara "to move, move on, 


move along, set out, march, 


travel, journey, go, go 
away, depart" 


3.27. (< k?) = IE RK: 


IE *hhag- (*agh-) "to grieve, be 
"sad" 


Gk. àxos "pain, sorrow, grief" 
OE. ege "fear" 
Goth. agts "fright, fear, terror" 


IE *kel- (*gel-) "to lift, raise, 
elevate" 


Gk. xoAovóg "hill" 

Lat. collts "hill" 

OE. hyll "hill" 

Hitt. kalmara "hill" 

Lith. keltu "to lift, raise" 


IE *kelk’- (*gelg-) "to twist, 
turn" 


Mir. celg "trick, treason" 
Arm. ketck‘ "hypocrisy" 
OE. hyle "bend, turn" 


IE *ket- (*qei-) "to move, go 
away, march" 


Skt. cyävate "to move, go away" 
eh , 11 " ^ " 

Gk. utvew, xLw "to go ; cevw to 
set in swift motion, drive, 
chase" 

Lat. cieö "to cause to move, 
move, stir, excite, arouse” 

OPers. aëtyava "set out, marched" 
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PS *bwts’ "to flee" 


Ar. basa "to flee" 


PS *ts’rm "to elapse, go by, 
pass, be past, be over" 


Ar. sarama "to elapse, go by, 
pass, be past, be over" 


Eg. dr "to bring to an end, 
finish"; drtyw "ancestors, 
predecessors" 


Eg. drt "bread, food, suste- 
nance"; drnyt "a kind of 
seed or grain" 


8.28. PS s = IE s: 


PS *%sml "to be like, resemble" 


Hebr. semel "image, statue" 


"to resemble"; smt 
likeness"; sm "form, 


Eg. sm, sm; 
"form, 
image" 

PS *sgl "to have, possess" 

Hebr. sayullah "possession, 
property" 

Akk. sugullate "herds" 

Eg. sd3wt "treasure" 

PS *sld "to spring, leap" 


Hebr. salad "to spring, leap" 
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IE *beuk?- (*bheug-) "to flee" 


Gk. gevyw "to flee" 
Lat. fugiö "to flee" 


IE *k’er- (*ger-) "to come to an 
end, grow old" 


Skt. járati "to make old, grow 
old, decay"; jards- "old 
age" 

Arm. cer "old, old man" 

Gk. yépov "old man"; yepavógc 
"old" 

OIce. karl "old man" 


IE *k’erH- (*Gers-) "grain, ker- 
nel" 


OIr. gran "grain" 

Lat. granum "grain, seed" 
Lith. Zimis "pea" 

Goth. kaurn "grain" 


IE *sem- (*sem-) "like, same" 


Skt. samá-s "equal, same" 
Gk. óuós "same" 

Lat. similis "like, similar" 
Goth. sama "same" 


IE *seg- (*segh-) "to have, hold" 


Gk, Exw "to have, hold" 

Skt. sdhate "to overcome, con- 
quer" 

Goth. stgts "victory" 


IE *sel- (*sel-) "to spring, leap" 
Lat. salto "to spring, leap, jump" 


Gk. àáAAouau "to spring, bound, 
leap" 
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PS *skn "to cut, carve; knife" 


Hebr. sakkin "knife, blade" 

Ar. sikkin "knife" 

Ug. skn "to form, fashion, 
shape; monument, statue" 


Eg. skr "to cut, smite"; skn 
"to cleave, split" 


3 3 
Eg. sw, swr, supi, swt "to 
drink"; Copt. sd "to 
drink" 


Berb. su "to drink" 
Sid. so "to drink" 


3,29. PS $= IE s (< 5): 


PS *š?-—- "to be at rest, quiet" 


Hebr. S@’an "to be at ease or 
at peace, rest securely" 

Ar. sa’ima "to be weary, tired" 

Ug. Sin "present, gift" < "*ap- 
peasement" 


PS *Slm "to be safe and sound" 


Hebr. Salém "to be complete, 


sound" 

Ar. salima "to be safe and 
sound" 

Akk. Salamu "to be safe, un- 
harmed" 


Ug. ím "to be safe and sound" 


(Eg. snb [< *Snb ?] "to be 
sound, healthy") 


IE *sek- (*seq-) "to cut" 


Lat. secö "to cut, wound, hurt" 
OE. seax "knife" 

Welsh hesg "sedges" 

OCS. séko "to chop" 


IE *seu- (*seu-, *sewe-, *sü-) 
"to drink" 


Lat. sugd "to suck" 
OIce. supa "to sip, drink" 
OE. séaw "juice, liquid" 


IE *swel- (*swel-) "to drink, 
swallow' 


OE. swelgan "to swallow" 
OIce. svelga "to swallow" 


IE *se?- (*s8-) "to be at rest, 
quiet" 


Gk. Nouxos, novyutos "quiet, still, 
at rest, at ease" 

Skt. süyá-m "evening" 

Lat. sérus "late, tardy" 


IE *sol- (*sol-) "whole, safe, 
uninjured" 


"safe, unhurt, well, 


Lat. salvus 

sound" 
Skt. sarva-s "all, whole, entire" 
Gk. OAos “whole, entire, complete" 


Toch. A salu "completely, entirely" 
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PS *Sr- "to creep, crawl, flow" 


Hebr. Saras "to swarm, teem" 

Ar. sartba "to flow, creep"; 
sirb "herd, flock, swarm"; 
sartba "reptile" 

Syr. Soras "to creep, crawl" 


PS #811 "to take away, remove" 


Hebr. Salal "to spoil, plunder" 

Ar. salla "to pull out, with- 
draw, remove gently" 

Akk. Salälu "to spoil, plunder" 


PS Sein "to draw out, pluck 
out" 


Hebr. Sälay "to draw out, off" 
Akk. Salapu "to pluck out, 
draw" 


PS *87b "to take away, rob" 


Ar. salaba "to take away, rob, 
steal, plunder" 


Eg. &r$ "to plunder, carry off" 

PS Suën "to breathe, blow" 

Hebr. nagag "to blow" 

Ar. nasafa "to scatter, blow" 

Akk. naSapu "to blow, blow 
away" 


Eg. nSp "to breathe, inhale" 


Eg. Sm, Smm "to be hot"; ëm, 
mo "summer" 


IE *ser- (*ser-, *serp-, *sreu-) 
"to creep, crawl, flow" 


Skt. sárati "to run, flow, move"; 
sárpati "to creep, crawl"; 
srävati "to flow" 

Lat. serpö "to creep, crawl"; 
serpens "snake, serpent" 

Gk. Eprw "to creep, crawl"; pew 
"to flow" 

Lith. sraviu "to flow" 


IE *sel- (*sel-) "to take, seize" 


Gk. éAetv "to take, seize" 
OIr. sellaim "to take" 
OIce. selja "to give up, sell" 


IE *nas- (*nas-) "nose" 


Skt. nasá "nose" 

OE. nosu "nose" 
Lith. nösis "nose" 
Lat. näris "nostril" 


IE *sem- (*sem-) "summer" 


OIr. sam "summer" 
OE. sumor "summer" 
Skt. sdmä "season, year, summer" 
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PS *Snn "to grow old, age" 


Ar. sanna "to grow old, age, 
be advanced in years"; 
’asann "older, farther 
advanced in years"; 
musinn "old, aged" 

Akk. Sanänu "to have reached, 


attained"; Sinnatu "attain- 
ment, achievement, equali- 


11 


ty 
3.80. 


PS *4£g'tg? (< *4k?k?) "fish- 
hook" 


Ar. &igg "fishhook" 


PS *4r- "to be high, tall, 
lofty" 


Ar. Sarufa "to be high, tall, 
lofty"; Saraf "elevated 
place" 

Hebr. $a» "chieftan, ruler" 

Akk. Sarru "king" 


PS *d4y- "to turn gray; gray 
hair" 


Akk. Sebu "old man" 

Hebr. 828 "old age"; $28àh 
"gray hair, old age" 

Ar. Saba "to turn white or 
gray (hair)"; Sgatb "gray 
hair"; Saha "to age" 

Eth. Seba "to have gray hair" 

Ug. Sb "old man"; Sbt "gray 
hair" 


PS *4mZ "to enclose, contain, 


wrap" 


Hebr. simläh "wrapper, mantle" 


Ar. Samila "to contain, wrap, 
enclose"; Samla "cloak, 
turban" 


IE *sen- (*sen-) "old" 


Lat, senex "old, aged" 
OIr. sen "old" 

Goth. stnetgs "old" 

Lith. sénas "old" 

Skt. säna-s "old, ancient" 


PS 4 = TE k (< kx < kd < t4): 


IE *kek?- (*qeg-) "hook" 


OE. hde "hook"; haca "bolt" 
Russ. kôgot' "claw" 


IE *ker- (*ker-) "top, summit, 
head" 


Skt. é¢ras- "head" 

Gk. udp "head"; uopvoy "summit" 
Arm, sar "height, point, peak" 
OIce. hjarnt "brain" 

Lat. cerebrum "brain" 


IE *kei- (*kei-) "gray-haired, 
old" 


OE. har "gray, hoary, old" 
Skt. é¢-ti-s "white" 
OCS. serv "gray" 


IE *kem- (*qem-) "to enclose" 


OFris. hemme "enclosed land" 

OIce. hemja "to restrain, hold 
back" 

Lith. kamoti "to torment, tor- 
ture" 
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PS *4nkl "to hook up; peg, 
hook" 


Ar. Sankala "to hook up"; 
Sankal "peg, hook" 
PS *4nk’? "to hang" 


Ar. Sanaga "to hang" 


PS *4?» "hair; hairy" 


Hebr. 8‘@r "hair" 

Ar. Sa'ränt "hairy" 
Akk. Sartu "hairy skin" 
Ug. &‘rt "wool" 


PS *4rx "to become a youth, 


mature" 


Ar. Saraha "to become a youth, 


mature" 
Eg. Srr "boy, youth, young 
man"; Sri "boy, son" 


Hausa saurayt "young man" 


PS *4r» "to harm, injure" 


Ar. Sarra "to be vicious, bad, 
malicious"; Sarr "injury, 


evil, harm" 


Eg. Srsk "to destroy" 


IE *kem- (*kem-) "to cover, cloak, 
wrap up" 


Skt. sämüla-s “woolen shirt" 


Lat. camisia "linen shirt or night- 


gown" 
OE. hama "dress, covering"; hemep 
"shirt" 


IE *kenk- (*kenq-) "to hook up, 
hang" 


Skt. Sganku-s "peg, nail, spike" 
Hitt. ga-an-k "to hang" 
OIce, hanga "to hang" 


IE *kenk’- (*qeng-) "to hook up, 
hang" 


NPers. Gang "claw, fist" 
OHG. hank "handle" 
Lith. kéngé "hook, clasp, latch" 


IE *keyr- (*kör-) "hair" 


OE, har, hér "hair" 
OHG, har "hair" 


IE *ker- (*ker-) "to grow, ma- 
ture" 


Arm. ser "descent, origin" 

Gk. xópos "boy, son" 

Lat. creö "to make, create, pro- 
duce"; créscd "to spring 
forth, grow" 

OHG, hirso "millet" 


IE *ker- (*ker-) "to harm, in- 
jure, destroy" 


Skt. árnáti "to crush, rend, 
break" 

Gk. np "death, destruction"; 
nepalzw "to destroy, kill, 
plunder" 

Alb. ther "to kill, slay" 

Toch. A karyap "injury, harm" 
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PS *4rp "to burn" 


Hebr. Sa@rag "to burn" 
Akk. Sarapu "to burn" 
Ug. Srp "to burn" 


(Eg. srf [< *&rf ?] "to be 
hot; heat, flame, fire") 


PS *4rt’ "to impose as a condi- 
tion, make a contract, 
agreement" 

Ar. Sarata "to impose as a con- 
dition, make a contract; 
to bet, wager"; Sartiya 
"agreement, contract"; 
Sart "condition, clause, 
proviso, provision" 


PS *drt? "to incise, scratch" 


Hebr. Sarat "to incise, 
scratch" 

Sarata ''to make incisions, 
scratch" 

Akk. Sarätu "to slit up, rend" 


Ar. 


5.81. 


PS *4?md "to join together, 
yoke, harness" 


Ar. damada "to dress, bandage" 

Hebr. semed "couple, pair" 

Akk. samadu "to yoke, harness" 

Ug. smd "team, yoke; to har- 
ness" 

Eth. damada "to yoke oxen" 


Eg. dmn "to unite with"; dm: 
"to bind, tie together"; 
dmi "to join, bring to- 
gether"; dmd "to unite 
with, add to" 


IE *ker- (*ger-) "to burn" 


OE. heord "hearth" 
Lith, kár&tas "hot" 
Lat. carbo "burning or burnt wood" 
Olce. Ayr» "fire" 


IE *kret’- (*kred-) "agreement, 
contract" 


Skt. Srat-karott "to make secure, 
guarantee"; $rad-dadhäti 
"to believe, be trustful" 
crédo "to trust, entrust" 
cretim "to believe" 


Lat. 
OIr. 


IE *kert?- (*qerd-) "to incise, 
scratch, cut, carve" 


Gk. népôos "profit, advantage, 
gain" 

OIr. cerd "art, craft" 

Lat. cerdö "workman, artisan" 


PS 4 = IE K (€ kx? < kd? < t4?): 


IE *k’em- (*Gem-) "to be joined" 


Skt. jümi-s "related" 

Gk. yauéw "to marry" 

NPers. damad "son-in-law" (= Skt. 
janatar-; Av. zamatar-: Gk. 
yauBods; Lat. gener [< *gem- 
en]; Alb. dhëndërr, dhandérr; 
Lith. Zéntas; OCS. zeto) 
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6,62. PS g = IE og: 


PS *mgd "to be great, mighty, 
exalted, glorious" 


Hebr. meyed "excellence" 
Ar. magada "'to be glorious, 
illustrious, exalted" 


PS *gb- "highest point, top" 


Hebr, gaB "brow"; gäßah "to 
be high, exalted"; gepal 
"mountainous region": 
gtB‘äh "hill, height, 
elevation" 

Akk. gab’u "summit, top" 

Ar. gabin, gabha "forehead, 
brow"; gabal "mountain" 

Ug. gb‘ "hill"; gbl "mountain" 


PS *grb "to scratch, itch" 


Hebr. garap "itch, scab" 
Akk. garabu "itch" 
Ar. garab "itch, scabies" 


PS *grd "to scratch, scrape, 
peel" 


Hebr. garad "'to scratch, 
scrape" 
Ar. garada "to peel, pair" 


PS *gr4 "to crush, grate" 


Ar. garaëa "to crush, grate, 
grind"; gartë "crushed 
grain, grits" 

Hebr. geres "groats, grits" 


IE *meg- (*megh-, *mogh-) "to 
be great, mighty" 


Goth. mahts "might, power" 

OE. magan "to be able" 

Skt, mahánt- "great, large, pow- 
erful, venerable"; maháyati 
"to honor, revere, esteem 
highly, magnify, exalt" 

OCS. mogo "to be able" 


IE *geb- (*ghebh-el-) "gable, 
head" 


Gk. xepaan "head, front end, 
point" 

Goth. gtbla "gable, pinnacle" 

Toch. A späl- "head" 


IE *ger- (*gher-) "to scratch 
scrape" 


Lith, Zeriü "to rake" 
Gk. xapaoow "to cut, engrave, 


scratch" 


IE *greb- (*ghrebh-) "to scratch, 
scrape" 


Goth. graban "to dig" 
SCr. grébsti "to scratch" 


IE *grem- (*ghrem-) "to scrape" 


Goth. gramsta "splinter" 
Lith. grémZiu "to scrape" 


IE *ger- (*gher-) "to crush" 
Gk. xéyxpog "millet"; xóxpugc 


"parched barley" 
Lith, gürti "to crumble" 
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PS *grn "threshing floor" 


Hebr. gören "threshing floor" 
Ar. garn "threshing floor" 


PS *grs "to be crushed" 


Hebr. gäras "to be crushed" 


E. PS *gdd "to gather together" 


Hebr. gadad "to gather in 
bands or troops" 


F. PS *grp "to seize, grasp" 


Hebr. ’eyrdg "fist" 


G. PS *gëë "to touch, feel, han- 


dle" 

Hebr. gà3a8 "to feel with the 
hand" 

Ar. gassa "to touch, feel, 
handle" 


8.883, PS k= IE k: 


A. PS *kpp "palm, hand" 


Hebr. kag "palm" 
Akk. kappu "hand" 


IE *gersd- (*Gherzdh-) "barley" 


Gk. npt "barley" 
Lat. hordeum "barley" 
OHG. gersta "barley" 


IE *grent?- (*ghrend-) "to grind" 


Gk. xóvópoc (< *ypovó6-poc) "grain" 
Lat. frendö "to crush, bruise, 
grind" 


IE *grend- (*ghrendh-) "to grind" 


OE. grindan "to grind" 
Lith. gréndu "to rub"; grándyti 
"to scrape" 


IE *ged- (*ghedh-) "to gather 
together, collect" 


Skt. gddhya-s "seized" 

OFris. gadta "to unite" 

OE. gadrtan "to gather together, 
collect" 

OCS. god® "time" 


IE *ger- (*ôher-) "to seize, 
grasp" 


Skt. hdratt "to take" 
Gk. xeip "hand" 
Arm. jern "hand" 


IE *ges- (*ghesor-; *ghesto-s) 
"to handle; hand" 


Hitt. ki-eS-Sar "hand" 

Skt. hásta-s "hand" 

Lat. praesto (« *prae-hestüd) 
"at hand" 


IE *kap- (*qap-) "to seize" 


Lat. capiö "to take, seize" 
OHG. haft "captivity" 
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Ar. kaff, ktffa, kaffa "palm 


of the hand" 
Ug. kp "hand" 


Eth. kappu "palm of the hand" 


Eg. kp "to seize" 
PS *?kL "to eat" 


Hebr. ’äxal "to eat" 
Ar. ’akala "to eat" 
Akk. akalu "to eat 
Ug. Aki "to eat" 
Eth. ’ekal "food" 


PS *k- "as, like; that, for, 


when" 


Hebr. ke- "as, like, as if"; 


kt "that, for, when" 
Ar. ka "as, like"; kai "so 
that" 
Ug. k "as, like" 
Akk. kt "that, for, when" 


Eg. ki "so, then" 


PS *ksm "to cut" 


Hebr. käsam "to shear, clip" 


Ug. kem "to cut" 


Akk. kasamı "to cut in pieces" 


PS *ksh "to cut off, away" 


Hebr. kasah "to cut off, away" 
Ar. kasaha "to sweep, clean" 
« "*to cut off, remove, 


do away with" 


PS *kss "to cut into pieces, 


cut up, divide" 


Hebr. käsas "to compute" 
Akk. kissatu "fodder" 


IE *?ek- (*ek-) "to eat" 


Ks 
Skt. asnäti "to eat" 


IE *kat (*gat) "when, as, though" 


Gk. nal "and, also, even though" 
Lith. kat "when, as" 


IE *kes- (*kes-) "to cut" 


Skt. Sdsatt "to cut down, kill, 
slaughter" 

Lat. castro "to castrate" 

Gk. ueatw "to split, cleave" 
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PS *k1h "to call someone by 
shouting" 


Eth. kalha "to call someone 
by shouting" 


PS *krt "to cut off, cut down" 

Hebr. kārað "to cut off, cut 
down" 

Akk. karätu "to hew off" 


PS *k1? "to guard, watch, hold" 


Hebr. kala’ "to shut up, re- 
strain, withhold" 

kala’a "to guard, watch, 
protect, preserve" 

Akk. kalu "to hold" 

Eth. kal’a "to prevent, forbid" 


Ar. 


PS *kLim "to injure" 


Hebr. kalam "to be humiliated" 
Ar. kaim "wound, cut, slash" 


PS *kw- "to heap, pile up" 
Ar. kama "to heap, stack up, 
pile up, accumulate''; 
kaum "heap, pile; hill'; 
kada "to heap up, pile"; 
kauda "heap, pile" 
Hebr. küumäz "name of a golden 
ornament (depicting fe- 
male breasts or pudenda)" 


IE *kel- (*gel-) "to call, cry 


out" 
Gk. uaréw "to call, summon" 
Lat. calö "to call, summon" 


OHG. halon "to call, fetch" 
IE *ker- (*[s]ger-) "to cut off" 


Skt. kartati "to cut, cut off" 

Hitt. Kar-ags-2t "to cut off" 

Gk. nelpw "to cut off, clip, hew 
down" 

Toch. A kärst- "to cut up, destroy" 


IE *kel- (*qel-) "to guard, watch, 
hold" 


Goth. haldan "to hold, take care 
of, tend" 
OE. healdan "to hold" 


IE *kel- (*qel-) "to injure, 
strike, slay" 


Lat. calamitäs "loss, misfortune, 
damage, calamity"; cladés 
"disaster, injury" 

Lith. kalu "to forge, strike" 


IE *keu- (*qeu-) "to heap, stack 
up, píle up, accumulate" 


Goth. huhjan "to heap up"; htuhma 
"heap, multitude"; hauhs 


"high" 

OIce. haugr "grave-mound" 

OHG. houe "hill" 

Lith. kaukas "swelling, boil"; 
kaukara "hill" 

Toch. A koe "high" 

Skt. kakubh-, kakud- "summit, 
peak" 

Lat. cacümen "top, tip, summit, 


zenith" 


J. 
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PS *krds "to heap up, crowd 
together" 


Ar. kardasa ''to heap up, pile 
up, crowd together"; 
takardasa "to be heaped 
up, piled up; to flock 
together, crowd together" 


3.34. PS k’? = IE k’: 


PS xhk°1 "field" 


Ar. haqi "field" 
Aram. haqla "field" 
Akk. eqlu "field" 


PS *k’ny "to get, acquire" 


Hebr. qànàh "to get, acquire" 

Ug. qny "to create, produce, 
bring forth" 

Ar. ganä "to get, acquire" 

Akk. ganü "to gain, acquire" 


3 
Eg. qn, qni "to be strong, 
make strong, have power 
over, possess, overcome" 


PS *hk’- "to cut into" 
Hebr. hägaq "to cut in or on, 


engrave, inscribe"; haqah 
"to cut into, carve" 


IE *kor- (*qor-) "crowd, multi- 
tude" 


OIce. herr "host, people, army" 

Goth. harjis "army, host" 

MIr. cutre "troop, crowd, band" 

Lith. karias "army"; karas "war, 
warfare" 


IE *kerdo- (*kerdho-s) "herd, 
flock, troop" 


Skt. Sdrdha-s "host, troop, mul- 
titude" 

Goth. hatrda "herd, flock" 

Lith. kerdgtus "herdsman" 

OIr. erod "troop" 

Welsh cordd "tribe, family" 


IE *hhak’-ro- (*ag-ro-s) "field" 


Skt. djra-s "field, plain" 
Gk. dypds "field" 
Lat. ager "field" 
Goth. akrs "field" 


IE *k'en- (*Gen-, *Gene-) "to 
beget" 


Skt. janati "to beget" 

Gk. yéyvouar "to be born"; yevvaw 
"to beget, bear" 

Lat. geno, gignö "to beget, bear, 
bring forth" 


IE *hhak’- (*agwest, *agust) "to 
cut into, hew; axe" 


Pouf 
Gk. aëtvn "axe" 


Goth. agizi "axe" 
OE. æx "axe" 
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PS *Ak'k? "to decree, command" 


Hebr. Aàqaq "to decree, ordain 


laws" 
Ar. haqqa "to put into aciton, 
enforce" 


Eth. hegg "law" 


Eg. hq, hq} "to rule, govern, 
direct, guide, reign" 


PS *k’r? "to call, proclaim" 
Hebr. gärä’ "to call, proclaim" 
Ar. gara’a "to recite, read" 
Ug. gra "to call" 


Akk. geru "to call to, invite" 


Berb. ger "to cry out, call" 
Bilin gar’ "to read, learn" 


PS *k’w& "to be bent, curved" 


Ar. gawtsa "to be bent, curved"; 


gaus "bow" 
Hebr. gesed "bow" 
Akk. qaëtu "bow" 
Ug. qšt "bow" 
Eth. gast "arc" 


PS *k^y4? "to crack, burst, 
break, burst open" 
Ar. qada "to break, crack, 
split, cleave, burst 
open" 


PS *k’m- "to seize, grasp, 
press together" 


Hebr. gamat "to seize, press 
together"; gamas "to 
grasp" 

Ar. qamata "to bind together, 
fetter, shackle" 


5 


IE *hhak'- (*ag-) "to direct, 
command" 


Gk, Ayw "to lead, conduct, guide, 
rule, direct, command, in- 
struct" 


Skt. ¿jati "to drive" 
Lat. agö "to drive" 
Arm. acem "to bring, lead" 


Toch. A äk- "to lead, conduct" 


IE *k’er- (*ger-) "to cry hoarse- 
Teu 


Skt. järate "to roar, call, in- 
voke" 

OE. ceortan "to murmur, grumble"; 
ceorran "to creak" 


IE *k’eu- (*geu-) "to be bent, 
curved" 


Gk. yüpös "round, curved" 
NHG. Kugel ‘globe, sphere" 
OIce. küfottr "convex" 

Lith. guga "bump, growth" 


IE *k’et- (*Get-) "to crack, 
break, burst open" 


OE. eznan "to crack" 

Lett. ziédu "to bloom" 

Goth. keinan "to bud, grow, 
spring up" 


IE *k’em- (*gem-) "to seize, 
grasp, press together" 


Gk. yéuw "to be full" 

Lett. gumstu "to seize, grasp" 
OE. cimb, etmbe "joint" 

OCS. Zomo "to press" 
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Eg. gm3t "to lament, moan, 
groan"; qmd, qmd "to 
weep, wail, lament" 


8.85. PS g (< gu) = IE g: 


PS *gny "to harm" 


v = ft ° e 
Ar. gana to commit a crime, 
harm, inflict"; ginäya 


"perpetration of a crime, 


felony" 


Eg. gn.t "heap, abundance" 


4.86. PS k (< kV) = IE ke: 


PS *kyl "to repay" 


Ar. kala "to return like for 
like, repay in kind" 


PS *k1b "dog" 


Hebr. keleß "dog" 
Ar. Kalb "dog" 
Akk. kalbu "dog" 
Ug. ktb "dog" 


IE *k'em- (*gem-) "to moan, 
groan, lament" 


Lat. gemo "to sigh, groan, 
lament, bemoan" 


IE XgWen- (*gWhen-) "to strike, 
slay, kill, wound, hurt" 


Hitt. ku-en-zi "to stike, kill" 

Skt. hänti "to smite, slay, hurt, 
kill, wound" 

Gk. Secvu "to strike, wound" 

OIr. gonim "to wound, slay" 


IE *gWen- (*gÜhen-) "to swell, 
abound" 


Skt. ä-hand- "swelling, distended" 

Arm. yogn (< t + *o-g¥on- or *o- 
g’no-) "much" 

Gk. evSnvéw "to thrive, prosper, 
flourish, abound" 

Lith. ganà "enough" 


IE *K"ei- (*qUei-) "to repay" 


Gk. tivo "to requite, atone for, 
repay"; touvn "retribution, 
penalty" 

Av. kaéna- "punishment, revenge"; 
Etkayat "to atone for" 


IE *kWel- (*qUel-) "dog" 


OHG. hwelf "whelp, puppy" 
Lith, kale "female dog, bitch" 
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PS *kyp "to form, shape, mold, 


fashion, fit" 
Ar. kafa "to form, mold, fit, 


shape, fashion, adjust, 
adapt" 


PS *krw/y "to dig" 
Hebr. karah "to dig (a well)" 


Ar. karā "to dig" 
Eth. karaya "to dig a hole" 


PS *kry "to buy, rent" 


Hebr. käräh "to buy, purchase" 


Ar. kariya "to rent, hire" 


3.87. PS k’ 


PS *k’rts’ "to praise" 


Ar. qaraza "to praise, commend, 


laud, extol, acclaim" 


PS *k’yh "to fester, be puru- 
lent" 


Ar. qäha "to fester, be puru- 
lent" 


(S IW) um IE Kw. 


IE *kYei- (*qUei-) "to form, 
fashion, fit" 


Skt. cinöti, edyatt "to arrange 


in order, heap up, construct, 


gather, collect" 
Gk. tovgw "to construct, make" 
OCS. Einiti "to arrange" 


IE *kVer- (*qVer-) "to plow; 
field, furrow" 


Hitt. ku-e-ra-aë, ku-ra-aë 
"field, plain" 

Lyd. gtra- "property, belongings" 

Skt. kárgati, krsdti "to plow"; 
karsü-s "furrow" 

Av. karëa- "furrow"; kar&ü- 
"field" 


IE *kMpet- (*qUnei-) "to buy" 


Skt. krinäti "to buy, purchase" 
Gk. tptauar "to buy, rent" 

OIr. crenatm "to buy" 

ORuss. kronuti, krenutt "to buy" 
Toch. A kuryar "commerce" 


IE *k'Uey- (*g"ep[o]-) "to praise" 


Skt. grnati "to praise, extol" 

Lith. giriü "to praise, commend" 

Lat. gratus "pleasing, welcome, 
agreeable"; gratés "thanks" 

OHG. queran "to sigh" 

IE #k’Vei- (*get-) "to be foul, 
putrid" 


Gk. Setoa “slime, filth" 
OIce. kvetsa "boil, whitlow" 
OCS. ZZdvko "succosus" 
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PS *k’y? "to vomit" 


Hebr. qZ? "to vomit up" 

Ar. qa? a "to vomit" 

Akk. gG?u "to spit" 

Eg. q3, 933 "to be putrid, 
foul; to vomit; corrup- 
tion"; q$* "to vomit"; 
q3*w "vomit" 


Eg. qm "to bring to an end, 
complete" 


OG 38. 


PS %xrk? "to tear, rend, break 


apart" 


Ar. haraqa "to tear, rend, 
break apart" 
Hebr. häraq "to grate" 


PS *xrts’ (< *hnk?) "to be 
yellow; gold" 


Hebr. härüs "gold" 

Akk. huräsu "gold" 

Ug. hrs "gold" 

Ar. hurs, hirs "earring" 


Eg. hnt "face, front part; in 
front of"; hntw (adv.) 
"before" 


IE *k’Vem- (%gWem-) "to come, 
go" < "to approach toward 
or arrive at a goal" 


Gk. Batvw "to go, walk" 

Skt. gámati "to go, move, set 
out, come, approach, go 
to or towards" 

Lat. venio "to come" 

Goth. giman "to come" 

Toch. A käm- "to come" 


PS x (« x^ « b) = IE bh (< bi: 


IE *hhork'- (*org-) "to tear, 
rend, break apart" 


Hitt. har-ak-zi "to be destroyed" 
Arm. harkanem "to split, fell" 
OIr. orgaim "to slay" 


IE *hhark’- (*arg-) "to glisten" 


Skt. drjuna-s "white, light" 
Gk. dyods “glistening, white" 
Hitt. har-ki-i5 "white" 

Lat. argentum "silver" 

Arm. arcat‘ "silver" 

Toch. A ärki "white" 


IE *hhant-s (*ant-s) "front'; 
*hhantt (*anti) "in front of, 
before" 


Skt. anti "before" 
Hitt. ha-an-za "front"; ha-an-ti 
"in front of, before" 
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Eg. hpi "to go, travel, march, 
sail (of a boat), fly 
away (of birds), flow 
(of water)"; 


2.89: CS S = TE Ach, Ge KH 


PS *TgZ "young of an animal" 


Ar. ‘igl "calf" 

Hebr. ‘yel "calf" 

Akk. agalu "calf" 

Ug: “gl "calf" 

Eth. ‘ogWel "young of animals" 

Amh. gelgäl "young of domestic 
animals; cub, kid" 


Eg. ‘g-, 'gn- prefix placed 
before several words 
dealing with cattle 


PS *Ttk’ "to move, proceed, 
advance" 


Hebr. :402q "to move, proceed, 
advance (in years)" 

Akk. etëqu "to pass through" 

Ar. ‘atuga "to grow old, age, 
mature" 

Ug. ‘tq "to proceed, pass 
through" 


Eg. ‘m "to grasp; fist" 


inet 


Gk. dvtt "opposite" 
Lat. ante "before" 


IE *hhap- (*ap-) "to flow" 


Hitt. ha-pa-a "river, stream" 


Pal. ha-a-ap-na-aë "river, 
stream" 
Skt. apas- "water" 


Lat. amnis (< *ab-nis) "river, 
stream" 
OPruss. ape "river, stream" 


Toch. B äp "water, river, stream" 


IE XCfag- (*agh-) "with young 
"(of an animal)" 


Skt. ahi "cow" 

Av. azt "with young (of cows or 
mares)" 

MIr. ag "ox, cow"; dl (< *aglo-) 
"litter, brood" 


IE *That- (*at-) "to move, pro- 
ceed, advance (in years)" 


Skt. atati "to go, walk, run" 
Lat. annus (« *atnos) "year" 
Goth. dat. pl. apnam "year" 


IE *Çfam- (*am-) "to grasp" 


Skt. dmatra-m "drinking vessel" 
Lat. ampla "handle" 
Arm. aman "vessel, container" 
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PS *£Zw "to be high, elevated; 
to rise high; to exceed, 
surpass; to grow" 


Ar, ‘alä "to be high, elevated, 
rise high; to exceed, sur- 
pass" 

Hebr. ‘alah "to go up, ascend, 
climb; to spring up, grow" 

Akk, elü "to go up" 

Ug. ‘Zy "to ascend, climb up" 

Eth. ‘alawa "to exceed" 

‘y "to ascend"; ‘r'r "to 

rise up, go up, ascend" 


Eg. 


Eg. ‘un "to sleep, slumber" 


‘n "to turn, return, re- 
peat"; ‘n "again, on the 
contrary"; ‘nn "to return, 
turn back"; ‘n‘n "to turn 
back, contradict" 


Eg. 


Eg. ‘wt "sheep and goats, ani- 
mals, flocks" 


PS *£wp "to fly; bird" 


Ar. ‘äfa "to fly about" 

Hebr. "äm "to fly"; ‘do "fowl, 
birds" 

Ug. ‘p "to fly" 

Eth. ‘Of "bird" 
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IE *Thal- (4al-) "to be high; 
to grow" 


Lat. alo "to nourish, support"; 
altus "grown, great, high" 

OIr. alim "to rear" 

Goth. alan "to grow''; alds "age, 
life" 


IE *Tfau- (*au-) "to sleep" 

Gk. (aUo "to sleep, pass the 
night"; aor. deca "to sleep" 

Arm. aganim "to spend the night" 

Skt. vàyati "to become tired, 
weary" 


IE *fhan- (*an-) "on the other 
hand" 


Skt. anyá-s "other, different"; 
ántara-s "different" 

Goth. anpar "other" 

Lith. antras "second" 


LE WK (*owt-s) "sheep" 


Skt. dvi-s "sheep" 

Lat. ovts "sheep" 

Gk. dts, ots "Sheep" 
Arm. hov-1w "shepherd" 
OIr. oi "sheep" 

OE. gow "sheep" 

Lith. avis "sheep" 

Luw. ha-a-ü-i-i8 "sheep" 


IE *Thawi- (Kawi-s) "bird" 
Skt. vi-s "bird" 


Arm. hav "bird" 
Lat. avis "bird" 
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Eg. ‘pi "ro fly" 


PS %Tt’- "to smell" 


Ar. ‘attra "to perfume, scent"; 


‘atir "sweet-smelling, 
fragrant"; ‘atina "to 
rot, decay, putrefy"; 
‘atin "putrid, rotten, 
stinking" 


8.40. PS h = IE hh (< h): 

PS *hng "to be narrow, con- 
stricted; throat, larynx" 

Ar. hangara "larynx, throat" 

Eg. hng "to be narrow, con- 
stricted"; hngg "throat, 


gullet" 
Berb. anya "palate" 


PS *him "to be healthy, strong" 


Hebr. halam "to be healthy, 
strong" 


Eg. hshs "to be hot, burn; 
fire, flame"; hss "heat, 
flame, fire" 


Eg. hr "for, because, with, 
and, therefore, more- 
over"; hr‘ "with, and" 


IE *¢fot’- (*od-) "to smell" 


Arm. Aot "smell, odor" 
Gk. 6tw "to smell" 

Lat. odor "smell, odor" 
Lith. ZodZiu "to smell" 


IE *hhang- (*angh-) "to be narrow; 
"to choke, strangle" 


Skt. amhu-s "narrow" 

Gk. àyxw "to strangle" 

Lat. angö "to strangle, throttle" 
Goth. aggwus "narrow" 


IE *hhal- (*al-) "to be healthy" 


Gk. GASetv, dASaLvetyv "to become 
, , 
whole, sound"; adSatvw "to 
heal" 


IE *hhas- (*Gs-) "to burn, glow, 
be hot" 


Hitt. acc. ha-aë-8a-an "hearth" 
Lat. Gra "altar" 

Skt. asa-s "ashes, dust" 

Gk. dtw "to be dry" 

OIce. aska "ashes" 


IE *hhar- (*ar, *r) "then, there- 
fore, and" 


Gk. dpa, do, pa "then, therefore" 
Lith. ay "whether, if"; ir "and, 
and then, and so" 
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E. Eg. hwr "a mass of water"; 
hw; "moisture, water; 
damp" 

F. Eg. hr "to arrange, set in or- 


der, array" 


G. PS *hrk "to set in motion, 
propel" 


Ar. haraka "to move, set in 
motion, propel"; hartk 
"lively, active, brisk" 

Hebr. härayx "to set in motion, 
start" 


H. PS *hm$? "to be sour" 


Hebr. hamés "to be sour" 

Ar. hamuda "to be or become 
sour" 

Ug. hms "vinegar" 

Amh. homtatta "sour" 


Eg. mus "salt" 
Beja hamt "to be sharp, acid" 


IE *hhwer- (*wer-) "water" 


Hitt. 3 pl. Aur-na-an-zi "to 
sprinkle"; hur-na-a-18 
"spray" 

Skt. vart "water" 

Av. vatri- "lake"; var- "to rain" 

Toch. A wär "water" 

Gk. odpov "urine" 

Lat. urtna "urine" 

OE. war "spray" 

OIce. ver "sea" 


IE *hhar- (*ar-) "to arrange, 
“set in order" 


Av. arante "to arrange, settle, 
establish, fix" 

Skt. rtu-s "fixed time, order, 
rule"; rtd-s "right, true"; 
rti-s "way, manner" 

Arm. arnem "to make" 

Gk. dpaptouw "to join together, 
fasten, fix" 

Lat. ars "way, method, skill, 
profession, art, occupa- 
tion" 


IE *hharku- (*arqu-) "arrow, bow" 


Goth. arhwazra "arrow" 
OE. earh "arrow" 
Lat. arcus "bow" 


IE *hham- (*am-, *om-) "sour" 


Skt. amld-s "sour, acid" 
, , 

Gk. wuos "raw" 

Arm. Aum "raw" 


Lat. amarus "bitter" 
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PS *hnn "to feel tenderness 
for" 


Hebr. hānan "to show favor, 
be gracious" 

Ar. hanna "to feel tenderness, 
affection, sympathy" 

Ug. hnn "to pity" 

Akk. enēnu "to show favor" 


PS *hrr "to be noble, free- 
born" 


Hebr. hör "noble" 

Ar. hurr "noble, free-born" 
Ug. hrr "free-born" 

Eth. hara, harawi "free man" 


Eg. hry "chief, master, over- 
seer, superior"; hr "on, 
upon, over"; hrw "upper 


part" 


PS *hwk "to weave, braid, 
plait" 


Ar. hāka "to weave, braid, 
plait" 


IE *hhans- (*ans-) "to feel 
well-disposed to, kind, 
affectionate, favorably 
inclined" 


Goth. ansts "favor, grace" 
Gk. tpoo-nvns "gentle, kind, 
soft" 


IE *hharyo- (*aryo-s) "free-born, 
noble" 


Skt. ärya-s "a respectable or 
honorable person"; drya-s 
"master, lord" 

OIr. atre "nobleman" 


IE *hhau- (*au-) "to weave" 


Lith. dusti "to weave" 
Skt. inf. dtwn, dtave "to weave" 


IE *hhweE- (*wé-) "to weave" 


Skt. vatave "to weave, braid, 
plait"; vana-m "the act of 
weaving" 

Hitt. u-e-ih-zi "to turn, fall" 


IE *hhwei- (*wet-) "to weave, 
plait, braid, twist, turn" 


Skt. vdyatt "to weave, braid, 
plait" 

Lat. vted "to weave together" 

Lith. veju "to twist" 


IE *hhweb- (*webh-) "to weave" 
OHG. weban "to weave" 


Toch. B wäp- "to weave" 
Gk. don "a web" 
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PS *hgb ''to cover, hide, con- 
ceal" 


Ar. hagaba "to cover, hide, 
conceal, obscure" 
Hebr. hayaB "locust, grass- 

hopper" 


8.41. PSS = IE y (< y^ « S): 


Eg. ‘rt "a kind of bird" 


8.42. PS h = IE x (<x « h): 


PS *hnk "to reach, come to, 
arrive at, become ex- 
perienced" 


Ar. hanaka "to make experienced, 


wordly-wise, sophisticat- 
ed"; hunk, hink, hunka 
"wordly experience, so- 
phistication' 

Hebr. hänax "to train, teach, 
educate" 


Eg. hnk "to make an offering, 
offer, present, be bur- 
dened"; hnk, hnkt "offer- 
ings" 


Eg. mh "cubit, forearm" 
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IE *hhag- (*aghlu-) "to cover, 
“obscure; dark cloud" 


; Z 2 
Gk. axAUs "mist, gloom, darkness" 
OPruss. aglo "rain" 


IE *yer- (*er-, *or-) "bird" 
Hitt. ha-a-ra-as " 
Gk. öpvıs "bird" 

Goth. ara "eagle" 


eagle" 


IE *xenk- (*enk-) "to reach, come 
to, arrive at" 


Hitt. hi-in-ik-zi "to present, 
deliver, offer, allot" 

Gk. éveyxetv "to bear, convey" 

Skt. asnöti "to reach, come to, 
arrive at, get, gain, obtain; 
to master, become master of; 
to offer" 

Lat. naneior "to get, gain, ob- 
tain"; nanciscor "to obtain, 
get, receive, meet" 

Toch. B enk- "to seize, take" 

Lith. negt¢t "to carry, bear" 

OCS. nesti, nositi "to carry, bear" 


IE *mex- (*mé-) "to measure, mark 
off, measure off" 


Skt. matt "to measure, mete out, 
mark off" 

Lat. méttor "to measure" 

Hitt. me-hur "time" 
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4.48. PS ? = IE ?: 


PS *?r¢? "earth" 
Hebr. ’eres "earth" 
Ar. 'ard "earth" 
Akk. trsitu "earth" 
Ug. ars "earth" 
Aram. ’ar‘@ "earth" 
Phoen. ’rs "land" 


PS *?un "to be at rest" 


Ar. ’äna "to be at rest"; 
’aun "serenity, calm- 
ness" 

Hebr. ’ön "vigor, wealth" 


PS *?sp "to gather, harvest" 


Hebr. ’dsag "to gather, col- 
lect, remove"; ’as7o 
"harvest" 

Akk. esépu "to gather, collect" 

Ug. Aen "to gather" 

Phoen. "en "to be gathered in" 


Eg. 38h "to reap; sickle" 


PS *m?- "to be many; to in- 
crease" 


Hebr. m°00 "abundance"; mé’ah 
"hundred" 

Akk. ma’ädu "to be many; to 
increase"; mu?du "abun- 
dance" 

Ar. mi’a "hundred"; ma’ada 
"to increase, grow" 

Ug. mud "abundance"; mid "much, 
many"; mit "hundred" 


Eg. ini "to bring, convey, 
fetch" 


IE *?er- (*er-) "earth" 


Gk. ëp "earth" 
Goth. atrpa "earth" 
OHG. ero "earth" 
Welsh erw "field" 


IE *?eunaA (*eund) "resting 
place" 


Gk. ev "the place where one 
beds down (usually in ref- 
erence to soldiers or ani- 
mals)" 


IE *?es- (*es-en-, *os-en-) "har- 
vest-time" 


Goth. asans "harvest, summer" 
OHG. aran "harvest" 

OCS. jeseno "autumn" 

OPruss. assanis "autumn" 


IE *me?- (4mé-, *mo-) "abundant, 
considerable" 


OIr. már "great" 
Osc. mats "more" 
Goth. mats "more" 


IE *?onos- (*onos-) "brought, 
conveyed" 


Skt. ánas- "cart" 
Lat. onus "load, burden, freight" 
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PS *?n- "to become ripe, ma- 
ture" 


Ar. Zonë "to mature, become 
ripe"; ’anan "(span of) 
time, period" 

Hebr. 'ànàh "to be opportune; 


"to meet or encounter op- 


portunity" 


8.44. PS h = IE h: 


PS *hy- "to kindle, excite" 


Ar. haga “to kindle, ignite, 
inflame; to excite, stir 
up, agitate"; haga "to 
be agitated, excited" 


PS *hrb "to liberate, free" 


Ar. haraba "to liberate, free; 


to flee, escape" 
Akk. arbu "fugitive, runaway" 


PS *hpk "to turn back, about, 
away; to overturn" 


Hebr. häyax "to turn, turn 
back, turn about, turn 
away; to overturn" 

Ug. hpk "to overturn" 

Phoen. hpk "to overturn" 


IE *?en- (*en-) "year" 


Gk. Evos 


"year" 


IE *hat- (*az-), *hatd- (*atdh-) 


Skt. 


"to kindle, light, set on 
fire" 


indháte "to kindle, light, 
set on fire"; édhas- "fuel, 
kindling" 


Gk. atSw "to light up, kindle; 


to burn, blaze" 


Lat. aestas "summer" 
OE. äd "fire, flame; funeral 


pire" 


IE *har- (*ar-) "to free, liber- 


11 


ate 


Hitt. a-ra-wa-ah-hi "to make free" 
Lyc. arawa “exempt from tax or 


duty"; ’Epetas (*erewa-) 
"free(-city)" 


IE *hapo (*apo) "(turned) away, 


back" 


Hitt. a-ap-pa "afterwards, back, 


again" 


Gk. dno, dnd "off, away, back" 
Skt. dpa "away, forth, back" 
Goth. af "of, from, by, away 


from" 


Lat. ab "away from" 
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PS *h11 "to shine, be bright" 


Hebr. halal "to shine" 

Ar. halla "to shine, gleam, 
glow" 

Akk. elélu "to be bright"; 
ellu "bright" 


PS *hwy "to want, desire" 


Hebr. hawah "desire" 

Ar. hawtya "to love, desire"; 
hawan "love, desire, af- 
fection, longing" 

Ug. hwy "to want, desire"; hwt 
"wish, desire" 


Som. hawo "desire, passion" 


Eg. hq "to oppress, inflict 
pain, diminish"; hqs 
"to defraud" 


8.48. PS y = IE y: 


PS *hyw/y "to live, be alive" 


Hebr. hayah "to live" 
Ar. hayya, haytya "to live" 
Ug. hy "to be alive" 
Eth. haywa "to heal" 
Tigre haya "to live" 


PS *?y- "which?" 


Ar. 'ayy "which?, what?" 
Hebr. ’ay "where?" 

Akk. ayyu "who?, what?" 
Ug. ty "where?" 

ESA ?y "which?" 

Eth. 'ay "which?" 


IE *hal-bo- (*al-bho-s) "white; 
white cloud" 


Hitt. al-pa-ag "cloud" 

Lat. albus "white" 

Gk. óáAgóc "whiteness; white 
leprosy" 


IE *hau- (*au-) "to want, desire" 


Skt. dvatt "to be pleased, strive 
for" 
Lat. aveo "to long for, desire" 


IE *hak’?- (*ag-) "to inflict 
pain, wrong, offend, in- 
jure" 


Skt. agas- "transgression, sin, 
offense, injury, fault" 

Gk. dyos “curse, guilt, pollu- 
tion" 

OE. acan "to ache" 


IE *hhatw-, *hhayu- (*atw-, *ayu-) 
"to live, be alive" 


Skt. Gyu-s "alive" 

Gk. aiv "lifetime, age" 

Lat. aevum "lifetime" 

Goth. atws "time, lifetime, age" 


IE *?yo- (*yo-s) "which" 
Skt. yd-s "which" 


Gk. óc, n, Ó "which" 
Phryg. vog "whoever" 
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PS *?yn "to come, approach" 
Ar. ’äna "to come, approach" 
Eg. 22 "to come" 


Berb. ayu "to come" 
Beja yt’, t’ "to come" 


3.46. PS w= IE w: 


Eg . wy "TU 


PS *2w "or" 


Hebr. °’ö "or" 
Ar. ’au "or" 
Akk. Z "or" 

Eth. "o "or" 


Ug. 4 "or" 


PS *wdy "to kill, destroy" 


Ar. wadä "to kill, destroy" 


PS *t’wl "to become long" 


Ar. tala "to become long" 
Hebr. tül "to hurl, cast" 


Eg. dun "to stretch out, ex- 
tend, reach out" 
Saho del "to be long" 


IE *?et- (*et-) "to go" 


Skt. émi "to go" 
Gk. Stat, "to go" 
Lat. eo "to go" 
OLith. eimi "to go" 


IE *?yah- (*yG-) "to go" 


Skt. yatt "to go, proceed" 
Hitt. T-ya-at-ta(-ri) "to go" 


IE *wet- (*wet-) "wel" 


Hitt. Z-Z-e-e8 "we" 
Skt. vayäm "we" 

Goth. wets "we" 

Luw. lst sg. ending -wi 


IE *?we (*-we) "or" 


Skt. -và "or" 
Lat. -vé "or" 
Gk. n-(F)é "or" 


IE *wed- (*wedh-) "to slay, kill" 


Skt. vadhati "to strike, slay, 
kill, destroy" 

Gk. €Swv "pushing, shoving" 

Lith. vedegà "a type of axe" 

OPruss. wedigo “carpenter's axe" 


IE *t’eu- (*deu-, *dews-; *dwa-, 
*dü-) "to make long, stretch 
out" 


Skt. dü-vrá-s "far, distant" 

Gk. (adv.) ôńv "long" 

Lat. duro "to last, continue" 

Hitt. tu-u-wa "to a distance, 
afar" 
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PS *wat "woe!, shame!" 

Ar. wat "woe!, shame!" 

Har. way "woe!, misery!" 

Ug. w- "woe!" 

Akk. at "woe!" 

Eg. wy "woe!" 

Eg. wr& "to watch, observe"; 


wrst "watch, vigil"; wrh 
"to guard, protect" 


8.47, PS m = IE m: 


Eg. m3 "to reap, harvest" 


Eg. mtt "middle"; mtw "with" 


PS *mil "to wear away" 


Hebr. mälal "to rub, scrape" 
Ar. malla "to become tired, 
weary, bored" 
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IE *wat (*wat) "woe!" 


Lat. vae "alas!, woe!" 
Arm. vay "woe!" 
Goth. wat "woe!" 


IE *wer- (*wer-) "to guard, 
watch" 


Goth. wardja "guard" 

OE. warian "to beware, warn, 
guard"; wer "cautious, 
wary" 

OHG. warten "to guard, watch" 

Lett. vért "to look at, notice" 

Lat. vereor "to be afraid, be 
anxious" 

Hitt. Z-e-ri-te-ma-aà "anxiety" 


IE *me?- (*mö-) "to mow, reap" 


Gk. àuáw "to reap" 
OE. mawan "to mow" 


IE *met- (*met-) "with, among" 


Gk. peta "in the midst of, among" 
Alb. mjet "middle" 
Goth. mtp "with, among" 
Av. mat "with" 


IE *mel- (*mel-) "to wear away" 


Hitt. ma-al-la-t "to grind" 

Skt. mrnati "to crush, grind"; 
mrdu-s "soft, tender, mild" 

Gk. àuaA6Uvu "to soften"; uoAaxóc 
"soft" 

Lat. molo "to grind"; mollis 
"soft, tender, mild, weak" 

Goth. malan "to grind" 

Lith. malu "to grind" 
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PS *mmy "to divide, portion 
out, count" 


Hebr. manah "to count, reckon; 
part, portion" 

Akk. mani "to count, reckon" 

Ar. mana "to assign, apportion" 

Ug. mt "part, portion" 


PS *mn* "to detain, hold back" 


Hebr. mana‘ "to withhold, hold 
back" 
Ar. mana‘a "to stop, detain" 


Eg. mm "to remain" 
Galla mana "house" 


PS *mr? "to be manly, virile" 


Ar. mama? a "to be manly"; mar?’ 
"manly, virile" 

Ug. mr "master" 

Aram. maré’ "lord" 

Akk. märu "son" 


PS *mà "not" 
Ar. ma "not" 
Eg. "not" 


PS *mrd” "to be sick" 


Ar. marida "to fall ill, be 
sick" 

Ug. mrs "to be sick" 

Akk. maräsu "to be sick" 

Hebr. maras "to be sick" 


Eg. mr "to be sick, suffer 
pain; to die; dead; 
death"; mrt "sickness, 
illness, fatal disease" 


IE *men- (*men-) "to think, 
reflect, remember" 


Skt. mányate "to think, reflect" 

Gk. uuuvüoxo "to remember" 

Goth. munan "to think' 

Lith. minia "to think of, remem- 
ber" 

Lat. memint "to remember"; moneo 
"to remind"; méns "mind" 


IE *men- (*men-) "to stay, re- 
main" 


Gk. uévo "to stay, remain" 
Lat. maneo "to stay, remain" 
Av. man- "to remain" 


IE *mer-yo- (*mer-yo-) "young 
man" 


Skt. márya-s "young man" 
Gk. uetpoë "lad" 


IE *mà (*mà) "not" 


Skt. må "not" 
Gk. un "not" 
Arm. mt "not" 
Toch. Ama "not" 


IE *mer- (*mer-) "to die" 


Skt. márate "to die" 
Hitt. mt-tr-2t "to die" 
Lat. morior "to die" 
Lith. mirtt "to die" 
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PS *mt’- "to expand, stretch" 


Ar. matta "to expand, stretch, 
lengthen"; matala "to ex- 
pand, draw out, lengthen, 
stretch" 


PS *ml? "to fill, be full" 


Hebr. malé’? "to fill, be full" 

Ar. mala’a "to fill, become 
filled, be full" 

Akk. malü "to fill, be full" 

Ug. mlà "to fill, become filled" 

Har. mäla’a "to fill, fulfill" 


Eg. 3mm "to seize, grasp" 


Beja amit, amid "to seize" 
Hausa am "to seize" 


PS *mw- "water" 


Hebr. maytm "waters" 
Akk. mu "water" 

Ug. my "water" 

Ar. ma’? "water" 

Eth. may "water" 


Eg. mw "water"; mwy "to flow, 
be watery"; muyt "urine" 


PS *mrx "to anoint, rub with 
fat or oil" 


Hebr. marah "to rub" 

Ar. maraha "to oil, anoint, 
rub" 

Ug. mrh "to spread over“ 

Akk. marahu "to rub" 
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IE *met?- (*med-) "to measure" 


Goth. mitan "to measure" 

Gk. ué6ouau "to provide for, be 
mindful of" 

Lat. medttor "to consider" 


IE *mel- (*mel-) "to be full; 
much, many" 


Lat. multus "many" 

Gk. udAa "very, very much"; uàA- 
Aov "more" 

Lett. mtins "very much" 


IE *melg- (*melgh-) "to make full, 
become filled" 


Skt. malhá-s "having teats in the 
dewlap" 

Arm. malj "gall, bile" 

Lett. melzu "to swell, fester" 


IE *?em- (*em-) "to take, obtain" 


Lat. emo "to buy, purchase" 
Lith. imu "to take" 


IE *meu- (*meu-) "to flow, be 
wet, damp, moist" 


Skt. mütra-m "urine" 

MIr. mun "urine" 

Lith. maudytt "to bathe" 

Gk. uvódo "to be damp, clammy"; 
uUpou "to flow" 


IE *(s)mer- (*[s]mer-) "to smear, 
anoint, rub with fat or oil" 


Gk. uupéto "to anoint, rub with 
ointment"; uópov "ointment" 

Welsh mer "marrow" 

OE. smierwan "to anoint"; smeoru 
"grease, fat" 


B. 
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PS *mrS "to rub, anoint" 
Ar. mara‘a "to rub, anoint" 


Eg. mrh "to anoint, rub with 
fat or oil" 


Eg. mr “any body of water: 
lake, pool, cistern, 
reservoir, flood, stream, 


basin, canal"; mr "swampy 


land" 


Eg. mr "to bind up, tie to- 
gether" 


2.48. PS n = IE n: 


PS *hny "to bend, curve" 
Hebr. hänäh "to decline, bend 
down" 


Ar. hana "to bend, curve, 
twist, turn" 


PS *?n- "in, on, from, by" 


Akk. ina "in, on, from, by" 


IE *mort- (*mori-) "body of 
water; lake, sea 

Lat. mare "sea" 

Goth. maret "sea" 

Lith. mûre "sea" 

OIr. mutr "sea" 

OSax. mor "marsh" 


IE *mer- (*mer-) "to bind, tie 
together" 


Gk. uéputs "cord, string, rope" 
OIce. merd "fish-trap" 


IE *hhank- (*anq-) "to bend, 
curve" 


Skt. dficatt "to bend, curve" 

Gk. àyxwv "curve, bend, elbow" 

Lat. aneus "a person with a 
crook-elbow" 


IE *hhank’- (*ang-) "to bend, 
curve" 


Skt. dnga-m "limb"; anguri-s 
"finger" 

Lat. angulus "corner, angle" 

OE. aneléow "ankle" 


IE *?en- (*en-) "in" 


Lat. Zn "in, into" 
? A 
Gk. ëv, Evi, eut "in" 


Goth. Zn "in" 
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PS *nky "to strike, smite" 


Hebr. nàxàh "to strike, smite" 

Ar. naka "to cause damage, 
harm; to hurt, injure” 

Ug. nkt "victim" 

Eth. nakaya "to hurt" 


Eg. nk "to smite, attack, in- 
jure" 


PS Man-älku) "I"; *nah-nu "we" 


Sg. P1. 

Hebr. "ën? (^a)nahnü 
!ünoxt 

Ar. ’anä nahnu 

Akk. anaku ninu 

Ug. ank 

Eth. ’ana nehna 

Eg. ink inn 


Eg. nr "to be strong, mighty"; 
nrw "strength, power, vic- 
tory, valor; mighty one" 


Eg. nd, ndd "to tie, bind" 


4.49. PS | = IE |: 
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IE *nek- (*nek-) "to slay, smite" 


Lat. necö "to kill, slay" 

Skt. ndgyati "to be lost, perish, 
disappear" 

Gk. véxug "dead body, corpse" 

OIr. ée "death" 


IE *?no-s, *?ns (*no-s, *ns) "us" 
o ° 


Skt. du. nau, pl. nas "us" 

Gk. du. vw "us" 

Lat. nos “we, us 
11 II 


Goth. uns "us 
Hitt. an-za-a-a "us" 


IE *ner- (*ner-) "man" 


Skt. nár- "man"; ndrya-s "manly, 
strong" 

Gk. dvno "man" 

Alb. njer "man" 

Welsh zer "hero" 

OIr. nert "strength" 


IE *net’- (*ned-) "to tie or bind 
together" 


Lat. nödus "knot" 

OE. nett "net" 

OIr. nascim "to bind"; natdm 
"binding, surety" 
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PS *Zk?- "to gather, collect" 


Hebr. lägat "to gather, pick 
up, gather up" 

Akk. lagätu "to collect, gath- 
er" (cf. fn. 17) 

Ar. Laqata "to gather, pick 
up, collect"; Zagina "to 
gather, infer, teach" 


PS *Zw- "to stain, tarnish, 
soil" 


Ar. lata "to stain, tarnish, 
soil"; lauta "stain, blot, 
spot" 

Akk. Zu’’ü "to soil, dirty"; 
Lutu, Lu*tu "dirt" 


PS *Lwh "to shine, gleam; to 
show, appear" 


Ar. laha "to appear, show, 
shine, come into sight" 
Ug. Zh "to shine, gleam, glim- 


mer" 


5.00, PS r= IE r: 
PS *rk’b "to observe, watch, 
supervise, control" 


Ar. raqaba "to observe, watch, 
supervise, control" 


PS *rks "to bind" 


Hebr. räxas "to bind" 
Akk. rakäsu "to bind" 
Ug. rks "to bind" 


IE *lek’- (*leg-) "to gather" 


Lat. Lego "to ordain, appoint" 
Gk. Ayw "to pick, gather, speak" 


IE *leu- (*leu-, *lews-, x1ü-) 
"dirt" 


Gk. AÜuo "dirt (removed by wasn- 
ing), filth" 

Lat. Zutum "mud, mire, dirt" 

OIr. Loth "dirt, filth" 


IE *Zeuk- (*Leuq-) "to shine, be 
bright" 


Skt. rócate "to shine, be bright" 
Gk. Acuxds "bright, white"; Aedoou 
"to gaze, look at, see" 

Lat. lüceö "to shine" 
Goth. Ziuhab "light" 
OE. 2éoht "light" 


IE *rek’- (*reg-) "to guide, rule, 
direct, control" 


Lat. rego "to guide, direct" 

Gk. ópéyo "to reach out" 

Goth. rathts "right" 

Skt. rjü-s "straight, upright, 
right" 


IE *rek- (*rek-) "to bind" 


LA 
Skt. raśanā "rope, cord" 
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E PS Sitë "to plow" IE *hhar- (*ar[e]-) "to plow" 
Hebr. harag "to plow" Hitt. har-ag-2t "to plow" 
Ar. harata "to plow" Lat. ard "to plow" 
Ug. hrt "to plow" Gk. dodw "to plow" 
Har. haräsa "to plow" Goth. arjan "to plow" 


Akk. erösu "to plow, till" 


D. PS *?rx "to hasten, go" IE *?er- (*er-, *or-) "to go, 
come, set in motion” 
Hebr. ’ärah "to go, wander, 


journey" Hitt. a-ri "to arrive, come"; 
Akk. arähu "to hasten, hurry"; a-ar-a&-ki-iz-zi "to arrive" 
urhu "road, path" Skt. rechdti "to go, send"; rnóti 


"to arise, move" 
Lat. ortor "to arise" 
Gk. ópvUuuv "to stir up" 


3.51. Notes on Morphology: 


Both Semitic and Indo-European make use of syntactic cases, redu- 
plication, prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, and vowel gradation. As 
noted by Meillet (1964:153-4), in both Semitic and Indo-European, the 
consonants carry the basic meaning of a stem, while the vowels deter- 
mine morphological function. However, Kurytowicz (1962:13-4) has clear- 
ly demonstrated that the details of the Semitic and Indo-European sys- 
tems of vowel gradation differed greatly. We saw earlier (§1.6) how 
the Indo-European system was influenced by accentuation. 

The vast majority of Semitic roots are composed of three conso- 
nants. However, as Moscati (1964:72-5) points out, this may very well 
be an innovation. Since there is not such a preponderance of triconso- 
nantal roots in the other Afroasiatic languages, it seems likely that 
Semitic has expanded this type of root at the expense of roots with 
other than three consonants. According to Benveniste (1935:170-1), the 
overwhelming majority of Indo-European roots were biconsonantal. These 
biconsonantal roots could be expanded by the addition of suffixes, to 
which determinatives and infixes could then be added. 

Both Indo-European and Semitic have constraints on root structure 
sequences. Hopper (1973:§3.2.6) has restated the Indo-European con- 
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straint laws thus: 


1% Each root contains at least one [-checked] obstruent. 


2. When both obstruents are [-checked], they must agree in 
voicing. 


The Indo-European root structure constraint laws thus become simply a 
voicing agreement rule with the corollary that two glottalics cannot 
co-occur in a root!’. According to Moscati (1964:74-5), Semitic does 
not permit identical consonants or consonants with the same point of 
articulation as the first and second consonants in a root. 

The following suffixes appear to have similar functions in both 
Semitic and Indo-European: 


1. y-suffixes forming adjectives indicating "belonging to" (this 
same suffix is also used to form the genitive case in the Se- 
mitic languages) ; 


2 t-suffixes forming abstracts; 
3. | m-suffixes forming adjectives; 


n-suffixes forming both abstracts and adjectives, 
4. PREHISTORY OF INDO-EUROPEAN: 
4.1. Pre-Indo-European: 


Now that we have completed comparing the Proto-Indo-European and 
Proto-Semitic phonological systems and vocabularies, we are in a posi- 


l/In Akkadian, "von zwei emphatischen Konsonanten, die in anderen 
semitischen Sprachen in einem Worte begegnen kônnen, wird...einer dis- 
similiert, und zwar: t - q/s > t - qf/fs; q - 8 > k - 8; q - t > q - t% 
(sog. Geers'sche Regel).. ."(cf. Ungnad-Matouš 1969: 27). Not only does 
this provide a neat paraltél to the Indo-European constraints, but also 
it is further evidence that the emphatics were ejectives in Akkadian. 
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tion to trace the prehistoric development of the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system. We shall begin with pre-Indo-European. 

The earliest form of pre-Indo-European that can be reconstructed 
most likely had the following phonemic inventory: 


Stops and Affricates: 


Voiceless: p t ts ts 4 k kW (q) (qw) 

Voiced: b d dz dz g gY (a) (Gw) 

Glottalized: dë? key er p" K KM ter (aw) ? 
Fricatives: 

Voiceless: s š h h 

Voiced: T 
Resonants: 

Nasals: m n 

Rolled: r 

Lateral: | 

Glides: w y 
Vowels: a i u 

a 1 ü 

Notes: 


The voiceless stops and affricates can have nonphonemic aspirated 
variants. 


The earliest change that took place must have been the development 
of the voiceless and glottalized lateralized affricates into velar stops 
along the lines suggested by Trubetzkoy (cf. S3.9 and Steiner 1977:40): 
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*t4 > Ski > *kx > k 

voiceless voiceless voiceless voiceless 
alveolar velar velar velar 
lateralized lateralized affricate stop 
affricate affricate 

*t4? *Kkq4? Ska"? k? 
glottalized glottalized glottalized glottalized 
alveolar velar velar velar 
lateralized lateralized affricate stop 
affricate affricate 


The final change that can be assigned to pre-Indo-European was the 
loss of the dental affricates through merger with the palato-alveolar 
affricates: 


ts > tš 
dz > z 
ts? > 


4.2. Stress Indo-European: 


Pre-Indo-European was followed by the phonemic stress stage of 
Indo-European, which is the earliest stage of Indo-European proper 
that can be recovered. This stage was characterized by the phonemici- 
zation of a strong stress accent that caused the reduction and elimi- 
nation of unaccented vowels. This change was the first in a long se- 
ries of changes that brought about the grammaticalization of what began 
as a phonological alternation, totally obliterating the earlier, pre- 
Indo-European patterning -- whatever that may have been -- and which 
maintained vitality throughout the long, slowly-changing prehistory of 
the Indo-European parent language itself and even into the early stages 
of some of the daughter languages. Whether or not this series of changes 
was influenced by or itself influenced the patterning developing in 


neighboring languages cannot yet be ascertained with absolute certainty. 
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What is certain, though, is that the parallels between the systems of 
vowel gradation found in Indo-European and some of the Caucasian lan- 
guages, especially the Kartvelian languages, are so close (cf. Cola- 
russo this volume; Gamkrelidze 1967:707f) that coincidence can be all 
but ruled out. What needs to be determined still is the exact nature, 
extent, and direction of any influence that may have occurred. 

It was probably during the phonemic stress stage of Indo-European 
that the syllabic resonants came into being. This was also the stage 
in which some pharyngeal fricatives developed into velar fricatives on 
the one hand and into uvular stops on the other. It is not possible, 
however, to state the exact conditions under which these latter changes 
would have occurred. All that can be said -- and not even this with 
certainty -- is that they did take place. 

Stress Indo-European phonemic system: 


Stops and Affricates: 


Voiceless: p t LEE KN (q) (qw) 

Voiced: b d dz g g" (a) (Gw) 

Glottalized: KR ts K^ ex ig^) qw 2 
Fricatives: 

Voiceless: S Š x h h 

Voiced: y ç 
Resonants: 

Nasals: m/m n/n 

Rolled: r/r 

Lateral: 1/1 

Glides: w/u y/i 
Vowels: a i u 


OI 
cl 
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Phonemic analysis: 


A. Stops, affricates, and fricatives: always nonsyllabic. 


B. Resonants: syllabicity determined by surroundings: syllabic 
when between two nonsyllabics and nonsyllabic when either 
preceded or followed by a vowel. 


C. Vowels: always syllabic. 


Suprasegmentals: 


A. Stress: applied only to vowels: distribution correlated 
with grammatical categorization. 


B. Pitch: nondistinctive. 


4.8. Pitch Indo-European: 


Pitch Indo-European phonemic system: 


Stops: 
Voiceless: p t k kw 
Voiced: b d g og 
Glottalized: E k? k?W ? 
Fricatives: 
Voiceless: S x hh h 
Voiced: y oF 


Resonants: 


Nasals: m/m n/n 
Rolled: MÁS 
Lateral: U/1 
Glides: w/u y/i 
Vowels: a i u 
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Phonemic analysis: unchanged. 
Suprasegmentals: 


Stress: nondistinctive. 


B. Pitch: distribution morphologically-conditioned: high pitch 
is applied to morphologically-distinctive vowels, and 


low pitch is applied to morphologically-nondistinctive 
vowels. 


Notes: 


A. The vowels a and @ have front allophones under high pitch and 
back allophones under low pitch. 


B. The palato-alveolar affricates are eliminated through occlu- 
sivization and merger with the dental stops. At the 


same time, the palato-alveolar sibilant merges with 
the dental sibilant: 


u > d 
t5? > t? 
$ > S 


C. The plain uvulars merge with the plain velars, and the labi- 
alized uvulars merge with the labialized velars: 


q S K q" > K" 
G > g GW > g% 
| SC > k? q’?w > k?W 


D. The pharyngeal fricatives develop into pharyngeal/laryngeal 
fricatives: 


V 
F 
J 


( 


V 
7) 
2^ 


( 
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It was probably at the end of the phonemic pitch stage of Indo- 
European that the Anatolian languages became separated from the main 
speech community. Proto-Anatolian cannot be derived from either Late 
Indo-European or Disintegrating Indo-European because changes took 


place during these periods that are not found in the Anatolian lan- 
guages: 


A. There is no evidence at all to my mind that Proto-Anatolian 
had o-grade vowels (cf. Bomhard 1976:§7.3). In every in- 
stance where the evidence of the non-Anatolian daughter lan- 
guages points to an o in the parent language, the Anatolian 
languages have a. Therefore, the Anatolian languages must 
have become separated from the main speech community before 
the appearance of o-grade vowels. o-grade vowels became pho- 
nemic in Late Indo-European. 


B. Another change that took place in Late Indo-European but that 
is not found in the Anatolian languages is the palatalization 
of velars when next to Z, ë, and apophonic o and before y. 


C. | According to Winter (1965b:191f), the sequences Au and Hi 
became uH and ZH respectively when followed by a nonsyllabic. 
This metathesis accounts for the fact that the weak-grades 
of eHu and eHt are à and Z respectively in Disintegrating 
Indo-European. Once the metathesis had taken place in the 
weak-grade forms, they served as the basis for new full-grade 
forms. Metathesized and unmetathesized forms are often found 
side by side in the various daughter languages. A good ex- 
ample is the word for "fire", which has unmetathesized deriv- 
atives in Hittite, Tocharian A, and Gothic and metathesized 
derivatives elsewhere, except for OHG. fiur, which points to 
a Disintegrating IE *peuHrt with secondary full-grade. The 
Anatolian languages show no trace of laryngeal metathesis. 


D. Finally, the Anatolian languages are isolated in preseving 
reflexes of several of the laryngeals. The non-Anatolian 
daughter languages show no trace of laryngeals either ini- 
tially (except Armenian) or medially. However, the former 
presence of medial laryngeals is indicated by the fact that 
they caused the lengthening of preceding short vowels when 
lost immediately after these vowels and before an immediately 
following nonsyllabic. This development is found in all of 
the non-Anatolian daughter languages without exception, clear- 
ly pointing to a common innovation in their Indo-European 
antecedent that is not found in the Anatolian languages. 
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4.4. Late Indo-European: 


Late Indo-European phonemic system: 


Stops: 
Voiceless: p t k kW 
Voiced: b d g g" 
Glottalized: +” k? k^w ? 
Fricatives: 
Voiceless: s x hh h 
Voiced: Y cf 
Resonants: 
Nasals: m/m n/p 
Rolled: r/r 
Lateral: 1/1 
Glides: w/u y/i 
Vowels: e o a i u 
e © à T ü 
Phonemic analysis: unchanged. 
Suprasegmentals: 
A. Stress: nondistinctive. 
B. Pitch: distribution partially correlated with vowel grada- 
tion. 
Notes: 
A. Vowel quality replaces accentuation as the primary internal 


grammatical morpheme as the front and back allophones 
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of a and & became phonemic: 


á > e; a (when next to 2» and 2,) 
à > ° 
, 
a > 6; a (when next to 2» and 2,4) 
` 
a > 6 
B. g, k, and k’ develop palatalized allophones when contiguous 


with front vowels and apophonic o as well as before y. 


es 7, h, x, and.y are lost initially before vowels, while hh > 
h and fh > ñ > h in the same environment. id 


4.5. Disintegrating Indo-European: 


It is reasonably certain that the form of Indo-European spoken 


immediately prior to the emergence of the historically-attested non- 
Anatolian daughter languages was not a unitary language but, rather, 
a speech area composed of several closely-related dialect groups (cf. 
Burrow 1973:12f and Georgiev 1966:382f, for example). 


The following changes are common to all of the Disintegrating Indo- 


European dialects (except where noted): 


A. All laryngeals merge into /h/. 


B. /h/ (from earlier /hh/ and /Sh/) is then lost initially be- 
fore vowels (except in pre-Proto-Armenian) and medially 
between an immediately preceding vowel and an immediate- 
ly following nonsyllabic. This latter change causes the 
compensatory lengthening of preceding short vowels: 


LHC. > 10 
eHC > ec 
aHC > ac 
OHC > oC 
uHc > uc 
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er The single remaining laryngeal, /h/, is preserved in all 
other positions. /h/ has a vocalic allophone (/h/) 
when between two nonsyllabics. This vocalic allo- 
phone is the traditional schwa primum. 


In a central, innovating dialect area, the labialized velars be- 
come (perhaps only partially at first) delabialized and merge with the 
unpalatalized allophones of the velars. This change brings about the 
phonemicization of the palatalized velars: 


k — kW co qe di SON 
$+ * 4 + x + ty 
c — k Qe. ° $ == g 


This change probably began in the ancestor of what became Indo-Iranian 
and spread outward to pre-Baltic, pre-Slavic, pre-Armenian, and pre- 
Albanian (cf. Szemerënyi 1972:129). The fact that the various satem 
dialects sometimes show a different treatment for the labialized velars 
as opposed to the plain velars seems to indicate that the delabializa- 
tion of the labialized velars may not have been carried through to 
completion until well after the emergence of the individual daughter 
languages (cf. Szemerënyi 1972:128). 

The phonemic system of the Central Dialects of Disintegrating 
Indo-European may thus be reconstructed as follows: 


Stops: 
Voiceless: p t Ç k (kw) 
Voiced: b d + g (g") 
Glottalized: (p) 342 ë? k? (kw) 
Fricative: 


Voiceless: s 
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Resonants: 

Nasals: m/m n/n 

Rolled: r/r 

Lateral: I/] 

Glides: w/u y/i 
Vowels: e ° a i u 

e o 8 1 T 

Laryngeal: h/h 


Phonemic Analysis: unchanged. 
Suprasegmentals: 


A. Stress: nondistinctive 


B. Pitch: distribution is partially correlated with vowel 
gradation except in pre-Balto-Slavic, where the dis- 
tribution is correlated with vowel length (cf. Bomhard 
1979:§22 and Shevelov 1964:38-80 and 532-81 for a dis- 
cussion of the development of accentuation in Slavic). 


C. Quantity: open syllables ending in a short vowel are 
metrically short, while open syllables ending in 
a long vowel and closed syllables are metrically 
long (cf. Lehmann 1952:§2.4). 


The most significant difference between the phonemic systems of 
the Central (satem) Dialects and the non-Central (centum) Dialects of 
Disintegrating Indo-European was in the treatment of the plain and 
labialized velars. In the non-Central Dialects, the labialized velars 
did not become delabialized, and the palatalized allophones of the 
plain velars remained subphonemic. 

A widespread development was the change of the glottalics into 
plain voiced stops. In section 1.4, I postulated the following pro- 
gression: glottalized > creaky voice > full voice: 
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p" ge go eebe vd ug: Guar p. ad: up sg? 


In actual fact, this may be only one of the means by which the glot- 
talics became voiced stops. According to Martinet (1970:§4.28), ejec- 
tives can develop first into implosives by a progressive anticipation 
of the voice of a following vowel. These implosives are then deglot- 
talized, leaving plain voiced stops as the result: 


p? t? k? k?W > ^b ^d ’q "ON + b d g gv 


In pre-Baltic, pre-Slavic, pre-Celtic, and pre-Albanian, the glottalics 
may be assumed to have passed through the former progression on their 
way to becoming plain voiced stops. In pre-Greek, pre-Italic, and pre- 
Indo-Iranian, the glottalics may be assumed to have first become implo- 
sives. 

In pre-Greek, pre-Italic, and pre-Indo-Iranian, the voiceless aspi- 
rates became phonemic, and the plain voiced stops became voiced aspi- 
rates. I follow Gamkrelidze (1976:404), however, in his reinterpreta- 
tion of Grassmann's Law as a rule of allophonic alternation between 
aspirates and nonaspirates dating to this period (i.e., late Disinte- 
grating Indo-European) and not a parallel development arising indepen- 
dently in Greek on the one hand and Indo-Iranian on the other. The 
earliest pre-Greek consonant system may be reconstructed as follows: 


p t k kw 
D h t h kh kW h 
b d g QM 


’b Id ’q "ON 


Such a system has a typological parallel in Sindhi (cf. Ruhlen 1976: 
268). For pre-Indo-Iranian, the earliest consonant system may have 
been as follows: 
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D t € K 
ph +h ch kh 
b d j g 


bh dh j^ gh 
^b `d "3 ^d 


With the deglottalization of the implosives and their merger with the 
unaspirated allophones of the voiced (aspirated) stops, we arrive at 

a phonological system for the late Disintegrating Indo-European ante- 
cedent of Indo-Iranian that is nearly identical to what was reconstruc- 
ted for Indo-European by the Neogrammarians. 


4.6. Development of the Consonants in the Daughter Languages: 


A. Tocharian: The plain voiced stops are devoiced, and the glottal- 
ized stops are deglottalized (cf. Bomhard 1979:817): 


p b (p?) > p (w) 

t d 1° > t (c, ts) 

k g ki > k (¢) 

kW | ON k^w > kw/u (k, ç) 


B. Germanic: The voiceless stops become voiceless fricatives. Then, 
medial (and final) f, 0, x, xv, together with s, become 8, ð, Y, 
yw, and z respectively except (1) before s or £ and (2) between 
vowels when the accent falls on the contiguous preceding syllable 
(Verner's Law). The glottalized stops become deglottalized, and 
the voiced stops develop fricative allophones. Cf. Bomhard 1979: 
813; see also Normier 1977. 


p t k kw > f 9 y x 
b d g g" > b/B d/& g/y gV"/y" 
Gp?) t? K kM > (p t k MK 
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C. Armenian: The voiceless aspirates become phonemic, and the glot- 
talics are deglottalized (cf. Bomhard 1979:§12): 


p t c k > D ys Dre SESS oS ES 

p^ th kh > D‘, t‘, x 

qe age de > tes Ge. 

b d 3 g > D (W) de dc Cais, 012) 


It should be noted that the last series may have been voiced 
aspirated in Classical Armenian and that this pronunciation is 
currently found in some modern eastern dialects. Moreover, the 
third series is glottalized in some modern eastern dialects. 


D. Greek: The voiced aspirated allophones become voiceless aspirates, 
merging with the already existing voiceless aspirates, and the 
plain voiced allophones are devoiced and merge with the plain 
voiceless stops. The implosives then become plain voiced stops. 
Cf. Bomhard 1979:§16; Hopper 1973:§3.3.2. 


W 
t k k } 
d g gM 
ph th kh kw h d 
bh dh gh gwh 


ph th kh kw h 
'b "d °g "g^ > b d g g 


E. Italic: The voiced aspirates merge with the voiceless aspirates 
and then develop into the voiceless fricatives f, 6, x, and xv. 
The implosives become plain voiced stops. Cf. Bomhard 1979:514. 


D t k kW > p t k k 


ph th kh kw h d 


h h h wh W 
p t k k > f 8 X X 
bh dh gh gwh 
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Celtic: The glottalized dental and velar stops merge with their 
plain voiced counterparts. 4?" > gW > b initially and medially 
after consonants but g elsewhere (cf. Bomhard 1979:§14): 


p/ph t/th k/kh kw/kwh 


d t g d ON kK?W p 
b oq ef 4 NUM à 
d g b 


o +h kh kw h 


Balto-Slavic: The plain voiceless stops remain, but the glottal- 
ized stops merge with the plain voiced stops. X" > x in Slavic. 
Cf. Bomhard 1979:810 and S11; Shevelov 1964. 


p t e k > p t C k 


b d + g 
(b d 4 J b d j g 


TIS 
uo 


Albanian: The labialized velars are distinguished from the plain 
velars before original 3 and 2. 


p t € k kw > D t th k k(s) 
b d 4 g g > b d d (dh) g g (2) 
(b) d j g gw > b d dh s 9:2) 


^ 


Indo-Iranian: The implosives merge with the plain voiced stops. 
This system remains intact in Indo-Aryan, while in Iranian the 
plain and aspirated voiced stops merge. Cf. Bomhard 1979:§9; 
Hopper 1973:§3.3.4. 


ph +h ch kh > ph th ch kh 
bh dh j^ g^ > bh dh Ah gh 


Ib ? q ? + KS 
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5. CONCLUDING REMARKS: 


The similarities between Indo-European and Afroasiatic are so 
numerous that the possibility of common genetic origin can no longer 
be dismissed -- in fact, the data presented in this study compel us 
to dismiss any other possibility. That is not to say that all ques- 
tions have been answered, for they have not. The present paper is 
merely a beginning, a foundation on which to build. There are whole 
areas (root structure, vocalic patterning, and morphology, for example) 
that must yet be explored. In due time, these areas will be investi- 
gated, and before long the common origin of these two great language 
families will be an accepted fact. 

Wider horizons await us. We cannot assume that our work is done 
once we have finally proven that Indo-European and Afroasiatic are in 
fact genetically related. We must consider further relationship to 
other language families -- a group of gifted Soviet linguists (Dybo, 
111ié-Svityé, Dolgopol'skij) has already led the way. Holger Peder- 
sen's theory setting up a great "Nostratic" macrofamily (redefined by 
Birnbaum [1977:51] to include Indo-European, Afroasiatic, Kartvelian, 
Uralic, and Altaic), first proposed in 1903 and long looked upon as 
little more than the fanciful dream of a brilliant mind, is finally 
on its way to being provable if not yet proven. 


AFTERWORD 


There are still those who are opposed to using typological data either 
to verify the naturalness of our reconstructions or to uncover lost de- 
tails by means of implicational universals. I think that they are in 
error. We should not hesitate to use every means at our disposal to 
help us arrive at realistic reconstructions. That every language that 
ever was spoken or that ever will be spoken by humankind cannot be in- 
cluded in the typological sample does not invalidate the procedure: it 
merely means that the typological data must be used judiciously and tha 
our reconstructions can only be tentative. 
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TYPOLOGICAL PARALLELS BETWEEN PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 
AND THE NORTHWEST CAUCASIAN LANGUAGES 


JOHN COLARUSSO 
MeMaster University 


1. Introduction: 


1.1. The Northwest Caucasian language family is one of three 
language families indigenous to the Caucasus mountain area of the 
southern U.S.S.R. (cf. Colarusso 1977). The family has three sub- 
divisions: Circassian, with a West and an East sub-group (the latter 
dominated by the chief language, Kabardian); Ubykh; and Abkhaz-Abaza, 
split, as the name denotes, into Abkhaz and Abaza sub-groups. The 
Northwest Caucasian languages are arguably the most bizarre, at least 
phonologically, of any of the Caucasian languages. On the face of 
things, one could hardly ask for a less Indo-European set of languages, 
yet despite this alien aspect overall similarities between Proto-Indo- 
European and one or more of the Northwest Caucasian languages have 
been studied before (cf. Hopper 1977a [general Northwest Caucasian]; 
Colarusso 1975:394-8 and 1977:67-8 [both general Northwest Caucasian]; 
Allen 1956:172-4 and 1965a [both Abaza]; Kuipers 1960:104-7, 113-4 
[Kabardian]). 


1.2. Modern phonological and phonetic theory has thrown a great 
deal of light upon the Northwest Caucasian languages (cf. Colarusso 
1975), so that more is known about these languages than was the case 
a decade ago. Older comparisons between this group and Proto-Indo- 
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European show only gross typological parallels, many of which do not 
hold up under close scrutiny. The parallels are there, however, and 

in fact are very close. They are, however, not as evident as was once 
thought and are clear only after detailed examination. This paper will 
make use of our enhanced knowledge of the phonology and phonetics of 
the Northwest Caucasian languages to examine issues in Proto-Indo-Eu- 
ropean and to suggest avenues for future research. 


2. Usefulness of Typological Studies: 


2.1. One may legitimately question the usefulness of typological 
studies to historical linguistics since clearly one can do historical 
linguistics without typology, as has been the case for most of the 
history of Indo-European studies. In a sense typological studies have 
acquired theoretical importance only as linguistic theory has matured 
and we have come to have some understanding of what is likely or possi- 
ble in a language. Even beyond the bounds of modern theory, we find 
striking, though as yet unexplained, patterns in the world's languages. 
If reconstructing proto-languages is an effort to retrieve some infor- 
mation about real languages, then it is disturbing when such proto- 
languages violate these patterns. Moreover, if language reconstruction 
is viewed as retrieving or reconstructing grammars and rules thereof, 
then typology backed up by phonological or syntactic theory becomes 
quite powerful. 


2.2. In comparing Proto-Indo-European (PIE) and the Northwest 
Caucasian (NWC) languages, we have patterns of a simply typological 
sort, on the one hand, and patterns backed up by elaborate and well- 
founded phonological theory, on the other. In addition, recent work 
(Gimbutas 1973a, 1973b, and 1974; Gamkrelidze 1966; Gamqrelidze [Gam- 
krelidze] and Mac'avariani 1965) have placed the likely PIE homeland 
just to the north of the Caucasus (Colarusso 1977:67) and have drawn 
close parallels between PIE and Proto-Kartvelian (the mother language 
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of Georgian, Mingrelian, Laz, and Svan). Such a PIE homeland would 
make PIE near, if not contiguous, to Proto-NWC (PNWC). If this work 
holds up, then typological parallels between PIE and the NWC languages 
take on the aspect of shared areal features. 


2.3. Finally, the PIE laryngeals, as their name suggests, have 
usually been viewed as "gutturals", i.e., as either velars [+high, 
+back], in terms of distinctive features (cf. Chomsky and Halle 1968), 
uvulars [-high, *back], pharyngeals [+constricted pharynx] (Colarusso 
1975:219-92, 1978, and in press; Halle and Stevens 1969; Perkell 1972), 
or true laryngeals [+low] (usually). The NWC languages, exceedingly 
rich in these segments, offer invaluable typological insights into the 
phonology, both synchronic and diachronic, of such segments, particu- 
larly of the laryngeals and rare pharyngeals (Colarusso 1978). Since 
we have no hope of finding an Indo-European language in which the pho- 
netic and phonological character of the laryngeals will be evident, 
such typological work is invaluable if we are to attain a more concrete 
notion of these sounds and how they worked. For examining such "gut- 
tural" segments, the testimony of the NWC languages is crucial. Such 
a comparison gains greater importance when viewed as part of a set of 
wider similarities between PIE and the NWC languages, especially with 
regard to apophony and syllable type. Such general, though detailed, 
comparison between the two groups is highly rewarding. 


3. | Proto-Indo-European Source Features: 


3.1. Some recent work (Hopper 1973, 1977a, and 1977b; Gamkrelidze 
1976; Szemerényi 1967) has viewed the PIE stop system as typologically 
improbable. The three-way contrast (using the dentals as examples) 

*dh x *d x *t is known in no living language. We should note here, 
however, that a similar system is necessary in the reconstruction of 
Proto-Chinese (cf. Karlgren 1940, 1915-26). Karlgren (1940) posits a 
velar series *k ù *kh x, *g x *gh tv *g ^ *h (= *x ?). Cowan (1971:22-3, 
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85-9) eliminates the voiced series and presents such sets as those in 


(1). 


(1) item gloss Canton Shanghai Peking Proto-Chinese 
24 help /pon/ /pän/ /pan/ XD 
2 all / pháu/ / phü/ / phü/ kph 
41 plate /phün/ /b&/ /phän/ *bh 


The Proto-Chinese system seems to have survived in the Tangsi dialect 
of Wu Chinese (cf. Kennedy 1952). Furthermore, it may have persisted 
until recently in Tibetan. Bell (1919:2-4) speaks of a three-way con- 
trast: tv tha "£", with the "£z" being pronounced as ¢, but "through 
the throat and in a lower tone". The lower tone would suggest laxed 
vocal cords (Halle and Stevens 1971). Laxed vocal cords characterize 
voiced sounds of various sorts. As Bell was familiar with Indo-Aryan 
languages, one might have expected him to simply call "t" a /dh/ if in 
fact that was what it was. His book, however, is written for the naive 
reader, and his locution "through the throat" may have been his way of 
describing a /dh/. This locution may have been an effort to describe 
aspiration. Aspiration or opening of the vocal cords combined with 
voicing produces the murmured or breathy voiced voiced aspirates such 
as /dh/. We should note that Tibetan has voiced aspirated sonorants: 
/mb, fih, ph, rh, 1h/, so that the existence of voiced aspirated stops 
would be likely. We should note too that Bell's language had plain 
voiced stops. These are absent from the modern language as are the 
voiced aspirates (cf. Goldstein and Nornang 1970:xiii-xiv), though 

some modern idiolects have a voiced prenasalized series. In any event, 
it is possible that the Proto-Chinese source feature system may go back 
as far as Proto-Sino-Tibetan. Closer to our concerns, some dialects 
of Eastern Armenian (cf. Vogt 1958:152, 160, 162) also show a Proto- 
Chinese-like system. From such considerations, it seems that what is 
odd about the PIE source feature system is not sounds such as *dh but 
rather those such as *d. It is typologically sound, therefore, that 
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both Hopper and Gamkrelidze in rewriting the PIE system replace *d 
with *¢?. Gamkrelidze goes further and replaces *dh with *d to produce 
*d "v *t? x *th, a common system both in the Caucasus and elsewhere, 
sometimes showing a plain voiceless series, sometimes an aspirated one. 
Hopper's system, *dh x *£? x *z/th, is unknown, though in fairness it 
must be noted that the aspiration of the voiced series is non-distinc- 
tive. The very strangeness of Hopper's system is an advantage, how- 
ever, in that it may explain later shifts to the more usual PIE source 
feature system, cf. (2). 


(2) Early PIE Unstable Later PIE 
kd dh *dh ("dh") 
xt? xt? xd 
et /th st /th *t 
ER QU 


The unstable system would have driven the language over into its 
"classic" form, with the addition of voiceless aspirates, while a few 
marginal dialect areas, notably Germanic and Armenian, would have re- 
tained the early PIE form with only slight modifications. The shift 
of *t? to *d (Hopper 1973, 1977a:43, and 1977b; Gamkrelidze 1976; Gam- 
krelidze and Ivanov 1972 and 1973) does have a precedent in NWC (cf. 
Colarusso 1975:82-3). In Kabardian, /p?, t?, .../ have "Knarrstimme" 
or creaky voicing (cf. Kuipers 1960:19-20). In some Abaza dialects, 
this has given rise to voiced segments in certain positions. Contrast 
the standard Abaza forms in (3) (Serdjucenko 1956:633) with the Ana- 
tolian dialect forms in (4) (Allen 1956 and 1965b). In (4), the stand- 
ard stative present /-p’/ and the active present /-y-t’/ are shifted 
to /-b/ and /-y-d/ respectively. 


(3) Standard Abaza: 
a. /s-€?YWa-p?/ "I sit, I am sitting" 


b. /s-@W-y-t?/ "I write, I am writing" 
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(4) Anatolian Abaza: 
a. /s-&’YWa-b/ (same as 3a) 
b. /s-IW-y-d/ (same as 3b) 


Voiced aspirates are absent from the Caucasus with the exception of 
the Eastern Armenian dialect already mentioned. Thus, while the Cau- 
casian languages in general can provide no typological grounds for 
understanding of the PIE voiced aspirated series, they do make the 
occurrence of such sounds in Armenian all the more remarkable and 
suggest strongly that this is a survival of an old PIE feature rather 
than some sort of late areal innovation. 


3.2. The Hopper-Gamkrelidze-Ivanov (H-G-I) system was posited, 
in part, to account for the absence, or great rarity, of PIE *b. 
Typologically, in languages with a glottal ejective series, the /p’/ 
is often missing. Absence of a /b/ in a language with labial stops 
is much rarer, if indeed it occurs at all. Therefore, the rarity of 
PIE *b was better explained if *b were traced back to *p? instead. 
Typologically this reasoning is sound. /p’/ is indeed often missing 
from the Northeast Caucasian languages. It is always present, however, 
in the NWC ones and in the Kartvelian languages as well. While the 
NWC and Kartvelian facts are not typologically significant, they should 
be kept in mind in any efforts to relate PIE and Caucasian features in 
areal terms. Typologically significant is the absence of a voiced 
uvular stop from both NWC and Kartvelian groups (also from most North- 
east languages as well). While PIE "classical" *gZ?, construed in the 
"new" PIE as a possible uvular (Hopper 1977a:48-9), seems to have been 
the rarest of the labiovelars (ibid. 47), it is still common enough 
to have been an original segment no matter how far back we wish to 
push our PIE reconstructions. This too is distinctly at odds with the 


NWC areal picture and should be borne in mind in any future work. 
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4, Phonotactics of PIE *r: 


4.1. It has been plausibly argued that PIE lacked initial *r 
(Lehmann 1951). If this is true, then PIE may have shared this fea- 
ture, either typologically or perhaps even areally, with the Circas- 
sian languages and Ubykh. Kabardian (Kuipers 1963:59 and fn. 10) 
has no native words with initial /r/. The West Circassian dialects 
show only one or two examples, e.g., Chemgwi /raaza/ (1) "contented", 
(2) "in agreement", most likely late formations. It is clear that 
PNWC had initial */r/, but that this has been preserved only in the 
Abkhaz-Abaza group. Circassian and Ubykh have eliminated this in 
various ways. In old loans (zbtd.), such as "silver", Skt. rajatdm, 
Lat. argentum, Abkhaz and Abaza show /r/, East Circ. /d/ and West /t/; 
Ubykh may show /d/: Abkhaz /a-razen/, Abaza /rezna/, Bzhedukh (West 
Circ.) /təžYən/, Kabardian /dezen/, Ubykh /daëvanè/ (+ */daZvanà/ ?), 
all "silver". In native words, the correlation is Abkhaz-Abaza /r/ ` 
West Circ. /d/ x East Circ. /d/. Ubykh forms are again doubtful. 

The clearest word is "nut", PNWC */ra-/: West and East Circ. /da/, 
Abkhaz /a-ra/ (with definite article prefix), Abaza /rasa/, all "nut", 
Ubykh /laq?Ya/ "walnut", /laSx¥3/ "hazel nut", root */la-/. Bzyb 
Abkhaz /a-rax"$c/, Abaza /raqva/ "thread", both with pharyngealized 
and rounded uvulars, point to a PNWC */ra-Tü-/. PNWC */Su/ gives /?"/ 
in the Circassian languages: Bzhedukh (Bzh) /?"sdaan/, Kabardian 
(Kab) /?"edaane/ "thread", where the /-aa-/ sequence indicates that 

we are dealing with an old compound, and hence that we have a likely 
metathesis from an older */da-?Ws-/, directly comparable to the Abkhaz 
and Abaza roots. The Ubykh forms /dWaws/ "thread", /(n)dwasa/ "cord, 
rope" remain enigmatic: if PNWC */r/ > Ubykh /1-/, then we should 
have expected */layWa/. When prefixed with an old grammatical class 
prefix, Circassian shows a voiced lateral spirant, /A/, and Ubykh pre- 
serves the /r/: Bzyb Abkhaz /à-re$-ba/ a family name, /à-ra$/ "elm", 
Bzh. /bAaacha/, Kab. /baaaSa/ íd., Ubykh /brèc"/, /beràc"/ "medlar" 
(small Eurasian tree of the rose family). These point to a PNWC root 
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*/rethe/ "elm", with ablaut variants */rache/, */racha/ and inflected 
forms */p-ratha/, underlying the Circassian forms, and */p-ra&hs-w/ 
the Ubykh. 


4.2. Thus, though the developments are complex, we may note the 
following pattern. The Circassian languages show the clearest develop- 
ments, with PNWC */r-/ going to /d-/ and /-3-/, the latter when pre- 
fixed. Ubykh shows preservation in prefixed forms and perhaps /1-/ 
initially, though there seems to be a confusion of possible forms. 
Abkhaz and Abaza show simple preservation. This is a north-to-south 
gradient with the most thoroughgoing elimination of PNWC */r-/ in the 
north among the Circassians. This is noteworthy for if the PIE home- 
land was to the north of the Caucasus, then it may have been contiguous 
to the Circassian speaking area. Thus the north-to-south gradient may 
reflect an archaic phonotactic areal feature shared by PIE and the 
northern NWC languages, with the northernmost, the Circassian languages, 
showing the most PIE influence, the middle, Ubykh, showing some influ- 
ence along with a good deal of native innovation and dialect mixture, 
giving rise to the confusing picture we see today, and the southern- 
most area, the Abkhaz-Abaza languages, showing no PIE influence. Cer- 
tainly more thorough investigation of PIE and NWC initial */r/ would 
be rewarding. 


5.  Proto-Indo-European Palatal-Velar Series: 


5.1. The usual reconstruction of the PIE k-like sounds is that 
shown in (5). 


(5) PIE Velars: 
žk *g *gh (plain velars) 


* kW OM *ghw (the so-called "labiovelars") 


The plain velars are in some way palatalized in the satem languages, 
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while the labiovelars loose their rounding. The system is preserved 
in the centum, Anatolian, and Tocharian languages, with loss of round- 
ing in the latter two. Correspondence sets show that velars in both 
centum and satem branches are often viewed as due to dialect mixture 
(Burrow 1965:77-6). 


(6) PIE *k : Skt. káksa- "armpit", Lat. coxa, OHG. hahsa 
kg : Skt. sthag- "to cover", Gk. otéyw, Lat. tegd 


*gh: Skt. dirghd- "long", OCS. dien, Gk. 6oALx6s, 
Hitt. dalugaë 


Others assume that the forms in (6) reflect the true PIE velar series, 
while the velars of (5), as in Lat. eentum "100", Av. satem, PIE 
*kmtöm, go back to a palatal series, usually written zk, Së, *ÿh, but 
which I shall write as in (7) in order to follow traditional caucasio- 
logical analysis. 


(7) PIE Palatals and Velars: 


*kY kgY *ghY (palatals) 
*k *g *gh (plain velars) 
* kW kgw *g hw (labiovelars) 


Some workers, for example Hamp (1970), use the system in (7) to account 
for differences in the reflexes of palatals and velars within Indo-Ira- 
nian. There is no general consensus even now, however, as to whether 
the system in (5) or that in (7) is to be preferred. 


5.2. Turning to typological studies, Hopper (1977a) takes the 
system in (5) and reinterprets the plain velars as palatals and the 
labiovelars as uvulars, to obtain the system in (8). 


(8) Hopper's PIE: 
*Kkhy *k? Y *gY 


~ 
il 


old *k, *g, *gh) 


*q hw kg?W *Gw old *kW, Sol, *ghW) 


~ 
It 
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The system in (8) also shows Hopper's revisions of the PIE source 
features (cf. §3 above). 


5.3. Unfortunately I know of no language with the system shown 
in (8), neither within nor without the Caucasus. The system in (9) is 
found along with several uvular series in East Circassian and the West 
Circassian dialects Shapsugh, Hakuchi, and Old Chemgwi, spilling over 
into Ubykh (Colarusso 1977:89-92), with contrast of voiceless aspira- 
tion only in some West Circassian dialects. 


(9) NWC (Circassian-Ubykh) Palatals and Velars: 
khy kY gY k?y 
k hw kw OH k?w 


The contrasts in (9) are not unusual and may be found among some of 
the American Indian languages of the Northwest Coast. The Abkhaz- 
Abaza languages add to the system in (9) a series of plain velars, 
along with 3 or 5 uvular series, to produce a typologically unusual 
system. The simplest set of contrasts (using unmarked voiceless seg- 
ments as exemplars), /k"/ x /a/ x /q¥/, is found, apparently as a re- 
cent development, in Kabardian, Bzhedukh, and New Chemgwi, but such a 
set is a very non-Indo-European looking one. In effect, therefore, 
the NWC languages are much richer in the palatal, velar, and uvular 
areas than is any recoverable stage of PIE and as a consequence can 
provide little typological guidance for the analysis of the PIE "gut- 
turals". The issue of choosing between such systems as (5), (7), or 
(8) will have to be decided on the basis of internal PIE considerations. 


6.  Epenthesis (Anaptyxis): 
6.1. Anaptyxis or vowel epenthesis in PIE is quite complex (Po- 


lomé 1965:29, fn. 126): *23p°kVto- + Iranian *puxta, or the syllabic 
-b- in Avestan debenao- (Skt. dabhnóti), or the Greek forms rAntos, 
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ywwtds + *pL?tó-, *Gngyto-, respectively, vs. *dh? tó-, *dy,tó- > 
derös, dotds, respectively, all phonologically */pl?té-/, */Gnytó-/, 
*/dh?tó-/, */dytó-/. In some ways this is one of the most confusing 
and least understood areas of PIE phonology, as Polomé admits. Luck- 
ily, it is in just this area of vowel-epenthesis and syllable structure 
that the NWC languages offer interesting parallels, for they, like PIE, 
have elaborate agglutinative forms. 


6.2. Widespread in the NWC languages are two general s-epenthesis 
rules that may be represented to a first approximation by the rules in 
(10). 


(10) NWC e-Epenthesis Rules: 
a. Ø> e X [-voice] [voice] 


b. Qe Z [-sonorant] [+sonorant] ç [-sonorant]; 
# 


(10a) accounts for the underlined schwa in such forms as Anatolian 
Abaza /d-s-ba-x-d/ + /d-e-z-ba-x-e-d/ "him/her-I-see-again-past" = "I 
saw him/her again", and the Bzhedukh agglutinated form /se-q-z-fe-za- 
thay-weC"a-a-ya-g"ara-ra/ + /se-q-e-z-fe-za-thay-wec"a-ya-gVàra-r/ 
"I-horizon-what-for-self-on-halt-thematic vowel-past-referential-par- 
ticiple" = "the reason why I stopped in my tracks (distal action)". 
(10b) accounts for the underlined schwa in such forms as Bzh. /šwəz-m/ 
> /845z-9-m/ "woman (oblique case)", or Ubykh /berècw/ "medlar" as 
opposed to the more usual /brècw/. The rules in (10) are a simplifi- 
cation and their number may increase with further work, yet in their 
present state they offer a very natural and typologically plausible 
form of anaptyxis, one that is likely to have played some role in the 
history of PIE. 


6.3. There is yet another type of s-epenthesis in NWC that sheds 
light on PIE processes. Contrary to some assertions (cf. Allen 1956 
and 1965a; Anderson 1978; Kuipers 1960, 1968, and 1976), /e/ is not 
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entirely predictable in any NWC language (for extensive arguments, cf. 
Colarusso 1975:347-73) nor does it appear to be entirely predictable 
among the languages of the Ndu family of New Guinea, such as Manambu, 
the only other languages where /e/ œ% /a/ vertical vowel systems are 
known (cf. Allen and Hurd 1972; Pike 1964). For Abaza, one of the most 
important authorities, Genko (1955:171-3), stated that /-a-/ is a mor- 
pheme meaning "from, out from a locus" and stands in apophonic contrast 
with /-a-/ "toward, into a locus" and /-d-/ "at, on a locus" as a suf- 
fix on verbal locative particles, hardly a statement that one would 
expect from one belonging to the "vowelless" persuasion of Caucasology 
in which Genko is sometimes placed. In fact, this /-e-/ morpheme ac- 
counts for such pairs as (ibid.; Tugov 1967:293, 294) Abaza /nc’-ra/ 


"to live" vs. /n-e-c'-ra/ "interior-outward-go-inf(initive)" = "to go 
away, leave, go out from", or /c?-c?-ra/ "bite-bite-inf" = "to gnaw, 
nibble" vs. /c’-s-c’-ra/ "under-outward-go-inf" = "to come out from 


underneath". 


6.4. Yet, despite the clear status of /2/ as a systematic pho- 
neme in Abaza, most /2/'s are epenthetic (cf. Allen 1965b; 1966). 
Thus, as forms are inflected, their syllabic structure alternates as 
in (11). 


(11) Abaza: 
a. /d-I-ba-d/ + /d-e-|-ba-d/ 


"him/her-she-see-past" = "she saw him/her" 
b. /d-l-z-ba-d/ + /d-|-e-z-ba-d/ 
"him/her-she-can-see-past" = "she was able to see him/her" 
c. /d-gY-|-m-ba-d/ + /d-8-gY-1-5-m-ba-d/ 
"him/her-neg(ative)-she-neg-see-past" = "she did not see 
him/her" 
d. /d-gY-l-z-m-ba-d/ + /d-gY-e-l-z-e-m-ba-d/ 
"him/her-neg-she-can-neg-see-past" = "she could not see 


him/her" 
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At least this is how the language is claimed to work. It is difficult 
to judge the correctness of the forms in (11) as the most important 
work, by Allen, has systematically ignored most /s/'s. There are clear- 
ly complications, such as a secondary rule of s-deletion, which can 

take forms such as /qeb"h"à-ra/ "to harrow" and produce /qh¥hWa-ra/, 
with its remarkable cluster of pharyngealized uvular stop followed by 
two rounded pharyngeal spirants, all voiceless. In fact, to maintain 

a simple and coherent e-epenthesis rule, one must assume that Abaza has 
labialized ([*labial], cf. Anderson 1971) as opposed to rounded (round 
segments, as well as long, but non-geminate, ones ([*long], cf. Cola- 
russo 1975:213-7, 1977:101-3, 1978, and in press), cf. /gYtpsstä-ra/ 

"to have a fright" (lit. "to have the heart fly downwards") which, 
through secondary deletion of schwa, comes from /g"tepssTtà-ra/, more 
properly written /g*tePs:9à-ra/ with a labialized, long "s", /Ps:/. 

With secondary deletion of schwa plus long and labialized segments, we 
may posit the straightforward epenthesis rule in (12) (Allen 1956:142; 
Colarusso 1975:363-5). 


(12) Abaza e-Epenthesis Rule: 
Ø + o / [-syllabic] [-syllabic] [-syllabic]{ +17 abicl, 


Rule (12) is complicated by the role of glides; there is some indica- 
tion that post-tonically they do not count as segments for (12). 


6.5. Whatever the exact form of (12), what is of interest to us 
is that it is a rule which inserts syllables starting from the end of 
a word. This will cause the syllabification of a word to alter radi- 
cally as it is inflected. Similar variability occurs in the PIE @- 
grade (cf. Anttila 1969:30-3; Schmitt-Brandt 1967). Sometimes there is 
evidence of inflectional differences (cf. Polomé 1965:29, fn. 126): 
Gk. Eropov : nenpwrau "it has been fated", "with [pry] before thema- 
tic endings and [prey] before athematic endings". In other cases, no 
clear difference in inflection is apparent (cf. the examples cited in 
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§6.1, above). Yet in those cases where inflectional differences do 
seem to be involved, we have strong evidence that we are dealing with 
a rule similar to (12), i.e., a right-to-left epenthesis rule. The 
exact form of the PIE rule is probably irrecoverable because of the 
loss of details in the daughter languages due to leveling in various 
paradigms and derivational settings. Those forms which show irregular 
variation in epenthesis may reflect the influence of epenthesis rules 
such as those in (10) or late dialectal variations in syllabification 
of consonant sequences. Thus, we are in the interesting position that 
while we cannot recover the detailed form of PIE anaptyctic processes, 
we can nevertheless be confident of the overall form of at least that 
process which is associated with thematic and athematic inflection, 
and obtain some typological guidance for examining these complex proc- 
esses from similar mechanisms in the NWC languages. We shall see sim- 
ilar patterns of syllable type when we examine Schwebeablaut below (§8). 


7. Ablaut (Metaphony): 


7.1. One of the most striking features of PIE -- and quite in 
keeping with the general picture presented by anaptyxis -- is the vari- 
ability both of quality (ablaut or metaphony) and position (Schwebeab- 
laut) of syllabic nuclei. Taking in this section ablaut, we find pairs 
such as the following in the daughter languages: Gk. Aéyo : Adyos 
("I say" : "word"), Lat. tegd : toga ("I cover" : "gown"), OE. singan : 
sang ("to sing" : "song"), often with morphological significance as in 
the forms just cited, with e-grade in the verb and o-grade in the noun. 
It is possible that much of this ablauting may reflect ancient allophon- 
ic variations due to word stress (cf. Burrow 1965:111-2): Gk. Sornp : 
6wtwp "giver". In such accounts, *o is viewed as an unstressed allo- 
phone of *e (stress being either percussive or pitch), counter examples 
being viewed as due to analogical extensions of one vowel over another. 
It is certainly possible that some such conditioning factor is correct, 
and the theory has attracted some recent attention (Bomhard 1975:83.4- 
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§3.7, §4.4, §5.5-§5.6, §6.4; 1976:§7.1-§7.5; 1977:§23-§27; 1979:§3; 
Burrow 1965:107ff; Lehmann 1952:109ff; Schmitt-Brandt 1967:124ff). 

The NWC languages, on the other hand, like Semitic ones, show metaphony, 
either as an active process or part of their history, with only morpho- 
logical conditioning. 


7.2. Metaphony is active in the Circassian languages, marginal 
or relict in Abkhaz-Abaza, and relict in Ubykh. It may involve /e/a/ 
and in some forms //e/a/. Occasionally, /9/e/ or /G/a/ is found, but 
such cases are probably better analyzed as vowel-deletion under phono- 
logical conditioning. What is interesting in the Circassian languages 
is that we can still observe two processes: one of true ablaut in 
which a morpheme can come in several grades, and one in which another 
morpheme is being added. In the latter case, this morpheme is a single 
vowel and supplants the vowel of the main morpheme to which it is ap- 
pended. Thus, this process merely mimics ablaut through a set of for- 
tuitous phonological conditions. It is still active in the Circassian 
languages and arises through simplification of the sequence /-e-a-/ to 
[a]. A related process creates long /a/'s from the sequence /-a-a-/. 
Examples of false ablaut are shown in (13). 


(13) NWC False Ablaut: 
Bzhedukh: 


a. /$ho/ "horse", /$he-a-$Y/ + /ShaSY/ "horse stable", lit. 
"horse-its-standing place" 


b. /madra/ "sheep", /maia-a-5Y/ > /madaSY/ "sheep shed" 


c. /wena/ "house", /wena-a-yV/ + /wənay"/ "family", lit. 
"house-its-territory" (?) 


Ubykh (cf. Vogt 1963:26-7): 


d. /sd-tW-ala # sà-na-ala/ > /sdt¥ala # sonäla/ "my father 
and mother", lit. "my-father-and my-mother-and" 


Abaza (cf. Genko 1955:171-3): 


e. /c'-a-c'a-rà/ "under-into-set-inf" = "to set something 
underneath something else" 
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f. /c?-e-c?-ra/ "under-out-from-move-inf" = "to come out 
from underneath something" (note g) 


g. /c?-c?-ra/ "bite-bite-inf" = "to gnaw, nibble" 


The Abadzakh dialect of West Circassian has retained a three-way false 
ablaut (cf. Colarusso 1977:107). 


(14) Abadzakh West Circassian Three-Way False Ablaut: 


a. /G-sa-ty/ "it-I-write" = "I usually write something" 
(transitive and habitual) 

b. /Q-se-ty-e/ "it-I-write-trans(itive)" = "I am writing some- 
thing" (transitive, momentaneous) 

c. /sa-ty-a/ "I-write-intrans(itive)" = "I am writing, I write" 
(intransitive) 


7.3. In the Circassian languages, however, there is also extensive 
use of true ablaut. In these cases, no separate vocalic morpheme can 
be found (Colarusso 1975:355, 1977:107; Kuipers 1960:69-72). Various 
gradation processes may be distinguished, all more or less corresponding 
to clear morphological differences. 


(15) Circassian Ablaut: /a/ vs. /a/ 
Kabardian: 


a. /zo/ "one" vs. /za/ "once" 


Bzhedukh: 
b. /$'€e/ "good" in /$'Ve-XayW-e-ney/ "good-see-trans-dever- 
bative" = "love" (noun) vs. (c) 
c. /$'"a/ "good" in /-$'"a-XayW-e-/ "good-see-trans" = "to 
love" 
d. /qWa/ "son" vs. /qWa-y-SY/ "son(s)-their-three" = "three 
sons" 


(16) Circassian Ablaut: /®/ vs. Zei vs. /a/ 
Bzhedukh: 


a. /-s-/ "I" in /GQ-s-ty-e-y/ "it-I-write-trans-past" = "I 


wrote it" 
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b. /-se-/ "I" in /Q-se-ty-e-Q/ "it-I-write-trans-pres(ent)" 
= "I am writing it" 


c. /sa-/ "I" in /sa-ty-a-f/ "I-write-intrans-pres" = "I 
write, I am writing" 


Forms in (17) are most likely due to final vowel devoicing and deletion, 
rather than true ablaut. 


(17) Circassian Ablaut (?): /a/ vs. /Q/, and /a/ vs. /0/ 
Bzhedukh: 
/e/ vs. /G/: 
a. /s-ce/ "my tooth" vs. /e-c/ (* /e-ce/ ?) "his tooth" 
/a/ vs. /@/: 


b. /Sha/ "head" vs. /x?aSh/ (+ /X’a-a-Sho/ ?) "leader", 
lit. "man-his-head/top" 


7.4. The other NWC languages show true ablaut but not in a 
productive form. In Abkhaz-Abaza, it exists but has no clear morpho- 
logical significance and is probably a historical relic. Thus, we 
find forms such as Bzyb Abkhaz /a-bayw/, /a-beyw/, /a-byWa/, all mean- 
ing "bone" (cf. Colarusso 1977:106). Such variants most likely reflect 
retentions of different ablaut grades of a root from a period when ab- 
laut was still an active process in Abkhaz-Abaza. In Ubykh, leveling 
seems to have taken place, and much less ablaut variation has survived, 
though pairs such as /lašxwà/ "hazel nut", root */la-/ "nut" (cf. 84.1, 
above) with /-Sx¥3/, vs. /šxwà/ "herbs" (earlier "*greens", cf. Bzh. 
/5x"aant'a/ "grey, blue, green") can be found. 


7.5. We thus have a situation in which morphologically conditioned 
true ablaut seems to have been a characteristic of PNWC and has survived 
in only one branch, leaving relics elsewhere. Some forms, such as the 
Bzyb variants of "bone", the Ubykh forms, and such inflectional variants 
as the root for "son" in (15d) in Bzhedukh, strongly suggest that some 
original ablaut may have been morphologically conditioned but not seman- 
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tically significant, i.e., have represented mere combinatory variants. 
No evidence of phonological conditioning is available, though forms 

such as those in (17) should remind us that phonological conditioning 
might have been possible and would be exceedingly difficult to distin- 
guish from morphologically conditioned ablaut in certain circumstances. 
Typologically, the NWC languages or PNWC need not have paralleled PIE 
with respect to ablaut. Then again, PIE may not have had phonologically 
conditioned ablaut or may have had some areas of its grammar subject to 
morphologically conditioned ablaut alone. Forms such as Gk. Aëyw : 
Aöyos Strongly suggest morphological ablaut, while pairs such as Sornp : 
dutwo equally strongly suggest phonological. NWC gives us models for 
both. We should remain aware that, though it may be unesthetic, a 
proto-language should be rich enough to account for all the data of the 
daughter languages that in any reasonable sense appear to'be old. 


8. Schwebeablaut: 


8.1. Turning now to Schwebeablaut or positional variation in the 
syllable nucleus, we find one of the most recent developments in PIE 
theory (Benveniste 1935) and as such it is still the subject of some 
controversy (cf. Anttila 1969). It is based upon a *e/*g ablaut, where 
roots of the shape *CeC- with suffixes, thus *CeC-C-, appear as stems 
either as a theme I, *CeC-C- (cf. Gk. Epyov + *wer-g-), or as a theme 
II, *cc-ec- (cf. Gk. pétw + *wr-eg-). The bare root rarely, if ever, 
occurs but can be inferred from alternating suffixes, as in pairs such 
as Lat. sector + *sék¥-t- vs. Vedic sákh-à + *sek®-a- (cf. Benveniste 
1935:176). Such stems may be further expanded by an "enlargement", 
thus: *oëw-d- (I) (Av. aoda- "source"), *aw-éd- (II) (Arm. get, Goth. 
wato [with o-vocalism]), *ew-d-én- (Skt. uddn) or *zw-d-or- (Gk. $8uo), 
further *ow-d-n-és (Skt. udnáh gen. sg.), (ibid.:151, 180). This pro- 
cess can be carried even further: *bhr-w-n-en- (PGmc. *brunen-), with 
one zero-grade enlargement, and further *bhr-w-n-n-en (Goth. brunna), 
with two. It is just such extension of the PIE theme II stem that leads 
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to elaborate "zero-grade" stems, i.e., stems of the form CC-C-C-. It 
is in such zero-grade stems, perhaps late elaborations of an earlier, 
Simpler system, that we see the anaptyctic processes that we examined 
in §6 at work, cf. (Zbíd.:157-8) *esép-K"- (Gk. öntös ?), *əsp-Zk2-y- 
(Skt. pécy-ate, Gk. n&oow), *esp-ék?-t- (Gk. nentw), *esp-éK"-s- (Skt. 
pakg-), *asp-k®-tö- (Gk. ônlrlrés, Iranian *puxta, Pers. puxtan Ier, 
§6.1]). Here again we are confronted with the complexities of PIE an- 
aptyctic processes which we discussed in $6. For example, if *osp-K"- 
tó- was syllabified so as to yield Gk. ön(r)tös, then one would have 
expected *asp-Ek®-y- and *esp-éK?-t- to have yielded *ôréoow and *énén- 
to respectively. Such issues must remain beyond the scope of this pa- 
per. What is of interest to us is the fact that these zero-stems with 
their anaptyxis are part of the overall process of Schwebeablaut. Ac- 
cordingly, it is tempting to view Schwebeablaut itself as a product of 
a kind of anaptyctic phenomenon. In this view (cf. Lehmann 1952:112, 
815.5), the vowel grade in the stem is viewed as a phonetic realization 
of distinctive stress so that vowels hop around following morphologi- 
cally conditioned shifts in stress. Ae this is an important contention, 
spilling over into questions about the laryngeals, and has been one of 
the chief starting points for typological comparisons between PIE and 
such NWC languages as Abaza (Allen 1965a; Martinet 1957a and 1957b), it 
deserves further examination. 


8.2. There are certain aspects of Schwebeablaut that strongly 
suggest an anaptyctic process. The pattern in (18a, b) is suggestive 
of the Abaza anaptyctic rule (12), with CCCV + CCVCCV (Benveniste 1935: 
175). 


(18) PIE Schwebeablaut as Anaptyxis: 
CVC-CV 


a. *pon-t(i) Gk. nóvtoc, Lat. pons -tis, OCS. poto, OPruss. 
pintis 
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CVC-C-VC- 

b. *pon-t-eo»- Av. pantä, Skt. pänthä-h (with -h- from the 
oblique cases) 

CC-C-C-VC 

c. *pn-i-e»-es Av. pa90 gen.-abl. sg. 


The interplay between (18a) and (18b) would precisely parallel, on a 
phonetic level, the kind of anaptyxis seen in such Abaza forms as (11). 
Unfortunately, the form in (18b) is abnormal, as Benveniste himself 
says, with a restored full-grade in the root. One would have expected 
*pn-t-ee2- (Av. *patä-, Skt. *pátha-). (18c) is in fact a normal de- 
velopment. The point is this: In Abaza, the anaptyctic vowel, [e], is 
phonetically identical with one of the systematic phonemes, viz., Zei, 
Even if one were to banish PIE *o from the era of productive Schwebe- 
ablaut (cf. Lehmann op. cit.), the anaptyctic vowel would not be the 
same vowel as that found in the full-grade. The full-grade is *e; the 
anaptyctic vowel is usually equated with schwa secundum, cf. *d,kC- + 
Gk. 6v6àcxo (Collinge 1953:80), though in fact its actual vocalic re- 
flex is extraordinarily difficult to determine with any degree of con- 
fidence, being often masked by coloring from contiguous sonorants and 
other consonants (cf. the difficult forms cited in 86.1). If *e is to 
be taken as an anaptyctic vowel, then some explanation must be found 

for why it differs from the "true" anaptyctic vowel, schwa secundum or 
whatever it may be. Such explanations are not unimaginable. We may be 
dealing with two levels of anaptyxis, an older one with *e and a later 
one with schwa secundum. This would gain some support from the conten- 
tion that extended zero-grade stems, such as (18c), may be later exten- 
sions of earlier patterns. It is also possible that the anaptyctic vow- 
el in PIE, unlike that in Abaza, was phonetically different under stress, 
producing instead of a schwa secundum an *e. In any event, interpreting 
Schwebeablaut as an anaptyctic process forces complications into PIE 
phonology and raises more questions than it answers. Thus, on a phono- 
logical level, PIE Schwebeablaut and NWC anaptyxis are not comparable 
except in their grosser lineaments. There is a further problem. 
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8.3. PIE Schwebeablaut is a morphological process intimately 
associated with the formation of stems. Thus, the root is the first 
element, in full- or zero-grades, followed by a suffix. These may 
have further suffixes or "enlargements" affixed to them. Remarkably, 
a similar system is found in Proto-Kartvelian (cf. Anttila 1969:177-8; 
Gamkrelidze 1966 and 1967; Gamqrelidze [Gamkrelidze] and Ma¢é’avariani 
1965 [esp. 433-5]); cf. (19). 


(19) Proto-Kartvelian Schwebeablaut (cf. Anttila 1969:177): 


root: *der-, stem *der-k’- "to bend" 


Transitive Intransitive 
present dr-ek’- dp-k?-V 
aorist dr-ik’-e der-k’- 


It is not quite as simple as (19) would indicate. We should also note 
that *dr-k’-a occurs as an intransitive 3rd sg. aor., and that Mingreli- 
an and Laz (sometimes grouped together as Zan) show the very un-IE-look- 
ing pattern of *dr-ik’- alongside *dr-k’-, although this may be a dia- 
lectal development.  Proto-Kartvelian Schwebeablaut is confined to the 
verb, unlike PIE Schwebeablaut. As an indication of further morpholog- 
ical restriction, there is no evidence of significant stress differences 
in Proto-Kartvelian so that the variations seen in (19) must be viewed 
as largely due to morphological conditioning, though of course an ear- 
lier stress stage is still a possible source for this state of affairs. 
As Proto-Kartvelian Schwebeablaut stands, it presents a striking paral- 
lel with PIE Schwebeablaut, though numerous details are divergent be- 
tween the two. By comparison, Abaza anaptyxis looks less like PIE 
Schwebeablaut. It is a purely phonological rule, governing the shape 

of the whole word and not the formation of a crucial class of morphemes. 
Forms such as those in (11) are inflected and undergo anaptyxis without 
regard to the root /-ba-/ "to see", which remains in its a-grade. This 
is in sharp contrast with the PIE system, in which both vowels are sub- 
ject to variation under crucial morphological changes. In its deepest 
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sense, aS a morphological process of stem formation, Schwebeablaut is 
absent from the NWC languages. This is surprising. It has been sug- 
gested (Gamkrelidze 1966:83, §3.9) that the occurrence of Schwebeablaut 
in both Proto-Kartvelian and PIE may have been due to a Sprachbund. 
This would make sense if the PIE homeland were taken to be just to the 
north of the Caucasus, as has been suggested (cf. §2.2). In this case, 
one would expect Schwebeablaut patterns to occur in various Caucasian 
proto-languages or languages. One would naturally expect NWC to fall 
between PIE and Proto-Kartvelian. Indeed, there is evidence that the 
NWC languages and PIE may have been contiguous at a remote point in 
their histories. This evidence is in the form of ancient loans between 
PIE and PNWC or early forms of Circassian, the northernmost NWC language 
sub-group (Colarusso 1977:70-73 and 153-4; forthcoming b). One should 
expect, therefore, Schwebeablaut patterns somewhere in the NWC family. 
There, in fact, does appear to be something like Schwebeablaut early 

in the history of PNWC. 


8.4. NWC history is exceedingly difficult to recover, and the 
forms presented here are quite tentative (Colarusso 1977:103-7; forth- 
coming a). Nevertheless, some fairly firm conclusions can now be reach- 
ed. First, it seems that the quasi-vowelless look of Abaza is a late 
development and represents a process of vowel loss that was operative 
in the early history of the family and has been carried to a near ex- 
treme in this dialect branch. PNWC looks much more like a Northeast 
Caucasian language than it does like any of its daughters. There has 
been a change of language type in going from PNWC to its attested de- 
scendants. The NWC languages have come to resemble PIE perhaps as a 
result of contiguous PIE influence or, better, as a result of areal 
shifts in language type shared by PIE and PNWC. The common PNWC root 
canon, CVCV-, can be seen in (20). 


(20) NWC Etymologies: 
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PNWC */besd/ "water, stream, body of water" 
a. */besó/ + */bs3/ + Circ. /pse/ (left-to-right assimilation) 


b. */bosè/ + */bsà/ + Ubykh /bzà/ (right-to-left assimilation) 


This is about as simple as NWC etymologies come. There is no affixa- 
tion of grammatical class prefixes or other types of suffixes. Of im- 
mediate concern to our purposes is the obvious vowel deletion due to 
the influence of what must have been a strong stress accent, still 
preserved in Ubykh and, to a lesser extent, Abkhaz-Abaza. More com- 
plex histories may be seen in (21). 


(21) NWC Etymologies (Colarusso 1975:413, fn. 13 and 1977:105-6): 
PNWC */?eqè/ "to run" 
a. */?oqà/ + */?8à/ + Ubykh /Gà-n/ 


b. */-w-?əqà/ + */?Waqa/ > */?wqà/  */q'V5/ + Abkhaz /a-$"-ra/, 
Abaza /SW-ra/ (cf. Circ. verbal prefix /-w-/) 


PNWC */-?5qè-/ "bone", */b-/ grammatical class prefix (cf. Klimov 
1969:56) 


c. */be-?eqs/ > */be?qd/ + */beqè/ + */bqà/ > */bqe/ + Bzh. 
/-pa/ "bone, frame" 


d. */be-?eqà/ + */be?qà/ + */beGà/ + */bqà/ + Ubykh /byà/, later 
/bya/ "thin", said only of animals, i.e., "boney"; Ubykh 
/-pq(9)/ "bone, frame" is a Circ. loan 


e. */bà-?eqe-w/ + */bà?qu/ + */ba?qve/ > */à-baq'"e/ + Abzhwi 
Abkhaz /à-ba9"/, Bzyb /à-bay"/ "bone" 


f. */bà-?eqe-w/ > */bd?qu/ + */bà?qVs/ + */à-beq'"o/ + */à-betW/ 
> Bzyb /à-bey"/ id. 


g. */bà-?eqe-w/ + */ba?qu/ + */bà?qWə/ + */baq’Wa/ + Abaza 
/beSw/ id. 


h. */bd-?eqa-w/ + */bè?qo/ + */bà?qVa/ + */à-beq'Va/ + */à- 
bfwa/ + Bzyb /à-by"a/ 


i. */ba-?eqd-w/ > */bə?qü/ + */bə?qwWà/ + */beq'Và/ + */betWa/ > 
Abaza /b%çwà/ id. 


Some of the etymologies (21c-i) might be replaced with analogical ex- 
tensions of various vowel grades, but the conditions for this are not 
yet clear and so the histories have been recorded in detail. It should 
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be noted that the history of the Ubykh form (21d), for example, from 
*/be-?eqà/ to */bə?qà/ produces a form reminiscent of a PIE theme I, 
CeC-C-. A further shift from */be?qà/ through */begà/ to /byà/ pro- 
duces a form reminiscent of a PIE theme II, CC-eC-, but without the 
final consonant. An intermediate form */b?saa/, though it would look 
more like an IE theme II, is ruled out as it would produce an early 
Ubykh */byà/, not found. Similarly, an intermediate form */b?qà/, 
though resembling an IE zero-grade stem, would be expected to yield 
only Ubykh /byà/ and never /byà/, though the latter is the earlier, 
unassimilated form. It is through such recurrent processes of syncope 
that the NWC languages have acquired the remarkable consonant clusters 
and general phonotactic patterns that set them apart from the North- 
east Caucasian languages, with whom they may be remotely related, and 
give them their resemblance to PIE. 


8.5. Thus, although NWC etymologies only approximately follow 
PIE Schwebeablaut patterns, it is tempting to suggest that PIE itself 
may have derived its Schwebeablaut from an earlier full-grade stage, 
CVC-VC-, reminiscent of PNWC. This would give the earliest PIE a look 
which, though currently not popular, has been propounded before (see, 
for example, Kerns and Schwartz 1940). Phonologically, and typologi- 
cally, it is simpler to assume an early form *pél-ew-, for example, 
yielding *péZ-w-, theme I (Benveniste 1935:54), (Goth. fitu), and 
another *pól-eu- yielding *pól-v- (Gk. *nöiu), while a *pel-öw- yield- 
ed a theme II *pZ-dw- (OLat. plous, Lat. plas), and a *pel-éy- yielded 
*pi-éw- (Hom. Gk. nA&os). This theory reduces Schwebeablaut to an ear- 
lier process of syncope. While this theory may be somewhat unesthetic 
in that it may occasionally require the reconstruction of a vowel whose 
color is completely lost (one might prefer to have *pel-Vw- rather than 
*pél-ew-), it has the advantage of accounting in a straightforward way 
for the difference between PIE *e and the anaptyctic vowel: PIE *e is 
no longer an anaptyctic vowel, but a simple vowel in its own right, and 
the anaptyctic vowel need have no connection with it. Furthermore, the 
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NWC languages provide relatively strong typological (and perhaps areal) 
evidence in their histories that such a process can be extensive and 
lead to phonotactic patterns remarkably like those of early PIE. In 
this scheme, the NWC languages are IE-like languages that have never 
gone on to have the further developments that have given rise to the 
patterns of late or dialectal IE and its daughter languages. Finally, 
the vowelless forms of PIE that have been postulated now seem less 
likely, for the history of the NWC languages, particularly Abaza, which 
comes as close to being vowelless as any of the family, show that such 
a phonotactic state is not primitive, but is more likely the end. prod- 
uct of a long linguistic evolution. 


9. The PIE Vocalic Inventory Zen So and the NWC Vertical Vowel System: 


9.1. Ignoring the nonapophonic PIE *a until the next section, it 
must be admitted that the PIE vowel system *e ~ *o is typologically 
utterly bizarre. Even adding *a to this system does not change this 
fact. I know of no language with such a vowel system. The only thing 
that resembles it at all is the vertical two-vowel system characteris- 
tic of the NWC languages. The PIE system seems to be based upon a 
front x back opposition, whereas that of the NWC languages seems to 
be a mid ~ low one (cf. Colarusso 1975:293-418). In terms of distinc- 
tive features, however, PIE Ze and NWC Zei are equivalent, i.e., both 
[*syllabic, -high, -low, -back, -round], though on a phonetic level, 
the reflexes of PIE *e in most of the daughter languages have been 
front vowels, whereas the phonetic realization of NWC /e/ in noncolor- 
ing consonantal environments, such as next to a labial, is a central 
or slightly fronted central vowel. PIE *e and NWC /e/ seem to exhibit 
two systematic similarities as well. First, they are both minimal vow- 
els, i.e., they mark syllabic peaks and have no other inherent features 
themselves. Second, they both enter into parallel relationships of 
ablaut with a second vowel, in PIE So, in NWC /a/. Also the wide tend- 
ency for PIE *o to have an /a/ reflex in many of the daughter languages, 
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often falling together with the reflex of *a, suggests that *o may 
have stood in opposition to *a through the feature [*round]. This 
would make *o's rounding a redundant feature that became significant 
only after the emergence of *a. Moreover, an interpretation of PIE 

*o as [+low] would make the vowel system look much more like the NWC 
one, making it typologically unusual, but comprehensible. The simi- 
larities between the two systems are strong enough to warrant further 
Study. There are two further considerations that are worth looking at. 


9.2. The reinterpretation of the PIE Zen *o system as */a/ v 
*/a/ presents one problem. It is quite easy to imagine that at the 
time when the old morphological patterns were breaking down and syl- 
labic */y/ and */w/ were being reinterpreted as */i/ and */u/, the 
old */e/ was reinterpreted in its least marked allophone, probably 
*[ə] originally, leading to *a in Indo-Iranian and Se or some other 
front vowel in most of the other dialects. The shift of */a/ (apophon- 
ic, i.e., classic Sol to */o/ presents difficulties. It is possible 
that */a/ was rephonemicized on the basis of a rounded allophone, per- 
haps the product of coloring due to labiovelars and o-coloring laryn- 
geal(s). Here the confusion of the reflexes of *o with the /a/ re- 
flexes of nonapophonic *a may be traces of the earlier form of *o as 
*/a/ (apophonic). It is also possible that PIE simply realized an 
earlier */a/ as *[o] or *[o]. Of interest in this regard is the per- 
sistence until nearly the end of the first millennium A. D. of an 
areal feature in the Ukraine in which /a/ was realized with rounding. 
Traces of this can be found in the history of Ossetic and to the pres- 
ent day in many Hungarian dialects, Hungarian having been contiguous to 
Ossetic prior to its final migration into Europe. Thus, although it 
is perhaps unlikely, PIE may reflect an ancient southern Russian areal 
feature. However one may wish to construe the shift of hypothetical 
PIE apophonic */a/ to *o, one must find a way of distinguishing this 
apophonic */a/ (*o) from nonapophonic *a. We shall return to nonapo- 
phonic *a in the section on laryngeals (§13.5). For now, it should be 
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emphasized that while there are certainly a number of forms in which an 
original *a seems to be recoverable, it is quite striking that this *a 
does not enter into any of the apophonic processes characterizing the 
rest of the vowel system. This strongly suggests, especially given the 
prevalence of ablaut in PIE, that as old or "original" as non-apophonic 
So may be, it may be from a younger period than *e x *o (our hypotheti- 
cal */e/ x */a/), or it may reflect a syllabic allophone of a segment 
that is underlyingly not a vowel, i.e., it may reflect some type of very 
old "laryngeal". To have it otherwise, to have a simple *e ^ *o system 
with extensive apophony conjoined with a non-apophonic *a, is perhaps 
the single most typologically improbable aspect of PIE phonology as it 
now stands. 


9.3. In the NWC languages, the anaptyctic vowel [e] coincides with 
the systematic phoneme /e/. This makes good sense since what an anap- 
tyctic vowel is supposed to do is add a feature of [+syllabic] to break 
up consonant clusters, and this is just what the distinctive specifica- 
tion of /a/ is. Epenthetic [e] and systematic /e/ behave the same way 
phonetically, with the exception that the systematic one tends to per- 
sist in most languages even when unstressed, It is this persistence 
that is probably a major aid to the NWC language learner in his task of 
sifting through the welter of schwas in his language to find underlying 
ones and is the chief reason why no dialect has totally lost this pho- 
neme. In this regard, the PIE neutral syllabic vowel, *e, differs from 
the anaptyctic vowel and, as has been noted (88.2), is a strong reason 
not to regard the PIE Schwebeablaut system as due to anaptyctic proces- 
ses. Yet if we are really to compare the PIE vowel system to that of 
the NWC, then we must account for this difference between the treatment 
of the neutral vowel and the anaptyctic vowel in the two groups. Two 
possible explanations have come to mind. First, one could readily imag- 
ine a NWC language eventually setting up some sort of phonetic difference 
in the treatment of systematic /e/ as opposed to epenthetic [e]. This 
would be a great aid to the child in learning one of these languages and 
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would promote the preservation of /e/ which frequently carries an im- 
portant semantic load. If this happened in PIE, such a difference, 
perhaps degree of fronting, would be established by superficial phonet- 
ic rules that would later be reinterpreted in the diverging IE dialects 
as phonemic differences, thus giving rise to the different reflexes of 
IE *e as opposed to the anaptyctic vowel. Second, it is possible that 
PIE did not have well established anaptyctic processes and that these 
arose only during the period of dialect differentiation. In favor of 
this interpretation of PIE anaptyxis as late, it should be noted that 
even Greek, which is, of course, highly conservative in its treatment 
of PIE vocalism, shows varrying reflexes of the PIE anaptyctic vowel. 
Sometimes it resembles schwa secundum, *d,kC- + Gk. öLödonw (cf. 88.2), 
but at other times turns up as an -v-, cf. Gk. xəés without anaptyxis 
VS. xovcôos "yesterday" with anaptyxis, perhaps showing Z-coloring from 
a *-y- (< *dhgh,-yó-s, Skt. hyds), or with some other coloring (cf. 
86.1), or may even have been absent altogether, cf. Gk. ön(n)rös + 
*osp-kU-tó- (88.1). If a careful sifting of the PIE material provides 
evidence for one or more anaptyctic processes in the parent language, 
then we may construe this to mean that PIE distinguished */o/ from 
anaptvctic *[e] by phonetically stabilizing the former and allowing 

the latter to undergo coloring by adjacent consonants and glides. If 
the reflexes of anaptyxis in the IE dialects show tremendous and irrec- 
oncilable differences in syllabic form and position, then we may assume 
that PIE reinterpreted */e/ as *e and that anaptyxis was a late, dialec- 
tal IE innovation. Only further consideration of the difficult question 
of PIE anaptyxis will permit a choice between these two alternatives. 
With the aid of NWC, we have at least been able to frame these two 
theories. 


10. PIE Laryngeals and Comparable Seaments in the NWC Languages: 


10.1. PIE laryngeal theory is still in a state of flux (cf. Win- 
ter 1965a), largely because of (1) doubt as to the reflexes of laryn- 
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geals in certain positions, particularly next to sonorants, (2) doubt 

as to the effects of laryngeals as opposed to effects of analogy, (3) 
doubt as to the number of laryngeals, i.e., they do not always appear 

in the Anatolian languages where theory predicts them. The Anatolian 
languages may enjoy with regard to the laryngeals somewhat the arbiter 
status of Sanskrit in the nineteenth century, even though it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that laryngeals have vanished from Anatolian in 
certain positions (cf. Watkins 1975:1-26), and may have persisted else- 
where as, for example, in Albanian (Hamp 1965a). It may not be too 

much to say that, at least in part, our future understanding of the 

PIE laryngeals will directly benefit from an increase in our understand- 
ing of the Anatolian branch. For example, Watkins (1972:10, 28, fn. 11) 
has shown that the lack of assibilation in Hitt. tiyanzi "they place" 
(one might have expected *Styanat, cf. Stus, Gk. Zeüs + *dydu-s), exact- 
ly parallel to Lat. (con-)diunt "they build", is due to the presence of 
a laryngeal in the zero-grade of the root, IE *dhei-y-ont-, cf. Gk. ti- 
Onur + *dhesı-. Further such examples will lend greater credence to 

the correspondence PIE *e : Anatolian 6. 


10.2. To elucidate not merely the behavior but also the inherent 
phonological nature of the PIE laryngeals (i.e., what were they?), we 
must turn to typological comparisons. There have been many efforts 
along this line (Bomhard 1980; Colarusso 1975:394-8; Keiler 1970; Leh- 
mann 1952; Sapir 1938). The task is in principle simple. We must find 
segments in other languages that behave like PIE laryngeals. Here we 
must realize that we know not merely the phonotactics of the PIE laryn- 
geals, but their history as well. Roughly, the laryngeals went through 
three stages: (1) an early period when they persisted in all positions 
and did not color contiguous vowels, (2) a later stage when they persist- 
ed in some positions, were possibly lost in others with compensatory 
lengthening of preceding vowel, and colored contiguous vowels (attested 
in the Anatolian languages, with relics elsewhere, cf. Gk. $6up + *aw- 
d-6r or *sew-d-ör, Alb. hap, Gk. ano + *94€p- [Hamp 1965a:125, §4.1.1]), 
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and (3) a late, dialectal stage in which they color contiguous vowels, 
are lost with compensatory lengthening of a precedina vowel and vanish 
elsewhere (attested in the non-Anatolian branches with exception of 

the relict forms mentioned in [2]). To a phonologist, such a history 
tells a great deal. We must find typologically parallel sounds, i.e., 
they must have the phonological or historical ability to be stable and 
phonologically inactive, and then be able to undergo changes that pre- 
serve their stability while enabling them to color vowels, and finally 
undergo yet further changes which lead to total instability and loss. 
This is a considerable amount of information when coupled with the ac- 
tual vowel-coloring properties which we know the laryngeals to have had, 
particularly if we construe such vowel-coloring as due to simple phono- 
logical assimilation, and I see little reason not to. With all this as 
a starting point, we shall see that the NWC languages provide a complex, 
but remarkably detailed and convincing account of what the PIE laryngeals 
may have been like and how they vanished. 


10.3. First, we must note that there have been some false or mis- 
leading parallels drawn between NWC and PIE with respect to the laryn- 
geals. Kuipers (1960:105) compares Kabardian /w/ and /y/ with the PIE 
laryngeals (though we shall see that his comparison of /h/ with them is 
more to the point), cf. (22). 


(22) Kabardian Laryngeal-like Developments: 
fey/ > [1] /ay/ + [el 
/ew/ > [ü] /aw/ + [5] 


The NWC glides exhibit loss, with compensatory lengthening of a preced- 
ing vowel after coloring thereof. Effects like this due to glides have 
been postulated in limited conditions for PIE (cf. Benveniste 1935:63, 
with *rey-y- > *röy-, Ved. räy-, vs. *rey-ey- > *rey-t-s, Ved. rayi-h, 
and Schmitt-Brandt [1967:48, 48], with *g¥y,wo- + Gk. Bios, vs. *gWeywo- 


+ Lat. vivus, and *bhw,ti- > Gk. ovous VS. "bh wtt- > Skt. bhüti-h), 
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but such processes are controversial and are overshadowed by the effects 
of the laryngeals. The trouble with Kabardian glide effects is that /w/, 
for example, produces [ë] only when the preceding vowel is already low, 
i.e., when it is an /a/. A preceding /e/ is raised, backed and rounded 
to [u], the /w/ combining with this [u] as length. This coloring is 
basically different from that observed for the PIE laryngeals. For PIE 
*e1 no coloring is observed, merely lengthening. For zo: and *e, both 
*e and *o are mapped into *a, for *əs into *ü. Thus, when coloring oc- 
curs in PIE, it is without regard to the original character of the vow- 
el affected. This is not the case with the NWC glides, nor do we find 
simple lengthening without coloring. The NWC glides do not, therefore, 
afford a true parallel with the PIE laryngeals. 


10.4. Vowel coloring and lenathening involve only one main proc- 
ess in NWC: occasional lowering of a /e/ to /a/, and then lowering of 
this and any original /a/'s below their usual "low" articulatory target 
by a prolongation of their articulatory gesture, i.e., by lengthening. 
There are three sources for this process (Colarusso in press; 1975:312- 
29; Kuipers 1960:32-9). 


10.5. In the Circassian languages, /-a-a-/ yields [a] or [a], de- 
pending upon consonantal environment, both being long as though two mo- 
rae were involved (cf. [13b,c], in 87.2). The same is true in Ubykh, 
(cf. [13d], in 87.2). This is the first source of long /a/ in NWC lan- 
guages. This process does not occur in the Abkhaz-Abaza branch. 


10.6. There is strong evidence that /h/ in /ah/ sequences can have 
the same effect as the second /a/ in /aa/ (Colarusso in press: 1975:323- 
8, 390-3; Kuipers 1960:33-4, 37-8). This effect is largely confined to 
the Circassian languages, cf. (23). 


(23) Circassian Initial /h/: 
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Bzhedukh: 

a. /hadega/ > [hadtge] "Adyghe, Circassian" 

b.  /hadega/ + /ahdeda/ + [ädide] 

/haqeA/ + [haqu’a] "mind, intellect" (Arabic loan) 
/hageA/ + /ahgeA/ + [aqu A` ] 


Au 


Ubykh has this effect to a very limited extent, cf. (24). 


(24) Ubykh Initial /h/: 


a. /hàdəğa/ + [ hade*ga* ] "Adyghe, Circassian" 
b.  /hàdeja/ + /Ahdeda/ + [àde^$a^] 
/adaga/ > Lade*ga* ] éd. 
d. /hày/ > [hày] "no" 
e. /həndà/ + [ he"ndà^ ] "today, now" 


(24b) shows vowel-lengthening due to /h/ in Ubykh. (24c) shows a vari- 
ant without initial /h/, and (24d, e) show forms in which initial /h/ 
does not undergo metathesis and vowel-lengthening consequently does not 
occur. /h/, at least in Circassian, seems to be a glide, ([-consonan- 
tal]), and is subject to inversion as is /y/. Thus one has Bzh. /s-ye- 
wena/ "my-possessive prefix-house" = "my house" (alienable possession) 
> /s-ey-wena/ + [sTwüna]. For /h/ word boundary, /#/, can act (option- 
ally) as a consonant. For non-initial /h/ Kabardian presents clear ev- 
idence in the form of its nominal plural marker /-ha/ (Kuipers tbid.: 
37-8), cf. West Circ. /-xa/, Bzh. and Shapsugh /-y^a/. Thus, one has 


Kab. /Xx'e-r/ "man-definite" = "the man", but /X?'e-ha-r/ "man-pl-def" = 
"the men". Here no metathesis takes place, this being true even when 
the stem ends in a consonant, cf. /x’e-z-ha-r/ "man-old-pl-def" = "the 


old men". Morphological conditioning is at play. both here and in the 
examples in (25) where /-ha-/ is suffixed to a pronominal or possessive 
suffix. 
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(25) Kabardian /-ha-/ in Prefixes: 
a.  /f-ya-tx-e-0/ "it-he-write-trans-pres" = "he is writing it" 


/O-ya-ha-ty-e-0/ > /Ü-y-ha-tx-e-9/ + /-y-ah-tx-e-0/ > [ v8ty ] 


"they are writing it" 


c.  /fÜ-ye-ty-e-n$/ "it-he-write-trans-future" = "he is to write 
it" 

d.  /Ü-ye-ha-txy-e-n$/ + /-y-ha-ty-e-n$/ + /Q-y-ah-ty-e-n$/ ^ 
[ yatytn$] 

e.  /-ye-wena/ "his-poss-house" = "his house" 


f.  /Q-ye-ha-wena/ + /Q-y-ha-wena/ > /Q-y-ah-wena/ > [ yäwüne] 
"their house" 


The same morphologically conditioned metathesis is at work with /-y-/ 


in such forms as /ce-ya/ + /c-ya/ + /c-ay/ "wool-the one of" = "Cher- 
keska" (lit. "the one of wool"), /da-ya/ + /d-ya/ + /d-ay/ "nut-the 
one of" = "nut tree" (Kuipers ibid.:36). 


10.7. [a] in Circassian from /ah/ or /ha/ is distinct from the 
one derived from /-a-a-/ in that the former persists as a lona vowel 
even when not stressed (cf. [23b, d] and [25d, f]), whereas the latter 
does not, cf. (26b). 


(26) Circassian [a] Shortening: 


Bzhedukh: 

a.  /qh"a-a-5Y/ > [qhwàšv] "pig-its-place" = "pigsty" 

b.  /qhWa-a-$Y-£*way-ar/ + [ghWaSvS?Wéyer] "pig-its-place-dirty- 
def" = "the dirty pigsty" 


All persistent [8]'s are, therefore, underlyingly /ha/, if initial or 
preserved in this sequence in related morphemes (as with the Kabardian 
plural /-ha/), or underlyingly /-ah/, if in the sequence /Cah/. This 
is not a case of fallacious reasoning: "if some persistent [a]'s are 
/ha/ or /ah/, then all must be," i.e., "if some A's are B, then all A's 
are B." Underlying forms are hypotheses made by the lanauage learner 
to facilitate his task. Economy dictates, therefore, that if there is 
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no data that suggest otherwise, the learner will dispose of A and use 

B along with the rule B > A to organize his grammar. Thus, a Bzhedukh 
child hearing the word [nätrèf] "maize" will posit the underlying form 
/nahtref/. Given such learning strategies and their crucial role in 
determining the underlying forms of a language, the "original" long vow- 
els of PIE are highly suspect. Since PIE had the well-developed lenath- 
ening processes due to loss of laryngeals and possibly glides (cf. §10. 
3), it would be very likely that the original long vowels would have 
been due to loss of earlier laryngeals or other compensatory lenthening 
processes. Certainly original long vowels would have been possible, 

but PIE indirectly attests to generations of speakers interpreting long 
vowels as due to the loss of some segment. This makes it highly likely 
that the original long vowels had a similar basis. We shall return to 
the possibility of an "older generation" of laryngeals below (cf. §13). 


10.8. The arguments used for non-initial /-ha-/ in Circassian 
have limited application to Ubykh (Colarusso 1975:325-8), largely be- 
cause [a]'s persist in Ubykh regardless of stress. Most Ubykh [a]'s 
appear to be /-a-a-/ sequences (cf. [13d]). In old compounds this 
morphology is moribund and often [äl's are shortened, thus [yabà] (< 
/ÿaabè/) alternates with /ÿabè/ "strong, hard" (Vogt 1963:34). Histor- 


ically, a sequence of vowel plus /h/ seems to have been involved in the 
plural affixes, cf. (27). 


(27) Ubykh Plural Morphemes: 


a.  /se-we-n-t"-n/ "me-you-he-give-pres" = "he gives me to you" 
/se-we-n&-t"-n/ + */se-we-n-ah-t"-n/ "they give me to you" 

c.  /tYe-we-n-t"-à-n/ < */ZYe-we-n-t"-h-n/ or */ÉYo-wo-n-tw-5h-n/ 
"us-you-he-give-pl-pres" = "he gives us to you" 

d. /a-tdt-n/ "the-man-obl" = "the man" (oblique) 

e.  /a-tét-n-a/ < */a-tdt-n-h/ or */a-tdt-n-ah/ "the men" (oblique) 

i /se-CYà/ "my-horse" = "my horse" 


g.  /se-aw-CYà/ (> [socY8^ ]) + */se-h-w-CY3/ or */se-eh-w-CYà/ 
"my horses" (for */-w-/, cf. Circ. /-ye-/ possessive affix). 
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The reconstructions of the Ubykh plural morphemes in (27b, c, e, g) 

are based upon the reasonable assumption that these are cognate with 
Kab. /-ha/, Bzh. /-yha/ (nouns), /-y'/ (verbs), /-ha-/ (verbal and 
possessive affixes), (Proto-Circ. */-ha/, */-h/). The reconstruction 
of the Ubykh /-a-/ plural as */-h-/ is the most likely, for, as we 
shall see, there is evidence in Abkhaz to lead us to expect that */-sh-/ 
would have coincided with */-ah-/ at an early stage. What is interest- 
ing about the Ubykh plural is the evidence which it provides for the 
reflex of a syllabified */h/, viz., we find a low vowel, /a/. This 
taken together with the fact that the /h/ in /ah/ in Circassian behaves 
in a fashion highly similar to the second /a/ in /aa/ is very strong 
evidence that the NWC low vowel shares some phonological feature with 
this laryngeal, viz., they are both [+low] (Colarusso in press; 1975: 
403-9; 1978). We have strong typological evidence, therefore, that 
some of the PIE laryngeals may have been [+low]. 


10.9. The articulatory gesture behind [+low] is an opening of the 
oral cavity to enhance resonance. In this state only two articulatory 
zones remain at which any degree of consonantal closure may be obtained: 
the pharynx, which we will examine with Abkhaz, and the larynx. Thus, 
if /?/ is made like a vowel, with open oral cavity, and is [-continuant, 
-sonorant] (contrary to conventional notions of the laryngeals as sono- 
rants), then the only way these manner features may be fulfilled is 
through action at the larynx, i.e., its phonation must be stopped. A 
glottal check is the result. This use of the larynx is particularly 
clear for laryngeals that are [+low], but is true for other types as 
well, though these are rare, cf. Abadzakh West Circassian /?Yaara/ 
"boy", with [thigh] /?Y/, cf. Bzh. /&Vaara/ id. In a few lanauages 
/?/ may be [*syllabic]. When syllabified it can yield a low vowel, 
usually [a], neither front nor back. There are examples of this. One, 
from Bella Coola (Colarusso in press; 1975:398-402), involves dissimila- 
tion in glide sequences, cf. (28). 
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(28) Bella Coola Glide Dissimilation: 


underlying form /yy/  /ww/ /?2?/ 

glide dissimilation /y?/ — /w?/ -- 

syllabification p /u?/ /a?/ 

vowel-lowering before a laryngeal /e?/ /o?/ /a?/ (older 
speakers) 

loss and lengthening [8] [o] [8] (younger) 


10.10. In PIE there is a striking parallel: Hitt. eëzi : aganat 
"he is" : "they are". This is sometimes viewed as paradigmatic (Polomé 
1965:30-1, fn. 131), a type of metaphony, but the forms cited for this 
are probably based upon a Hittite tendency to write indifferently either 
e or a when /a/ alone is involved, cf. Hitt. henkan "death, plague, etc." 
where almost surely a *e, is involved and the vowel should be a, cf. Gk. 
*ank- (dv-ayu-n [Benveniste 1935:154-5]), PGmc. *anxtö- (OHG. ächta, 
OE. oht "hostile pursuit, persecution" [Walde-Hofmann 1965/2:152-5]). 
Furthermore, this vowel alternation is part of a set in Hittite occur- 
ring just where laryngeal theory predicts an alternation of *eieC- : 
*o1C-, Cf. *eied- (Hitt. ed- "to eat") : *eid- (Hitt. ad-anzi "they 
eat"), *gıep- (Hitt. ep-zi "he takes") : *eip- (Hitt. ap-anzi "they 
take"). In such cases where e vs. a carries a phonemic load, the scribes 
seem to have been more consistent. Many Indo-Europeanists have assumed 
that *ə, = */?/, so that Hitt. aganat < */?s-on-t-i/ with syllabic */?/ 
(cf., for example, Hamp 1965a:124; Winter 1965c:193, fn. 13 [with */?s- 
nti/]). The Greek vocalism has caused some concern and has been viewed 
as an analogical restitution from the e-grade singular (Cowgill 1965: 
167-9): Attic éort "he is", etot "they are" + Séeuo (cf. Myc. e-e-si), 
Dor. évtt, non-Attic &övr-, with assumed developments *esentt + *ehenti 
+ Xéevré > Dor. évré, and *esönti > *ehónti > non-Attic édvt-. Note, 
however, that *e: gives evidence of vocalizing to e elsewhere in Greek, 
e.g., ¿ôw "I eat" (*e1ed-), eönöus pf. part. (*e1de-eid-). Thus, Hittite 
and Greek differ in their vocalization of */?/ (*ei). Surprisingly, we 
find typological evidence from the NWC languages for precisely this dif- 
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ference as well. 


10.11. We saw that Bella Coola /?/ acted as a glide and vocalized 
as [a]. But whether a given laryngeal is treated as a glide or a con- 
sonant or is vocalised as a low or a mid vowel seems to be language 
specific. Hence, we spoke of consonantal articulations in the laryn- 
geal region, contrary to most accepted theory. In the Circassian lan- 
guages we saw that the laryngeal /h/ acted like a glide, undeaoina me- 
tathesis as did /y/. West Circassian /?/ and /?"/ never behave as 
glides, but pattern exactly like consonants, thus Bzh. /?a/ "hand", 
never */a?/ or *[5], /t'?wə/ "two", never */t’s?W/. In East Circassian, 
however, the last word gives evidence that in this branch Proto-Circas- 
Sian */?"/ was treated as a alide, thus Kab. /t?ew/ "two" + */t?a?W/ <+ 
*/t?'?"e/, with glide-metathesis as with /h/ and /y/. Note also, that 
the Kabardian form shows no evidence of lowering before */?w/, i.e., we 
do not find */t’aw/. No lowering is found before the glottal stops in 
West Circassian either, cf. Bzh. /e-?"e/ "his lips" + /e-?"/, never 
*/a-?"/, and /e-?a/ "his hand" + /e-?/, never */a-?/. Therefore, /?/ 
is one segment that we can expect to vocalize as either [e] or [a], 
just as the evidence in Greek and Hittite suggest. This stands as a 
well-attested typological tendency. In effect we are dealing with a 
laryngeal that is [-high, -back, -low, *consonantall, a kind of conso- 
nantal /e/ or, within the NWC languages, the consonantal counterpart to 
/e/ since this is also [-high, -back, -low]. Note that, if a larynaeal 
were to be consonantal and non-low, it would have to be non-back, other- 
wise it would be some sort of velar or uvular occlusive. Therefore, 
our theory of laryngeals (cf. Colarusso forthcoming e for further de- 
tails) provides an elegant explanation for the fact that consonantal, 
non-low /?/ in the Circassian languages shows no coloring effects, i.e., 
its feature matrix consists of all negative feature specifications as 
far as point of articulation features are concerned. In this sense, 
the lucky choice of the notation "o", at least for *gı, in PIE is quite 


accurate:  *e, was apparently a consonantal form of a schwa-like segment 
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(at least /ə/ in the NWC sense as a mere syllabic peak with no inherent 
coloring), though of course there need not have been a true schwa vowel 
counterpart in the PIE phonemic inventory. Such a PIE */?/, or perhaps 
better */?°/ or */?°/ would have behaved like the other laryngeals, syl- 
labifying or vanishing with compensatory lengthening of a preceding vow- 
el, but having no vowel-coloring effects. Only in one dialect branch, 
Anatolian, did PIE *ə, have a syllabic allophone that was [*low]. When 
it was syllabified in Hellenic, it yielded the expected front, mid vow- 
el form Zei, Gk. "e". 


10.12. From the NWC evidence we may conclude that /?/ is a prime 
candidate for PIE *9,, an equation often made (Bomhard 1980; Lehmann 
1952:108; Sturtevant 1951). /h/ is an excellent candidate for *a,, if 
one wishes to posit another a-coloring laryngeal. Bomhard (1980), in 
an interesting typological study, and following Hopper (1977a:49-50), 
Lehmann (op. eit.:108) and Sturtevant (op. cit.:876), has equated Ze, 
with /h/, but *e; with /x/, a voiceless velar or uvular spirant. Clear- 
ly if one posits two a-coloring laryngeals, there must be a difference 
between them, but we will argue later against either velar or uvular 
interpretations of any laryngeal (cf. 815). Finally, *əs, the most 
enigmatic laryngeal, is often interpreted as a voiced velar or uvular 
spirant with non-distinctive rounding, /y/ + [y"]. This too we shall 
argue against later. Although there is no precise parallel to this 
laryngeal among the NWC languages, there is much data on rounding: Kab. 
/c’ek’w/ "little" + [c’ıuk’W], Bzh. /a-?¥a/ "his lips" + [oo?"], /šhə-w/ 
"horse-predicative" = "being on horseback/a horseman" > [Sha]. That a 
feature [+round] was part of Sa: is indicated by the fact that it left 
an intervocalic /-w-/ in a number of languages when it was syllabified 
but followed by a vowel, cf. *dees-m- (Attic 6¢é6uuc), *dos4-en- (Cypr. 
Sorevau, Skt. davdne) (Martinet 1953). To find evidence for a laryngeal 
segment with o-color, we have to turn briefly to the North American In- 
dian language Tonkawa (Hoijer 1946), which has a system of Schwebeablaut 
(based on deletion processes, cf. §8.5), and traces of three vowel-col- 
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oring laryngeals, which have been preserved in certain positions as /h/ 
(Calvert Watkins p.c.), cf. (29). 


(29) Tonkawa Laryngeals and Schwebeablaut (Hoijer op. eit.:293-5): 


a. /yamaxa-/ root: "to paint the face" 

b.  /yamxa-no?/ "he is painting his face" 

c.  /ke-ymaxa-no?/ (/k&-maxa-no?/ ?) "he is painting my face" 

d.  /yakap-/ root: “to hit" 

e.  /ke-ykap-o?/ (/k&-kap-o?/ ?) "he hits me" 

f.  /yaka-kap-o?/ + /yaka-ykap-o?/ "he hits him repeatedly", 
CVCV- reduplication and glide + 0/V C. 

g.  /hepa-/ root: "to fall" (e-coloring) 


h. | /x&-pa-co?/ + /xa-hpa-co?/ "several fall hard" 
i. | /hapi-/ root: "to attack" (a-coloring) 

j.  /kà-pi-lo?/ < /ke-hpi-lo?/ "they attack me" 

k. | /hO6?oxaw-/ root: "to steal" (o-coloring) 


/k6-?oxaw-o?/ + /ke-h?oxaw-o?/ "he steals me" 


Forms (29a-f) exhibit Schwebeablaut through syncope, (29f) also showing 
the conditions for glide-loss. (29q-1) exhibit the coloring effects of 
the three laryngeals that must have been present in Proto-Tonkawa, (29g, 
h) e-coloring, (29i, j) a-coloring, (29k, 1) o-coloring. (29g, i, k) 
also indicate that these earlier laryngeals colored the first vowel of 
the root as well. Finally, the loss of /h/ in,(29h, j, 1) is precisely 
parallel to the loss of /y/ in (29f), indicating that the three Proto- 
Tonkawa "laryngeals" were in fact just that, laryngeal glides. Crucial 
for our purposes is the fact that Tonkawa is a sort of North American 
Hittite: the laryngeals persist as /h/. Of course, there are instances 
of persistent *ss in Anatolian as well, cf. Hitt. kastäi, Luw. #ašša- 
"bone" (Gk. dotéov), Luw. hawi-, Hier. Luw. hawis "sheep" (Lat. ovis) 
(Puhvel 1965:88), though of course the orthography does not tell us the 
value of 5. The NWC languages together with Tonkawa point toward a seg- 
ment [+low, tround] for *es, i.e., something like /h"/ or /?"/. We may 
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safely conclude, therefore, that there is strong typological evidence 
that the PIE "laryngeals" were indeed laryngeals at some point in their 
history. 


10.13. The only real challenge to our analysis of the PIE laryn- 
geals seems to come from some of the Salishan languages, where pharyn- 
geals can be seen to lower vowels or color them to [a] (Mattina 1979). 
This seems, however, to be largely a co-articulatory effect. The ges- 
ture for [+constricted pharynx] pulls the tongue body somewhat down and 
back as the tongue root is pulled back (Colarusso 1975:337; Perkell 
1972:136, 139, fn. 21). Thus, while low vowels are not pharynaealized, 
the low back vowels are near the pharynx and one seems to find a kind 
of gestural assimilation between low back vowels and pharyngeals. This 
may be viewed as a process similar to the palatalizing of velar stops 
to palato-alveolar affricates, rather than to palatal stops, cf. (30). 


(30) Types of Palatalization: 












































a. velar > palatal: k i SS kY i 
+high +high +high +high 
+back -back -back -back 

b. velar > palato-alveolar affricate: 

k i > ë i 
+high +high +high +high 
+back -back -back -back 

+coronal 


+delayed release 


Thus, while (30a) may be in some abstract sense the simpler phonological 
change, (30b) is actually far more common due, apparently, to ease of 
articulation. Note that the pharyngeals in NWC fail to lower vowels 
(Colarusso in press; 1975:338-9), contrary to some claims (Kuipers 1960: 
22-3), cf. Kabardian where both /s/, /a/ and [a] are found next to /h/, 
/dahen/ "to carry something with someone's help", /deban/ "to enter (a 
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narrow space)", [daha] + /O-de-he-a-ah/ "he-into-enter-in-past" = "he 
entered (a narrow space)". In some of the Northeast Caucasian languages 
with pharyngealized vowels (Colarusso in press; 1975:341-4; Catford 
1977:294-5), vowel height is independent of pharynaealization, thus 
Tsakhur has both /u/ and /ü/ (pharyngealized) opposed to /a/ and /à/ 
(Ibragimov 1974:34-7). Therefore, it may not be necessary to produce 
low, back vowels around pharyngeals, but it may be easy. Nevertheless, 
the most straightforward source, and also an easy one (unlike [30a]), 
for low vowels are the larynaeals, and we may feel confident that we 
have some very strong arguments in favor of [+low, tround} PIE laryn- 
geals, at least at stage 3 of their history when they were coloring vow- 
els and vanishing. So much for the synchronic nature of the laryngeals 
in late PIE. We must turn now to typological considerations of the pos- 
sible sources of laryngeals, i.e., we must find typological parallels 

to the 3 stages of the history of the PIE laryngeals which we outlined 
in 810.2. 


11. Typological Parallels in the NWC Languages for the Origin and 
History of the PIE Laryngeals: 


11.1. The NWC languages show that pharyngeals can give rise to 
laryngeals. It seems that pharyngeals are the only articulation that 
can combine with [+low] to produce multiply articulated consonants, all 
other zones of articulation not permitting a radical constriction of 
the oral cavity without conflicting with the open oral cavity charac- 
teristic of [*1ow] (Colarusso 1975:405-8; 1978). Furthermore, we should 
expect laryngeals, if they are non-syllabic vowel-like segments, to oc- 
cur with any of the modifications which we find with vowels. For exam- 
ple, since we find nasalized vowels, we might expect to find nasalized 
laryngeals and in fact in Nenets Samoyed we find a nasalized IW, op- 
posed to a plain /?/ (Terešenko 1966a:377). Since we find pharyngeal- 
ized vowels in some Salishan languages (Mattina 1979) and a few North- 
east Caucasian languages (cf. §810.13, 11.5), we should also expect to 
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find pharyngealized larynaeals, which we do. Such laryngeals are usu- 
ally [*1ow], perhaps as a result of the synergistic effects between 
pharyngeals and low vowels which we discussed in §10.13. Unlike nasal- 
ization, however, pharyngealization is not merely a secondary resonance 
feature, but also represents a distinct articulatory zone. Thus, pha- 
ryngealized laryngeals have the status of multiply articulated conso- 
nants, much like African /kp/ or Georgian /t'k'/ or /t?q?/ (Colarusso 
in press). Such multiply articulated segments are found in a number of 
languages. The Northeast Caucasian language Chechen (Nakh sub-group) 
has many pharyngealized consonants, among which is a pharyngealized 
glottal stop, /?/, opposed to /?/ (Catford 1970:2). The North American 
Wakashan family has a similar contrast, cf. Nitinat with /9?/ vs. plain 
/h/ and /?/, and the closely related Nootka with both /bh/ and Wei vs. 
/h/ and /?/ (Jacobsen 1969:125-7) (it is not clear whether these are 
[+low] pharyngeals or pharyngealized laryngeals, in which case they 
would be better written as /h/ and /?/ respectively). In the NWC lan- 
guages a similar tendency may be seen in the West Circassian tendency 
to realize pharyngeals with a distinct laryngeal component, /h/ > [hh], 
/$/ (only in Arabic loans) + [SA] or [A]. Similar tendencies occur in 
the Ashkharwa dialect of Abkhaz (Colarusso in press, 1975:181; Catford 
1970, 1972; Allen 1965a:119; Lomtatidze 1954:11ff.), /h/ + [h], [hh] or 
[h], /ç/ > [f], [SA] or [A]. The Ashkharwa tendencies seem to have been 
generalized in the other Abkhaz dialects to more or less obligatory pho- 
nological rules. The pharyngeals, therefore, seem to have been the 
source of the laryngeals in the other Abkhaz dialects. 


11.2. In an Anatolian dialect of Abkhaz (Dumézil 1967:10), Proto- 
Abkhaz-Abaza (PAA) */h/ has yielded /h/. Elsewhere, */h/ is preserved, 
along with its rounded counterpart */h"/ which persists even in Anato- 
lian Abkhaz. The fate of */T/ has been different. Although it is pre- 
served as an underlying, systematic phoneme, /4?/, this /T/ is realized 
in the Bzyb, Abzhwi(-Samurzakan) and Anatolian dialects as [a], perhaps 
[A], rendered in the national orthography as aa. This laryngeal real- 
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ization of /T/, just like the laryngeal /h/ in Circassian, causes lower- 
ing and lengthening of a vowel. There are two facts that point to /S/ 
as underlying aa. First, there is a rule spread throughout the NWC 
group that voices a verbal index when it occurs immediately before a 
transitive verb root that begins with a voiced segment. Thus, /-s-/ 

"I" becomes /-z-/ in the Abkhaz form /y-s-bà-wyt?/ "it/them-I-see-pres" 
- "I see it/them". With /-h-/ "we" in this position, one would expect 
/-°-/. One finds instead a lowered and lengthened vowel (ByazWba 1971: 
76); €f» (31); 


(31) Abkhaz Verbal Index-Voicing: 


a.  /y-s-bà-wyt?/ "it/them-I-see-pres" = "I see it/them" (under- 
lying form) 


b.  /yesbàwyt?/ e-epenthesis 


/yezbówyt?/ index-voicing and vowel-coloring 


d. /yazboyt? / glide-loss and compensatory lengthening 

e. /y-h-ba-wyt’/ "it/them-we-see-pres" = "we see it/them" (under- 
lying form) 

f.  /yehbàwyt?/ e-epenthesis 

g.  /yetbawyt?/ index-voicing 

h.  /yeRbàwyt?'/ ?-lowering 

5 /yahbowyt’?/ vowel-coloring: a-coloring of /3/ before /f/ and 
o-coloring of /a/ before /w/ 

7: /yaböyt?/ glide-loss and compensatory lengthening 


The derivation in (3le-j) is the only natural way to account for an [š] 
where one would have expected */s£/. Note that in (31i) the rule of 
vowel-coloring treats /f/(« /T/) just like a glide. So too in (31j), 
both /f/ and /w/ vanish, with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel. /f/ in Abkhaz, once produced, is obviously treated as a glide. 
We may note that the form /w-ah-bót?/(» /w-h-ba-wt?/ ?) "we see you 
(masc.)" in Anatolian Abkhaz (Dumézil op. eit.:31, 830) is either an 
error or an icon elicited in its underlying form. The following assim- 
ilations show further evidence that /S/ underlies aa (Bgazba 1964:110): 
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Abzhwi ataac"a (/a-tafc¥a/) + Bzyb /a-tahévà/ "family", Abzhwi ax’aax- 
tra (/a-x"Sax"t-ra/ or /a-x"a€x"t-ra/) + Bzyb /a-x"hax"t-ra/ "to trade; 
trade", Bzyb /a-k’dlha-ra/ > Abzhwi ak’dlaara (/a-k'el?a-ra/) "opening". 
Finally, Abaza and Ashkharwa Abkhaz /fa/ corresponds to Bzyb and Abzhwi 
aa, Cf. Abaza, Ashkharwa /-rfa/ agentive suffix, Bzyb and Abzhwi -raa, 
Abaza and Ashkharwa /-Sa-/ "down, back, beneath" (prefix on verbs), 
Bzyb and Abzhwi -aa-, Abaza /-Sa-/ prefix on verbs denoting either 
"hither" direction of activity or activity distant from the speaker, 
Ashkharwa /-Ta-/ "hither", Bzyb and Abzhwi -aa- "hither", all prefixes 
on verbs. Abaza forms with /T/ are even rendered into Abkhaz linguis- 
tic works by means of aa (Bgazba op. ett.:145), Abaza /h"sesa-r$a/ 
"maiden" written as Z"sesa-raa. 


11.3. The second fact pointing to /T/ as underlying aa is the 
fact that we know aa cannot be /aa/ because there is a pan-Abkhaz-Abaza 
rule which simplifies all vowel sequences by deleting the first vowel. 
Thus, we can have Bzyb /s-xà/ "my head", /a-xà/ "the head", but in a 
root which itself begins in a vowel we have Bzyb /s-ah/ "my prince", 
/ah/ "prince/the prince" (/a-ah/ "the prince" > /ah/). Abkhaz aa, 
therefore, must contain a consonant. It is clear from this considera- 
tion and those in the preceding section that we must posit /T/ as an 
underlying abstract segment in Bzyb and Abzhwi Abkhaz. 


11.4. The preceding sections have shown that one of the most like- 
ly antecedents to a laryngeal is an earlier pharyngeal. Of course, 
there are numerous instances of PIE *p and Se becomina /h/ in a number 
of daughter languages, but these segments cannot be of concern to us 
here because they appear to be preserved within the mother language at 
all recoverable stages of its history. Therefore, to gain a further 
understanding of how the PIE laryngeals may have evolved, we must look 
closely at the behavior of pharyngeals, in particular how they differ 
from laryngeals. It is in this way that we may find evidence that ear- 
lier pharyngeals underly some of the PIE laryngeals. 
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11.5. Pharyngeals and pharyngealized segments have a rather sur- 
prising property: they front things, vowels especially. This is the 
"emphatic softening" of Trubetzkoy (1931:10-2; 1958:124) (cf. Colarusso 
1975:336-45; 1978). This is a phonetic effect. Pharyngealization pro- 
duces a low frequency, formant-like noise of considerable power, this 
being responsible for the "muddy", "thick", or "dark" quality often 
attributed to such sounds. When combined with other formants, however, 
such a low formant mimics the low formant characteristic of front vow- 
els and other sonorants made in the front of the mouth, the results be- 
ing often interpreted as fronting. Such effects are surprisingly wide- 
spread. In some Northeast Caucasian languages pharyngealized vowels 
(b) occur. In certain dialects, these have been reinterpreted as front 
vowels, Tsakhur /t?'óx/ + dial. /t?óx/ "rope", Rutulian /gät’/ > dial. 
/g8t?/ "cat" (1) (Jeirani§vili 1959:343). The same effect is apparent 
in some Interior Salishan languages, cf. Columbian /hácem/ > [hácom] 
(Kinkade 1967), and in the history of Semitic, cf. (32) (Colarusso 1978). 


(32) Semitic Emphatic Softening (Pharyngeal Fronting): 


Akkadian: 

a.  /ipte/ + /ipté/ < */iptab/ "he opened" (peti "to open") 

b. /bélu/ + */baSlu/ "lord, owner, possessor" 

C. /er&bu/ + */Taräbu/ "to enter" (with vowel harmony) 

Hebrew: 

d.  /hebsir/ + /hasér/ "to cause to be lacking" 

e.  /heyla/ + /gala/ "to wander, go into exile, depart" (/g/ is 
inherently pharyngealized) 

Mandaic: 

f. /tét/ + */taht/ "under" 

g.  /r&mà/ + */rafma/ "thunder" 


The NWC languages follow suit. Ubykh, with its numerous pharyngealized 
uvulars and labials, offers excellent examples. In (33) spectrographic 
data has been used (Colarusso 1975:219-92, 341; 1978) to determine the 
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quantitative shift in the first two formants of the target vowel, /e/. 
The effect is one of fronting. 


(33) Ubykh Pharyngeal Fronting: 


word environment Fy Fo target 
/xèma/ x m 850Hz 1, 700Hz Gerd 
/xeme / x m 550Hz 1,200Hz [a ] 


Thus we have /xèma/ "stranger" + [xemà], but /xemà/ "harvest" + [x md] 
where the [=°] almost gives the impression of [e]. In Abzhwi and Bzyb 
Abkhaz this same effect has worked within a pharyngeal segment itself. 
Thus, we have PAA */sw/ realized as [W], i.e., a pharyngealized [u] in 
Abzhwi and reinterpreted as /y"/ in Bzyb, cf. Ashkharwa /a-m¢¥d/ "road", 
Abaza /mçwà/, Abzhwi /a-mt"à/ + [amywè], Bzyb /a-my¥d/. It is evident 
that Bzyb has reinterpreted this pharyngeal as a rounded /y/ because 

in certain Bzyb forms dissimilation has unrounded an earlier /Sw/, and 
when this happens we get /y/ rather than the /T/, aa, that we should 
expect if this segment were still an underlying pharyngeal, cf. Bzyb 
/a-z¥yan/ vs. Abzhwi /à-Zwçwan/ "sky", Bzyb /à-t’Vsya/ vs. Abzhwi /a- 
t'"et"a/ "horn" (Bgazba 1964:112-4). There are a few Bzyb forms in 
which /yw/ has syllabified to produce front vowels, cf. Bzyb [wu] + 
/wy¥/ < */w89/ "race", [au] + /ay¥/ + */at"/ "clothes moth", [92«à] 

+ Jaywzwa/(?) + */Swazvè/ "twenty". Thus, we may conclude that the 
pharyngeals have the rather remarkable property of being the only seg- 
ments that can be intimately associated both with low vowels and with 
front vowels, high, mid and low. This unique combination of properties 
will have important consequences for our theories about the PIE laryn- 
geals. 


11.6. A final point about the NWC pharyngeals is their tendency 
toward skewing in both their synchronic and diachronic development. In 
(34) we see how certain members of the PAA pharyngeal system are pre- 
served while others tend toward low laryngeals or toward fronted glides. 
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(34) Proto-Abkhaz-Abaza Pharyngeal Developments: 


PAA Abaza Ashkharwa Bzyb Abzhwi Anatolian 
*/h/ — /h/ /h/G([bl][hh][hn)  /t/ /h/ /h/ 

&/9/  /S/ S/S TERRI LAD /6/ŒRD  /S/CRD — /S/( AD 
&/bW/ — /b-/  /hwW/ /hw/ /hw/ It 

&/Qu/ — /Qu/ Jeu /W/ /e(Quqbh Zeu/t cl lup 


PNWC */h/ was preserved in Circassian, but was lowered in Ubykh to /h/, 
cf. Bzh. /haw/ "no", Ubykh /hay/ (PNWC */ha-/), while */¢/ was lowered 
to Circ. /?/, but was preserved in Ubykh to eventually become a pharyn- 
gealized uvular, cf. Bzh. /?aaya/ "bad", Kab. /?ay/, Ubykh /(me-)yvà/ 
(PNWC */-Säa-ya/ for Circassian, */-Se-wà/ for Ubykh). Both PNWC pharyn- 
geals were preserved in early PAA and became pharyngealized uvulars, cf. 
Ubykh /qwapxè/ "foster child" (lit. "son - fosterling") < */(q"a-)py3/ 
+ PNWC */pe-95/ "son - fosterling", Bzh. /p??"e/ "student, foster child" 
+ PNWC */pe-w-935/, Bzyb /à-x"pha/ + */à-qVepxa/ + */&-qWo-pxa/ (lit. 
"the-son-fosterling") + PNWC */pe-9a/. Thus, the history of the pharyn- 
geals can be complex and varying, some persisting and others shifting 
into front glide or vowel forms or low laryngeal forms. The pharyngeal 
zone is, therefore, very rich phonologically and can present us with a 
wealth of possibilities in our typological study of the PIE laryngeals. 


11.7. We may now reinterpret our 3 stages in the history of the 
PIE laryngeals ($10.2). In stage (1), when the PIE laryngeals were 
stable and showed no vowel-coloring, they were likely to have been 
pharyngeal spirants (cf. Gamkrelidze 1968:96). In stage (2), when they 
were persistent in most positions, but showed vowel-coloring effects 
(cf. Anatolian), they were likely to have been multiply articulated 
pharyngeals, i.e., pharyngeal-laryngeal spirants. Such segments are 
stable, but can show vowel-coloring effects. Finally, in stage (3), 
when they were no longer stable, but colored vowels, were syllabified 
in some dialects in certain positions, and were lost with compensatory 
lengthening of a preceding vowel, they had become laryngeals. If Zei 
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were */?/, then it is possible, though there is little evidence for this 
(cf. 813.4), that this came from a yet earlier */9/ via pharyngeal front- 
ing to a laryngeal (cf. PNWC */9/ + Circ. /?/, which has no coloring). 
PIE *e, may go back to a stage (1) */h/ or */S/, which as *[hn] or *[Sf] 
in Anlaut in Hittite would have persisted, while PIE *e, may always have 
been */h/, vanishing in Hittite as it did elsewhere. Both laryngeals 
would have been a-coloring. PIE *əs may have been */?w/ or */hvw/, but 
both may have gone back to some sort of rounded pharyngeal, either */hw/ 
or */SW/. We shall now briefly survey some of the PIE material to see 
to what extent data from the daughter languages square with our notions 
of a complex and rich history behind the laryngeals. 


12. PIE Evidence for a Complex Laryngeal History: 


12.1. The following section is set forth with some reluctance 
since it might be construed by some as a license to start wildly spec- 
ulating about the number of PIE laryngeals and concocting unsound ety- 
mologies. Clearly the single most important guide to sound historical 
work is sober attention to the data. Furthermore, if we now have a 
good notion as to the type of laryngeals that might have lain behind 
PIE *91, *92, *93, why bother speculating about earlier antecedents? 
First, we do know something about the history of the PIE laryngeals 
(the 3 stages), and any account of these segments should explain their 
past as well. Second, there is nagging evidence from the daughter lan- 
guages that some of the facts may be best explained by several varieties 
of laryngeals, hence the old questions as to how many laryngeal there 
were. Thus, a cautious investigation is warranted. 


12.2. For many workers the Anatolian data on laryngeals take pre- 
cedence over any internal patterns the larynaeals may be assumed to have 
taken: thus, the debate over whether or not PIE could have vowel ini- 
tial roots, or whether these too began in a laryngeal that has not been 
preserved in Anatolian. Yet, the laryngeals were first posited on the 
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basis of internal evidence alone. Some workers have recognized the lim- 
its of Anatolian and have posited more than 3 laryngeals on the basis 

of patterns within PIE (Puhvel 1965:92). One of these laryngeals, lost 
in Anatolian, has even gained some currency, viz., *e, (Polomé 1965:13ff; 
Kuryłowicz 1935:28-30). Thus, we have Se: in Hitt. hanti "in front, 
before, separately", hanza "foreside, front", Lat. ante "before", Gk. 
åvté "over, against" (PIE *e;ent-), but Se, in Hitt. ap(p)a "afterwards", 
Lyc. epn, Hier. Luw. apan, Gk. and "from", dy "backwards, back, again", 
Lat. ab "from", absque "without", Alb. hap (Vaccarizzo /yáp-/, Sophikö 
/háp-/) "open" (PIE *e,ep-[o]). The Albanian forms may even have pre- 
served So, (Hamp 1965a:125, 84.1.1). 


12.3. There is a tendency in the literature to attribute phonolo- 
gical behavior to a single laryngeal rather than to a phonological fea- 
ture characterizing a class of laryngeals. Reconstructing a feature, 
rather than a segment, though strange, is phonologically quite sound 
and natural. For example, Winter (1965b:109-11, 113) argues for *gei 
+ *gh in Indo-Iranian, being skeptical of Soa: in Lat. ego, Gk. Eyu(v), 
Skt. aham. He takes Skt. mahä, mahi-, Gk. uéya as reflecting *megəi-Ə2, 
with *-e» an old collective. This is probably correct as Tokh. B maka, 
makäts (gen.) is inflected as a plural. Gk. uéyeSos probably reflects 
the simple stem in *megei-dh-o-s. He chooses, however, to ignore the 
vocalic evidence for *e; in the Greek forms yvasos, yvasuös in favor of 
a stem *gen-ei-. One expects the syllabic form of *e2 to yield Gk. a, 
that of *ei Gk. e. He also ignores the -a- in Gk. Suyatnp and takes 
the -a- in Tokharian from words for "mother" and "father", but the sim- 
ple fact is that if *ə, had been involved, one would have expected Tokh. 
A *tköcar or *ckécar, B *tköcer, rather than A ckäcar, B tkäcer (cf. 
also Hamp 1970 for further efforts to find *ei here). This is to ignore 
attested facts, however, for analogical speculations, something to be 
done only with the utmost caution. Furthermore, it is not necessary. 
The evidence indicates that *o1, *e2, and *əs all aspirate a preceding 
voiced stop in Indo-Iranian. The proper conclusion is not that only 
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one of these really does this, the others being illusory, but rather 
that all three share some feature that is responsible for this phenom- 
enon. Though a form *eieg-ei-, *eig-oei- may underly the forms for "I", 
it is better to posit *eieg-es- and variants as *es is defined on the 
basis of non-alternating *o and there are no known forms *egé, etc. 
(Goth. ik is from the unstressed PGmc. *Zka(n), the stressed *éka(n) > 
Olce. ek [Hempel 1966:51-2], and not from *ike(n)). Thus, we have 
*91g-e93- (theme II) + Gk. éyw(v), *eieg-os- (theme I) + Skt. ahdm, 

Arm. es, and probably Hitt. ugga (/ek"k"a/ or /eg"a/ < *eiek?-es-, with 
*ə, [+round]). Theme I would have given Lat. *eg and II Lat. *gö, so 
that leveling or analogical change here would be likely, cf. *eieg-ees 

+ Lat. *egó + ego, via iambic shortening (Buck 1933:95), a form with a 
restored full-grade in the root. Therefore, we seem to have a *es which 
aspirated voiced stops in Indo-Iranian. Various grades of *meg-ei-(e2-) 
seem to account for the daughter forms: *meg-e1- > Skt. mah (can occur 
as an independent word, cf. Lindeman 1970:82; Grassmann 1964:1019), Gk. 
uéyedos, Hitt. mekk¿š (with -kk- or -g- < *-ke,- and perhaps -Z- due to 
the front nature of *ei), *meg-91-22- + Skt. mahi (also an independent 
word, cf. Grassmann 1964:1012; MacDonell 1910:108), Gk. uéyo, Tokh. B 
maka, makäts (gen.), *meg-21-e92- (with analoaically restored full-arade 
in the root) + Skt. maha, *meg-esı- (anal. < *mg-esı-) + Arm. mec. We, 
therefore, seem to have a Sa that has the same effects in Indo-Iranian 
as *93. Finally, *dhug-e;-t&r + Gk. Suyäarnp, Skt. duhitr-, Av. dugedar, 
Tokh. B tkäcer, Arm. dustr (where some idiosyncratic cluster develop- 
ments seem to have led to early loss of laryngeal, cf. Hamp 1970; Winter 
1965b:112-3, for dissenting views). Thus, we can add *e, to the other 
two laryngeals, all three sharina some phonological feature. Given the 
phonological effects in Indo-Iranian, it is likely that we are dealing 
with clusters of the form *g-h-, i.e., that these 3 laryngeals were spi- 
rants (but cf. §§12.4, 16.3). What is of interest is that there is one 
bit of striking evidence that there was another form of *es with quite 
different phonological effects. 
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12.4. The deviant *əs is posited in the verb "to drink", PIE 
*pi-pes-eti + Skt. pibati, Lat. bibo, bibit, Olr. ibid (+ *pibett). 
The Greek root nw- shows *peas-, while ni-C-, nt-V- seem to be built 
upon forms of the zero-grade. In any event the absence of *Bw-, *Bc-, 
Sp (contrary to Cowgill 1965:174) simply indicates, as may be inferred 
from forms such as $uyarnp, uéya, uéyeSos, that *Ce clusters show no 
assimilation in Greek. That *pa3 + b in Sanskrit while *ges + *gh > h 
(Kerns-Schwartz 1940:186f) is phonologically incoherent. No natural 
rules could produce the two processes from the same *9;. If one took 
*es to be */çw/, for instance, one could well imagine a rule that would 
take *g-es- over to *gh- by reanalyzing the spirant nature of */9"/ as 
aspiration in the *g. The sequence of */p-TW-/ would then be expected 
to yield *ph by a similar reinterpretation of */tw/. If the voicing of 
*/çw/ were to cause *p-es- + *b-es-, then one would expect this new *b 
to interact with *əs so that *b-es- + *bh. To obtain *b alone from 
*p-es- one would have to have a rule that in one step voiced the *p 
and deleted the *əs, and this would be quite unnatural. In fact, all 
this works better if we assume a Hopper-Gamkrelidze-Ivanov (H-G-I) 
source feature system for PIE (cf. $3). In this system the root for 
"to drink" would be based upon an immediate */p?/, which would go back 
to a zero-grade of *phegs-. We could quite confidently identify this 
*es with */?w/. The shift *ges + Indo-Iranian *gh would then be rein- 
terpreted as one of *k’93 > *g, i.e., this "as must simply be voiced, 
i.e., */Sw/ (cf. 816.4). The same form of rule would then be operating 
in both changes, namely, a simple anticipatory assimilation of source 
features. This elegant explanation of early PIE source feature assim- 
ilations has not gone unnoticed (cf. Bomhard 1980) and has been one of 
the most striking successes of the H-G-I system. Taken with our possi- 
bilities for multiple laryngeal forms, i.e., both */?w/ and */çw/ forms 
for *93, the overall picture is a rather vivid one. We can similarly 
draw a case for two types of *e2. 


12.5. The voiceless aspirates of Indo-Iranian, and Armenian, (and 
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their Greek 9, 9, x cognates), are generally viewed as late dialectal 
developments. There is strong evidence that laryngeals may be involved 
in some of these. One of the clearest etymologies is "to stand", PIE 
*stego- and other grades: Attic t-otnur, Dor. t-otdur, fut. otãow; At- 
tic otatés, Lat. status, Skt. sthitá-h. Here So: seems simply to have 
caused aspiration in some IE dialects, as seems also to have been the 
case in *dhuge»ter, Gk. Suyarnp, Skt. duhitär-. If we adopt the H-G-I 
system, we must reconstruct PIE *sthea.- and *duk’a.thér. In the first 
*e2 preserves aspiration, but causes no voicing, i.e., it must be voice- 
less, [-lax vocal cords]. In the second, another *ə, simply causes 
voicing, i.e., it must be voiced, [*lax vocal cords]. (In some IE dia- 
lects, e.g., Armenian [Winter 1965b:103-4], there is evidence that all 
the laryngeals went through a stage of having voiceless reflexes. In 
Armenian they all act like voiceless spirants, cf. Arm. ewt‘n "seven", 
Gk. énta, Lat. septem [with Arm. -w- + *-f- < *-p-], Arm. canawt‘ "know", 
Gk. yvwrös [*gn-eos-tó-s], Arm. atawt'k* "prayer" [*plas-ti-], Lat. 
plörö, implörö [*plea3-]. This may be dismissed as a dialect develop- 
ment, especially when it is realized that a simple assimilation process, 
HiC; where 1 assimilates to 2 in source features, may be involved, all 
the Armenian forms involving a sequence *-e-£-. For loss of voicina 
contrasts, we should also keep in mind the collapse of PNWC */h/ and 
*/ç/ into Proto-Abkhaz-Abaza */q/, */av/ [811.6].) We could, therefore, 
reconstruct */stheh-/ with the first *e; = */h/, and */duk’¢thér/ with 
the second *a2 = */9?/. An added advantage to positing pharyngeals is 
their ability to explain the peculiar vocalizations of these laryngeals, 
Skt. +, and a elsewhere, the schwa primum. The a variant would be due 
to a [*1ow] syllabic allophone, e.g., */h/ > [hh] or [h], while the Z 
forms would represent the fronting effects of pharyngeal emphatic sof- 
tening, even when syllabified, as we saw in Bzyb /¢¥/ > [u], e.g., 

Net or *gC- goes to Skt. i. While this analysis may be more complex 
than the classical one with the usual PIE source features, it is none- 
theless straightforward and provides a phonologically natural explana- 
tion for the peculiarities of schwa primum vocalizations. 
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12.6. Having suggested a voiced x voiceless contrast for two types 
of *e2, it should be noted that Anatolian orthographies provide some 
slight evidence for such an opposition (Puhvel 1965:80-6, 92; but cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1967:92-3). There is the variation between Hittite -h- and 
-hh-. Contrary to what would be expected from the Sturtevant Rule, Hitt. 
-hh- corresponds to Lyc. -g-, cf. Hier. Luw. huhas "grandfather", Hitt. 
huhhaé , Lyc. xuga-, though as hypochoristic terms are involved this data 
may have slight probative value. 


12.7. Watkins (1965a:120-1) has called attention to the peculiar 
variations in some forms between the reflexes of what appear to be PIE 
*Ves and Sou, cf. Lith. Zostas "rivermouth; harbor", Lat. östium, de, 
Indo-Iranian ās- (all with *5 + *Ves), vs. OPruss. austo "mouth", OCS. 
usta, Skt. östha- (all with *aw); Lith. Zoga "berry", OCS. (j )agoda 
(PIE *ög- "grow"), vs. Skt. ój-as- "force", ug-rá-h "strong", Av. (aë)- 
aojah- "that with great force", aoï-(i3ta-) superl., Lat. aug-e-ö "to 
increase", Goth. auk-an "to grow", and within Lithuanian itself aug-u 
(PIE *awg- "grow")(Pisani 1947:108); Lith. gúotas "herd" (*5) vs. gaujà 
"troop" (*aw), but Gk. 8ócxo, Botnp, Butwo (with *es and *Va3)3 Lith. 
duobé "pit", dúobti "hollow out" (*5), vs. daubà "aully", OPruss. pa- 
daubis "valley", Goth. diups "deep" (with *ew in Gmc. and therefore 
probably *ow ablaut in Baltic). Lindeman (1967:1190) suggests an alter- 
nation between *eseei-es and a neuter in *-us, *93e9,-us for the varia- 
tion *o- œ% *aw- in the forms seen in "mouth" and its derivatives. While 
clever, this explanation is not available for such verbal forms as 
"grow". À more plausible explanation is that there was some dialectal 
confusion in PIE between *93, *w, *gw and *ve, all highly likely if we 
assume *əs = */?™/, */hw/ or */f¥/. Some interesting laryngeal insights 
may be gained from this hypothesis. First, if we note the apparent *e 
^ *o variation between the Baltic and Germanic forms for "pit", "deep", 
etc., then we may posit a confusion in PIE between */?w/, */w/, */w?/ 
and */?w/, all phonetically highly likely. The cluster variant */dew?ph-, 
(in the H-G-I system), would account then for the rare PIE *b (< */p?/ 
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+ */?ph/, cf. 812.4 where */?"/ has the same effects), while at the 

same time explaining the lack of vowel-coloring, with Lith. duobé, dúob- 
tt going back to an earlier */de?’ph-/ with vowel-coloring. This ex- 
planation receives further unexpected support when it is seen that the 
only other form known to me which seems to have PIE *b may also have 
this rare segment explained by means of a similar confusion between 
*/?€/. */w?/, etc.: thus Gk. dacBodv "smooth" (Hesych.) (*/12?¥-ph-/, 
*/?«|-ph-/), Lat. Zübricus (*/1w?-ph-/), OE. sZipor, Norw. slipra "to 
slide" (*/[s-]1?"-[e]p^-/), OHG. sZzfan (*/[s-]le?[w]-ph-/ ?), with 
leveling among these forms leading to generalization of */p?/ (classic 
*b), and further Lat. Z8vis "smooth" (*/le?w-y-s/), Gk. Aetos (*/1?ew- 
yo-s/), and perhaps OE. Zzm "lime, birdlime" (*/le?[w]-m-/ ?). Our 
theory has an unexpected and highly attractive bonus: we can explain 
nearly all the difficult details of the three forms that clearly con- 
tain a PIE *5 while at the same time showing that this *b is itself due 
to details of a laryngeal, */?w/ or */?/, in combination with some oth- 
er labial stop, which we have chosen in most cases to represent as */ph/ 
(classic *p) where evidence as to its exact nature is lacking. In oth- 
er words, the three clear instances of PIE */p’/ (*b) are the automatic 
result of laryngeal effects that are also needed to explain the diffi- 
cult details of vocalism in the forms in auestion. PIE */p?/ (*b) can, 
therefore, be eliminated altogether. More information may yet be gleaned 
from these *5 % *aw forms. The forms for "grow" indicate that a laryn- 
geal in Anlaut must be overshadowed by a laryngeal in Auslaut, cf. Lat. 
aug-e-ö + *g,ew-g- with a-coloring, but Lith. woga + *esegs-g- with the 
laryngeal in Auslaut dominating. The Sanskrit form ug-rd-h would be 
quite naturally *e»v-g-. Furthemore, the peculiar Hittite form for 
"mouth", aië, may have a similar explanation, also involving varyina 
vowel grades. Lindeman's development, *əseəíi-os + *ahas + *ahes + *aes 
> Hitt. at&, via a series of hypothetical Proto-Anatolian forms, though 
perhaps plausible, is quite ad hoc. Furthermore, it goes against the 
evidence that Auslaut laryngeals dominate in vowel-coloring, as well as 
against the tendency for well-established cases of "o: (of whatever sort) 
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in initial position to be reflected as 2- in Anatolian, cf. Hitt. hagstad 
"bone", Gk. dotéov, Luw. hawi& "sheep" (cf. §§12.9, 13.5, 16.3), (i.e., 
if Lindeman were correct, we would expect Hitt. *het&, Luw. *heë), and 
it relegates the zero-grade forms of the oblique cases, Hitt. 183a8 
(gen.), 835 (dat.-loc.), to the status of peculiar Hittite developments. 
It also leaves the apparent Luwian forms, ai (nom.-acc. sg.), aëë(a-) 
(pl.), without -Z-, quite outside the Proto-Anatolian developments that 
were supposed to have led up to the Hittite forms. Since the material 
for this root outside of Anatolian indicates what we believe to be some 
dialectal variation, and we know that this variation could take place 
even within a dialect, cf. Skt. äs-, óstha-, it seems plausible to as- 
Sume that a similar confusion may lie within Anatolian. The Luwian form, 
aš, would continue directly *e,et"-s (or with */-h¥-/) with this variant 
of *93 vanishing in Auslaut, while Hitt. aiš must reflect a history aiš 
+ *quyá + *g,ewS-s, with vowel cluster simplification in Auslaut and 
with -y- due to the fronting effects of the pharyngeal (cf. §13.2), the 
oblique stem, z33-, being the normal form of a root *ouey-C : *guy-C-V-. 
If our analysis is correct, then the Luwian oblique stem, if it ever 
turns up, should be *ugs-, with the syllabified */9"/ vocalizing to 

-u- (again cf. §13.2). Finally, we may try to trace sets such as Attic 
Tpavua, TLrpworw, lonic toäua (Cowgill 1965:179) back to an alternation 
*/treçw-/ x */tr(e)tw-/ with the first giving the forms in -w-, and the 
second giving -av- through the a-coloring effects of a [+low] allophone 
of */S/, cf. Gk. Suyarnp, probably with */9/ (cf. 8812.3, 16.2). 


12.8. It is clear that most forms of *e3 vanish in Auslaut in 
Anatolian, *e,e$?"- in Lat. ds, Luw. aš, */phe?w-/ in Gk. (ne-Inw-(na), 
Hitt. paë-z1 "he takes a swallow" (Winter 1965c:197), undetermined in 
*deas- in Gk. (6t-)6w-(ut) "give", Hitt. daz "he takes", as well as in 
C V, */ph?4-/ in Hitt. pa&-zi "he drinks, swallows" (Bomhard 1980), 
Lat. bibit, Skt. píbati, cf. also the similar loss of *ə, in Hitt. tty- 
anzi "they place" (810.1). Laryngeals other than *e: also appear in 


Anatolian to vanish in Auslaut, though certain assimilatory (?) environ- 
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ments may block this deletion, cf., for example, Hitt. dä-i "he places" 
vs. teh-hi "I place", with variable retention of *91, Gk. tisnur. Not 
all laryngeals, however, vanish in Auslaut, cf. Hitt. weh-zi, wah-zi 
"he turns", weh-anat, wah-anzi "they turn" (no clear cognates outside 
Anatolian), pahhur "fire", Toch. A por (+ *päur), Goth. fön (with -n 
generalized to the nominative from the oblique stem, cf. funins gen., 
Hitt. pahhwent dat. sg.)(Winter 1965c:192) -- though this form may have 
undergone metathesis from *pawhhr, cf. Toch. B püwar, Gk. nüp, Arm. hur, 
Olce. für» (a zero-grade ?) -- Hitt. Zehur "urine", Olce. saurr "male 
semen; impurity, filth" (with metathesis in the full-grade, cf. OHG. 
sou, souwes, OE. sëaw, Olce. söggr [Lehmann 1965:213], and in the zero- 
grade, cf. OIce. surr "sour", OCS. syro "moist, raw", Gk. DEL, Toch. B 
suwam "it rains"), Hitt. mehur "time", Goth. mëi "time, hour, season”, 
OHG. mat "time", OE. mæl "mark, sign, measure, fixed time", Lat. metior 
"to measure, mark off distance (perhaps on a sundial or some other early 
instrument for measuring time)" (Puhvel 1965:89; Gamkrelidze 1968:92), 
the last form with no evidence of metathesis. Winter's efforts to see 
a *es in Hitt. mehur by tentatively comparing it to Lat. moveo "move", 
momentum is semantically less convincing than Puhvel's identification 
and would seem to be motivated by an effort to reduce, unnecessarily, 
all these persistent forms to some type of *es. The coloring of the 
vowel in Goth. méZ points to an e-coloring laryngeal, and this accords 
well with Lat. méttor. The coloring effects of the laryngeal in Hitt. 
pahhur are unclear. Goth. fon suggests o-coloring, while OHG. fiur 
suggests e-coloring. Winter (¿b¿d.) points to the Hittite dissimilation 
of *o before a rounded segment: Hitt. nekuz "evening", Lat. nox; Hitt. 
nekumanza "naked", Goth. nagabs. Thus, he would expect an earlier *Sa- 
hur (+ *sogwr) behind Hitt. Zehur. These dissimilating *o's in Hittite 
are said to be those arising from laryngeal coloring, apophonic *o be- 
ing stable, cf. Hitt. Zakki "he sees", Sekkwent "we see", Goth. sahw, 
séhwum. On a phonological level, however, an /o/, regardless of where 
it came from, should behave consistently. Rather than posit a dissimi- 
lation here for šehur, nekuz, nekumanza, it may be simplest to accept 
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these as e-grades, regardless of the vocalism of their cognates else- 
where. The laryngeal in Sehur, therefore, would be some type of *ei, 
and the Germanic cognates, Olce. saurr, söggr, OHG. sou, etc., would be 
rare cases of indubitable o-grade before a *ə, of some sort. If this 
is correct, we may then readily add Lat. sémen to this series of cog- 
nates. Whatever their coloring effects, and this is by no means a 
settled issue, the laryngeals in these three words -- note too that 
Hittite orthography indicates two kinds, -hh- and -h- -- persist in 
Auslaut and this sets them quite apart from the usual reflexes of PIE 
laryngeals discussed at the outset of this section. I shall examine 
these words, Hitt. pahhur, Sehur, mehur, in more detail in 816.4, where 
I shall suggest a radically different solution to their persistent la- 
ryngeals based upon further NWC parallels. 


12.9. Though Hittite writes hu- in certain words, it is noteworthy 
that the reflexes of all forms of *93 in initial position in Anatolian 
are simple #-, cf. the scanty, but striking, forms Hitt. haëtat "bone", 
Luw. hagSa-, Gk. óoréov, Arm. oskr (all with what is apparently */?"/, 
cf. 813.5 for details), vs. Luw. hawi-, Hier. Luw. hawis "sheep", Lat. 
ovis, but Arm. hoviw "shepherd" (with Arm. h- apparently pointing to 
either */n"/ or */9"/), cf. again 813.5 (data from Puhvel 1965:88; Win- 
ter 1965b:102). One might have expected some indication of rounding in ` 
the Anatolian reflexes. All the more so as there is the initial ku- 
and this is in contrast with w- in some words, cf. Hitt. Auekzi "he con- 
jures; he slaughters" vs. wekzi "he demands" (Puhvel op. cit. "BI, fn. 
21). Some instances of Hitt. Au- clearly reflect the h- reflex of one 
of the *es's of Luw. kawt- or Hitt. hastäi, cf. Hitt. hulana-, hultya 
"wool" (< *esu-2-), Gk. obdos "wooly, woolen" (+ *e5ev-2-), and with 
metathesis Lith. vzZna, Lat. lana, Skt. Amä, Goth. wulla (PGmc. *wulnd 
[+ Xwles-n-e9,]) -- but cf. Dor. Aüvos with *e: -- (Walde and Hofmann 
1965:2.756-7). Other forms show a *g2, cf. Hitt. huwant- "wind", Lat. 
ventus (< *a,w-en-t-), Gk. dnut "breathe hard, blow" (+ *oow-co1-), 


Epic dw (+ *g2ew- ?). Other forms suggest that a type of rounded laryn- 
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geal may be involved: Hitt. Auifzi "he lives", Skt. vdsatt, though 
here too, if we are to compare these forms with Gk. Goin "to sleep, 
pass the night" (+ *g.7-92ew-s-), aor. deca, inf. ápéo(o)av (both < 
*o,w-es- [Hamp 1965b:234]), we may be dealing with a cluster *e»v-. 
Only further research will determine if Hitt. hu- in such forms as 
huekzi involve remnants of an old rounded laryngeal or cluster of la- 
ryngeal plus v. 


12.10. There is another slight indication that rounded laryn- 
geals may have kept their rounding in some Anatolian dialects despite 
the Luwian and Hittite h- reflexes of classic *es, though here too the 
evidence is frustratingly slight. This rounded laryngeal may be rep- 
resented by Lycian q (Puhvel 1965:84-5). Lycian q corresponds to 
Hieroglyphic Luwian Au, Hittite h, and in forms borrowed outside of 
Anatolian to a rounded velar, cf. Lyc. gastti, qanwwetti "punish", 
Hitt. haSkzzzi, hannat "judge", Lyc. qla "chief", Hitt. halanta "head", 
Lyc. tragas (nom. sg.), éraqnti (dat. sg.), Milyan (Lyc. dial.) t£rqqiz 
(nom. sg.) "god" or "Lyciarch" (?), Hier. Luw. Tarhu(nt)- name of 
storm god, Anatolian onomastics Taprovöas, Etruscan Taryu-, Lat. Tar- 
quinius, cf. Hitt. tarh-zi "he conquers" (*e» ?). Therefore, it is 
not impossible that some instances of Luwian Au-, -hu- may represent 
a rounded laryngeal, distinct from the h- reflex of classic *e3. The 
speculations here and in §§12.7, 12.8 might be lightly dismissed if 
it were not for the fact that there is sound evidence for two forms of 
*os elsewhere (8812.2, 12.3, 12.7, 12.8, 12.9, i.e., */?«/, */Sw/ and 
perhaps */hW/). The worth of these hypotheses can only be borne out 
by careful future research. 


13. Evidence for two Generations of Layrngeals in PIE, the PIE Pharyn- 
geals: 


13.1. We argued in S10 for a class of segments, laryngeals, that 
behaved much as do the PIE laryngeals, and in S11 for a class of seg- 
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ments, the pharyngeals, that not merely resembled the laryngeals, but 
could also offer an historical source for them. We noted in particular 
that these pharyngeals could readily vocalize either as a low vowel or 
a front, often high vowel, a unique pattern of vocalization alterna- 
tives. Such a distinctive vocalization pattern would be a powerful 

tool for arguing for earlier pharyngeal forms of laryngeals in PIE if 
variations between front and low vowel forms for laryngeals in syllabic 
position could be found. We have already commented upon the peculiar 
behavior of the so-called schwa primum (812.5): *meg-91-92 + Skt. mahi, 
with ©, but Gk. uéya, uéyac, with a, where a *e; is involved. Such var- 
iable syllabic reflexes may underly other problems of IE philology. 


13.2. Polomé (1965:31, 43 and fn. 195) is reluctant to equate 
Hitt. daluki-, Gk. Goiuxée, Skt. dirghä-, precisely because of the odd 
equation Hitt. -u- ^ Gk. -vc-. If we attribute schwa primum vocalism 
to Sa: (perhaps instances of syllabified */h/ or */9/), then we might 
posit here a form with a distinct pharyngeal: */d|?"g^-/. Its round- 
ing would account for the o-color of the syllabic *Z in both Hittite 
and Greek, as well as the -u- vocalism in Hittite, while its pharyngeal 
nature would account for the high, front vowel, -t-, in Greek. Cf. al- 
so Hitt. kaluti- "line, list" (+ */kISwdhy-/), Gk. #Awors "Spinning, 
line, list" (+ */kle?"dhy-/), xAó9o "spin" (+ */klefwdh-/) (Puhvel 
1965:90). We have already made use of a similar pharyngeal fronting 
in 812.7 to account for the -z- (/y/) in Hitt. az8 "mouth" + *awy% + 
*a,eut-s. 


13.3. While certain front vowels or glides may be due to pharyn- 
geal fronting effects, it is clear that the /-y-/ in the diphthongal 
stems of the Hittite -hî conjugation are not as a class exuded from 
the frequent root final laryngeal (contra Puhvel 1965:91-2; Risch 1955). 
This -Z-, -iy- can be from a *-y(e/o)- present that occurs elsewhere in 
IE, cf. Hitt. dai "he places", tiyanzi "they place", Lat. (con-)diunt 
(§§10.1, 12.8). Furthermore, this *-y- of the present has been shown 
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by Diver (1959) not to have involved a laryngeal. He has shown that in 
this regard it stands opposed to a denominative *-y- which in fact does 
appear to be exuded from a laryngeal, contrast Gk. prAëw, prAnow "love", 
6éw, Show "bind", both with an *-ey- * *-3- alternation, vs. tévu (+ 
*ten-y-), Telow (+ *tetvow + *ten-y-s-), tévw fut., tétaxa perf. (+ 
*ten-, *tn-, respectively) "pay", where simple *-y- is involved. The 
*-y- of the *-y(e/o)- present cannot, and hence the -i-, -iy- of the 
Hittite diphthongal stems need not, have a laryngeal origin. On the 
other hand, the *-y- found in certain denominatives in fact does qo 
back to a laryngeal, which from the front nature of the exuded glide 
and the -e-, -n- vocalism in Greek suggest a development *C?V + *CeV + 
*CeeV + *CeyV, without any necessary pharyngeal involvement (here in 
agreement with Puhvel and Risch as to the behavior of the laryngeal, 
though not as to the general etymology of -y- in these forms). The 
only forms that may have laryngeals are Hitt. kuwāi "ne runs", hüyanzi 
"they run", Gk. ¿mus "to blow, breathe hard" (?) and Hitt. ptddai "he 
flies", Gk. nétouar, mtepdv. In the first, the Greek word is a dubious 
cognate because of its meaning, though some connection may be possible. 
In the second, the Greek forms show no evidence for a laryngeal. Ac- 
cordingly Hitt. pzdda may in fact reflect a laryngeal of the denomina- 
tive, being based upon the noun, meaning "wing (of a bird), feather", 
and go back to an original meaning of *"to take wind". 


13.4. Instances of Sa being preserved in Anatolian are scanty 
(Puhvel 1965:88). One of the few forms with cognates outside Anatolian 
is Hitt. henkan- "death, disease, plague". Unfortunately, these cog- 
nates, where they give evidence for a laryngeal, point toward a *e», 
cf. PGmc. *anxtö > OHG. ächta, Mod. Germ. Acht, OE. öht "hostile pur- 
suit, persecution" (Walde and Hofmann 1965:2.152-5), Gk. àvdyxn "force, 
necessity" (a reduplicated form C1VC2C3- + CyVCo-C:VCoC3-, Cf. Ved. 
jambh- "chew up" > jañjabh-, but with full-grade in the root, cf. Ved. 
gam- "go" + jangam- [MacDonell 1910:390, §545.2b]) + dv-dyx-n + *g2en- 
gzen-k-. Gk. ventap should have been *aveutdp, but this may have been 
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reanalyzed as *a-vextap, with an a-privative on a new root vex-, hence 
vents, vewpós, etc. (but cf. Hammerich 1967:845-7). Other forms -- Olr. 
ec "death", Bret. ankou; OIr. éeen "necessity, anguish", Bret. anken, 
Lat. necö "to kill, murder; slay", Skt. ndgatt; Ir. écht (+ *anktu-) 
"vengeance, murder"; OPruss. nowts "corpse", Goth. naus, nawts (gen.), 
etc. -- point to a remarkable development of the root, but are useless 
in determining the value of any initial laryngeal as they all go back 
to a zero-grade. If Hitt. henkan- really reflects *s2, then one would 
have expected an a-vocalism, *hankan-, cf. harki& "white". It is pos- 
sible that this "irregular" e is merely a scribal artifact, the result 
of a tendency to write indifferently either "e" or "a" in words where 
the contrast carried a low semantic load (cf. 810.10), but it is also 
possible that the writing henkan represents a dialect variant in which 
the initial k- was still fully pharyngeal. If such were the case, this 
h- would not lower vowels, and if it had any coloring effects at all, 
they would likely be fronting. The "standard" Hittite counterpart to 
this h- would likely then be a pharyngeal with a low laryngeal compo- 
nent and would cause vowel-lowering, as is seen in such forms as Aarkz8. 


13.5. We have argued that the PIE laryngeals indeed behaved like 
true laryngeals, [tlow]. We have also seen that there is some evidence, 
some of it strong, that there were several variants of at least two of 
the laryngeals, Ze: and *93. Furthermore, some of the peculiarities of 
PIE vocalism that have been tentatively linked to laryngeals find plau- 
sible explanations if viewed as alternate low or fronted vowels or 
glides arising from pharyngeals. We obtain a simple, yet powerful, 
picture of the PIE laryngeals that have survived into Anatolian, if we 
assume, therefore, that they go back to pharyngeals. Moreover, we may 
now account for those PIE laryngeals that did not survive into Anato- 
lian (with one exception) as being reflexes of original laryngeal sea- 
ments. Thus, the second a-coloring laryngeal, *9,, would go back to 
an original */h/, Sen back to */?/. Given the apophonic parallels be- 
tween NWC and PIE (89.2), such typologically troublesome and unlikely 
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segments as non-apophonic *a could readily be explained as due to this 
*/h/, while original long vowels could go back to compensatory lengthen- 
ing processes that might involve, in part, the loss of early */h/, */?/ 
or */?w/. As original laryngeal segments, */h/, */?/ and */?w/ would 
have been likely to have shown vowel-coloring and perhaps even loss 
with compensatory lengthening in Auslaut even at a very remote epoch 

so that their reflexes in certain forms where ancient morphological 
patterns have been obscured would appear as "original" long vowels and 
the recovery of the underlying laryngeal would be difficult, cf. adjec- 
tives in *-ötös, Lith. ragüotas, OCS. rogato "horned", Gk. 6uvwtds 
"turned, rounded" (Watkins 1965a:120), from an earlier */-e?"-to-s/ 
(2). By having laryngeal allophones in Auslaut, most of the original 
pharyngeals would have been lost in Anatolian, but this would also ex- 
plain why the original laryngeals, */h/, */?/ and */?"/, would have 
disappeared from this branch. Only in Anlaut (really, initially), are 
the reflexes of */?"/ and the rounded pharyngeals conflated in Anato- 
lian. Perhaps, */?"/ took on a pharyngeal articulation in this branch. 
Here, however, Armenian may be of some help. If we assume that on the 
whole pharyngeals were more persistent in most of the IE dialects, then 
we may see a rounded pharyngeal in Arm. hoviw "shepherd", Luw. hawi-, 
Hier. Luw. hawis, Lat. ovis "sheep"; Arm. hot "smell", Lat. odor, Gk. 
Oôw6a perf. and plqpf. We may then assume as a natural phonological 
consequence of the relative instability of the laryngeal segments that 
Arm. Ø- : Hitt. h- represents PIE */?¥-/, cf. Arm. ost "branch", Hitt. 
ha&dwinr, Gk. otos, Goth. asts; Arm. oskr "bone", Hitt. hagtat, Gk. òo- 
téov (data from Winter 1965b:102, 82.1). Ultimately, in some branches 
of Anatolian all laryngeals, including the ones that had been stable, 
may have shifted to h-like sounds and disappeared. Thus, Lydian lacks 
any obvious laryngeals, cf. àarias (Hesych.) the name of a "Tyrant of 
the Lydians". This form may be related to Hitt. Zahhiyalas "warrior" 
(Puhvel 1965:85; Neumann 1961:69-71). 


13.6. This picture of the PIE laryngeals and pharyngeals would 
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closely resemble, therefore, that of the same sounds in the NWC lan- 
guages. Though complex and admittedly speculative, these proposals of- 
fer a wealth of phonologically and typologically sound mechanisms for 
explaining many of the more obscure details of laryngeal theory in PIE. 
These proposals try to do for PIE and its daughters what a generative 
phonologist would try to do for a living language: come up with a rich 
enough underlying structure (proto-forms) and a set of natural rules 
that will be rich enough to account for all the data that cannot be 
morphologically explained away. These goals have led quite naturally 
to a proliferation of PIE laryngeals, quite in contrast to most modern 
efforts in historical work to restrict the number of proto-segments, 
laryngeals in particular, that are posited for PIE. Thus, the present 
proposals may seem quite odd to most Indo-Europeanists. There is some 
typological evidence, however, that suggests strongly that PIE should 
have more segments than present reconstructions give it and that this 
is particularly true of the PIE laryngeals. 


14. The Poverty of the PIE Consonantal System: 


14.1. We have made extensive comparisons between PIE and the NWC 
languages and have found many striking similarities, though these may 
not have been many of the ones usually alluded to. We have also briefly 
gone into some of the history of the NWC languages (88.4). I shall re- 
turn to such considerations here and point out one further striking ty- 
pological improbability associated with the PIE consonantal system as 
it is presently reconstructed. 


14.2. In 89, as a conclusion to our considerations of the various 
sorts of PIE and NWC ablaut, we suggested that the PIE *e x *o vowel 
system was highly marked and that it would be more in accord with the 
overall picture of ablaut if it were reoriented along the lines of the 
NWC vertical vowel system, /o/ x /a/. If we take such a reassessment 
seriously -- and if typological arguments carry any force at all, we 
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certainly should -- then PIE is typologically bizarre in yet another 
way. Languages with vertical vowel systems get that way by a process 
in which older normal vowels have given up their coloring to adjacent 
consonants (Colarusso 1975:379-85), thus: *Cu + *owu + *CWa, *Co > 
*CWo + *CWq. Two vowels remain at the end of this process, because 

the feature [+low] cannot combine with most consonantal articulations 
and so is left on its original vowel, i.e., as a low /a/. Examples of 
this process can be found in a number of languages: Ethiopic (with the 
old language, Gefez, possibly having had a true vertical vowel system), 
Eth. /kwəl/ "all", Ar. /kull/, Syr. /kol/, Hebr. 55, 515 /kOI/, Ug. Ei, 
Akk. kullatu; Eth. /?əxw/ "brother", ESA "hs Ar. /?ax/, Syr. /?aha/, 
Hebr. nw /?äh/, Ug. ah, Akk. aku (Moscati et al. 1964:39, with "h" as 
x); Northeast Caucasian (Avar-Andi-Dido branch) Ginukh (Hinukh) /?aq?“e/ 
"mouse", Dido /?aq'u/; Ginukh /yWede/ "day", Dido /yudi/, where Dido 
reflects the earlier state (Lomtadze 1963:20-1). The Ginukh develop- 
ment shows that a vertical vowel system need not be the final result. 
Nevertheless, vertical systems only seem to come about in this way. 
Some of the simplest NWC etymologies demonstrating this might be PNWC 
*/éu/ or */cu/ "ox" (we are dealing here with an early neutralization 
of */é/ and */c/ before a rounded vowel), Bzh. /éwə/, Kab. /ve/ (+ 
*/zwə/ [cf. Kuipers 1975:30, §32]), Ubykh /c¥3/, Bzyb /a-c¥/, Abaza 
/ewa/; PNWC */t’a’ü/ "two", Bzh. /t’?Wo/, Kab. /t’ow/, Ubykh /t’a’wd/, 
Abkhaz /çwà/ (+ */t'q"5/), Abaza /çw-/. As a result of such processes, 
the consonantal system always shows many secondary articulations, such 
as rounding, palatalization, or advancing of the tongue root (a type of 
palatalization exhibited by Ubykh and Abkhaz-Abaza uvulars). Such sec- 
ondary articulations are found in Manambu of the Ndu family (Allen and 
Hurd 1972), with rounded labials and velars, this New Guinea family con- 
taining the only other vertical vowel systems extant (ibid.; Pike 1964). 
In the NWC family, such a process has producéd some of the largest con- 
sonantal inventories known, with numerous types of multiply articulated 
consonants, cf. Ubykh (35) with 81 consonants (Colarusso 1975:119, 438; 
1977:92; Vogt 1963:13), and the Apsuy sub-dialect of Ashkharwa Abkhaz 
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(36) with 71 (Colarusso 1975:445; Lomtatidze 1954:29). 


(35) Ubykh Consonantal Inventory: 
Labials 


p b p? f - m W 
Pharyngealized p b ES = v m w 
Alveolars t d Lp D d 
Rounded ER" age up 
Affricates, Spirants (Laminal) e 2 G^ is z 
Rounded CH Sc ek: e ^ 2 
Apicalized G 2 C s Z 
Alveo-palatals (Rounded) = = - EN å 2M 
Palato-alveolars (Laminal) ey St “Gry Y DI 
Retroflexed e 3 S^ S z 
Laterals - - x? q | 
Palatals kY gY KE y g y 
Velars (Rounded) KW oy kW" = 
Uvulars (Advanced Tongue Root) qY - qY xY yY 
Plain q - a X y 
Rounded q" - SCH: wy 
Pharyngealized q - SC: x y 
Pharyngealized, Rounded qM  - qM XML C uw 
Laryngeal h 


14.3. In other words, the PIE consonantal system is very impover- 
ished when compared to its vowel system if the NWC and Ndu languages are 
a reliable typological guide, as they seem to be. The historical proc- 
esses that lead to vertical vowel systems will not create consonantal 
series at new points of articulation, but they will create numerous se- 
ries with secondary articulations. It is these that are missing from 
PIE as it now stands, with the sole exception of the rounded ("labio-") 
velars. I do not wish to suggest that people should go hunting for 
rounded alveolars, etc., in PIE, but rather that any laryngeal or pha- 
ryngeal consonants that are proposed should be quite naturally expected 
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to have rounded counterparts. Indeed, an absence of these, rather than 

Simplifying the picture, would introduce a degree of typological marked- 
ness. This paucity of secondary articulations is a striking typological 
anomaly that has gone unrecognized because of our previously poor under- 
standing of vertical two-vowel systems and their historical origins. 


(36) Consonantal Inventory of Apsuy Sub-Dialect of Ashkharwa Abkhaz: 


Labials po» Be RE uw fom W 
Alveolars t ox n r 
Rounded t" dV t?wW 

Affricates, Spirants (Laminal) e 3 ei d Zz 

Apicalized, Rounded CN ZW  C?W SM ZW 
Alveo-palatals, Rounded - - - SN ZW 
Palato-alveolars (Laminal) CY AY (UY SY y 

Retroflexed Cr dr. HO ES 2 

Retroflexed, Rounded - - EN P$ 

Laterals X À x - = | 
Palatals Ki gY k?Y yY - d 
Velars kg k y - 

Rounded kW ok ke aye = 

Uvulars (Advanded Tongue Root) - - q'Y xY vi 

Plain - - Q x y 

Rounded - - qx y 

Pharyngealized - =- =- X = 

Rounded - = = XW - 

Pharyngeals h Ç 

Rounded hw: "e 


15. The Velar Hypothesis of the PIE Laryngeals: 


15.1. Most current typological works on the PIE laryngeals posit 
a */x/ for *e; and a */y/ for *e; (Bomhard 1980; Hamp 1965a; Lehmann 
1952:107-8; Sapir 1938:269-74). Gamkrelidze (1968) is virtually alone 
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in taking the PIE laryngeals to be pharyngeals but he too views the 
Anatolian laryngeal reflexes as velar spirants, albeit dialectal devel- 
opments. Much of the force behind this assumption derives from Hittite 
orthographic considerations (Puhvel 1965:84-6; Lehmann op. cit. :197, 
§14.7). This is a difficult issue, but much of it boils down to the 
fact that Hittite laryngeals are usually rendered into Greek by some 
sort of velar, x, y, less often y. Thus, (data from Puhvel) Hitt. 
Hazzi : Gk. Kaovos, Hitt. Hilakku : Gk. Kırında. This is generally the 
mode of transcription for cuneiform into Greek, but cf. Ptolemy's 
KoAxts, probably Urartean Kulhai, Xaßwpas : Habur, also rendered as 
'ABópac. Sometimes the same words turn up in different Greek forms, 
depending upon their path of transmission, so, for example, Anatolian 
Harran(u) : Gk. Képpar (via Anatolia), but Gk. Xappäv via Hebr. yon 
/Haran/. The picture is further muddied by such variants as Mdcnn 
"Inta Or “Inna for Hurrian Hebat, cf. the name (Pudu)hepa (?). This 
suggests a considerable amount of confusion on the part of the Greeks 
in trying to render alien sounds. We should note that a velar was used 
to denote a voiced pharyngeal: Gk. Tata : Hebr. aty /Tazzä/, Gk. Touop- 
pa : Hebr. nany /Sëämorä/. Velars in Greek do not, therefore, rule out 
possible pharyngeals. Hittite loans into Ugaritic should show a x ^ h 
ù h contrast, hopefully, since Ugaritic made phonemic use of such a set 
of oppositions. Unfortunately, the few Hittite loans that occur are 
ambiguous (Puhvel op. eit.:83): hty "Hittite", ktë "silver" (reg. Se- 
mitic ksp, cf. Hebr. 405 /kesef/), the latter probably a Hattic borrow- 
ing; the Sumerogram for Hattusas means "silver city". 


15.2. This frustrating mixture of forms occurs right within Ana- 
tolian itself: (data from Puhvel) Hitt. kilami : hilammar "gate build- 
ing", Z3hiSaza : 18kigaza (neut. nom. iFkida- "back"). These may be 
signs of dialect mixture, but this k x # confusion is a common one 
throughout this area, cf. OBabyl. hissatum : kissatum "forced service", 
NAssyr. hanasu : kanäëu "subject oneself", LBabyl. tamäku : tamähu (no 
gloss), Hurrian keëk/ht, heëk/hi at Boghazköy, g&h-p at Ras Shamra, 
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"chair" (cf. the Hurrian loan into Ugaritic, khé , and Hittite, k¢ghi- 
[ta]-), Hattic Kat(t)ahha&S, Hatahhaë, Katahgaë, Hataggaë, etc., "Queen" 
(name of a goddess). Such fluctuations over space and through time 
strongly suggests unsettled scribal conventions for representing sounds 
alien to the cuneiform syllabary, originally taken from Sumerian, a lan- 
guage poor in gutturals. Taken together with the Greek transcriptions, 
any hope of deducing the phonological nature of the Anatolian laryngeals 
from the orthographic evidence seems fairly remote, 


15.3. Abandoning orthographic concerns, we must ask ourselves if 
it is typologically possible that velar or uvular spirants could have 
been associated with the pharyngeals and laryngeals that we have seen 
are likely to underly the PIE laryngeals. Unfortunately, to complicate 
the picture yet further, the answer is "yes". Fortunately, however, 
the relationship between all these sounds is well defined. The velars, 
uvulars and laryngeals do not seem to be phonologically interrelated in 
any way in the NWC languages. On the other hand, the PNWC uvulars have 
in Abkhaz-Abaza become pharyngeals, while the original pharyngeals, a- 
gain in Abkhaz-Abaza and in part in Ubykh, have become pharyngealized 
uvulars (Colarusso 1978), cf. (37) and (38). 


(37) PNWC Uvular > Pharyngeal Shift in Abkhaz-Abaza: 
PNWC */p(e/a)-/ "son", */-x(e/a)-/ "female, young woman" 
a */pe-w-xe/ > Bzh. /pxWa/ "daughter" 
b.  */pe-xe/ > Shapsugh WCir. /pxe/ tid. 
*/pe-y-xa-/ * Ubykh /pxYà(dek'")/ "young girl" 
*/pe-xa/ + Abaza /pha/, Abkhaz /a-pha/ "daughter" 


a N 


PNWC */-qh(à/à)-/ "pear" 

e.  */w-qhàó-/ + Bzh. /qhwə(Zə)/ "pear" 
f.  */y-qhà/ + Ubykh /xYà/ 

g.  */qhà/ + Abkhaz /a-ha/ 
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(38) PNWC Pharyngeal + Pharyngealized Uvular Shift in Abkhaz-Abaza 
and Ubykh (cf. §11.6): 


PNWC */-Ca-/ "gray/blue/green" 
a.  */Ta-/ + Ubykh /Ya-q'à/ "blue/green" (/-q!à/ a color suffix) 


b. */w-Sa/ + Bzyb /à-XV"a/, "gray/blue, ash-colored", Abzhwui 
/a-x"a/ 


PNWC */x(9/a)ha/ "mountain" 


c.  */Xeha/ + */-xha/ + Bzh. /q"e$Sha/ "mountain side, mountain 
forest" 


d.  */Xxehà/ + */Aha/ + Bzyb /à-$Yxa/ "mountain", Abzhwui /à-$Yxa/ 


e.  */Xxabà/ + */xaha/ + */Xxayhà/ > Ubykh /4ayà/ "mountain forest" 


The shift of uvular spirants to pharyngeals must not be merely language 
specific, but due to some underlying phonological or phonetic cause, 
Since the same shift sets Hebrew and Syriac apart from the other Semit- 
ic languages, cf. Hebr. nx /?äh/ "brother", Syr. /?ahä/, vs. Ar. c! 
/?ax] (cf. 814.2). 


15.4. It is important to keep in mind, however, that while there 
are typological grounds for deriving pharyngeals from earlier uvulars, 
uvulars in themselves will not exhibit the vowel-coloring effects that 
are characteristic of the PIE laryngeals. In the NWC languages, the 
uvulars as [*back] segments color vowels [+back]. No lowering is ob- 
served. If the PIE laryngeals were something like */x/, */y/, */x*/, 
*/yw/, part of the velar and labio-velar series and colored vowels as 
part of their velar nature, then we would expect the IE velar and labio- 
velar stops to do the same. This objection is the phonological basis 
behind Watkins' (1965b:182-3) rejection of the velar theory of the PIE 
laryngeals. The striking point observed by Watkins is that the laryn- 
geal *e, does not pattern like the other labio-velars in Italic. The 
Italic development is PIE *gh” + Proto-Italic *x" + Lat. /w/, cf. Lat. 
/niwem/, /woweö/, with non-lengthening, non-coloring /w/. If PIE *es 
were */y"/, then one would have expected */yW/ > */w/, with the same 
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effects as Proto-Italic *x” (+ PIE *gh”). One might wish to attribute 
the laryngeal behavior of these hypothetical (labio-)velar laryngeals 

to their spirant nature, thus distinguishing them from the (labio-)ve- 
lar stops. Watkins' argument eliminates this possibility, however, 
Since the reflex of the PIE eg hl is a spirant as well in Italic, and 
here it is clear that the laryngeal behaves distinctly from this reflex. 
This is a strong argument, therefore, that the PIE laryngeals were not 
(labio-)velar spirants. 


15.5. There is some strong evidence, however, that despite the 
Italic considerations some laryngeals did have velar allophones in some 
of the daughter languages. Martinet (1953; 1955a; 1955b; 1956; 1957a; 
see Watkins op. cit.:181 for discussion) has called attention to appar- 
ent velar reflexes of laryngeals in Italic, cf. Lat. -trīx + *-tryes, 
Skt. -trt, Lat. senätus + *sen-ee;-to-s, senex + *sen-eo,-s. The gen- 
eral assumption here is that a laryngeal, probably */x/, is dissimilat- 
ed to k because of the following s. This is impressive in light of par- 
allel Armenian (Winter 1965b:103-5) and Tocharian (1965c:206-10) evi- 
dence. In Armenian *-gy- > ë* in *-y(e/o)- presents, just as *-k¥y- + 
ë‘, cf. aë‘k° "eyes" (+ *ok®-y-), an old dual with later plural -k‘ (+ 
*_s) added, cf. Gk. ôooe, Toch. B es; note Arm. akn "eye" + *ak'-n < 
*ok®-, without this cluster and its effects. The laryngeal parallels 
are canawt‘ "known", Ganaé‘em "I know" (+ *gn-es-ye-m), atawt'k* "prayer", 
ata&‘em "I implore" + *pZ-93-ye-m. Furthermore, in certain nouns * + 
k/___*s, where the *s has later gone to zero, cf. Arm. mukn "mouse", Gk. 
ws, Lat. müs, Arm. jukn (/dzukn/) "fish", Gk. ixsüs, OPruss. suckans, 
from *mues, and *( )ĝhugs, respectively. There are also s and k en- 
largements of various inflectional forms in Tocharian where a *e may 
underly them (s may be of analogical origin [idid. :209]), cf. Toch. B 
kwa- "to call", vs. kaka preterite-subjunctive "be called" + *kwaka 
(for loss of -w- cf. the labial umlaut in imperatives: B pokkäka, A 
p, kükeüm) , where kwa- + *ghw-(e)e-, Skt. hávate "call", part. hütd-, 


OCS. zwati "call", kaka + *ghw-g-g. Thus, in Tocharian it seems that 
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*-9-9- > -aka-, with velar stops emerging through dissimilation before 
a spirant, in this case another laryngeal, much as with the dissimila- 
tion before (*)s in Latin and Armenian. Clearly, we must be prepared 
to accept velar allophones of some laryngeals. A careful consideration 
of the data, however, shows that this velar, though arising from a la- 
ryngeal, does not itself have laryngeal effects. The Latin forms are 
crucial here, because these are the only reflexes that simply and unam- 
biguously preserve laryngeal coloring and lengthening. It is clear 
that in the shift *sen-eg2-to-s + senatus the *e2 has exhibited its 
normal behavior. In *sen-eg2-s + senex, on the other hand, neither 
coloring nor lengthening is apparent, yet this is just where one clear- 
ly has a velar allophone of *92. Therefore, if there was something a- 
bout a velar that caused laryngeal effects, i.e., if this laryngeal 
were actually a velar, then we would expect the form *senäx or *senäx, 
which, of course, we do not find. The length in -trix is not a force- 
ful counterexample because it could easily represent an earlier *-trix 
with a long vowel restored from a *-trz (Skt. -trz). In short, rather 
than pointing to a velar laryngeal, the Latin evidence merely points to 
a velar allophone for a laryngeal which, because of its velar nature, 
lacks any laryngeal properties. We have two strong arguments, Watkins ' 
and, unintentionally, Martinet's, that the PIE laryngeals could not 
have been velar spirants. 


15.6. The velar allophone of some of the laryngeals remains to be 
accounted for. This is where the pharyngeal to uvular shift which we 
observed in Abkhaz-Abaza and in Ubykh is useful. We can well picture 
a shift, taking the predecessor of Lat. senex as an example, of the fol- 
lowing sort: */sen-eh-s/ + */sen-ex-s/ + */sen-ex-s/ + /seneks/ (senex), 
where the shift of */h/ + */x/ (possibly via */a/) is found in the shift 
from PNWC to PAA, and the shift, */x/ + /x/, is found in going from PAA 
to the Abzhwi dialect (cf. 39b, d). Note, however, that *e; cannot be 
/x/. The only coloring effect that a /x/ can have is a fronting one, 
as we saw with Ubykh (cf. §11.5.[34]), no lowering effects are possible. 
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While /h/ can have fronting effects, it can, in its allophonic possibil- 
itites as [nh] and [n], have lowering effects as well. *g2 cannot, 
therefore, be underlyingly either /x/ or /x/. If we take it to be a 
pharyngeal, however, we can explain its lowering effects as well as its 
tendency to form uvular or velar spirants. The same arguments hold for 
the rounded laryngeal, *93. The tendency to shift either way between 
pharyngeals and pharyngealized uvulars is apparently due to co-articu- 
latory effects, the tongue being somewhat backed with the retraction of 
the tongue root characteristic of pharyngealization. A pharyngealized 
uvular being a complex segment with a difficult articulation, it is 
natural that it be prone to simplification, either to a plain uvular, 

as in Abzhwi Abkhaz, or to a plain velar, as apparently in some dialects 
Of PIE. 


16. Summary of the PIE Laryngeals: 


16.1. Now that we have added another potential exotic specimen, 
a pharyngealized uvular, to the PIE laryngeal zoo, so to speak, it is 
necessary to summarize our conclusions and see if there is any need for 
this new segment as a full-fledged laryngeal phoneme, and not just as 
an allophone. We shall now examine some PIE reconstructions using our 
laryngeal hypotheses. Since many of our arguments pivoted around laryn- 
geal properties as exhibited in assimilatory phenomena involving con- 
sonants, I shall employ the Hopper-Gamkrelidze-Ivanov source feature 
system. This will make the assimilations the simplest and most natural. 


16.2. I argued for the following laryngeals. For *e, in non-as- 
similatory position, I posited */?/, cf. */?és-(th-i)/ "to be": Skt. 
ásti, Lat. est, Goth. ist, Hitt. e8zZ; Gk. elot + *eenst + *ehenst + 
*es-en-; */?s-(é/óÓ)n-th-i/ "they are": Skt. sdnti, Lat. sunt, Goth. 
sind, Hitt. aëanzt, Dor. &vrl  *eenti + *esénti, non-Attic édvt- < 
*ehónt- + *esónt-. For one form of *es I posited */?w/, cf. */phe?w-/, 
*/-phow./ "to drink": Skt. pébati, Lat. bibo, bibit, Olr. ibid, Gk. 
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Tw- EN nUC-3 */de?"ph-/ "deep; hollowed out space"; Lith. duobe 
"pit", duobtt "hollow out", but also the variant */d(e/o)w?ph-/: Lith. 
dauba "gully", OPruss. padaubis "valley", Goth. diups "deep". For *ə, 

I followed earlier workers (Hamp in particular) and posited */h/, */hap-/ 
"after, back, away, from": Gk. dnd, àp, Lat. ab, absque, Hitt. ap(p)a 
"afterwards, again, back", Hier. Luw. apan "back, again", Lyc. epñ, Alb. 
hap-, Vaccarizzo dial. /yáp-/, Sophiko dial. /häp-/ "open". This laryn- 
geal is difficult to recover in any but initial position. It is pos- 
sible that short vowel forms in Sanskrit that never show an Z-vocalism, 
but show signs of a voiceless, spirant laryngeal may give evidence for 
*/h/. */b/, because of pharyngeal fronting effects, would be expected 
to show Z-vocalism (cf. below). Thus, we may have */h/ in */phh(e)1-/ 
"to shine, sparkle": Skt. phalgu-h "reddish, red", Gk. gaAÓveu* Aaunpó- 
veu (Hesych.), Arm. p‘ayZ "shine, brightness", p‘aylem "I shine", p‘at- 
p‘im "I shine, glisten", p‘atp‘atim "I glow, glisten", p‘otp‘otim "I 
shine, sparkle" (Meillet 1936:35), where the numerous Armenian forma- 
tions give evidence of a full-grade which, taken with the Greek form, 
points to an original *a, hence the posited */h/. These constituted 

the older, first generation of PIE laryngeals, partially preserved in 
Albanian, but generally lost elsewhere, even in Anatolian. 


16.3. I then dealt with a series of laryngeals which produced 
voiced aspirates in Indo-Iranian. In the Hopper-Gamkrelidze-Ivanov sys- 
tem, these laryngeals were voiced, producing simple voicing in the pre- 
ceding stop in those dialects that later gave rise to Indo-Iranian. For 
this variety of *e2 I posited */9/, */dyk’¢thér/ "daughter": Gk. Svyd- 
tno, Skt. duhitdr-, Av. dugsdar, Toch. B tkäcer, Arm. dustr. For this 
variety of *es I posited */çw/, */2ek’-IV-/, */?k? -eQ€(-m)/ "I", with 
leveling and analogical restoration of full-grade in the root between 
the reflexes of these forms: Skt. ahdm (*/?ek?-9"-ém/), Lat. ego + 
*ego (analogy at work between *eg [*/?ek'-çw/] and *gö [*/?&? -e2v/]), 
Olce. ek (PGmc. *éka[n]), Gk. Eyulv) (*/2k?-e?"[-m]/), OHitt. vga 
(Lindeman 1970:82, 872), Hitt. uqqa (/ek"k"a/ or /eg"a/, where the ú-, 
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u- point to labialization of the following stop[s]). Voiceless varie- 
ties of these types of laryngeals may have existed, */h/ Lia: and */hW/ 


Gale for */h/, */stheh-/, */sthh-/ "stand": Dor. Ü-otäuL, otdtos, 
Lat. status, Skt. sthitd-h; for */h¥/, perhaps (if we follow Hittite 
orthographic evidence), */sp-b"-/, */sen-b"-/ "strive, gain": Gk. *&vo- 


ur (*/spgp"-m-i/), Skt. sanóti, Hitt. Zanhanzi (both */spp"-én-th-i/), 
Hitt. Sanhat (*/senp"-th-i/) (Puhvel 1965:91-2). It is also possible 
that */h"/ may underlie some of the following forms, where Sanskrit 
shows a rounded realization of a *» in one case and an unexplained -u- 
in another: Skt. sphürj- "burst", Gk. opapayéouar "to burst, crackle", 
Lith. spürgas (with -ùr- possibly pointing to *-re-, Cf. Watkins 1965a: 
117), Lat. spargö (+ *sparagd ?) "to scatter, sprinkle" (Burrow 1965:70- 
1, 83; Meillet 1964:124), where we may posit */sphrh"g-/, */sphb"rg-/ 
variants of a stem; Skt. sphurdti "throbs, quivers", Lith. spirià, Gk. 
onalpw "to gasp (of a dying fish, hence to flop, thrash about)", Lat. 
spernö "to remove, reject", and perhaps Gk. ogatpa "ball" (Buck 1949: 
907), pointing to a stem */sphn"(e)r(-y)-/, perhaps a different vocalic 
grade of the preceding stem. Thus, */h/ and */h¥/ may be considered to 
lie behind at least some of the voiceless aspirates that have developed 
in Indo-Iranian, Greek and Armenian. Their spirant h-like character 
would be responsible for preservation or addition of aspiration in the 
preceding stop. These pharyngeals survive in Anlaut in Anatolian, 
though it is not possible in most cases of Anlaut and never in initiai 
position to distinguish between voiced and voiceless counterparts, cf. 
*/ther(?/h)-/ "conquer": Hitt. tarh(h)-, Lat. -träre, trans, Skt. tirds, 
Av. tard, OIr. tar, Welsh tra-, traw (Hamp 1965b:231; Benveniste 1935: 
151); */(T/h)er-k?’-/ "shining, white": Hitt. harkt3, Gk. dpyns, Lat. 
argentum, Arm. arcat‘ (*harcat‘, with an unstable h- from Saz, cf. Win- 
ter 1965b:102, 82.1); */(SW/hW)ew-/ "sheep": Luw. hawi-, Hier. Luw. 
hawis, Arm. hoviw "shepherd", Lat. ovis "sheep". We should recall that 
Armenian data are crucial for distinguishing between the rounded pharyn- 
geals, as in the last word, and */?w/ in initial position, as the latter 
seems also to have been preserved in initial position in Anatolian, thus 
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*/?q?west)-/ "branch": Hitt. haëdoir, Gk. dtos, Goth. asts, Arm. ost 
(Winter 1965b:102, §2.1; cf. our §§12.7, 12.9, 13.5). 


16.4. In the preceding paragraph we deliberately omitted the *e: 
that caused voiced aspirates in Indo-Iranian. This causes problems, 
because we have used up all our laryngeal candidates without accounting 
for this last change. The simplest thing would be to assume */?/ for 
this and employ some sort of rule, perhaps *C? + *Ch. Unfortunately, 
we must somehow get a voiced segment out of this */?/, unless, of course, 
we revert back to the classical PIE source feature system, to be faced 
again with the problem of why we do not get Skt. *pibhati ov *bibhati 
(cf. 12.4). There is a voiced glottal stop, /2/, ([+1ax vocal cords]), 
in Jingpho (Halle and Stevens 1971:208-9) and Enets Samoyed (Anderson 
p.c.; Teresenko 1966b:440), but these are the only known occurrences of 
this exceedingly rare segment. Though this last exotic possibility can- 
not be ruled out, it is possible that we are dealing with yet another 
form of e-coloring PIE laryngeal here, perhaps */y/. This would be e- 
coloring, voiced, and what is more, as this is not laryngeal, this would 
persist into Anatolian. This */y/ might underly the words for "great, 
big", */mek?-y-(g2-)/: Gk. uéye9oc, uéyas, Skt. mah-, mahi, Hitt. mek- 
kt&. There is some evidence for a voiceless counterpart, */x/, */(s-) 
thex-k?-/, */(s-)thx-k?-/: Skt. sthag- "to cover", Gk. otéyw, Lat. te- 
go. These pharyngealized uvular spirants may also represent those Ana- 
tolian laryngeals that persist in Auslaut. Thus, following the Sturte- 
vant rule for Hittite orthography (but cf. 12.6), we may have */seywr/, 
*/sewyr/ "moist; urine; sour; impurity" (Hitt. Zehur), */meywr/ "measure, 
mark off; time, moment of time" (Hitt. mehur), */pexwr/, */pewxr/ "fire" 
(Hitt. pahhur ) , where the pharyngeal component may account for the e- 
coloring in such forms as Lat. sémen, Goth. mëi, OHG. fitur (cf. 812.8). 
Here too may lie an explanation for the famous alternation of -r-/-h- 
seen in Hitt. wahnu-/warnu- "burn", where the -r- may be an effort to 
render /y/ or a dialect /y/. The general sonority of /y/ among the NWC 
languages would make its confusion with /r/ also a simple and natural 
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explanation for this variation. 


16.5. We are now tentatively suggesting a PIE laryngeal system of 
the sort depicted in (39). Traditional laryngeal equivalents are noted 
near them. 


(39) The Most Elaborate Possible PIE Laryngeal System: 


pharyngealized uvulars (*91) X Y 
pharyngeals (*ə>) h Ç 

rounded (*əs) hM" SM 
laryngeals ("first generation") (ou) h (*91) À 
rounded (*93) QW 


Typologically (39) may seem odd in the absence of plain uvular or velar 
stops and spirants, but it should be noted that this system is very 
Similar to that in Proto-Semitic, where one has only two plain velars, 
*/k/ and */g/, while the other uvulars are all pharyngealized (actually 
pharyngealized velars underlyingly) (Moscati et aZ. 1964:24, §8.3), cf. 
(40). I have modified the traditional Semitic transcription. 


(40) Proto-Semitic '"Gutturals': 


velar k g 2 - 
pharyngealized uvulars (velars) q - X Y 
pharyngeals h € 
laryngeals 1 h 


In the history of PIE the system in (39) would have been successively 
collapsed down toward the laryngeal zone of articulation, at which the 
segments would have become unstable and subsequently vanished. As to 

an earlier, though entirely conjectural, stage of PIE lying behind (39), 
one could envision a system such as that in (41), where the numerous 
pharyngeals of (39) are now spirants in the velar and labio-velar (uvu- 
lar ?) series, while the pharyngealized uvulars are now simple pharyn- 
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geals. 


(41) Earliest or Pre-IE "Gutturals": 


velars kh g k? x Y 
rounded (labio-velars) khw OH k^w xw y" 
pharyngeals h T 
laryngeals T h 
rounded aw 


The system in (41) is very Caucasian looking. Moreover, the shift from 
(41) to (39) has its parallel in the PNWC shift to PAA. It is tempting 
to view all this as an IE-Caucasian areal feature. Subsequent modifica- 
tion and loss of the "laryngeals" in PIE could then be viewed as due to 
spread of the mother tongue beyond this area and consequent simplifica- 
tion by new speakers of what must have seemed a very difficult and 
strange system. 


16.6. The proposals in this paper have been suggestions with which 
Indo-Europeanists may work. Whether or not most of these will bear 
fruit can only be determined by careful comparative work. Surely, in 
many etymologies involving laryngeals insufficient information has sur- 
vived to permit any sure determination of the exact nature of the under- 
lying laryngeal and it is in these cases that the traditional cover sym- 
bols will be used, now and for the forseeable future. It is time, how- 
ever, that more confidence be placed in typological and phonological 
theory and that we view as highly likely, if not assured, that the PIE 
laryngeals were some form of pharyngeal or laryngeal consonant, and 
perhaps even pharyngealized uvulars. The set of possible candidates 
for the PIE laryngeals may be confidently viewed as limited and well 
defined, and the phonological and historical behavior of these forms as 
well understood, albeit complex. The identification of a particular 
reflex within an etymology as a given segment, */h/, */S/, */?V/, etc. 
will only rest on detailed etymological work. Major shifts such as 
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that from the system in (41) to the one in (39) may only be recoverable, 
if at all, through careful systematic considerations or even external 
comparison (cf. Bomhard this volume; 1977). Despite such reservations, 
Indo-Europeanists should now have greater confidence in using the pho- 
nological behavior of pharyngeals, laryngeals and pharyngealized uvulars 
to unravel the difficult and complex patterns found in the reflexes of 
the PIE laryngeals. 
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TYPOLOGY VERSUS RECONSTRUCTION 


GEORGE DUNKEL 
Princeton University 


1. Typology and reconstruction are the two poles of linguistic 
comparison. In the study of literature, religion, etc., the term com- 
parative refers to a process of classification according to shared 
characteristics. But in linguistics, this activity is called typology. 
whereas comparison refers specifically to comparative reconstruction, 
i.e., to the use of the comparative method to recover the common ances- 
tor of presumably related languages.! 

The presumption of genetic relationship is the sine qua non of 
comparative reconstruction; typological dissimilarities are in fact 
commonly ignored if other agreements are systematic enough to indicate 
common descent. In typology, on the other hand, genetic relation is 
of minimal importance. The two fields are thus non-overlapping; by 
nature, each can proceed without reference to the findings of the other. 

But in 1958, R. Jakobson suggested that in cases of disagreement 
between the two, the findings of typology should be more highly valued 
than those of the comparative method: "a conflict between the recon- 
structed state of a language and the general laws which typology dis- 
covers makes the reconstruction questionable."?  Jakobson further pre- 


lHoenigswald 1973:51. 
2Jakobson 1958:23. Similarly, "no diachronic process can be posit- 


ed which violates a universally valid synchronic norm" (Greenberg et al. 
1966:xxiii). 
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sented several instances, which have since become notorious, of the 
seeming incompatibility of reconstructed Indo-European with typological 
facts, e.g., "the one-vowel picture of PIE finds no support in the re- 
corded languages of the world."? The implication was that reconstruc- 
tions should be modified to fit the findings of typology. 


2. Subsequent discussion bifurcated, On the typological side, 
evidence from various corners was adduced for the actual existence of 
one-vowel systems in natural languages. And protests were lodged 
against the typological theoreticians' unaccountable rejection of such 
counter-evidence*; we may refer to A. H. Kuipers' lucid and justifiably 
disgusted presentation "Unique Types and Phonological Universals."® 


3. The other main trend in subsequent discussion was to point 

out that the reconstructed Indo-European to which Jakobson had objected 
was largely a straw man. For what Jakobson found to be typological ly 
unparalleled was not Indo-European as reconstructed by the comparative 
method proper, but rather the brutally reductionist internal reconstrue- 
tions of E. Benveniste and J. Kurytowicz. Although it remains stimu- 
lating, this work is increasingly being rejected of late.® The reasons 
are two. 


3Jakobson, tbid. 

4*Jakobson's rejection of Allen's Abaza material was the first ins- 
tance of this practice (Jakobson 1958:34). 

“Kuipers 1968. Faced with such criticism, Jakobson asserted that 
even if exceptions to the universals were found, "this result cannot 
shake the momentous interest of the inquiry" (Jakobson 1966:268). Even 
if the "momentous interest" was not shaken, the factual basis of Jakob- 
son's claims nonetheless was. 

SAssertions that Benveniste and Kuryłowicz are standard theory are 
either totally unsupported (Jakobson) or refer to Lehmann's Proto-Indo- 
European Phonology. This work is remarkable for its general extremism, 
and for its lack of philological concern with the data; see the selec- 
tion of blunders noted in Hoenigswald (1954). Cf. also the end of the 
quote from Kurytowicz in fn. 8. 
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First, the arbitrary segmentations and regularizations of Benven- 
iste's procrustean "triliteral" root-theory were simply unproductive.” 

Next, the laryngeal theories of Kurytowicz and Benveniste often 
generalized aprioristically beyond the data. That is, just because 
some instances of *th happened to go back to an earlier *£4, or some 
VC roots had to be rewritten as CVC, or some CVCC sequences could prof- 
itably be segmented as CVC-C, this does not mean they all had to be 
treated this way.® Such decisions must be made only on an individual 
basis, not by means of pattern congruity; pattern, after all, is not 
supposed to exist until all the evidence is in. 

0. Szemerényi's "New Look" is one such call for the rejection of 
these extremist doctrines, and for a return to simple acceptance of the 
results of the comparative method.? Szemerényi further points out that 
the results of "unbiased, non-reductionist reconstruction"!° happen to 
be perfectly in accord with our present understanding of linguistic 
typology.!! 


7Benveniste's disregard for semantic considerations in Origines is 
studied: "nous avons visé avant tout à définir...l'appareil formel. 

Il importera d'envisager plus tard les fonctions des éléments...'; 
"l'essentiel étant le probléme de la structure, nous négligerons en 
principe les questions de 'valeur', d' 'aspect', etc." (Benveniste 1935: 
2 and 148, emphasis mine). But neither Benveniste nor his followers 
have yet succeeded in determining the values of the "suffixes" and "en- 
largements", and the number of worthwhile new etymologies produced is 
small. 

9Note Kurylowicz' recent words: "Die Rekonstruktion...darf nicht 
...allzuweit über die geschichtlich gegebenen Fakten hinausgehen. Man 
darf nicht isolierte Einzelheiten in tnftnitum zurückverfolgen...Der 
Quantifikator 'alle', der in manchen dieser Prämissen vorkommt, scheint 
die Hauptursache des Trugschlusses zu sein... Es ist daher nicht zu 
verwundern, dass die monovokalistische Hypothese nur kurzlebig war und 
keinen Anklang gefunden hat" (Kurytowicz 1976:127-8). 

?Szemerényi 1967. While I cannot accept all the details of Szemer- 
ényi's Indo-European (one laryngeal), or his subservient attitude toward 
typology (cf. fn. 14), he is clearly right in the matters of the five- 
vowel system, the existence of voiceless aspirates, and the multiplicity 
of root-shapes. 

lÜszemerényi 1967:87. 

1ltt is disappointing that P. Hopper felt free to simply disregard 
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4. The preoccupation of subsequent scholarship with the indefen- 
sibility of the facts, both typological and reconstructed, in Jakobson's 
invitation to use typology to correct the comparative method was under- 
standable and welcome. But it has forestalled consideration of the 
methodological validity of such a procedure at all. Indeed, it has 
gone unquestioned that reconstructions must correspond to some actually 
attested type.!? This assumption has not been doubted even in works 
explicitly critical of other aspects of the typological approach to 
reconstruction, e.g., C. Watkins' masterly "Towards PIE Syntax."13 
Szemerényi's claim that well-reconstructed Indo-European is typologi- 
cally "acceptable" also sidesteps this issue, Li 

Given a clear conflict between comparative reconstruction and 
typology, in which, let us say, no details are open to doubt or re-in- 
terpretation, is it indeed desirable that the reconstruction be modified 
to conform to typological opinion? 


5. Both comparative reconstruction and typology depend greatly on 
the factor of chance for the preservation of crucial bits of evidence, 
But the attitudes in the two disciplines towards this dependency differ 
Significantly. 

It is not usual in comparatist circles to insist that a reconstruc- 


Szemerényi's arguments, and to set up the same straw-man (kt, *d, *dh) 
to knock down according to hís own particular preconceptions (Hopper 
1977:42). 

12 And implicitly, to some commonly attested type, since rarity and 
non-existence are commonly equated in typologists' forays into recon- 
struction (section 7). 

13Watkins 1976. 

(ro my opinion, Szemerényi actually comes down on the wrong side 
of the question, since he still uses typological "acceptability" to 
justify his own reconstruction. His statement that “even if typolog- 
ical studies failed us, we should still be bound in duty to observe 
the data of reconstruction which are also incompatible with the alleged 
one-vowel state" (Szemerényi 1967:83) is factually correct, but method- 
ologically inverted. 
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tion is complete, i.e., that the proto-language could not possibly have 
contained additional elements which happen to have been lost in all de- 
scendant languages and are thus not reconstructable. It is after all 
well known that "duplicate merger is lost in the comparative method... 
It is therefore always possible that we have missed a contrast which 
actually existed."15 

Another reason for the generally admitted non-equivalence of re- 
constructed languages with the actual proto-language is that the com- 
parative method is itself inherently somewhat reductionist. Since it 
operates with recurring correspondences, linguistic elements which are 
attested in only one language cannot be used for reconstruction, no 
matter how archaic they may seem to be, or actually even be. While 
back-projection of isolated forms on the basis of sound laws arrived 
at through analysis of recurring correspondences is useful, such forms 
are not "real," as reconstructions in some sense are. 

A final reason for the incomplete nature of reconstructions is 
the incomplete nature of the evidence itself. This limitation is often 
painful for the comparative linguist, but there is nothing to be done 
about it, except to hope for the discovery of additional texts. 


6. In contrast, statements to the following effect are remarkably 
frequent in typologically-based attempts to improve reconstructions: 
since no examples of a particular type happen to have yet been found, 
therefore thts type could never have extsted in human language. The 
practice goes back to Jakobson.!9 What is more remarkable is that a 
similar certainty is often expressed that future investigation is un- 
likely ever to yield examples of the feature in question: e.g., "it 
seems a priori unlikely that a larger sample will disclose examples of 


1SHoenigswald 1960:136, 
l6"Skeptical reminders about numerous as yet unexplored languages 
are hardly convincing" (Jakobson 1966:268). 
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the supposed PIE stop system...."17 

Typology will in fact never be in a position to make such state- 
ments, because it will never have studied all human languages. Many 
have already vanished without a trace, and many more will do so soon. 
Others are recorded extremely sketchily and imperfectly. We can never 
be sure that yesterday was not the last day in the life of the last 
speaker of a clearly univocalic language. 

"The universe seems to be so constructed that complete factual 
information is unattainable...."!® Simple humility demands that we 
admit that no final assertion of the impossibility of any linguistic 
feature will ever be feasible. 


7. If the goal of typology is to systematize descriptive informa- 
tion about the varieties of human language, what explains this generally 
anti-factual attitude!? among the typologists who tinker with reconstruc- 
tions? In particular, why the strange mistreatment of rarity? One 
cause seems to be the misapplication to typology of methodology appro- 
priate only to other fields. 

For instance, comparative reconstruction, as we noted, makes no 
use of non-recurring data. But there is no need for such a restriction 
in typology. A non-recurring type is after all taxonomically just as 
worthy of note as a common type. If the evidence of rare types is ig- 


17Hopper 1977:43 -- referring, of course, to the stop system he 
set up against the comparative evidence (fn. 11). 
l8Hockett 1966:3, 

?I cannot judge Hopper's handling of the many non-Indo-European 
languages cited in his study, but I am struck by his philological aporia 
in matters Indo-European. E.g., his understanding of Hittite stops does 
not extend to Sturtevant's Law (Hopper 1977:45) or to the outcome of 
*dy (op. cit.:49); in Greek, he takes *KUZ > tu as normal and Soli > BL 
as a "special treatment" (op. ctt,:48-9), whereas the development 
*gUhi > ov (never mentioned), the direction of analogy (*Aettet > AetneL, 
etc.), and the "elsewhere" nature of the labial reflex all argue strong- 
ly that labials are in fact the "normal" treatment, and that it is thus 
*KUZ > tu which requires special explanation; etc. 
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nored or treated as meaningless when typologically evaluating recon- 
structions, the conclusion that a misapplication of criteria basic in 
comparative reconstruction to typology has taken place imposes itself. 

Another evident methodological corruption concerns methods appro- 
priate for statistics and those appropriate for linguistics. Extremely 
rare phenomena may not be "statistically significant," i.e., they may 
be ignored, in statistics. But this is emphatically not the case in 
linguistics, where the importance of the isolated but crucial bit of 
evidence is universally acknowledged, both diachronically ("la gram- 
maire comparée doit se faire en utilisant les anomalies -- c'est-à-dire 
les survivances -- bien plus qu'avec les formes reguliéres")2° and syn- 
chronically ("once a phoneme, always a phoneme"). 


8. Another reason for refusing to use "universals in order to 
predict new knowledge on the basis of old"?! is that there is in fact 
no reason to expect prediction, projection, or evaluation of any sort 
from typology. Typology is by nature a descriptive discipline, one 
which will be complete to any extent only when every available human 
language has been analyzed. Any generalizations offered in the mean- 
time are simply working hypotheses, theoretically (at least) open to 
disproof.?? But once every available human language has been studied, 
what need will there be of prediction? All "universals" will be de- 
scriptive facts. Facts of language must be collected, not projected,?? 

Opposed to this is the notoriously strong predictive power of the 
comparative method. This is also due to the nature of the discipline: 
the comparative method is after all, unlike typology, intimately con- 


?0Meillet 1931:194. 

2lgopper 1977:41; shades of Aladdin! | 

22"Hypotheses, about language universals or anything else, are by 
definition proposals to be knocked down, not beliefs to be defended" 
(Hockett 1966:8). 

23"The only useful generalizations about language are inductive 
generalizations" (Bloomfield 1953:20). 
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cerned with time. There is no need to run through the resounding tri- 
umphs of the comparative method as applied to, e.g., Indo-European: 
Arcadian -oco, the Mycenaean labiovelars, the Anatolian laryngeals, etc. 
“Intelligent reconstruction...comes close enough to the ‘real thing' to 
be regarded as quite trustworthy. "24 

We may note that these repeated proofs of the predictive accuracy 
of the comparative method have occurred without any help from other 
disciplines.?? 


9. Another reason why typology must not be allowed to interfere 
with comparative reconstruction is the ultimate circularity of such a 
process, leading to the debasement of the very data base of which typol- 
ogy is so rightly proud. Remaking the data because it does not fit the 
theory only spuriously reinforces the conclusion that the theory is 
correct. In fact, such a procedure makes the theory both impossible to 
disprove and unnecessary to improve. 

Watkins has exposed this circularity in much of the typologically- 
oriented work in Indo-European syntax.?9 But his criticisms must be 
applied as well to typological attempts to modify comparative reconstruc- 
tions at all levels. 


24Hall 1950:23. It is, of course, the "intelligent" that is the 
problem. Guidelines such as Meillet's maxim quoted in section 7, his 
three-language principle, or Watkins' "first law of comparative grammar" 
("you've got to know what to compare" [Watkins 1976:312]) are only par- 
tial aids. It is symptomatic that Hopper (1977:42 and 45) ignores all 
three. 

25The (few) instances in which newly-discovered texts have invali- 
dated comparative reconstructions have demonstrated philological misin- 
terpretation of the data rather than theoretical inadequacy of the tech- 
nique of reconstruction. E.g., the comparison tavt- : $á-8vant- is 
based on a faulty segmentation of the Vedic item, as indicated within 
Vedic by the recurrence of ag- (Sa8ayd-, ááóiyas-); by the frequency 
of -vant-; and by the ablaut in the suffix (nom. pl. édévantas, like 
non-reduplicated bhärantas, rather than like reduplicated bibhratas). 
Similarly, the comparison Are : sd ca was invalidated by Arcadian ote 
(not oce) long before the advent of Mycenaean o-te; etc. 

76Watkins 1976. To his discussion we append the case of H. Miehle 
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To take a well-known instance from phonology, consider Hopper's 
statement that "a fairly secure indication" for the correctness of his 
notions "can be found in the absence of PIE *b."27 This shows supreme 
disregard for the "standard handbooks and encyclopedias of Indo-Euro- 
pean" which the author is so blasé about.?? In fact, of course, those 
handbooks show clearly that, although *b was less frequent than other 
phonemes, it did occur often enough; certainly much more often than the 
necessary once: cf. *bel- "strong," *bak- "peg, staff," *dheub- "deep," 
*Ley-b- "Libare," etc. Furthermore, just because one -- or even two?? 
-- instances of *b go back to *pO does not mean they all do, much less 
that *b did not exist at all. 

The mistaken idea that Indo-European had no, or even only one, 
examples of *b has led to two types of error. 

Much of the work postulating some other system of stop articula- 
tion manners for Indo-European than the standard, Sanskrit-like inven- 
tory is based on a connection, first proposed by H. Pedersen, between 
the supposed lack of *b in Indo-European and the absence of p in other 
stop-systems.?Ü Once we are aware that infrequency is very different 


from non-existence, we see that all this work must be rejected without 
ado.?! 


(1974); on p. 425, note the remarkable statement that "...Vedic did 
originally have OV orders despite the evidence of the preponderence of 
VO relative constructions" (emphasis mine). No counterevidence could 
ever provoke the modification or abandonment of the hypothesis. We are 
instead informed that the language is undergoing change whenever coun- 
terexamples do turn up. 

We have finally arrived at the reason for that unaccountable con- 
fidence that counterexamples will not materialize (section 6):  coun- 
terexamples are indeed "a priori unlikely" when the theory is a priori 
unfalsifiable. 

27Hopper 1977:44. 

28Hopper 1977:42. 

?See Dunkel, forthcoming. 

30Cf. Rasmussen 1974, with references to the work of Pedersen and 
rich Soviet bibliography. 

3lAnd a fortiori the derivative studies postulating wider connec- 
tions with Caucasian, Semitic, etc. 
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Most disturbing of all is the occasional refusal by Indo-Europe- 
anists to reconstruct new instances of *b, on the grounds of its own 
supposed non-existence.?? Here the methodological corruption has come 
full circle, 


10. To sum up: comparative reconstruction admits its dependence 
on chance, whereas typological reconstruction seems unwilling to do so. 
Furthermore, comparative reconstruction is performed according to a 
coherent methodology which has repeatedly proven its accuracy, whereas 
typological reconstruction is in practice shot through with methodo- 
logical corruptions from statistics (irrelevance of rarity) and from 
the comparative method itself (rejection of non-recurring data). Al- 
though it is true that none of the preceding shortcomings is inherent 
in typological reconstruction, it is nonetheless remarkable that they 
are ubiquitous in such work. Most important is that comparative recon- 
Struction is inherently predictive, whereas typology is inherently de- 
scriptive. 

We now return to the question posed in section 4. Typology and 
comparative reconstruction, having different goals, can and must be 
pursued independently of each other. In the case of an apparent un- 
avoidable contradiction between the two, it would be folly to tamper 
with the reconstruction to make it support any premature -- or even 
mature -- typological conclusions. This would bring the corruption 
full circle, i.e., force the results of misapplied comparative method- 
ology back onto the reconstruction itself. 

Nor need we attempt to avoid the issue by invoking the "symbolic 
and abstract nature" of our reconstructions. 27 

If any attempt at resolving the contradiction must be made, the 
proper course is to confidently accept the results of the comparative 


32See Dunkel, forthcoming. 
33Ramat 1976:193; cf. already Jakobson 1958:24. 
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method, and to enter them tnto the typological data bank. In the end, 
the reconstructions arrived at by the independent use of the compara- 
tive method, without benefit of premature peeks into the conclusions 
of typology, may be allowed to make their contribution to our under- 
Standing of the typology of human language. 
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1. INTRODUCTION: 


This paper is divided into two parts. In the first part, I will 
deal primarily with phonological typology and, in the second part, with 
the implications of typology for diachronic linguistics, especially as 
it pertains to the reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European consonant 
system. I shall try to show that the traditional system, that is to 
say, the classical system of stops reconstructed for Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean, is to be reinterpreted, since the classical system does not con- 
form to typological evidence. Thus, that system should be reinterpreted 
in the direction of bringing it into conformity with the typological 
evidence, both synchronic and diachronic. In order to bring it into 
conformity with this typological evidence and to posit a system which 
is both synchronically and diachronically plausible typologically, it 
is necessary to posit a system which is totally different from the clas- 
sical one. It turns out, as I shall try to show, that the Proto-Indo- 
European system posited in this way is closer to the systems which have 
been, in traditional grammar, assumed to have been a result of the so- 
called "consonant shift" ("Lautverschiebung") such as Germanic, Armenian, 
and, to some extent, Hittite than to those: systems traditionally assumed 
to be in respect of consonantism close to Proto-Indo-European such as 
Indo-Iranian, Greek, Italic, and so on. The consonant systems which 
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have been assumed to be conservative such as Indo-Iranian, etc., turn 
out to be the result of very complex phonological changes which can be 
described in terms of merger and split rather than in terms of conso- 
nant shift. All of these assumptions and all of the analysis are based 
on a set of typological premises which I shall discuss, especially the 
question of the problem of markedness of phonemic categories which has 
been elaborated in classical phonology, in the phonology of the Prague 
Linguistic School, and which has been developed later in the linguis- 
tics of universals and transformational-generative grammar. 


2. HISTORICAL AND THEORETICAL BACKGROUND: 


Research into the problems of typology and language universals 
over the past decade has led to enhanced interest into the traditional 
problems of markedness of linguistic categories. The idea of the pres- 
ence in a language system of marked and unmarked categories originated 
in the Prague Linguistic School in the works of Trubetzkoy and Jakobson. 
In Trubetzkoy's Principles of Phonology (translated from the German by 
Christiane A. M. Baltaxe, 1969), the marked category ("Merkmaltragend") 
is opposed to the unmarked category ("Merkmallos"). These are the pho- 
nonological units in "privative opposition". These marked ~ unmarked 
bundles, which are in privative opposition, are characterized by the 
property of neutralization in certain phonological environments. By 
"privative opposition" is meant an opposition of units which are charac- 
terized by the presence or absence of one single feature, all other fea- 
tures being the same. For example, the pair /p/ x /b/ is in privative 
opposition, which means that they differ by one feature only and this 
is the presence or absence of a definite feature, in this case the fea- 
ture of voice. Now, in certain positions, we have an elimination of 
this opposition in the sense that this opposition is not manifested in 
certain phonetic environments. For example, we have an opposition of 
voiced x voiceless in German: this opposition distinguishes the so- 
called "minimal pairs" such as, for example, können and gönnen, in which 
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/k/ x /g/ are in privative opposition. In the final position in a 
word, we have no opposition of a voiced v voiceless kind in stops. A 
word such as Tag, for example, is always /tak/. That is to say that 
the final position is the position of neutralization of the voiced ^ 
voiceless opposition in German, and, according to Trubetzkoy, in such 
a position of neutralization, we have the manifestation of the so- 
called "archiphoneme", which is defined as the unit characterized by 
the features which are common to the units being in privative opposi- 
tion. So the archiphoneme, /k/ in this case, is characterized by fea- 
tures common to /g/ and /k/, that is to say, by everything except the 
feature by which they differ -- the archiphoneme will be defined as a 
stop and velar without the feature of voice. As a rule (but not al- 
ways), in positions of neutralization, the unmarked variant of the op- 
position is manifested, that is to say, in internally conditioned posi- 
tions of neutralization. 

In assimilatory positions of neutralization, we have either the 
marked unit or the unmarked unit which is represented as the manifes- 
tation of the archiphoneme. According to Trubetzkoy, we must speak 
not of the manifestation of one of the units here in the position of 
neutralization but of the manifestation of the archiphoneme. We can 
cite an example here from Georgian, where we have the so-called "har- 
monic consonant clusters": after voiced consonants, we must have only 
a voiced consonant; after voiceless aspirates, we must have only a 
voiceless aspirate; and, after a glottalized, we must have only a glot- 
talized. Now this means that the opposition /d/ œ~ /th/ x /t?/ (using 
the dental series for illustration) is neutralized in certain positions. 
In the final position of a word, we have a neutralization of the opposi- 
tion voiced ~ voiceless, and, as predicted in the Trubetzkoy theory, 
the archiphoneme is manifested in the form of the unmarked phoneme, the 
voiceless, just as in the German example cited earlier. In certain 
other positions, say in the position after a voiced consonant, we have 
a neutralization of the voiced ~ voiceless x glottalized opposition 
in favor of the voiced. In terms of Prague phonology, we shall say 
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that the opposition is neutralized in this position, but the unit which 
is represented as the archiphoneme is the marked member, that is to say, 
the unit having the feature of voice. In assimilatory positions, only 
one unit of the opposition may appear as the representative of the archi- 
phoneme, and it may be either the marked or the unmarked unit depending 
upon the phonetic environment. 

In summary, the notion of marked ~ unmarked in Prague School pho- 
nology, as elaborated by Trubetzkoy and later Jakobson, is that of a 
unit having a feature as opposed to a unit lacking that feature, all 
other features being equal. 

Subsequently, during the intensive development of Descriptive 
Linguistics, especially American Linguistics, interest in the problem 
of markedness waned. However, in recent years, in the last decade or 
so, the traditional problem of markedness of linguistic categories and 
of establishing hierarchical relationships between the elements in a 
linguistic system have been given special attention in the study of lan- 
guage universals and linguistic typology. Here again a decisive part 
was played by later works of Roman Jakobson, in which the traditional 
problem of markedness underwent substantial development and modifica- 
tion, being treated as some universal hierarchical relationship between 
linguistic categories. This hierarchical relationship of markedness 
was applied not only to the phonemic level of language but was used as 
a category characterizing the morphological level and syntactical level 
as well. We shall concentrate here primarily upon the problem of mar- 
kedness at the phonological level. 

The problem of markedness and markedness relations play a special 
role in the theory of linguistic universals and especially in the ver- 
sion of this theory which was initiated by Joseph Greenberg. Greenberg 
links markedness with the frequency of occurrence of language units. 
Being more usual and widespread, the unmarked member of the relation- 
ship has a higher textual frequency as compared to the marked member, 
which represents a more complex and textually more limited unit. It is 
precisely the unmarked member of a phonological opposition that occurs 
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in positions of internally conditioned neutralization. 

H. Pilch, the well-known German phonologist, has introduced the 
concept of a distinction between phonetic features and phonologically 
distinctive and phonologically nondistinctive features. He calls all 
these features "relevant". For example, in a system with an opposition 
of voiced x voiceless, with the voiceless series having the feature of 
aspiration at the level of realization, we may call all the features 
making up this series relevant, say for [p^] [*labial, +stop, +discon- 
tinuous, -voice, *aspiration]. But to distinguish the feature of aspi- 
ration from the phonologically relevant features, Pilch calls this fea- 
ture "nondistinctive", relevant but nondistinctive. So we have phonem- 
ically distinctive features, which are those features which distinguish 
/p/ from /b/ in this case. But a phonologically redundant feature, 
which is aspiration in the example given, is relevant but not distinc- 
tive. 

Such features as the feature of glottalization in unvoiced stops 
makes the series highly marked in the system. This means that this 
series is characterized by a lower frequency of occurrence as opposed 
to the series of stops which is marked by the feature of aspiration, 
and the series with aspiration is in turn marked as opposed to the 
plain series, in the sense that the aspirated series is always charac- 
terized by a lower frequency of occurrence than the plain series. So, 
glottalization, or the series as a whole, is marked versus the aspi- 
rated series, and the aspirated series is marked versus the plain, 
nonaspirated series. Now, we should point out that markedness here is 
being conceived of differently from the concept of the Prague School. 
We are talking about the feature of glottalization being superimposed 
on the features making up the bundle /p?/ x /t?/ x /k?/ and the feature 
of aspiration being superimposed on the features making up the bundle 
/ph/ v /th/ x /kh/. That is to say that the aspirated series, for ex- 
ample, consists of the features making up the plain phonemes plus the 
feature of aspiration. We thus see that the glottalized and aspirated 
phonemes are not in a relationship of privative opposition. As we know, 
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privative opposition is an opposition characterized by the presence 

or absence of one definite feature in the opposed units. Here, we do 
not have such a relationship, the relationship being, according to 
Trubetzkoy's terminology, equipollent, that is to say, a relationship 
defined between any two units of a certain subclass. Only the opposi- 
tions between plain x aspirated and plain v glottalized are privative 
in Trubetzkoy's sense, because the plain series differs from the non- 
plain series by one definite feature, aspiration in one case and glot- 
talization in the other. Now, according to Trubetzkoy, the markedness 
relationship should exist only between the series of phonemes being in 
privative opposition. In the current concept, however, markedness is 
conceived of as any series of a definite subsystem being in a certain 
relationship. If a series is characterized by some statistical evidence 
of lower frequency of occurrence as opposed to another series, this evi- 
dence having been derived from the checking of a great number of lan- 
guages having such oppositions and showing the same distribution of 
frequencies, we can say that the series characterized by the higher 
frequency of occurrence is unmarked, is functionally stronger than the 
series characterized by the lower frequency of occurrence, which is 
functionally weaker. It can be empirically found that in a system with 
plain x aspirated ~ glottalized stops, the glottalized is always in the 
minority -- so to say -- as opposed to the aspirated, and the aspirated 
is lower as opposed to the plain. So the sequence of increasing mar- 
kedness will be plain, aspirated, glottalized in the series of unvoiced 
Stops: 


+ = direction of greater markedness 


ES 
e e 
ko kh + f° 
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The same kind of relationships can be established between differ- 
ent phonemic units within a system. So, for example, nasalized vowels 
are opposed to the corresponding oral vowels as marked units of an op- 
position, while the nonnasalized oral vowels are unmarked. In any sys- 
tem with nasalized vowels, the frequency of occurrence of the nasalized 
vowels is always lower than the frequency of occurrence of the corres- 
ponding oral vowels. (See Ruhlen, "Nasal Vowels", in Universalis of 
Human Language, vol. 2, pp. 203-41, Stanford, 1978.) The same is true 
of long vowels as opposed to short vowels. The long vowels, when there 
are phonemically long and short vowels in a system, that is to say, 
where the vocalic length is a phonemic feature, are always character- 
ized by lower frequency of occurrence as opposed to the short vowels, 
long vowels being the marked member of the opposition versus the short 
vowels, which are characterized as unmarked. 

In general, it may be asserted that the number of phonemes of the 
marked category will not exceed that of the number of phonemes of the 
unmarked category. This may be formulated as an implicational affir- 
mation: the presence in a language system of a marked category implies 
the existence of the corresponding unmarked category. 

As we have pointed out, in the system of voiceless stops having 
glottalized, aspirated, and plain members, the glottalized is the 
marked series as opposed to the aspirated, and the aspirated is marked 
as opposed to the plain. What I say now is in a contradictory rela- 
tionship to the assertion that the marked implies the presence of the 
unmarked. We can have in a language system a glottalized series, but 
the glottalized series does not imply necessarily the presence of the 
unmarked series which, in this case, is the aspirated. That is to say, 
not every unmarked series is implied by the marked. Thus, the glottal- 
ized does not imply the presence of the aspirated per se. 


3. THE RELATIONSHIP OF GAPS TO MARKEDNESS: 


We shall discuss now the question of gaps or empty slots in the 
paradigmatic system. Gaps in a system have a certain reference to the 
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markedness of the phonemic categories in the system, and the gap is, so 
to say, in an intimate relationship with the theory of markedness in 
phonology. We know that the marked units in the system are character- 
ized by a lower frequency of occurrence as opposed to the unmarked 
units, and in systems where we do not have full sets of phonemic units, 
the gaps are found in those places which are characterized by low fre- 
quency of occurrence in systems where there are full sets of phonemic 
units. In this sense, a gap in the system could be viewed as an empty 
slot in a paradigmatic system which should be filled in by a definite 
unit characterized by zero frequency of occurrence. That is to say, 
between a unit which forms a gap in the system and the marked unit 
which is characterized by low frequency of occurrence, there is only a 
quantitative difference. If we assume, for example, that the voice- 
less labial is marked as opposed to some other unit in a system, that 
is to say that /p/ is characterized by a lower frequency of occurrence 
as opposed to /t/ or /k/, then, if there is a gap, it will be /p/. 

We may now discuss the relationship between units within a series. 
We shall use the glottalized series for illustration. It has been 
found that the glottalized series is, in all languages which have a 
series of glottalized consonants, always characterized by lower fre- 
quency of occurrence of the labial member of the series as opposed to 
the dental and velar. There are no languages with glottalized phonemes 
in a reverse relationship. In languages with a glottalized series and 
with a full set of the series, /p?/ is invariably characterized by a 
lower frequency of occurrence as opposed to /t’/ and /k’/, and, ina 
number of languages with glottalized consonants, it is precisely /p’/, 
the glottalized labial phoneme, which is lacking. Take the Caucasian 
languages. Here, we have languages with full sets of glottalized ser- 
jes /p?/ x /t?!/ x /k?/, but /p?/ is invariably very low in frequency 
of occurrence as compared to /t?/ and /k’/. In several Caucasian lan- 
guages, we have glottalized series lacking /p?/, the glottalized series 
having only /t?/ and /k?/. The empty slot in this case reflects the 
general linguistic regularity of high markedness of the glottalized 
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labial phoneme /p’/, its frequency in a number of systems dropping to 
zero. The same relationship can be established with regard to the ser- 
ies of pharyngealized stops. The series of pharyngealized stops is 
characterized by the same regularity as the glottalized series, the 
labial /p°/ being invariably lower in frequency of occurrence as com- 
pared with /t”/ and /k”/, and, in a number of languages, it is totally 
absent. As an example, we may cite the Semitic languages with 77 

and /k / but with a lack of a pharyngealized (so-called "emphatic") 
labial. It is interesting to point out in this connection that in 

some Semitic languages we have glottalized emphatics instead of pharyn- 
gealized, in Ethiopic for example, and it may be assumed that in Proto- 
Semitic the series was glottalized and not pharyngealized and that 
pharyngealization is a later phenomenon, a result of the transformation 
of the feature of glottalization into pharyngealization, a movement, so 
to say, upward of the feature (cf. Martinet, Economie des changements 
phonétiques, 3rd ed., 1970, pp. 113-14). We may note that where a lab- 
ial emphatic does occur, namely in Ethiopic, it is a late phenomenon, 
highly marked, and marginal. There is a gap at the labial point of 
articulation in the remaining Semitic languages. We can say that this 
unit is not characteristic of the central system, so to say, of Ethi- 
opic. Anyway, if we assume that we have a /p?/ here, this /p?/ is 
highly marked and, as I said, of a lower frequency of occurrence, this 
differing from an empty slot only in quantitative terms. 


4. THE RELATIONSHIP OF MARKEDNESS TO THE ENVIRONMENT: 


As previously stated, markedness in the current concept is deter- 
mined by the functional strength of the unit, this being manifested by 
the frequency of occurrence of this unit. An essential feature of mar- 
kedness also is the character of the markedness relationship which is 
determined by the environment in which the given feature occurs. For 
example, let us take the feature of labialization. We can say that the 
labialized front vowels are highly marked as opposed to the nonlabial- 
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ized front vowels. /y/ is more marked than /i/, and /4/ is more marked 
than /e/. That is to say, the labialized front vowels are characterized 
by a lower frequency of occurrence than the corresponding nonlabialized 
front vowels in any linguistic system. The feature of labialization 
appears here as a feature of markedness making the bundle highly marked 
as opposed to the bundle lacking this feature. Now, if we take this 
feature of labialization in the environment of the features making up 
the back vowels, we find that the same feature of labialization is un- 
marked in the sense that the labialized back vowels are unmarked as 
opposed to the nonlabialized back vowels. The nonlabialized back vow- 
els are very rare in any linguistic system, and most systems lack any 
nonlabialized back vowels. Where they do occur, they are, of course, 
a minority, both in the system and textually, as opposed to the labial- 
ized back vowels. So the labialized back vowels are unmarked as opposed 
to the nonlabialized back vowels. That is to say, [+labialization] is 
a marked feature of the features making up the front vowels, while the 
same feature of [+labialization] is unmarked in conjunction with the 
features making up the back vowels. The great majority of languages 
have back vowels with the feature of [+labialization], and the feature 
of [-labialization] in back vowels is very rare. This same feature of 
[+labialization] may be marked or unmarked in accordance with other 
features with which it appears in a simultaneous environment, that is, 
the environment. making up a bundle. We see here that the markedness of 
a feature is determined by the simultaneous environment in which the 
feature appears and is not a definite invariable characteristic of a 
definite feature. It is definitely dependent upon the environment. 

In the phonological theory of Trubetzkoy, as well as that of Jakob- 
son, the + of a feature always coincides with M (marked), and the - of 
a feature always coincides with U (unmarked). That is to say, we have 
a one-to-one relationship between M and + and between U and -. So, for 
example, glottalized is marked as opposed to nonglottalized, and [+voice] 
is always marked as opposed to [-voice] in Trubetzkoy phonology. Now, 
the introduction of the concept of the conditioned character of marked- 
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ness with respect to the feature violates this one-to-one relationship, 
and we can say that there is no one-to-one relationship between the sym- 
bols M and + on the one side and between U and - on the other. We have 
an interchange: + may be both M and U, and - may be both M and U. That 
is to say, a feature is marked (M) or unmarked (U) not invariably but 
dependent upon the other features in the simultaneous environment. We 
must always distinguish the features making up the environment to deter- 
mine whether the feature in question is marked or unmarked. 

The markedness should be viewed as a function of the bundle as a 
whole and not of a definite feature in conjunction with other features. 
There are some very realistic reasons for assuming that this relation- 
ship affects the entire bundle and not a definite feature. This con- 
cept of markedness which I am going to propose comes close to the tradi- 
tional concept of markedness of Trubetzkoy and Jakobson, which was 
viewed as a function of the bundle as a whole but of a bundle being in 
a privative opposition only to another bundle. In this respect, the 
current concept differs essentially from the approach of Trubetzkoy and 
Jakobson, but it comes close to the traditional approach in the sense 
that the relationship affects the whole bundle and not a definite fea- 
ture, this being in agreement with the assumptions of transformational] 
phonology and Greenberg's universal phonology (see Greenberg, Language 
Universals with Special Reference to Feature Hterarchies, 1966, The 
Hague). Essentially the transformational approach to the markedness 
relationship of a feature comes from Greenberg. 


5. MARKING CONVENTIONS IN THE SYSTEM OF STOPS: 


Now we will turn to the problem of markedness in phonemic systems. 
From that point of view, I would like to evaluate the consonant systems 
of languages of different structures and establish some universal regu- 
larities characteristic of consonant systems in general. We shall begin 
the discussion of this problem with systems of stops in different lan- 
guages and, on the basis of inductive analysis, arrive at some general- 
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izations which have a fairly universal character, characterizing the 
internal relationships between the phonemic units existing at the deep 
structure of languages. 

It can be established on the basis of an analysis of a great nun- 
ber of languages of different structures that in systems with an oppo- 
sition in the feature of voice, the labial phoneme /b/ is functionally 
stronger than the velar /g/. That is to say, the combination of fea- 
tures making up the voiced phoneme /b/ yields a functionally strong 
unit, being manifested by a higher frequency of occurrence, while the 
combination of features making up the voiced phoneme /g/ yields a 
functionally weak unit, being manifested by a lower frequency of occur- 
rence. In the voiceless series, the reverse correlation holds. That 
is to say, the voiceless velar /k/ is stronger than the voiceless lab- 
ial /p/, which is again manifested in the frequency distribution of 
these units. Thus, the feature of [*voice] in combination with labi- 
ality and the feature of [-voice] in combination with velarity yield 
functionally strong units, while the feature of [-voice] in combina- 
tion with labiality and the feature of [+voice] in combination with 
velarity yield functionally weak units: 


U M 


In other words, /p/ and /g/ are marked units, and /b/ and /k/ are un- 
marked units. 

The distribution of gaps or empty slots in a system is in full 
agreement with the frequency distribution of marked and unmarked units 
in the system. The gaps are found precisely in the points where the 


unit is marked, that is, characterized by low frequency of occurrence. 
According to these regularities, we have systems of the following types: 
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I II III IV 
b p b p b - b - 
d d t d d d a 
g k - k g k - k 
Notes: 
Type I: /b/ and /k/ are strong, and /p/ and /g/ are weak. 
Type II: Total absence of the voiced velar /g/. 


Type III: Full set of voiced stops but with weak /g/; total 
absence of the voiceless labial /p/. 


Type IV: Two gaps in the places of the most marked units in 
the system, /p/ and /g/. 


Now, we see that the difference between system I and any of the other 
systems is only quantitative, the gaps or empty slots representing only 
the marked phonemes with zero frequency of occurrence. The total ab- 
sence of a phoneme in type II, for instance, may be viewed as a partic- 
ular case of the frequency of a marked unit with frequency being equal 
to zero, while in type I the frequency is beyond zero. Systems with 
full sets of series of stops with marked units characterized by low 
frequency of occurrence or with total absence of these marked units 

are highly characteristic of different languages of the world (for 
examples, one should consult Ruhlen, A Guide to the Languages of the 
World [1976, Stanford], where the phonemic systems of nearly 700 lan- 
guages are given). We may adduce many instances of languages of type 

I with full sets of voiced and voiceless stops. Of type II, with one 
gap in the place of the voiced velar /g/, we have, for example, South 
Russian dialects, Czech, Byelorussian, Ukrainian, and many American 
Indian languages. Type IV, with two gaps in the places of the most 
marked units /g/ and /p/, is also a fairly widespread type in linguis- 
tic systems, found, for example, in Classical Arabic and Vietnamese. 
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It is very interesting to point out at this time that a distribu- 
tion of stops such as found in type IV may give a clue to the source 
language for Linear A and Linear B. There are two sets of signs for 
/t/ and /d/, that is for the voiceless and voiced dental stops in Lin- 
ear B, while there is only one set of signs for the labial and velar 
stops. This could be interpreted as a manifestation of the fact that 
the language for which the linear scripts was invented was character- 
ized by a structure with two gaps in the system: in the velar point 
of articulation in the voiced, and in the labial point of articulation 
in the voiceless. Now, Greek differentiates between voiced and voice- 
less labials and velars, that is to say, it has no gaps in the system 
of stops, although the distribution of the marked units versus the 
unmarked units will be the same as the physical distribution, but there 
are no gaps. The sets of signs for the voiced dental, which was dis- 
tinguished in the original language for which the linear scripts was 
invented, was used to render this distinction in Greek, while, for the 
/p/ ^» /b/ opposition and the /k/ x /g/ opposition, there were only 
single sets of signs. We can guess, on the basis of typological evi- 
dence, that the sets of signs distinguishing between /b/ and /p/ was 
originally the set of signs for the voiced labial /b/ alone, and the 
set of signs used to render both voiced and voiceless velars in Greek 
was originally used for only the voiceless velar /k/ in a language 
having two gaps in the system, namely, in the places of the voiceless 
labial /p/ and the voiced velar /g/. This could be a clue to the deter- 
mination of the language for which the script had been invented, the 
script from which both Linear A and Linear B was derived. 

It is also interesting to evaluate the functional strength of the 
dental series in stop systems differentiating series on the feature of 
voice. It turns out invariably that the dental series is the most un- 
marked series as opposed to the labial and velar series. The dental 
series as a whole is invariably stronger than the labial and the velar 
series. Thus, the frequency of occurrence of the dental series is 
higher than that of the labial and velar, but we have in some cases 
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systems of the sort: 


V 
b p ph 
E i th 
= k kh 


The existence of systems of type V, along with systems of type II, 
points to a specific status of the voiced dental /d/ in the system. As 
a rule, it turns out that the voiced dental stop is weaker functionally 
than the labial, but, in view of the existence of systems of type II, 
it is stronger than the voiced velar /g/. Anything in the series of 
voiced stops is thus stronger than the velar. In terms of combination 
with the feature of voice, the features of point of articulation form 
a definite hierarchical sequence: voice is best combined with the fea- 
ture of labiality, and the absence of voice is best combined with the 
feature of velarity, the feature of dental articulation holding an inter- 
mediate position. Systems of type V are fairly widespread in American 
Indian languages. The relationship of increasing markedness can be 
represented as a scheme with arrows going from the least marked to the 
most marked units in the system: 


t + = direction of greater markedness 
b p 
d + 
g k 


This scheme, however, is not entirely accurate. It reflects well the 
relationship in the series of voiced stops but not so well the relation- 
ship in the series of voiceless stops. This scheme assumes that /b/ is 
the least marked and functionally the strongest, that /d/ is in the 
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second place, and that /g/ is the weakest in the voiced series, and 
that /k/ is the strongest, that /t/ is in the second place, and that 
/p/ is the weakest in the voiceless series. It turns out, however, 
that the voiceless dental stop /+/ is the strongest in the voiceless 
series, and we can say that, in the overwhelming majority of languages, 
with very few exceptions, the voiceless dental stop is always present. 
The voiceless dental stop forms a unit entering the minimal phonemic 
inventory of a language. 

Now, these relationships, which are established synchronically, 
have very far-reaching diachronic implications. Change occurs in con- 
formity with the synchronic relationships, which can be established on 
the basis of the typological comparison of languages. Change takes 
place in accordance with these regularities, and we can point out many 
languages which lose the marked units but preserve the unmarked units. 
In general, the first to be lost in a system is the marked unit and 
only after the loss of the marked unit will the unmarked unit be lost 
and not in the reverse sequence. The whole system is bound together 
by very deep internal relationships showing a certain hierarchy of 
phonological values, and change occurs in accordance with these hier- 
archies and not in a random fashion. 

Now we shall elaborate this theory further and discuss systems 
which have different series of voiceless stops and not just one series. 
Take a system with different series in the subclass of voiceless stops, 
say a system with a voiced % voiceless contrast but in the subsystem of 
voiceless having not one series but several, such as plain, aspirated, 
and glottalized or, for that matter, pharyngealized: 


VI 
D 
b p ph p (p) 


@ X b X* we) 
g k kh k (K) 
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We have found, as had been established previously by Greenberg, 
that the glottalized series is the weakest in the subsystem of stops: 
it is the most marked series, characterized by the lowest frequency of 
occurrence, while the aspirated series is unmarked as opposed to the 
glottalized, and the plain is unmarked as opposed to the aspirated. 
But now we know more. We know that in the voiceless series in general 
the labial is weak and the velar is strong, while in the voiced series 
the reverse correlation holds, the labial being strong and the velar 
weak. Now, since the glottalized is as a whole the weakest in the 
voiceless subgroup, we can assume that the glottalized labial will be 
the weakest as opposed to the glottalized velar. We know that in such 
systems the labial /p’/ is often absent, and, if it is present, that 
is to say, if we have full sets of glottalized stops, the labial is 
characterized by the lowest frequency of occurrence. In like manner, 
in the aspirated series the labial /ph/ is weaker than the velar /kh/, 
so that if we have a gap in this series, the gap will be the labial 
member and not the velar one. In the plain series, the same relation- 
ship also holds: the labial is weak, and the velar is strong. If we 
check languages with glottalized stops, we will see that the gap is at 
the place of the glottalized labial, and, if there are two gaps in the 
subsystem of voiceless stops, the second gap will be at the place of 
the labial aspirate, and we have many systems lacking /p’/ and /ph/. 
The same regularities hold for the pharyngealized series, so that the 
pharyngealized labial is weaker than the aspirated, and the aspirated 
is weaker than the plain. Classical Arabic has a system with gaps in 
precisely the points predicted: 


Classical Arabic 
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Less plausible are systems of the type: 


VII 
b -= p 
d. ph +7 
g kh kK 


Amharic has such a system, but it is apparent that /p’/ occurs in two 
or three words of foreign origin here and that it is a marginal phoneme 
not characteristic of the system. A system of this type is highly im- 
probable, and even more improbable are systems of the following type: 


VIII 


Among the whole host of languages with glottalized stops, there are 
no systems with a gap in the place of the plain and with filled in 
slots for the aspirated and glottalized labials. 

These regularities also hold for those systems not having an oppo- 
sition on the feature of voice, that is to say, systems which are char- 
acterized by a series of stops all being articulated phonetically as 
voiceless. Systems of this sort are widespread, being found, for exam- 
ple, in American Indian languages such as the Athapaskan languages, 
which are characterized by three series of voiceless stops with an oppo- 
sition of plain, aspirated, and glottalized. There is no feature of 
voice in systems of this sort, the series being opposed to each other 
by the presence or absence of the feature of aspiration and by the pres- 
ence or absence of the feature of glottalization. We can represent such 
systems as follows: 
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IX 
p. ip^ =p? 
t th +° 
k kh ki 


In such systems, the same regularities hold from the viewpoint of mark- 
ing conventions, that is to say, the labial is marked, and the velar is 
unmarked, the labial being characterized by lower frequency of occur- 
rence and being functionally weaker than the velar. From the point of 
view of the distribution of gaps, the same regularities also hold: if 
there is one gap in the system, the gap will be the glottalized labial 
first, and we thus have systems of the sort: 


X 

ph - 
p we x 
k kh ki 


If there are two gaps in the system, and such languages are also attes- 
ted in the Athapaskan languages such as Navajo, for instance, the gaps 
occur in full accordance with the regularities established for systems 


having a voiced v voiceless opposition: 


XI 
t oum x 
k kh ki 


These regularities are also applicable to systems which distinguish 
more than three series of stops. We have already discussed systems dis- 
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tinguishing between labial, dental, and velar series. Now, we can have 
systems with more than three series of stops, say systems with a post- 
velar series of stops as well: 


XII 
b ph p 
d x» q 
g kh k 
e qh q 


The regularities established for systems with three series are extended 
to systems with a postvelar series: in the series of voiced stops, the 
unit articulated the farthest back is the most marked, /s/ being thus 
more marked than /g/. The markedness relation increases along with the 
displacement of the point of articulation from the front to the back. 
Hence, the regularities are manifested in the same way in systems having 
more than three series as in systems having only three series: in the 
postvelar series, in the series of voiced stops, the unit articulated 
farther back is the most marked, while in the voiceless series of stops, 
the postvelar tends to be less marked than the units articulated in 
front of the postvelar point of articulation. In systems having a post- 
velar series, the glottalized postvelar is as a rule stronger than the 
glottalized velar and much stronger than the aspirated velar. So, if 

we expect gaps in a system of this sort, the first gap will be expected 
in the position of the most marked unit, in this case, the voiced post- 
velar /e/, and we do have systems with just such a gap: 


XIII 
Bp p 
d oe p 
g kh ki 
- q^ sq 
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There are no languages having gaps in the place of the velar and having 
filled in slots in the place of the postvelar. The above system is 
found in most of the Caucasian languages. Now, we have said that the 
glottalized postvelar is functionally stronger than the aspirated post- 
velar, and, for diachronic conclusions, it is interesting to note that 
in certain Caucasian languages /q^/ tends to be lost, while /q?/ is 
very stable. Such a system is found, for example, in modern Georgian. 
After the loss of /qh/ in Georgian, the glottalized /q’/ shifts to 
another class, forming a three-member class with the velar fricatives 
/y/ and /x/. These transformations can be accounted for if we consider 
the hierarchy of phonological values in a system established synchron- 
ically. Such systems with gaps are very consistent and regular, and 

a system with gaps does not differ from a system with full sets. Hence, 
in reconstructing an earlier proto-system, we must not try to fill in a 
gap when there is no comparative evidence. For instance, there have 
been attempts in Caucasian linguistics to posit a voiced postvelar /c/ 
in the reconstructed proto-language. Since, however, this sound is 

not present in the historical systems, there is no compelling evidence 
for the proto-system to have it. The essential point here, again, is 
that we must not try, if there is no comparative evidence, to fill in 

a gap. Reconstructed systems should be characterized by the same rea- 
ularities which are found in any historical system. 


6. THE RELATIONSHIP OF MARKEDNESS TO THE BUNDLE: 


I want to discuss now some considerations in connection with the 
problem of the interpretation of the relationship of markedness. What 
is -- so to say -- the marking convention, and what phonological values 
do the marking conventions present? What is marked in a system, and 
how should it be conceived in the current theory of markedness? Me 
pointed out earlier that markedness in the classical theory of Trubetz- 
koy and Jakobson was viewed as a relationship between units being in 
privative opposition. The marked unit is a unit having a definite fea- 
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ture, and the unmarked unit is a unit lacking this feature according to 
the classical theory. In the current concept of the term, the relation- 
ship of markedness should be interpreted as commonness, usualness, or 
naturalness of a definite linguistic unit found in all language systems 
in contrast to a phonemically less usual, less natural, and hence less 
widespread unit, characterized in the system by certain restrictions 
and constraints. It is the degree of usualness and naturalness of the 
units in the system that determines the hierarchical relationship of 
markedness between them. Phonemically more usual, more natural, and 
more common units of a system are characterized as unmarked in contra- 
distinction to the marked, that is, the less usual, less natural, and 
less common elements in the system. This functional strength, usual- 
ness, commonness of a unit is manifested in its higher frequency of 
occurrence as compared to a less natural and less common unit, which is 
characterized by a lower frequency of occurrence. 

The degree of naturalness of a unit leads to the establishment of 
the primary phonemic inventory of language in general, these being the 
the problems which were investigated by Jakobson in his Child Language, 
Aphasia and Phonological Untversals (translated by Allan R. Keiler, 
1968, The Hague). However, it is not the relationship between the de- 
gree of markedness of phonemic units and their relative textual fre- 
quency that would seem logically relevant in this respect but between 
their markedness and frequency of occurrence in the system and the de- 
gree of their occurrence in the vocabulary, this constituting the basis 
for the determination of their functional load. Now, if we define the 
markedness relationship as the commonness and naturalness of a unit, 
the logically sound methodology would be the establishment of the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the unit in the system and in the vocabulary, 
since we can measure the functional load of a definite unit by the fre- 
qunecy of occurrence of this unit in the lexicon. That is to say, to 
determine the naturalness, the commonness of a unit, we have to deter- 
mine the frequency of this unit in the vocabulary inasmuch as a one-to- 
one relationship can be established empirically between the frequency 
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of occurrence of the unit in the system and in a text. The frequency 
correlation of moren less, with either opposed pairs in the text, co- 
incides with their correlation in the system. Thus, we can on the basis 
of the frequency of occurrence of units in texts determine the ratio of 
the frequency of occurrence in the vocabulary and so establish the mar- 
kedness relationship of these units. 

Viewed in this light, the category of markedness on the phonologi- 
cal level appears to differ essentially from the relationship of marked- 
ness in grammar and in semantics. On the phonological level, the rela- 
tionship of markedness appears to be a function of the psycho-physical 
factors controlling the combinational capacities of distinctive fea- 
tures, these features being absent at the grammatical level, this making 
the difference between the relationship of markedness at the phonologi- 
cal level and at the morphological level. This commonness and natural- 
ness of certain units is a function of the physical properties of dis- 
tinctive features to combine with each other in a bundle making up the 
phonemic units. Some features tend to combine easier in a simultaneous 
bundle, while other features combine with more difficulty, and this is 
the reason that the bundle is marked, characterized by lower frequency 
of occurrence, less natural, and so on. The problem now is to deter- 
mine which features combine in simultaneous bundles with more difficul- 
ty, and which tend not to combine at all in a bundle. Now, the analysis 
of markedness relationship at this level is reduced to determining the 
feature properties of the bundles and the ability of these features to 
combine with each other at the axis of simultaneity. The marked and 
thus less frequent bundles have features which combine with greater dif- 
ficulty with each other, and the unmarked units have features which com- 
bine with each other easier, this giving functionally strong phonemes 
which are characterized by naturalness and higher frequency of occur- 
rence in the system in general. That is why the marked and unmarked 
units established empirically as the result of the analysis of definite 
linguistic systems tend to be generally weak or generally strong in lan- 
guage in general, the underlying reasons being phonetic and character- 
ized by a high degree of generality or universality. 
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Taking into account the features of syllabicity and nonsyllabicity 
for determining the character of phonemic units, we may argue that the 
feature of labialization in combination with the features [+syllabic, 
-nonsyllabic, -low, +front] is a marked feature. Labialization in this 
bundle of features making up the front labialized vowels is marked, and 
by defining one of the features, say labialization, as marked in this 
environment automatically determines the markedness value of all of the 
other features as marked, that is to say, if we determine one feature 
from the environment as marked or unmarked, this determines automati- 
cally the markedness value of each feature in the simultaneous bundle: 
if [+labialized] is marked, all of the other features from the simul- 
taneous bundle are marked. By the same token, if we determine one fea- 
ture to be unmarked, then we must determine all of the other features 
from the simultaneous bundle to be unmarked. What we thus get is the 
Same value of markedness for all of the features in a bundle. 

Marked in the current concept is not having a feature (Merkmal- 
tragend) but being more common, more natural, more widespread, while 
unmarked is not lacking a feature (Merkmallos) but being less common, 
less natural, less widespread. Higher commonness, higher naturalness 
as opposed to lower commonness, lower naturalness is manifested in the 
higher or lower frequency of occurrence of a unit. The relationship 
of markedness thus conceived should be viewed as the capacity of defin- 
ite distinctive features to combine into simultaneous bundles and to 
interrelate along the axis of simultaneity forming various phonemic 
units. It is the different capacity of featurés to relate to each 
other in simultaneous combinations or vertical sequences that creates 
in the system combinations different in character and possessing a 
varying degree of markedness. Both entire phonemic bundles as well as 
subphonemic combinations may constitute such combinations of distinc- 
tive features in respect to which the relationship of markedness is 
being established. We can set up a gradation scale of markedness of 
vertical combinations of features with opposed extreme values involving 
at the one extreme obligatory combinations of distinctive features on 
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the axis of simultaneity, that is, the maximally unmarked combinations 
of features, and at the other extreme the combinations which form the 
maximally marked combinations of features. The latter represent the 
combinations which never occur, being the features which are mutually 
incompatible in a simultaneous bundle. Such combinations as the fea- 
tures of glottalization with voice or of nasal with fricative [-discon- 
tinuous], for example, should be viewed as maximally marked. Between 
the two extremes of maximally marked and maximally unmarked are arranged 
all kinds of possible combinations of distinctive features with greater 
or lesser degrees of markedness. 

We could envisage the possibility of a bundle which is maximally 
unmarked as [+syllabic, -nonsyllabic, +1ow]. Now, there are conflic- 
ting theories in current linguistics arguing that a language with only 
one vowel is possible on the one side or is impossible on the other. 
According to Trubetzkoy, a vocalic system must have two vowels differ- 
ing in height, and this type of system is found in West Caucasian 
languages such as Abaza and Kabardian, among others. That is to Say, 
in these languages we have bundles of [+syllabic, -nonsyllabic, +low] 
and [*syllabic, -nonsyllabic, -low]: there are two vowels in the sys- 
tem differentiated by the feature of height, [+low] versus [-1ow]. 
Recently, the theory has been advanced that these same languages have 
only one vowel -- this was advocated by W. S. Allen for Abaza and by 
A. H. Kuipers for Kabardian. They argue that, in the affected languages, 
we have only one vocalic element manifesting itself phonetically in the 
form of predictable vocalic units of different timbre and that this 
single vowel is not differentiated on the feature of height. This 
assumption, however, has met with objections on the part of many lin- 
guists. If we assume only one vowel in the linguistic system, we can 
come to the conclusion that there is absolutely no vowel in the system, 
and this is what Kuipers does. This vocalic element can be viewed as a 
vocalic support of the consonants, there being no vowels. Now, we can 
go further and argue that, if we have no vowels in the system, there 
are no consonants either, that is to say, the units which are termed 
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consonants are syllabic in certain positions and nonsyllabic in certain 
other positions. There are only elements which can be characterized as 
resonants, units which are both [+syllabic] and [*nonsyllabic]. I can- 
not say that this problem is solved at this time; however, I personally 
am particularly inclined to assume that a language without a vocalic 
distinction, that is to say, without at least two vocalic elements, 
seems to be less plausible. 

This problem has very important typological implications, because, 
if we can show that there are no languages with only one vowel, then 
the assumption of one vowel for Proto-Indo-European is typologically 
implausible. If we assume that the West Caucasian languages do in fact 
have only one vowel, however, then the theory that there was only one 
vowel in Proto-Indo-European, which had its start with de Saussure, 
which has since been elaborated in great detail, and which is closely 
bound with the problems of the Laryngeal Theory, would at least be 
typologically plausible. It is not too much to say that the one vowel 
picture of Proto-Indo-European stands or falls on the basis of the 
typological evidence from the West Caucasian languages. 

I would like to mention here that Proto-Indo-European should not 
be viewed as a frozen system which was one and the same for a long 
period of time. On the basis of the comparison of the historical lan- 
guages, we can envisage several stages in Proto-Indo-European. My feel- 
ing is that the conflicting theories about Proto-Indo-European can in 
certain cases be reconciled by the assumption that these theories des- 
cribe Proto-Indo-European at different chronological stages. For exam- 
ple, there is a theory assuming one vowel and three or even more laryn- 
geals and another theory assuming three vowels and one laryngeal. These 
theories are not necessarily incompatible but are complimentary in a 
chronological sense. For a discussion of my own views on the Laryngeal 
Theory, see my paper entitled "Hittite and the Laryngeal Theory", in 
Pratidänam: Festschrift F. B. J. Kuipers, 1968, pp. 89-97, The Hague. 

Now, there are features which are not incompatible but which are 
less likely to combine with each other than other features. Thus, for 
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example, the features [*syllabic, -nonsyllabic, +labialized, -1ow, 
-front] combine more naturally in a simultaneous bundle, forming un- 
marked labialized back vowels, than do the features [*syllabic, -non- 
syllabic, +labialized, -low, +front], marked labialized front vowels. 
On the other hand, the features [+syllabic, -nonsyllabic, -labialized, 
-low, -front] tend to combine less naturally with each other to form 
nonlabialized back vowels than do the features [+syllabic, -nonsyllabic, 
-labialized, -low, *front], which characterize nonlabialized front vow- 
els. This general tendency of nonlow front vowels to lack labializa- 
tion and conversely of nonlow back vowels to have labialization can be 
accounted for by the perception of the vowels. The most contrastive 
and therefore optimal combinations for vowel perception are formed when 
the tonal features of gravity and flatness are combined with the same 
values, that is to say, [+grave, *flat] or [-grave, -flat]. If either 
grave is - and flat is + or grave is + and flat is -, that is, [-grave, 
+flat] or [*grave, -flat], they are noncontrastive. In perfect analogy 
to this, such features as [-syllabic, *nonsyllabic, +voiced, -contin- 
uant, +velar], the voiced velar stop /g/, combine with more difficulty 
in a simultaneous bundle than do the features [-syllabic, *nonsyllabic, 
*voiced, -continuant, *labial], the voiced labial stop /b/. The com- 
bination of features [-syllabic, +nonsyllabic, *voiced, -continuant, 
*dental], the voiced dental stop /d/, occupies an intermediate position 
and is a better combination than /g/ and a worse combination than /b/. 
On the other hand, the features [-syllabic, +nonsyllabic, -voiced, 
-continuant, *velar], the unmarked voiceless velar stop /k/, combine 
with each other better than the features [-syllabic, *nonsyllabic, -con- 
tinuant, -voiced, +labial], the marked voiceless labial stop /p/. The 
characteristics of the occlusives in question may be accounted for by 
the articulatory and acoustic peculiarities of these sounds. The most 
compact consonants, the velars and postvelars, articulated at points 
close to the glottis, combine poorer with the attendant vibrations of 
the vocal chords than do the highly diffused consonants such as the 
voiced labial /b/, articulated at the point most distant from the glot- 
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tis. An intermediate position is occupied by the voiced dental stop 
/d/, articulated farther from the glottis than the voiced velar stop 
/g/ but closer as compared to the voiced labial stop /b/. So the more 
we are removed from the point of the glottis, when the glottis is char- 
acterized by the vibration of the vocal folds, that is, by the feature 
of voice, the stronger the combination we get. On the other hand, 
voicelessness is an optimal condition in articulating the most compact 
consonants, the velars, and the least favorable property in articulat- 
ing the most diffused sounds, the labials. When we have openness of 
the glottis, and the vocal chords are in the neutral position, not 
vibrating, the closer the point of articulation to the glottis the 
Stronger the combination of features which yield the occlusive sounds. 
So, velar voiceless is stronger than labial voiceless, while the voice- 
less dental differs by being universally the strongest of all of the 
consonants in general. Combinations of these features in a simultane- 
ous articulation becomes further complicated by the addition of the 
features of aspiration or, to an even greater extent, glottalization, 
forming respectively the marked phonemes /p^/ and /p?/ and the unmarked 
phonemes /kh/ and /k?/. 

As we have seen, definite distinctive features combine with each 
other in simultaneous bundles in preference to other features whose 
combinations on the axis of simultaneity form more complex bundles in 
terms of articulation and perception, and, being less optimal, such 
combinations are of limited occurrence in the system. Such combinations 
yield the marked units in the system as opposed to the combinations 
which are preferred in languages and which form the unmarked units, char- 
acterized by a higher frequency of occurrence and by a wider range of 
distribution and thus functionally stronger than the marked. Markedness 
thus conceived is a function of universally valid phonetic properties. 
That is why the units determined to be either marked or unmarked, by 
means of empirical analysis based on frequency phenomena in languages 
of different structures, are universally valid: underlying are the uni- 
versal properties of articulatory, acoustic, and perceptive features 
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which are the same in all languages. 

These hierarchical relationships can also be established, at least 
provisionally, in other subclasses in a paradigmatic system such as, 
for example, the fricatives. For details about these relationships, 
see my paper entitled "On the Correlation of Stops and Fricatives in 
a Phonological System", in Untversals of Human Language, vol. 2, 1978, 
pp. 9-46, Stanford. 


7. RECONSTRUCTION AND TYPOLOGY: 


Related or cognate languages are those languages which show sets 
of very strict and very regular phonetic correspondences and which are 
assumed to be a later form of a language system existing previously at 
the axis of time. There are very often questions about whether this or 
that language is related to some other language or languages, that is, 
whether or not they have a common ancestor. Theoretically, two or more 
languages can be said to have a common ancestor only if we can estab- 
lish regular phonemic correspondences between them. Until such phon- 
emic correspondences are established, we cannot say anything positive 
about their common origin and of their being related. There are argu- 
ments, as we know, about the provenience of the languages of the Ancient 
Near East such as Urartian, Hurrian, Hattic, Sumerian, and so on. Now, 
since these languages do not manifest phonemic correspondences with any 
language known so far, we cannot determine the genetic relationship of 
these languages to any other language. The same holds true in the case 
of Basque, which is, of course, sometimes linked to Caucasian, since it 
has ergative and some structural similarities with Caucasian. However, 
even the Caucasian languages themselves cannot be considered as coming 
from a common source, because there are three separate groups of Cau- 
casian languages between which it is very difficult at this stage of our 
knowledge to establish correspondences. Therefore, we cannot as yet 
assume that these languages are descendants of a common Caucasian lin- 
guistic system. 
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The genetic comparison of historically-attested languages has 
meaning only if the end result of such a comparison is the reconstruc- 
tion of the system which is to be posited as the proto-system, the sys- 
tem from which the historical systems are descended. As de Saussure 
put it, comparison without reconstruction is sterile. The reconstruc- 
tion of this system gives a great deal of information about the history 
of the historically-attested languages, since, in reconstructing the 
common language, we are also reconstructing the prehistory of the his- 
torically-attested languages. 

There are special methods used in reconstructing the common sys- 
tem, this being a long and very complicated procedure. This methodol- 
ogy can be verified on the example of historical languages such as the 
Romance languages, which are derived from a special kind of Latin. We 
must always attempt to achieve reality in theoretically reconstructed 
forms posited for the proto-language. We cannot claim that we are able 
to recover all of the structures characteristic of the proto-language, 
but our aim must be to give a full and realistic reconstruction. If we 
follow these premises, we must try to reconstruct our proto-system in 
a form which should conform to language structure in general, that is 
to say, we must not posit in the proto-system structures which are not 
characteristic of language. We can use typological data to help us 
establish the patterns which are characteristic of language in general. 
In so doing, we find that some structures are highly characteristic and 
other structures are less characteristic. Say, if there are no lan- 
guages having an element X which do not have an element Y at the same 
time, we must assume, in the same way, that in a proto-language, if 
there is an X postulated, there must also be a Y: if there is no Y 
that can be assumed on the basis of the data from the historical lan- 
guages, then the existence of X in the proto-system becomes suspect. 

Theoretically there can be several possibilities of positing a 
system from which all of the historical systems can be derived, that is 
to say, on the basis of the comparison of the historical systems, which 
have regular sets of correspondences, we can posit systems of different 
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forms which claim the right to be the proto-system. In other words, if 
we observe all of the rules of Comparative and Internal Reconstruction, 
we can arrive at different systems, that is, at different results. We 
must, therefore, have some criteria to use in evaluating these systems. 
One of the main criteria for evaluating the reality of such a system is 
to determine if the system is in conformity with typological evidence. 
If a particular reconstruction contains elements which are not charac- 
teristic of language, then the system which is not at variance with the 
typological evidence must be preferred to the one which contains the 
contradictions. 


8. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN STOP SYSTEM: 


A phonological system of Indo-European, reconstructed in confor- 
mity with typological evidence, would be more natural and simpler for 
the rules of derivation than is the case in the classical system. In 
the traditional reconstruction, Proto-Indo-European does not conform 
with the typological evidence but is close to verifiability from the 
diachronic point of view. That is to say, the changes which are as- 
sumed in classical comparative grammar can be verified, can be shown to 
be phonetically possible, although there are some limitations. The 
long endurance of the classical system is no doubt due precisely to its 
diachronic verifiability, nobody until Pedersen having checked the typo- 
logical plausibility of the system. I will now evaluate the Proto-Indo- 
European system from the typological point of view to try to show that 
the classical system of comparative grammar is not in conformity with 
the typological evidence, and, as a consequence of this, I will propose 
a reinterpretation of that system that not only brings it into confor- 
mity with the typological evidence but that also proves even more nat- 
ural from a diachronic point of view. 

We find the following sets of correspondences in the subsystem of 
stops between the various Indo-European languages (this is a somewhat 
simplified table, but it will serve to illustrate our arguments): 
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Old 

Indic Greek Latin Slavic Germanic Armenian 

d d d t t 

g Y g g k k 

bh f/b b/B b 

dh 0 f/d d/ö d 

gh X h/g g g/y g 

p T p f h/p‘/® 

T t 6 ps 

k A k k X k‘ 
GEET TI E E E E EG SE TE IS EET G E EEE E E TE SET EEE EEE EEE EEEE 

Notes: 

1. For examples and discussion, the reader is referred to the 


standard handbooks. 


25 We will not address the problem of additional guttural 
series here. 


oe In Armenian, we may posit glottalized stops for the first 
series and, for the second series, voiced aspirates with 
plain voiced stops in allophonic distribution: 


b/bh d/dh g/gh 


On the basis of these sets of correspondences, which were estab- 
lished in the early stages of Indo-European comparative grammar, the 
following system of Indo-European consonantism has been reconstructed, 
according to the latest works on the topic based on the traditional 
theory of Indo-European consonantism: 


I II III 
(b) bh D 
d dh + 


g gh k 
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According to the current view, assumed by the majority of scholars, 
there were three series: the first was voiced, the second voiced aspi- 
rated, and the third voiceless. That is to say, the system posited for 
Proto-Indo-European by the comparativists is close to the systems of 
such dialects as Old Indic, Greek, Latin, and Slavic. If we have any 
changes in Old Indic as compared to the proto-system, these changes are 
explained as transformations of the proto-system, such as the appear- 
ance of a fourth series in Old Indic, the series of voiceless aspirates, 
which is partially attributed to the influence of laryngeals. The four 
series system of Old Indic is thus the result of later changes and not 
characteristic of Indo-European, which had a three-series system. There 
have been tendencies to posit a fourth series of voiceless aspirates for 
Proto-Indo-European, but this is not justified by the comparative evi- 
dence, and we have only three series of stops in Indo-European. All 
the systems of the historical languages are the result of transforma- 
tions of the proto-system, with the most drastic changes being evidenced 
by such systems as Germanic and Armenian. From the very beginning of 
Indo-European comparative linguistics, it was assumed that in Germanic 
a consonant shift, a "Lautverschiebung", took place from the proto-sys- 
tem, as a result of which the voiced series shifted to a voiceless ser- 
ies, the voiced aspirates to pure voiced, and the voiceless to the re- 
spective aspirated series and later to voiceless fricatives as a natural 
process of the lenition of the voiceless aspirated stops to fricatives. 
Similar changes are assumed for Armenian (see, for instance, Meillet, 
"The Germanic and Armenian Consonant Shifts", in The Indo-European Dta- 
lects, translated by S. N. Rosenberg, pp. 116-24, 1967, University). 
This is why we have, for example, Lat. pect versus Goth. fathu; OInd. 
pitar-, Gk. marnp, Lat. pater versus Goth. fadar; OInd. bhratar-, Gk. 
ppürnp , Lat. frater versus Goth. brdpar. Thus, in the traditional view, 
we have to assume a sound shift for Germanic and Armenian. This is the 
so-called "Lautverschiebung" in Germanic, the first or Common Germanic 
consonant shift, Grimm's Law. | 

Let us now take a close look at this traditional reconstruction of 
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Indo-European, which has not changed greatly since the days of Schlei- 
cher (cf. Schleicher, Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen, p. 10, 4th ed. reprinted 1974; Lehmann, Proto- 
Indo-European Phonology, p. 99, 1952): 


unaspirated ^ spirants cna 
vis. vd. š vd. 


A. Schleicher: 





B. Lehmann: 


Obstruents: p t k kW 


Resonants: m n 


The traditional system assumed for Proto-Indo-European is highly 
uncharacteristic of language in general. There is no language that 
shares the features which are assumed to have been present in the Proto- 
Indo-European linguistic system. The main feature in this respect is 
the absence in the voiced series of the labial unit /b/. It has long 
been shown that there are no unambiguous instances for the reconstruc- 
tion in this series of stops for the labial phoneme /b/, and we can 
thus speak of the total absence, of a gap, in the place of /b/ in the 
voiced series. There are some forms which have been interpreted as 
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having Proto-Indo-European /b/ in noninitial position such as Goth. 
diups, Lith. dubus, but these correspondences are restricted to a very 
small group of dialects and are highly questionable. We cannot posit 
a full set of units for the traditional voiced series. 

If we view the reconstructed system as a real system which existed 
at a particular point in time, it must not contain anything running 
counter to the typological evidence. There are no languages with an 
opposition on the feature of voice in the subsystem of stops without 
/b/ -- if there is a gap in the voiced series, it will be at the velar 
point of articulation and not the labial. On the other hand, it is 
very characteristic of systems to have a gap at the voZeeless labial 
point of articulation. Thus, the gap at the labial point of articula- 
tion in Proto-Indo-European gives evidence of the original nonvoiced 
character of the series in question: if we take the series to have 
been nonvoiced, we can account for the gap in a natural phonetic way 
from the typological point of view, while, if we assume that it was 
voiced, such a gap cannot be explained. 

If we reconstruct the Proto-Indo-European system strictly on the 
basis of the comparative evidence, we have two possibilities here: 

(1) voiced, which would then have become voiceless in systems such as 
Germanic and Armenian and which remained voiced elsewhere; and (2) 
voiceless, which became voiced in systems such as Old Indic, Greek, 
Latin, and Slavic. Nothing tells us in advance which must be posited: 
strictly on the comparative evidence, we can posit either voiced or 
voiceless. In the traditional reconstruction, the voiced possibility 
was chosen, but nobody checked the typological plausibility of such a 
system with a gap in the voiced series at the labial point of articula- 
tion -- the first attempt was made in 1951 by Holger Pedersen. Let us 
now look at the second possibility: this series was voiceless in Proto- 
Indo-European and became voiced in all of the historically-attested lan- 
gauges except Germanic and Armenian. This does in fact account in a 
natural way for the absence of the labial member since we know that sys- 
tems lacking the voiceless labial are very common. However, positing a 
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voiceless series here, which accounts for the gap in the system, causes 
problems for the system as a whole since the various series are inter- 
related, and, if we totally change the distinctive features of one ser- 
jes, it necessitates the reinterpretation of the other series. 

Another shortcoming of the traditional system from the typological 
point of view, which was pointed out by Roman Jakobson and André Marti- 
net, is the absence of voiceless aspirates in the presence of the voiced 
aspirates. A phonemic system having voiced aspirates and not having 
at the same time a series of voiceless aspirates is highly unnatural 
and typologically improbable: if a system has voiced aspirates as pho- 
netic units, it must also have voiceless aspirates as phonetic units in 
the system. To bring such a system into conformity with the typological 
evidence, we must find a solution taking into account the typological as 
well as the comparative evidence. We may propose the following solution 
to this problem: series III may be interpreted as involving an original 
series of aspirated sounds. Now, we assumed earlier that series I was 
also voiceless. A system of this sort is typologically implausible. 
What is implausible is the pure voiceless character of the first series. 
We can see from the comparative evidence that series I is more marked 
than series III since there is a gap at the labial point of articulation 
in series I. Since the gap must be in the most marked series, we have 
to assume that series I was not plain voiceless but that it contained a 
feature which made it more marked than the aspirated series. We know 
from the typological evidence that a series more marked than the aspi- 
rated is the glottalized. Therefore, we may reinterpret series I as 
glottalized. This interpretation is verifiable from the comparative 
evidence since in Armenian we have glottalized stops as reflexes of this 
series. Now, all of the synchronic typological difficulties of the 
classical system are eliminated. 

The feature of aspiration accompanying the phonemes of series II 
and III is relevant from a phonetic point of view but redundant -from 
a phonological point of view. If it is phonologically redundant, we 
may assume that there were some environments where the phonemes in ques- 
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tion were realized without this phonetic feature: we may assume that 
series II was realized in the form of two allophones, plain voiced and 
voiced aspirated, and that series III was also realized in the form of 
two allophones, plain voiceless and voiceless aspirated. This is, as 

a matter of fact, actually attested in Armenian dialects, with glottal- 
ized, with plain voiced and voiced aspirates as allophones, and with 
plain voiceless and voiceless aspirates as allophones. The new system 
is now complete, and we may represent it in the following form: 


I II III 
(p?) b/bh p/ph 
ES d/dh t/th 
ki g/gh k/kh 


9. | GRASSMANN'S LAW, BARTHOLOMAE'S LAW, AND THE ROOT STRUCTURE CON- 
STRAINTS: 


We can determine some of the patterns of distribution of the allo- 
phones of the phonemes of series II and III. In phonetically neutral 
positions, the aspirated allophone was found, while in structures where 
two phonemes of the series cooccurred, one was realized as an aspirate 
and the other as a nonaspirate. Phonemically, we may posit a form such 
as */bheudh-/, but phonetically we should expect either */bheud-/ or 
*/beudh-/. We may assume such paradigmatic alternation at the allopho- 
nic level of aspirates ~ nonaspirates as realizations of one and the 
same phoneme. The rule was that there was only one aspirated allophone 
in a sequence, and this applied both to contact sequences as well as to 
distant sequences. From this rule, we can deduce both OInd. bodh- as 
well as Gk. mev@-, that is to say, we do not have to assume the deaspi- 
ration of */bheudh-/ as occurring independently in Old Indic and Greek. 
Rather, we can assume an allophonic alternation of the phonemes of ser- 
jes II at the Indo-European level, yielding directly the results attes- 
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ted in Old Indic and Greek. This explains the uniformity of the so- 
called "Grassmann's Law" in Greek and in Old Indic. Grassmann's Law 
is thus reinterpreted as an allophonic alternation affecting the dis- 
tribution of the phonemes of series II (and series III). 

Bartholomae's Law has a very unsatisfactory explanation in the 
classical theory. We know that if */bheudh-/ were followed by */-to-/, 
it yielded buddha- in Old Indic. What happened here was the transfer 
of aspiration accompanied by progressive voice assimilation. There are 
different opinions as to the possibility of such an evolution in view 
of the seeming tendency towards regressive assimilation in Old Indic: 
if we have d followed by t, the result is tt and not dd: ad + ti > 
atti; ved + tha > vettha. In classical theory, this contradicts the 
assumption reflected by Bartholomae's Law of progressive assimilation. 
Now, it can be shown that the same rules of assimilation applied to 
contact sequences as well as to distant sequences. In the new inter- 
pretation, we assume that */budh/ * */to-/ would yield phonemically 
*/bud-tNo-/ with the aspirated allophone of series III because it was 
in the following position and the nonaspirated allophone of series II 
because it was in the preceding position. Next, we assume a simple 
rule of voice assimilation: */budh-/ + */to-/ > */bud-tho-/ > buddha-. 
There is only one rule of assimilation needed for the explanation of 
this change, and this assumption is not in contradiction with the direc- 
tion of the assimilatory forces in Old Indic, since, in the new theory, 
forms such as ad + ti were from */at?/ + ti. Hence, the contradiction 
in the classical theory is easily overcome in the new theory by assum- 
ing the first series to be glottalized and by assuming the allophonic 
alternation of the phonemes of series II and III. 

There are well-known restrictions on the structure of the Proto- 
Indo-European root, and these restrictions are totally unnatural and 
unaccounted for in the traditional reconstruction. In traditional terms, 
the restrictions may be stated as follows: 


is A root cannot begin and end with a plain voiced stop. 
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25 A root cannot begin with a plain voiceless stop and end with 
a voiced aspirate or vice versa. 


The first rule finds a phonetically natural explanation in the new theo- 
ry as a rule of the incompatibility in a root of two glottalized stops. 
There are a number of languages with glottalized stops which have this 
rule of the noncooccurrence of two glottalics in a root. The second 
rule can be explained as the noncooccurence in a root of sounds differ- 
ing in the feature of voice, that is to say, cooccurring consonants in 

a root must agree in voicing. 


SECTION IV 


AFROASIATIC STUDIES 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE FORMATION OF 
THE MIDDLE ARAMAIC DIALECTS’ 


DANIEL BOYARIN 
Ben Gurton University of the Negev 


0. The Stammbaum model of linguistic classification makes two strong 
assumptions about the history of the language family in question. The 
first is that the various sub-groups have diverged from a once unitary 
state, and the other is that, once having diverged, they did not sig- 


nificantly re-converge. It is for this reason that Hoenigswald (1973: 
59) can remark: 


If the tree is a true description of actual history, and if the 
shared innovations are significant rather than trivial (that is, 
if they are not open to the suspicion of independent duplication) 


l'Middle Aramaic" is used in two senses in Aramaistic literature. 
Formerly, it was used to signify the six great literary dialects of the 
lst millenniun CE (Christian Era), to wit, Jewish Palestinian, Chris- 
tian Palestinian, Samaritan, Syriac, Mandaic, and Babylonian Jewish Ara- 
maic. More recently, a classification system, proposed by Fitzmyer 
(1971:22), and accepted by Kutscher (1971:347-8), uses "Late Aramaic" 
for the above, reserving "Middle" for what I call "Standard Literary 
Aramaic" (following Greenfield 1974). It is obvious by now that ir this 
paper the older terminology is revived for reasons which may reveal them- 
selves below; they are beyond the scope of explicit consideration here. 
This paper is a much revised version of one read at the American Orien- 
tal Society in Spring, 1976, under the title "Is Syriac Eastern Aramaic?" 
I should like to acknowledge the very valuable help of those colleagues 
and teachers who read and commented generously on earlier versions of 
this paper including Profs. Z. Ben-Hayyim, J. Blau, M. Goshen-Gottstein, 
J. H. Greenfield, S. Morag, L. Schiffman, S. Shaked, M. Sokoloff, and 
R. Steiner. To all I am grateful. Any errors are, of course, my own, 
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one example is as good as a hundred. In other words, if "one" 
shared innovation links A and B significantly against C, there 
should be none to link A with C or B with C... 

The phenomenon of isoglossic overlapping of innovation areas 
has been cited as an argument against the validity of the notion 
of the family tree. It would be truer to say that trees depict 
certain types of history (involving clear breaks without subse- 


quent contact) and overlappings according to the "wave" pattern 
depict certain other types. 


The purpose of this paper is to inquire into the most plausible 
model of the history of the Aramaic language family, so that we may 
determine what type of classification is most appropriate thereto. In 
the light of the above-cited comments, the question resolves itself 
down to two empirical issues: 


Ls Have we grounds to assume the required earlier unity? 


2. Is there "isoglossic overlapping" of innovation areas, i.e., 
are there dialects which share innovations now with one group 
now with another, thus violating Hoenigswald's condition? 


Our inquiry will begin by attempting to address the second of these 
questions. 


1.0. Our inquiry shall be focused on the six Aramaic languages attested 
in literature and inscriptions from the first millennium of the Chris- 
tian Era (CE). They are: Galilean or Palestinian Jewish Aramaic, Sa- 
maritan, and Christian Palestinian Aramaic in Palestine; Syriac in the 
North Mesopotamian province of Osrhoene and adjoining ares of North 
Syria; Babylonian Jewish Aramaic and Mandaic in Babylonia. These six 
languages are classed by scholars into two branches, to wit, West Ara- 
maic, containing the first three, and East Aramaic, containing the last 
three. Together, these languages are referred to as Middle Aramaic. 


1.1. It is an undeniable fact that the languages known as East Aramaic 
share four significant innovations: (1) substitution of /1/ % /n/ for 
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/y/ as the 3rd pers. masculine preformative in the future tense; (2) 
loss of the determinative function of the "emphatic state"; (3) the 
suffix /é/ rather than /ayyä/ as the masculine plural of nouns; and 
(4) loss of the infix /nn/ between indicative future verbs and accusa- 
tive suffixes (Ginsberg 1942:234). It follows that if it can be shown 
that any of these languages shares significant innovations -- indeed 
even one -- with a language or languages of the other "branch", then 
it will have been shown that the Stammbaum is not the best model of 
the history of the family. Accordingly, it is to the search for evi- 
dence of such intersecting isoglosses that our inquiry now turns. 


2.0. In each of the following sections, an hypothesis of the history 
of a particular Middle Aramaic isogloss will be presented. In each 
case, an attempt will be made to show that it is plausible to regard 
one form as an innovation, and that that innovation is common to Syriac 
and Palestinian Aramaic, or one of its dialects. 


2.1. The Masculine Singular Possessive Suffix of Masculine Plural 
Nouns: 


2.1.1. In Old Syrian Aramaic, Imperial Aramaic, Palestinian Ara- 
maic, and Syriac, the masculine singular possessive suffix, when 
attached to masculine plural nouns, has the form /-auh7/ (or forms 
derived therefrom). In Babylonian Aramaic (this term includes 
Mandaic when not further qualified), the form is /-éh/ or /-é/. 
Since these last forms are identical with the singular forms, i.e., 
singular noun plus singular suffix, Nóldeke (1875:178) interpreted 
them as resulting from analogy. However, as shown by Ginsberg 
(1942:233 and n. 19 there), the form <-ay?ii> in the Uruk Inscrip- 
tion (a Seleucid period Aramaic incantation in cuneiform from Bab- 
ylonia, cf. Garbini 1971 for literature) seems to show that the 
ancient Babylonian Aramaic form was /-ayhi/ and not /-auhi/. Gins- 
berg's view has received dramatic confirmation from the Babylonian 
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Aramaic Hatran inscriptions which have /-ayhT/ (Rosenthal 1978: 

873). Now */-ayht/ would necessarily have yielded /-éh/ ^ /-é/ 

in later Babylonian Aramaic, since apocope of final vowels (and 

/h/ in some sub-dialects) and contraction of diphthongs are both 
regular processes in that language. 2 


2.1.2. Since the etymologies of both /-auhT/ and /-ayhi/ are 
moot,? we should have no grounds for deciding which form is a 
retention in Aramaic as a whole and which an innovation, were it 
not for other evidence, and it is just this issue which is crucial 
to our inquiry. Areal linguistics suggests an answer to this ques- 
tion, for at a diametrically opposite corner of the Aramaic speak- 
ing world in northern Syria, we find this morpheme spelt <-yh>. 

The forms in question are found in the inscriptions of Sam?al 
(modern Zincirli [see map]) and date from the eighth century BCE." 


“For the apocope, cf. /?aßüh/ % /?afü/ "his father" < */?aBüh1/ 
(Nôldeke 1875:177). This explanation is thus far to be preferred to 
Kienast's (1957:75) /-ayhi/ > */ayı/ > /&/, which requires changes oth- 
erwise unknown in Babylonian Aramaic, and moreover does not explain the 
retention of final /h/ in some sub-dialects of BJA. See also Ginsberg's 
(1942:233, n. 19) remark on Neo-Aramaic. 

3The relevant views are Brockelmann's (1908:312 and 479) and 
Barth's (1913:52-3). According to the former, */-ayhü/ > */-au/ > 
*/-auhü/ (by secondary affixation of the pronoun) > */-auhi/ (by dis- 
similation). According to the latter, */-ayhi/ was original, yielding 
/-auhi/ < */-ühT/ by some mysterious process. In our opinion, Barth's 
view is impossible, while Brockelmann's is merely less than completely 
convincing and to be adopted until a better one be proposed (see Kutsch- 
er 1972a:26), but the present hypothesis is compatible with both theo- 
ries, and indeed independent of any etymology for these forms except 
one that derives /-ayhi/ < /-auhT/. See below n. 5. 

"The latest discussion of this controversial language as well as 
earlier literature may be found in Dion (1974 and 1978). The language 
is undoubtedly Aramaic, because of a large number of important innova- 
tions which it shares with other Aramaic dialects. It may share one 
innovation with Canaanite, to wit, syncope of /h/ in the imperfect of 
the causative (Dion 1978:117) or has innovated independently. (The 
fact that the rest of Aramaic was to undergo this shift hundreds of 
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The spelling <-yh> is moot with respect to the final vowel, and 
may reflect either /-ayhü/ or /-ayhi/. Either way, however, the 
form may plausibly be connected with Babylonian /-ayhi/. In the 
former case, we should have to assume that */-ayhü/ » /-ayhi/ in 
Babylonian Aramaic, either by analogy or assimilation (cf. Clas- 
sical Arabic, in which hu > hz/ C7) [Barth 1913:49]). We see 
therefore that the area of distribution of /-auni/ is flanked by 
two lateral areas (Bonfante 1947:368-71) of /-ayhV/. The latter 
form may be assumed to be the elder, having been replaced by 
/-auhi/ in all of the central area.° The isolation and general 


years later is irrelevant, pace Dion loc. cit.) We detect no proof for 
the conclusion of Dion (1978:118) that Samalian was "a branch of Ara- 
maic which became increasingly independent around 1,000 B.C." Dion 
takes this Stammbaum seriously, for he claims that "one can safely 
enough ascribe to second millennium Aramaic some features retained by 
eighth century Samalian, such as free use of precative *lu...or even 

a relatively long persistence of case-distinction in the masculine plu- 
ral". According to "wave theory", the other Aramaic dialects could 
have lost these features entirely long before the common innovations 
reached Sam?al without preventing the latter from accepting them. The 
language has thus converged with Aramaic -- not, "become increasingly 
independent" from it -- and forms, as it were, its own substratum (cf. 
Greenfield 1978:94-5). 

?To be sure, the principle of heterogeneity of the older paradigm 
would suggest the opposite conclusion, namely that "Central Aramaic" 
/malxay/, /malxayx/, /malxauhi/ "my kings, your kings, his kings" > 
/malxay/, /malxayx/, /malxayhi/ in Babylonian Aramaic. This is appar- 
ently the view of Beyer (1967:246, n. 9). However, this principle it- 
self has a kind of chicken and egg look, since often the heterogeneous 
paradigm has arisen, itself, from a homogeneous one by phonological 
change. The principle is, therefore, only clearly applicable when mor- 
phological heterogeneity -- not of phonological origin -- is present, 
e.g., the alternations of /k/ and /t/ in the Semitic pronominal para- 
digm (Hetzron 1974:191; Blau 1978:31). Nonetheless, the possibility of 
analogical reformation in Babylonian Aramaic must be considered here as 
an alternative model. 

The comparison of Samalian and Babylonian Aramaic has been antic- 
ipated by Kienast (1957), who drew therefrom similar conclusions. (I 
thank R. Steiner for drawing my attention to this article.) Inciden- 
tally, it should be pointed out that Babylonian Jewish Aramaic is not 
all of a piece with regard to this form (and many others). In the dia- 
lect of a group of Talmudic tractates marked by linguistic and other 
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archaism of Samalian (Dion 1978:117) also support such a view, 
making it an area tsolata as well (Bonfante 1945:139). By impli- 
cation, /-auht/, whatever its origin, is seen to be an innovation 
Shared by Old Syrian Aramaic, Palestinian Aramaic, and Syriac, and 
forming an heterogloss between the last-named and the Babylonian 
dialects. ® 


peculiarities vis a vis the main part of the Talmud (the so-called Ned- 
arim-dialekt; cf. Epstein 1960:14-6 for preliminary description), the 
form is spelt <-wh>, interpretable as /-auh/, /-au/, or /-dh/. Thus, 
<?hwh> "his brothers" (Nazir 5a, ed. princ., mss. and testimonia); 
<?hwhy> in modern editions is a learned correction. Only Syriac and 
two aberrant Palestinian inscriptions (Naveh 1978:14) share precisely 
this form; Palestinian Aramaic in general has /?ahoi/ < */?ah0hT/. 
Should this then be considered as an indicator of the geographical pro- 
venience of the dialect of Nazir and its congeners? Further evidence is 
needed. Cf. Beyer (1967:247, n. 10) for whom the matter is quite sim- 
ple. His often stimulating remarks are marred by apodictic conclusions 
and over-simplifications, e.g., "...identisch mit dem Nedarim Dialekt 
des Babylonischen Talmuds und der Gutachten der Gaonen..." Without 
even considering the issue of the other materials compared by Beyer, it 
may be said that the Nedarim Dialekt is not identical with Gaonic Ara- 
maic, although it is similar in certain features. I hope to return to 
this issue in some detail soon. 

SAnother Aramaic isogloss, namely the split between Eastern dia- 
lects having /l/ % /n/ as the performative of the 3rd m. future verb 
and Western dialects with /y/, may provide us a similar picture. As 
pointed out by Ginsberg (1942:234, n. 26), the /l-/ prefix subsists in 
Samalian with jussive force. In earlier texts of Babylonian Aramaic, 
viz., the ASSur Ostracon (sent to ASSur from Babylonia, and, therefore, 
Babylonian Aramaic; Greenfield 1978:95, n. 18), the /l-/-prefixed jus- 
sive is found. Thus, again, since this feature is found at opposite 
ends of the Aramaic area, it may be regarded as a retention (cf. Dion's 
conclusion, reached for quite different reasons, quoted in the preced- 
ing note). We may, therefore, following Kaufman (1974:126), present 
the following hypothesis: The precative particle, /lu/, amalgamated 
with the 3rd pers. m. prefix at an early date and formed, thereby, a 
true jussive, contrasting with indicative /y-/. With the loss of the 
jussive-indicative opposition in Aramaic (see Kaufman 1974:126 for ex- 
planation), the old indicative was generalized in Western Aramaic, the 
old jussive in Babylonia. This elegant explanation is paralleled by 
another which Kaufman offers for a related phenomenon, to wit, the loss 
of the indicative-jussive opposition in the suffixes of future verbs. 
This opposition was marked in early Aramaic by infixing /-nn-/ before 
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2.2. The Infinitive of the Derived Conjugations: 


2.2.1. In the earliest known stage of Aramaic, the infinitive 
had no preformative in any of the verbal stems (Degen 1969:65).’ 


accusative suffixes in the indicative. In Middle Aramaic, the opposi- 
tion was lost; the indicative (with /-nn-/) was generalized again in 
West Aramaic, the jussive (with Ø) in Babylonia. Now, in both of these 
cases, the earliest stratum of Syriac follows the western pattern, i.e., 
with the /y-/ prefix and the /-nn-/ infix for both indicative and jus- 
sive, and only later do the Babylonian forms infiltrate and dominate. 
One would be inclined to see here genuine features of North Mesopota- 
mian speech, and therefore, if these be innovations, further evidence 
of the relationship of Syriac and Palestinian Aramaic (contra Beyer 
1967:243, who sees here evidence of a "reichsaramäische Einschlag" in 
Syriac; cf. Greenfield 1974:289, with whose views we are in complete 
accord). Of course, if the above hypothesis of the history of these 
features be incorrect, for instance, if no true /|-/-prefixed jussive 
ever existed, then we have no evidence whatsoever for our inquiry. 
7J. Greenfield (personal communication) claims that the situation 
in Old (Syrian) Aramaic is by no means as clear-cut as one would sup- 
pose from Degen, and indeed a search of the texts revealed that there 
is not even one case of a Po‘al infinitive (with or without prefix) 
which I would regard as absolutely certain. Some are arguably Pa‘el, 
some are not certain readings, while others are in unclear contexts or 
of uncertain etymology and meaning. It is beyond the scope of this 
paper to undertake a defense of the above statement which would of ne- 
cessity be both technical and detailed; I hope to return to this sub- 
ject in the near future. In spite of all this, I consider it likely 
that the Old Aramaic Po‘al infinitive was prefix-less for the following 
reasons: 
a. Some of Degen's examples are more compelling than others, e. 
g., «ld» "to erase", leaving aside some near certain examples in 
infinitive absolute. 
b.  Samalian certainly has only the infinitive without /m/. 
Since, to my mind, there is no reason to believe that this lan- 
guage is anything but an extremely archaic and isolated Aramaic 
dialect, this would suggest that the prefix is not, at any rate 
aboriginal in Aramaic. Of course, it would not allow us to form 
any conclusion as to whether or not the prefix already existed in 
"Central" Aramaic. 
Ge In Imperial Aramaic, the form «l?mr» (to be translated rough- 
ly as "thus": or the like, literally "to say") exists, as well as 
in the AsSur Ostracon (Kraeling 1953:133 and passim; Donner-Röllig 
(1966:44). It is a well-known principle in historical linguistics 
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Within the course of recorded Aramaic history, therefore, the 
characteristic /m-/ of the unmarked (G) stem arose and spread 
over the entire territory. P 


2.2.2. In most dialects of Imperial Aramaic, the /m-/ prefix 
remained restricted to the unmarked stem. In these dialects, the 
unmarked infinitive is m¿CCaC, while those of the derived stems 
have a Characteristic vowel pattern -aca. However, in certain 
6th and 5th century BCE Aramaic texts, the /m-/ preformative has 
been extended to the derived stems. Thus in the Hermopolis Pa- 
pyri (Bresciani and Kamil 1966), we find such forms as <Imtyh>, 
<mwsrthn>, «mhth» (Porten and Greenfield 1968:220), as well as 

in the Proverbs of Ahiqar (Cowley 1923:216-7) -- in the Proverbs 


only, the framework story has the older form (Greenfield 1978: 
96-7).? 


2.2.3. Of the Middle Aramaic dialects, Syriac,!? Galilean,!! 


that often older morphological (and indeed syntactic) elements are 

preserved in frozen, stereotyped, and idiomatic constructions. 
These considerations do not, of course, yet prove anything. However, 
even should it turn out that the /m/ prefixed infinitive is aboriginal 
in Aramaic, I should only have to erase paragraph 2.2.1 and the judg- 
ment on Kutscher's statement in the next note. The rest would remain 
as is. 

9See Solá-Solé 1961:128-9. (This book must be used with great 
care because of inaccuracies owing to uncritical use of poor and anti- 
quated secondary sources.) This innovation may have found its way into 
Canaanite (Hebrew) as well; see Numbers 10:2. Kutscher (1954:234) 
thought that in Hebrew and Aramaic there had been '...a period when 
both infinitives (qti, mqtl) were used side by side indiscriminately". 
I find such a model counter-intuitive, and in view of the total lack of 
/m/ prefix forms in Old Aramaic, I believe that the model of innovation 
and spread of the /m/ prefix is preferable. 

"The fourth century Palestinian Wadi Daliyeh Papyri (unpublished) 
apparently do not contain this form. I am grateful to Prof. F. Cross 
for this information. 

10Syriac has also a further innovation, namely, the abstract end- 
ing /-ü/, in place of original feminine /-a/. This is a back formation 
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and Samaritan Aramaic have the innovative /m-/ form.!? A glance 
at the map will show that this distribution permits the drawing 
of an isogloss around these dialects, to the exclusion of Chris- 
tian Palestinian Aramaic on the one hand (Bar-Asher 1977:311-2 
has proven that such attestations with /m-/ as do occur represent 
late artificial Syriac influence), and Babylonian on the other. 


2.2.4. Now, various scholars have shown that both of the early 
documents mentioned above in 2.2.2 may plausibly be identified 

as a form of Syrian Aramaic, brought to Egypt by colonizers and 
garrisons from that area (Greenfield 1971:59 and 1978:97; Kutscher 
1971a:109).13 This fact allows us to construct the following mod- 


from the construct form, /-U0/, and is quite unknown from the Imperial 
Aramaic material. One is inclined to regard it as a late and inner- 
Syriac development (cf. Greenfield 1978:97). 

liother patterns in printed texts and young mss. are attributable 
to the depradations of scribes more familiar with other dialects.  (Ku- 
tscher 1952:passim). Incidentally, Solá-Solé (1961:134) provides a 
good example of the care required in using his book, since he relies 
here on Dalman in spite of the fact that he knows Kutscher's work, cit- 
ed by him on p. 133. 

12Tp Babylonia another new formation was developed for the infini- 
tive of derived conjugations. This form has a <w> after the second rad- 
ical (variously read as /ö/, /ü/, or /au/ % /ou/ in different dialects), 
and an ending /e/. Various explanations have been given for this form 
(Brockelmann 1908:580; Rosenthal 1936:60-1; Kaufman 1974:128). What is 
interesting in this context is that in Babylonian Jewish Aramaic this 
is the only form, while in Mandaic this form competes with a blend of 
itself and the /m/ preformative. Three interpretations of this last 
form seem possible: (1) independent analogy; (2) diffusion from Syriac; 
(3) an ancient West Aramaic legacy in Mandaic (see Greenfield 1978:95). 
One might want to consider a fourth possibility, to wit, survival of an 
ancient form, but in our view this is quite unlikely. 

13Tt is interesting to note that Kutscher (1971:365 and 370) did 
not use the /m-/-prefixed infinitives as evidence for the "Western" or 
"Syrian" nature of the Aramaic of these documents. It seems that even 
the greatest of scholars may be misled occasionally by labels, for Ku- 
tscher (1971a:107) wrote: "This characteristic could be localized both 
in Western Aramaic, i.e., G.A. [Galilean Aramaic, D.B.] and Eastern Ara- 
maic, i.e., S [Syriac, D.B.]". He therefore concluded that this is a 
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el of the geo-history of the form: The original innovation took 
place in Northern Syria (terminus ante quem early 6th century). 

It diffused eastward at least as far as the Northern Mesopotamian 
area, later to be the home of Syriac, and also southward into Pal- 
estine.!* We may suggest, therefore, with a certain degree of con- 
fidence, that we have here an example of an isogloss which binds 
Syriac with the dialects of Northern Palestine and cuts between it 


trait which "cannot be localized" (1971:370)! On another point as well, 
Kutscher (1971:365) has difficulty localizing an apparently Western fea- 
ture in an Elephantine deed because "It has to be admitted that S(yriac) 
also had this feature". In both of these cases, however, the problem 
is an artifact of the Stammbaum, for presence of a feature in Palestin- 
ian Aramaic, Syriac, and "Western Official Aramaic" gives us quite a 
precise fix on its origin, namely, somewhere in Syria, once the wave 
theory perspective is adopted. Furthermore, in the latter case, the 
feature is found also in Sefire, so the Syrian-Western origin thereof 
is strengthened considerably (cf. Kutscher loc. cit.). Greenfield 
(1974:288, n. 42) was certainly much closer to the mark when he won- 
dered if the /m/ prefix in Syriac ought not lead us to reconsider the 
place of that dialect between east and West. 

14Greenfield (1974:288) considers this to be an aboriginal feature 
of Palestinian Aramaic and not one owing to diffusion: "We may well as- 
sume that the common features of these dialects, known to us from ma- 
terial from the third century and so on, were present in the spoken Ara- 
maic of the earlier period. I would point to the use of the prefixed 
formans m- in the infinitive of all the verbal conjugations as a good 
example of this phenomenon". The lack of the /m/-prefixed forms in 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic, however, constitutes a real difficulty 
for Greenfield's view, for were this a feature of a Proto-Palestinian 
Aramaic, it should, of course, be present in all the dialects.  Green- 
field (personal communication) has argued that the absence of /m/-pre- 
fixed infinitives in CPA may be due to the influence on the written 
form of the dialect of Standard Literary Aramaic in this, as in many 
other, respects. However, the CPA form is /?aqtälü/, as opposed to 
Standard Aramaic /?aqtala/. Now, it is easy to comprehend such an 
analogical development taking place in a spoken language (cf. n. 10 
above), but one would be hard-pressed to explain why scribes would cre- 
ate such a form in a literary dialect -- the scribes of CPA knew Ara- 
maic well, of course. We conclude, therefore, that /?aqtalU/ was prob- 
ably the form of the infinitive in spoken CPA and that the wave or dif- 
fusion explanation of the /m/-prefixed infinitive is thereby supported. 


Lads 
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and the Babylonian language. 

The 3rd Person Plural Forms of the Perfect: 

2.3.1. /T/ as Marker of the Feminine: 


2.3.1.1. In Old Aramaic of both the Common Syrian and Samalian 
types, the 3rd person feminine plural perfect form is unattested 
(Degen 1969:64; Dion 1974:81). The masculine form is /-ü/ (ibid.). 
In some dialects of Imperial Aramaic, on the other hand, we know 
the form of the feminine to have been /-ü/, identical with the 
masculine (Ben-Hayyim 1951). The opposition between the masculine 
and feminine plurals may nevertheless be plausibly reconstructed 
for the older language. First of all, all of the later dialects 
have this opposition (for Syriac see below). Since the direction 
of drift (in NW Semitic at any rate) is towards neutralization of 
this opposition, it is more plausible to consider this the inherit- 
ed situation than an innovation of Middle Aramaic. Moreover, in 
many of the dialects, the feminine plural desinence /-a/ is iden- 
tical to that of Ethiopic, as well as to that of the Akkadian per- 
mansive (morphologically related to the West Semitic perfect). 

/-a/ may thus be considered in Aramaic an inheritance of Proto- 
Semitic (Nóldeke 1904a:19). The situation in those dialects of 
Imperial Aramaic where the opposition was lost, then, must reflect 
a particular and local dialectal development within Aramaic as a 
whole (Ben-Hayyim 1951:138). 


2.3.1.2. The Palestinian dialects of Middle Aramaic do not have 
the /-ä/ desinence, although they all do maintain the masculine/ 
feminine opposition. In both Samaritan and Christian Aramaic, the 
ending is rather /-7/. This form is probably to be regarded as a 
local innovation, although it is not impossible that it goes back 
to a primordial dialect split within Aramaic. 
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2.3.1.3. In Syriac, although all final vowels have been apocopat- 
ed, the original situation may be recovered by internal reconstruc- 
tion. Thus, before object suffixes, /-3/ appears on the feminine 
plural -- just as /-ü/, also lost by apocope, re-appears before 
suffixes in the masculine. One may surely infer, as did Nöldeke 
(1904:135), that Syriac originally had the /-3/ desinence. How- 
ever, there is also an orthographic tradition among the Monophy- 
site Christians of Northern Syria, by which the feminine plural 

is spelt with <-y>, as in Samaritan and Christian Palestinian, 
where, of course, /-T/ was pronounced. We submit that the prima 
facte interpretation of this datum is that in the Western sub- 
dialect of Syriac, the feminine afformative was also /-T/ before 
apocope. At least from the standpoint of Syriac, this must be 
considered an innovation and constitutes, therefore, another iso- 
gloss between (in this case a sub-dialect of) Syriac and Palestin- 
jan Aramaic. 


2.3.1.4. Earlier scholars have denied this interpretation of the 
data. Nöldeke (1904:37) regarded the «y» orthography as a mere 
"diacritic mark" of the feminine. A priori, it seems to us dif- 
ficult to conceive of scribes adopting a purely arbitrary conven- 
tion of this sort to mark a morphological opposition unrealized in 
the language. To be sure, Noldeke adduces other cases in the or- 
thography in which it is fairly certain that «y» is being used in 
precisely this fashion, i.e., as a diacritic mark of the feminine, 
but these are late and sporadic, and in our opinion, most likely 
to be seen as analogical extensions of this practice from the 3rd 
feminine plural where it had a linguistic source. Moreover, the 
very fact that in the Palestinian dialects, the desinence was gen- 
uinely /-T/ creates a strong case for the legitimacy of this form 
in Syriac. Noldeke was, of course, fully aware of the /-1/ of 
Palestinian Aramaic, but insisted that it was compeletely separate 
from the Syriac «y», because "das 4 [«y» D.B.] als Zeichen dieser 
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Form den altesten syr. Handschriften ganz fehlt, und so lassen es 
auch die Ostsyrer fast immer weg" (Nöldeke 1904a:20, n. 3). The 
latter point is, of course, no problem at all according to our 
explanation, and neither is the first devastating, since different 
orthographic traditions may have asserted themselves at different 
times and in different schools. On the other hand, Schulthess 
(1924:16) writes of Christian Palestinian Aramaic, "Geschrieben 
wird das «y», auch in den jungeren Hss. ...Ebenso das etymologisch 
nicht begründete «y» der 3. p. f. pl. des Pf.; wie <?mry> ?amar, 
sie sagten". This in spite of the fact that Schulthess (n. 1) is 
aware that in Samaritan the same form occurs: 


Dieser diakritische Buchstabe (auch samaritanisch und daher 
in CP nicht notwendig aus der syrischen Orthographie stam- 
mend) darf nicht vom syrischen <qtly> getrennt und als das 
uralte, zu à verfärbte G verstanden werden;...den jenes @ 
war in NW-Semitischen schon langst geschwunden, bevor es 
verfärbt worden Wäre: daher ja schon in viel älterer Zeit 
(vgl. ba. Ke) die Mask. Form für die fem. einzutreten be- 
ginnt. 


I quite fail to follow Schulthess's argument for the following 
reasons: (1) He persists in seeing «y» as an odd scribal practice, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is found in quite unrelated scrib- 
al traditions; (2) he asserts that the final à was long gone in 

NW Semitic, in spite of the fact that it appears in Targumic Ara- 
maic, the Biblical Aramaic qre (Massoretic vocalization), and 
Babylonian Aramaic. (In any case, this last issue is, in our 
opinion, irrelevant, since it seems highly unlikely that the /-T/ 
of Palestinian Aramaic is phonetically derived from /-a/ [pace 
Nöldeke, loc. cit.].) Schulthess's strange theory is delivered 
the eoup de gráce by the fact that in Christian Aramaic, the fi- 
nal /-T/ was pronounced according to the latest authority (Bar- 
Asher 1977:325-6 and especially 313, n. 196), as well as in Samar- 
itan (Ben-Hayyim 1967:188, 1.11, provides an example). We do, of 
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course, for quite different reasons, find ourselves in sympathy 
with Schulthess's view that the <qtly> of Christian and Samaritan 
Aramaic "darf nicht vom syrischen <qtly> getrennt werden", and 
that is precisely our point. 


2.3.2. N-bearing Forms of the Perfect: 


2.3.2.1. On the basis of the data adduced above in 2.3.1.1, one 
may assert with some degree of confidence that the desinences of 
the masculine and feminine plural perfect were respectively /-ü/ 
and /-8/ (perhaps ~ /T/) in the Old Aramaic and nearly all forms 
of Imperial Aramaic (see next section). However, in later dia- 
lects, forms with added /-n/ appear.!° 


2.3.2.2. We first find n-bearing perfect forms in the 3rd century 
BCE in the Asoka Aramaic inscriptions from Kandahar in Afghanistan 
(Kutscher et al. 1969:129, 134). They also occur in Parthian and 
Pehlevi ideograms, which many Iranologists consider to reflect Ara- 
maic forms of the 3rd century BCE or earlier (cf. Kutscher 1971: 
395-8). They also appear in the Qumran Aramaic texts (ca. 2nd 
century BCE) from the Dead Sea, at the other end of the Aramaic 
world (Kutscher 1957:4; Sokoloff 1974:18). 


2.3.2.3. All the Middle Aramaic languages have n-bearing perfect 
forms, but aside from Christian Palestinian and Samaritan Aramaic, 
there are not two of them with precisely the same distribution of 
forms. In the last two mentioned languages, these forms are attes- 


l?Such forms occur very rarely in Hebrew as well, as pointed out 


to us by R. Steiner. It is not quite clear what historical relation- 
ship these might bear to the Aramaic forms under consideration here, 
but one does not see that any possibility would damage the hypothesis 
offered below. 
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ted rarely as variants of the /qətali/ form of the feminine, ap- 
parently to be vocalized /-en/. Their occurrence in the masculine 
in these dialects is extremely rare and quite doubtful (Kutscher 
1968a:414). Jewish Palestinian splits into two sub-dialects on 
this matter. The language of the Palestinian Targum fragments 
published by Kahle (loc. cit.) had /-en/ always in the feminine. 
Moreover, in IIIy roots, the /-n/ is used with the masculine as 
well. The "Talmudic" dialect, on the other hand, knows only of 
/-un/ (/-on/ in IIIy) in the masculine, and /-en/ in the feminine. 
Syriac has /-un/ and /-en/ as variants of the more common forms 
with ¢ affix, but only in non-IIIy verbs. In Babylonian Jewish 
Aramaic, the n-forms occur only in the feminine, where they are 
vocalized /-an/. Mandaic has /-on/ as the regular ending of the 
IIIy masculine, and no /n/ in the IIIy feminine (Nöldeke 1875:258). 
In the strong verb, /-un/ is an occasional variant of the mascu- 
line, and both /-iun/ and /-ian/ occur as variants of the mascu- 
line and feminine respectively (Nóldeke 1875:223). 


2.3.2.4. It will be seen that the above distribution of forms 
presents quite a series of puzzles, nor do we propose to solve 
most of them. It is possible, however, that we may, nevertheless, 
derive some information useful for our inquiry. One of the out- 
standing difficulties is the difference in the vowel of the fem- 
inine forms from dialect to dialect. However, it will be noted 
that there is an exact correlation between this difference and 
the difference in vocalization of non-z-bearing feminine forms. 
That is to say, those dialects which have a front vowel in the 
non-z-bearing form, viz., the Palestinian dialects, have also a 
front vowel in the n-bearing form, while in Babylonia, where only 
/-8/ is known for the non-r-feminine, also /-an/ occurs as the 
n-bearing form. Therefore, it seems plausible that whatever ana- 
logical (or less-probably phonological) process is responsible 
for the n-forms, it involved only addition of the /n/ itself, and 
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no change in the vowel (other than the phonetic change /i/ > /e/, 
owing to the syllable now being closed, see below 2.4.2). The 
fact that the Syriac feminine form also has Zei -- not /a/ -- now 
becomes significant. Our hypothesis allows two interpretations 

of this datum. If the original /T/ vowel of the feminine hypoth- 
esized in the previous section was still extant, then the Syriac 
just added /n/ thereto. However, it seems more likely that the 
n-bearing forms are altogether borrowed from a Palestinian (or 
Syrian) dialect similar to Galilean in this respect, and consti- 
tute, therefore, an additional isogloss. Either of these possi- 
bilities allows us to solve an outstanding problem in the explana- 
tion of the Syriac forms. They had originally been considered as 
analogical extensions of the imperfect endings. Nöldeke (1904a: 
18) pointed out that this theory does not account for the vowel of 
the feminine, which, in the imperfect is /a/. However, Noldeke's 
assumption of analogy from the pronominal forms /-hon/ and /-hen/ 
also founders on a similar reef, since the verb forms have /u/ 

in the masculine, while the pronouns have /o/. Moreover, Noldeke's 
hypothesis would require us to seek a different explanation for 
the dialects which vocalize these forms differently. The present 
hypothesis, that /n/ alone was added to the perfect plural forms 
and the original vowel preserved, solves this problem quite neatly. 


2.3.2.5. Assumption of borrowing of the n-forms by Syriac allows 
us to suggest a solution to another problem, namely, there para- 
doxical non-use in the IIIy, while the evidence of the other dia- 
lects points toward the primacy of n-forms precisely in this 

class.l6 We suggest the following explanation for this restric- 
tion: The /-un/ and /-en/ formatives diffused into Syriac after 
the apocope of final long vowels (but not diphthongs). The forms 


l6cf, 2.3.2.3 above and 2.3.2.6.1a below. 
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of the 3rd pers. plu. perfect of the sound verb were then iden- 
tical to the sing. masc., to wit, /kedaß/ "he wrote", "they (m. 
and f.) wrote". To this, the borrowed suffixes could readily 
have been attached, yielding /ke0agun/ and /ke0agen/ for the masc. 
and fem. plu. respectively. The IIIy, on the other hand, had al- 
ways retained separate diphthongal desinences, viz., /?e08/ "he 
came", /?e0au/ "they (m.) came", /?edai/ "they (f.) came", so the 
borrowed endings never came to be adopted for those verbs. 


2.3.2.6. We are, of course, fully aware that the above two para- 
graphs provide only a possible construction of the data, by no 
means a necessary one. We believe, however, that even should the 
hypothesis be incorrect, nonetheless, the coincidence of the /e/ 
vowel in the n-bearing feminine of Palestinian Aramaic and Syriac 
constitutes an isogloss binding the two. This argument is only 
valid if the forms in question are indeed innovations and not 
retained from an earlier common form of the language. We are 
constrained, therefore, to discuss here an hypothesis of the 
genesis of these forms which proposes precisely that. On the 
basis of the attestations from the Kandahar Inscriptions and 

the Middle Persian ideograms, Coxon (1977:298)17 claims that 

the forms belong to "the early eastern branch of official Ara- 
maic". He concludes: 


On the basis of the evidence collected here, the observa- 
tion can be made that the nunation (= n-bearing D.B.) vari- 
ant in the Perfect 3 m. pl. of the verb is a feature of 

both the eastern and western branches of Aramaic.  Chrono- 
logically, however, it would appear that it was first em- 
ployed in eastern Aramaic and only later infiltrated into 
the western branch. E. Y. Kutscher has pointed out that 
IQGa (= the Qumran Genesis Apocryphon D.B.) bears many marks 


l7Thanks are due M. Goshen-Gottstein for this reference. 
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of eastern influence, and one can suggest that the nunation 
variant may well be one of them. 


As for Syriac, Coxon somewhat tentatively suggests that the n- 
forms there are a legacy of Official Aramaic, since "Syriac is 
lineally descended from Official Aramaic". 


2.3.2.6.1. Even were Coxon's theory tenable, the vowel- 
coloring (although not the /n/) of the feminine form could 
still be claimed as an isogloss between Syriac and Pales- 
tinian Aramaic. However, in our opinion, Coxon's view is 
quite unlikely for the following reasons: 


a. In the, by now quite extensive, corpus of connected 
eastern Official Aramaic, the z-form never occurs, 
while the n-less form is frequent (e.g., Driver 1954: 
13-4 and passim). Moreover, in the fourth century 
Official Aramaic of the unpublished Wadi Daliyeh Papyri, 
the n-bearing forms do not occur (Prof. F. Cross, oral 
communication). Therefore, it seems that Kutscher's 
(1971:396) conjecture that the form reached Kandahar and 
Middle Persian from the Official Aramaic of that century 
is also without foundation. To be sure, the materials 
we have from the fourth century are exceedingly meagre, 
but what we have all points toward continuation of the 
old perfect forms without /n/. Such aberrant types of 
Aramaic as the Kandahar inscriptions and ideograms (see 
below) hardly seem a firm basis for conjecture. 


b. The n-forms in the later languages do not seem to be a 
continuation of those in Kandahar and the ideograms by 
reason of their distribution. Thus, in the Palestinian 
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Targum dialect and in Qumran!®, the forms are confined 
to IIIy (and feminines in the latter case), while in 
other Palestinian dialects, they appear only in the 
feminine. In Kandahar and the ideograms, the forms do 
not observe such restrictions, occurring, indeed, pri- 
marily with masculine strong verbs. The same considera- 
tions hold for the Babylonian dialects, since in Mandaic 
there is evidence that the forms are primary in IIIy, 
secondary in the strong verb, while in Babylonian Jew- 
ish Aramaic, they are confined to the feminine. What- 
ever conjectures may be employed to explain all these 
facts will not, we trust, do away with the impression 
that there was no connection between the Middle Aramaic 
and Kandahar etc. developments -- even if the latter 
should prove to be genuine Aramaic forms (see below). 


c. As argued by Nöldeke (1904a:17-8), the fact that the 
forms /kəðaßun/ and /ks6aBen/ do not appear as */ka0gun/ 
and */ka@Ben/ shows that they must have made a rather 
late appearance on the scene -- after the operation of 
pre-tonic reduction. There is some reason to suspect 
that the operation of this rule was later than the 
fourth century, and should that be so, we would have 
here an argument against the Syriac forms being descen- 
ded from Official Aramaic. 


18But see Sokoloff (1974:147), where a non-IIIy n-form is con- 

sidered as a possibility -- in my opinion, a rather unlikely one. The 
only certain example in the Job Targum is also IIIy. We must not lose 
sight of the possibility that these are all plural participles, e.g., 
<?tyn>, <bTyn>, etc. (cf. Fitzmyer 1966:112, citing Ginsberg). In that 
case, the earliest n-forms in anything other than the extreme Oriental 
periphery would be in the Palestinian inscriptions of the first cen- 
turies CE. 
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d. In the earliest strata of Syriac, viz., the inscriptions 
and the Old Syriac Gospels (cf. Beyer 1966), we find on- 
ly n-less forms. Now, even according to the question- 
able and unclear theory espoused by Coxon that Syriac 
is "lineally descended from Official Aramaic", it is 
precisely these early texts in which the "reichsaramä- 
ische Einschlag" is to be sought (Ibid.). Their absence 
from these texts 1S prima facie evidence against Coxon. 


2.3.2.6.2. In our opinion, therefore, the n-bearing forms of 
the Asoka Inscriptions and the ideograms are probably a dis- 
tinct phenomenon from the similar development in later Ara- 
maic. If the former represent genuine Aramaic at all in this 
matter, it would seem that it was a local (Iranian ?) dialec- 
tal development of limited spread. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that such analogical developments could not have taken 
place more than once in Aramaic, as they did in other Semitic 
languages (Nöldeke 1904a:18 -- Note that our argument vis à 
vis Syriac is based on the coincidence of the /e/ vowel in 

the feminine as well). However, it seems equally as likely 
that the n-forms in Agoka and in the ideograms were artifi- 
cial scribal creations, representing no living dialect of 
Aramaic at all. Neither type of text was produced by scribes 
for whom Aramaic was a spoken tongue, so we have merely graph- 
ic analogy from the imperfect forms. This view is supported 
by the fact that in the ideograms the «-wn» is added to the 
participle as well, where it almost surely belonged in no Ara- 
maic dialect which ever lived (Rundgren 1967; cf. Kutscher 
1971:396). As for the Kandahar inscriptions, the extent of 
the scribe's knowledge of Aramaic may be divined by his bar- 
barism «I?mwhy wl?bwhy> "to his mother and father" (Kutscher 
et al. 1969:134-5 and n. 17). Now, again, such a development 
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by analogy (the proper Aramaic form being, of course, <1?mh 
wl?bwhy»), is quite easily imaginable in a living dialect, 

but since we have no evidence that it did take place anywhere, 
and since the Kandahar scribe was almost certainly not a na- 
tive Aramaic speaker, we may most plausibly take it as an er- 
ror. Therefore, such a construction as «hwtyrn wyhwtyrwn? 
"they have grown and they will grow" (Kutscher et al. 1969: 
128) may also provide the explanation for the presence of n- 
bearing perfects in these texts. 


2.3.3. To sum up the results of this section, it seems plausible 
to assume that in West Syriac at least, the 3rd pers. fem. plu. 
pfct. once ended in /-T/, as in the Palestinian dialects. More- 
over, the /-en/ variant of this form in Syriac is also shared with 
the Palestinian dialects, and most particularly with Galilean (as 
opposed to Babylonian /-an/ and Mandaic /-ian/, cf. above 2.2.3). 
Since both of these forms, viz., /-T/ and /-en/, are innovations, 
if the data have been correctly construed, they constitute further 
isoglosses between Syriac and Palestinian Aramaic.!? 


2.4. In this section, we shall consider two phonetic/phonological 
changes apparently shared by Syriac and the Palestinian dialects. Since 
in cases such as these, the possibility of mere parallel development is 
real and present, we shall be mindful to present arguments against the 
probability of it being so. However, again, much is in the realm of 
hypothesis -- even more so, perhaps, than above. 


l9Another possibility which cannot be excluded, however, is that 
the Monophysite Christians did not speak Syriac but only wrote it. If 
they spoke a dialect quite similar to Galilean Aramaic, we could explain 
the n-forms (and the <y> orthography as well) as intrusions from the 
spoken tongue. Keeping this in mind as a possibility, I shall continue 
to assume here that their spoken and literary tongues were both of the 
same "branch" at least and at least at one time had been quite similar. 
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2.4.1. Older Aramaic (and synchronically underlying) initial /ye/ 
becomes /T/ in all the Middle Aramaic languages ,20 providing an 
apparent case of diffusion of an innovation over the entire terri- 
tory. In Babylonian Aramaic, this shift encompassed the environ- 
ment /yahV/ as well, thus /yəhaB/ > /ThaB/ "he gave" in Babylonian 
Jewish Aramaic and Mandaic (Epstein 1960:77; Macuch 1965:97). In 
Palestinian Aramaic, however, early /h/ syncope (which deleted Zei 
as well) removed /yehV/ as a possible environment for this shift, 
creating the heterogloss: Babylonian /Thaß/ v Palestinian /yaß/ 
(Dalman 1905:98; Schulthess 1924:14 and n. 19). In Syriac, as 
well, the form is pronounced /yaB/ (see below), forming a Syriac- 
Palestinian isogloss.?! Note that our argument is not based on 
the presence of the /h/-syncope rule in Syriac, which could almost 
certainly be taken as coincidental parallel development, but on 
its ordering with respect to /ye/-vocalization, since each rule 
destroys the environment of the other. The historical inference 
which may be made is that in both Palestine and the Syriac area, 
/h/-syncope took place early, before /ya/-vocalization. The sim- 
ilar chronology of the rules makes it somewhat less likely that we 
have here a mere accident. 


2.4.1.1. Now, it could be that we have here only a lexical 


20For Syriac, see below; Mandaic (Nöldeke 1875:55 and n. 5 there: 
"Mehr oder weniger geschieht dies in allen aram. mundarten"); BJA (Ep- 
stein 1960:77); the case is clinched by reverse spellings like <yhky> 
= /?ihaxe/ in the Columbia Pesachim ms. In Palestine, we find this 
phenomenon without any. doubt in Samaritan (e.g., Ben-Hayyim 1967:67 and 
passim); CPA (Schulthess 1924:76 Anm. 1); and Galilean Aramaic, e.g., 
in the Geniza Targum fragments (Kahle 1930:1 and passim). To be sure, 
there is no evidence of this shift in the Palestinian epigraphic mate- 
rials, but neither is there proof that it had not occurred. 

2lalleged «yb» at Persepolis in the 5th century BCE (Kutscher 1971: 
139) presents no problem, since, as pointed out to us by J. Greenfield, 
the text is correctly read <rb>. Cf. Bowman 1970:p1. 10. 
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isogloss, which is almost certainly the case with the other 
examples of early /h/-syncope in Syriac, viz., /yü88/ "Judea" 
and /yudaya/ "Jew", competing in Syriac with /Thüëä/ and 
/Thüóaya/. However, this seems less likely in the case of 
the common word "gave". Another possibility is that frequent 
use of the verb made it particularly susceptible to reduction. 


2.4.1.2. This is a good opportunity to note what must be ob- 
vious by now to specialists, namely, that in this paper, phe- 
nomena regarded as "Syriac" belong to very different strata 
of the language. Thus, in the present case, the orthography 
retains «h», but the /h/ is ignored in traditional reading, 
and marked as silent in manuscripts from quite early times. 
In other cases, viz., the putative /-7/ ending of the fem. 
plural, the evidence is drawn from orthography, as opposed to 
reading and vocalization tradition. In the next considered 
case, we rely precisely on the vocalization. All this may 
show, however, is that the isoglosses, to the extent they 

are correct, belong to different chronological periods, which 
would, in any case, be obvious. 


2.4.2. Another phonological innovation of Palestinian Aramaic 
(and Hebrew !), which seems to have diffused into Syriac, is the 
shift of */i/ > /e/ in closed syllables. This process is already 
found in Biblical Hebrew,2? e.g., /loveS/ "he wore" < */labi$/ 


22Bauer-Leander (1922:195, §d') state the conditions of this shift 
as open syllables, before loss of final short vowels, thus */tabiSu/ > 
*/labeSu/ > /loveS/. The reason for this seems to be the necessity to 
prevent Philippi's Law (by which accented /i/ > /a/ in closed syllables) 
from applying. Even by their lights, one would still not need to sup- 
pose that /i/ > /e/ in open syllables, but only that Philippi's Law was 
earlier and was blocked, because these syllables were open. Later, when 
the syllables became closed, Philippi's Law was no longer active in its 
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(Bergsträsser 1918:148-9). 


2.4.2.1. This shift is characteristic of Western Aramaic 

as well (Kutscher 1968:227-33) including Western Syriac 
(Nóldeke 1904:33), while in Babylonian Aramaic, /i/ is re- 
tained.?? Eastern Syriac has both types as (free) variants. 


original form, and /i/ > /e/, not /a/. However, according to Blau, 
this shift of /i/ > /e/ took place after the loss of final vowels as 
part of the Philippi's Law process -- under slightly different condi- 
tions (main stress, as opposed to secondary stress [Blau 1968:37, n. 
45]). The importance of all this is that it enables us to place Phil- 
ippi's Law, the /i/ > /e/, and the ultimate lowering of all short /i/ 
to /e/ in closed syllables in Palestinian Hebrew and Aramaic in one 
context.  (Kutscher [1968:226] has proven that the last was complete 
by the 3rd century BC.) Also, we may now see the /i/ x /e/ hetero- 
gloss between Eastern and Western Aramaic in the light of the /u/ % 
/5/ heterogloss also extant between them, thus /hoxme05/ "wisdom" in 
Palestinian Aramaic, but /huxme05/ in Babylonian. (Cf. Kutscher 1968: 
242-51 for further discussion of this phenomenon as well.) 

?3/|api$/ is therefore precisely what would be expected in the 
Uruk Inscription from Babylonia. The following statement of Moscati's 
is thus clearly wrong: "The vocalization of this text has -- as oom- 
pared with the general development of North-West Semitic -- a rather 
archaic appearance: for example, the original Z remains in La-bi-18 
as against Heb. /l8b8$/" (Moscati et al. 1964:51, emphasis mine). Ku- 
tscher (1966:195) already called Moscati to task for not citing at 
least the fact that Biblical Aramaic has many forms in /i/, not /e/. 
The mixture there, by the way, probably results from East Aramaic in- 
fluence on the vocalization (cf. Kutscher 1971:376 and 403). We have 
relied for this statement on two witnesses: the reading tradition of 
Classical Mandaic -- not identical to Modern Mandaic (see below) (Ma- 
cuch 1965:262ff.) -- and the vocalization of the Halakhot Pesuqot Codex 
(see Boyarin 1978). Both of these traditions have only /i/ in this po- 
sition. On the other hand, as S. Morag reminds us, the Babylonian tra- 
ditions of Biblical Aramaic, Targumic Aramaic, and the Yemenite tradi- 
tion of Babylonian Talmudic Aramaic, all have a rule of morphophonemic 
alternation between /i/ and /e/, showing therefore /e/ in these final 
closed syllables (Morag 1963:204-5). He regards this as manifesting a 
dialect of Babylonian Aramaic, which may very well be the case. How- 
ever, another possibility must be borne in mind, to wit, that these are 
manifestations of a classical/Westernized liturgical reading tradition, 
while Halakhot Pesuqot is closer to Babylonian speech (see Boyarin 1978: 
146, n. 26, referring to Morag, and especially Boyarin 1978:158-60). 
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This distribution seems consistent with an hypothesis of 
a Palestinian innovation diffusing its way Eastward. 


2.4.3. In fine, then, we have two phonological innovations for 
which a (much weaker) case may be made that they are isoglosses 
of Syriac and Palestinian Aramaic. 


2.5. Although in none of the cases discussed here are we willing to 
claim that we have placed the only possible construction on the data, 
it seems not unlikely that we may have uncovered at least the one 
sought-after isogloss between Syriac and Palestinian Aramaic. 


3.0. Having argued that the likelihood seems good that Syriac is sig- 
nificantly linked by at least one shared innovation with the Palestin- 
ian dialects, we should now turn to the question of whether or not a 
stage of a uniform proto-Aramaic speech may be assumed. 


3.1. We shall leave from consideration those antiquated views which 
regarded all pre-Christian era Aramaic as dialectally undifferentiated 
(Rosenthal 1936:102-3). There remain, then, for consideration those 
models which suppose the development of an Aramaic kotné during the 
time of the Persian Empire, from which kotné the Middle Aramaic dia- 
lects diverged. Such is the view of Rosenthal (1978:85). 


... There were indeed large numbers of native speakers distributed 
over a wide area, having centuries of a different and separate his- 
tory behind them. It is an obvious and necessary a priori assump- 
tion that their spoken Aramaic must have shown great diversity. 


In any case, Morag's remark gives us pause. Moreover, the fact that 
Modern Mandaic also has /e/ in these forms shows, at the very least, 
with what ease such shifts take place. Again, as pointed out to us 
by S. Morag, the diffusion model is weakest in application to these 
phonetic shifts. 
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If, as I continue to believe, all the later Aramaic dialects can 
be shown to go back basically to Official Aramaic, this would have 
been the result of a process by which the written language was 
adopted as a sort of upper-class standard speech, thereby suc- 
ceeding in suppressing existing major dialectal variations for a 
long period of time. 


(Cf. also Fitzmyer 1971:22-3.) With all due respect, it is not quite 
clear to me what Rosenthal, writing in 1978, might mean by "Official 
Aramaic". We know, by now, of major dialectal differences within the 
corpus of Aramaic texts from the Persian Empire (see Greenfield 1978 
and earlier literature cited there). Official Aramaic, by which we 
mean the sort of Aramaic written in the Imperial chanceries, was only 
one of the types of written Aramaic then current; surely, if anything, 
the spoken Aramaic of the time could only have manifested greater di- 
versity. Moreover, as we have tried to show, some of the dialectal 
differences in Middle Aramaic may be shown to go back to the Imperial 
period (2.2) and perhaps even earlier (2.3). What seems to be trou- 
bling Rosenthal is the fact that innovations vis a vis Old Aramaic are 
Shared by all Middle Aramaic, viz., the m-prefix infinitive of the un- 
marked stem, the loss of interdental consonants, the reduction of pre- 
tonic vowels, and others. However, all of these phenomena could also 
be accounted for by a diffusion-convergence model, such as we are sug- 
gesting here. 


3.2. Tal (1975:xi) has also assumed a kotné model: 


However, the eastern dialect which is most closely related to the 
language of T(argum) J(onathan) is Syriac. This may be explained 
by the special status enjoyed by Syriac, whose lexicon bears evi- 
dence to the fact that its classification under the category of 
Eastern Aramaic is not as simple as it appears on the surface. 

In several spheres, there is a wide disparity between it and the 
other Eastern dialects and there are instances of elements common 
to Syriac and the Western dialects. Such words as:  Nn213230, 13NIX, 
"11072 etc. could be adduced to completely upset the dialectal 
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map. 2" May it not be assumed from the Syriac lexicon that this 


dialect belonged to the stratus of the xowñ prior to the estab- 
lishment of the local dialects. 


3.2.1. Tal’s explanation 1s not satisfactory for the following 
reasons: 


Ls As argued above, there is no reason to assume the exist- 
tence of an Aramaic kotné at any time, remembering that 
a koinà means a single dialect or dialectal compromise 
which becomes the common spoken tongue of a large area. 
To be sure, we could assume that the cited lexemes were 
characteristic of Standard Literary Aramaic (for which 
see Greenfield 1974) and from there found their way into 
Syriac literary or even spoken use. In fact, however, 
there is no necessity whatever to make such an assump- 
tion, and the next two points weaken it further. 


2. | The kozn8 model does not explain adequately the very 
data for which it was proffered, to wit, innovations 
shared by Syriac with Palestine and not with Babylonia. 
Were we to assume that these were features of a kotné 
which included all Aramaic, they would, by definition, 
have included Babylonian as well. Since they did not, 
such a koiné could not have existed, or, at any rate, 
if it once had, it had disappeared before the formation 
of these very isoglosses. On the other hand, if what 
is meant is a Syro-Palestinian koiné, we must ask what 
center of power or prestige was there in this area which 
would naturally have had its dialect promoted to a kowné? 
Rather, we maintain, if there were any such koind at any 
time, it would have been the end of a complex process of 
convergence and not the beginning of divergence (cf. Blau 
1969:41ff. and 1978:24). 


3. Many of the features which have been adduced here (as 
opposed to those cited by Tal) are not characteristic of 
such Standard Literary Aramaic texts as Targum Onkelos, 


24Tal must surely mean that these isoglosses upset the Stammbaum. 
Since Syriac forms a continuous area with Palestinian Aramaic, such 
phenomena hardly may be said to upset the map, which almost by defini- 
tion allows for intersecting isoglosses. 
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and therefore, a priort, do not go back to the standard- 
ized language. 


We believe, therefore, that the existence of an Aramaic koiné from 
which the Middle Aramaic dialects diverged -- necessary for the 
construction of a Stammbaum -- may also be excluded. 


4.0. We have, until now, argued against the historical description and 
classification of Middle Aramaic by means of the Stammbaum model, divid- 
ing the dialects into an eastern branch comprised of Syriac and Babylo- 
nian Aramaic, and a western-Palestinian branch. We shall conclude this 
paper by asking what sort of other models could be constructed to ac- 
count for our data. 


4.1. A possible interpretation of the isoglosses between Syriac and 
Palestinian Aramaic would be based on demographic history. Aramaic 
speech was introduced into Palestine by importation of population. Ac- 
cording to the Biblical account (II Kings 17:24, cited Dupont-Sommer 
1949:88), at least some of these people came from areas of Syrian Ara- ` 
maic speech (viz., Hamat). One could assume that all of the innovations 
adduced above (to the extent that they are not figments of my imagina- 
tion or "drift") originated before this period (or a somewhat later one 
of population movement into Palestine) and included Northwestern Meso- 
potamia in their isoglottic boundaries, thus creating a genetie rela- 
tionship between Palestinian Aramaic and Syriac, obviating the need to 
assume any subsequent contact between them. This model would lead to 
the rather surprising conclusion that Syriac is genetically West Ara- 
mate, with an overlay of secondary Babylonian influence. 


4,2, However, the most attractive model, in our opinion, is one of 
linguistic contact, and thus common development, between the Aramaic 
dialects of Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia. Therefore, some of the 
isoglosses adduced above might have arisen after Aramaic was already 
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established in Palestine and spread by diffusion over the area includ- 
ing Syriac and the Palestinian dialects. There do not seem to be any 
historical problems with such a model. This whole area was closely 
settled, and moreover, the caravan routes from Palestine and Syria to 
Babylonia and Armenia ran right through Edessa (Segal 1970:3-4; Jones 
1972:219). Finally, it seems reasonably safe to assume that the Ara- 
maic speech area was not broken by areas of other languages. Although 
there were penetrations of Arab tribes into the area in quite an early 
period, at least some (if not most) of these penetrations resulted in 
the conquerors adopting the Aramaic language of the conquered (Dussaud 
1955:71). Moreover, even when Arabic speaking kingdoms were established, 
these seem to have been initially confined to the eastern part of lower 
Syria, on the fringes of the desert (Dussaud 1955). Greek was certain- 
ly spoken throughout the area, but there seems to be no more reason to 
assume that it ousted Aramaic as a spoken tongue in Syria that it did 

in Palestine, where the linguistic situation is well documented.2° The 
Arabic dialects of the area now spoken show very clear and pervasive 
Signs of an Aramaic substrate, as is well known. All in all, in spite 
of a notorious lack of documentation of Semitic from Syria in the Hellen- 
istic-Roman periods (Greek and Latin having apparently become the writ- 
ten languages for much of the area), it seems not unreasonable to assume 
a continuous area of Aramaic speech up until the Arab conquest. A sim- 
ilar conclusion is reached by Ginsberg (1970:121): 


After the fall of the Achaemenian empire, Greek offered Aramaic 
serious competition in Graeco-Roman Syria and Palestine. Never- 
theless, the latter remained the language of the majority of the 
population of the Fertile Crescent...until the Arab conquest of 
that region in the 7th century CE. 


2°Nor was the boundary between the Roman and Parthian Empires a 
bar to cultural contact, as demonstrated by Wards-Perkins (1965). This 
reference was supplied by my colleague Dr. A. Segal. 
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It is our opinion, therefore, that there is no historical reason to 
assume that there was not linguistic contact and thus diffusion be- 
tween the dialects of Palestine, Syria, and Northwestern Mesopotamia, 
where Syriac had its spoken sources.?9 


4.3. It should be made clear that the two models are not mutually 
exclusive; indeed if the various hypotheses advanced in section 2 are 
correct, both models are necessary. 


4.3.1. Let us clarify this by referring to the cases. 


4.3.1.1. The /-auh?/ suffix was a feature of Syrian Aramaic 
by the eighth century BC (terminus ad quem). It was certain- 
ly introduced into Palestine by the first speakers of Aramaic 
to arrive there, thus conforming to the first model. 


4.3.1.2. The issue is much less clearcut with regard to the 
/m/-prefixed infinitives of the derived conjugations. Since 
this form existed in Syrian (and/or North Mesopotamian ?) 
Aramaic by the sixth century BCE at the latest, and had been 
imported into Egypt by this date, one could assume that it 

is aboriginal in Palestine as well, having been brought there 
by the original Aramaic-speaking settlers. However, the fact 
that the Christian Aramaic (of Southern Palestine) does not 
know this form (cf. n. 14 above) seems to indicate that it 
diffused southward into Palestine after Aramaic had been 
established there. 


260ne fails to perceive the basis for the following statement of 
Kaufman (1974:147): "Since reduction of short vowels in open syllables 
is a feature shared by all of the Aramaic dialects, it must have occurred 
at a period when all of these dialects were still in close contact, that 
ts, during the time of Imperial Aramaic at the latest". (Emphasis mine.) 
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4.3,1.3. The case regarding the /-7/ and /-en/ suffixes of 
the feminine plural seems stronger. Evidence has been ad- 
duced that neither was aboriginal in Syriac. It seems quite 
plausible, therefore, that we have here a Palestinian innova- 
tion (in the area of unmotivated morphology where independent 
development seems less likely), which was diffused northward 
and into Syriac. 


4.3.1.4. The phonological shifts would seem to show the same 
pattern, although the danger of parallel development is much 
stronger here. 


4.3.2. In fine, it seems that the isoglosses between Syriac and 
Palestinian Aramaic have some a genetic, some a geographic explana- 
tion. 


5.0. In conclusion, we may present the following hypothesis of the 
formation of the Aramaic dialects. 


5.1. From the earliest period of Aramaic known to us, it has been 
characterized by a continuum of dialects, becoming broader as the cen- 
turies passed and the language spread into areas of former Canaanite ` 
and Akkadian dominance. In addition to the attested Samalian language, 
one may hypothesize the existence of a "Babylonian" dialect by the 
eighth century as well; both were marked off from "Central" Aramaic by 
the absence of the /-auhT/ innovation. Samalian was not simply a freak, 
as shown by the fact that geographically proximate Safire shares some 
isoglosses with it (Greenfield 1978:94-5). 


5.2. There is no necessity to assume the existence of a koiné, that is, 
a common speech over all the area, from which the later dialects have 
developed. To the contrary, there seem to have been dialectal differ- 
ences which were consistent from the Old Aramaic period through Imperial 
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Aramaic into the dialects. Therefore, those common features of the 
Aramaic dialects which are not inherited from the very earliest of 
times may have spread through all the dialects by diffusion, causing 
them to converge. 


5.3. In a situation such as that just outlined, it is not at all sur- 
prising that there should be intersecting isoglosses, i.e., dialects 
that share innovations, now with the group to one side of them, now 
with the group to the other side. Such features are a regular phenom- 
enon of linguistic geography. We may only guess that had we more data 
on the intervening dialects between the great literary centers, we 

would find much more grading and transition between dialects and dia- 
lect groups. In the absence of such data, however, Syriac may be our 
critical case. As is well known, Syriac shares isoglosses with the 
east; we hope to have shown the plausibility, at least, that it shares 
innovations with the west, as well. We submit then that the convergence 
model of Middle Aramaic dialectal history is likely to be more appro- 
priate that the divergence model (cf. Blau's 1968 and 1969 statements 

on Arabic dialect history). In effect, what is being proposed is that 
in so far as the spoken dialects are concerned, the major difference 
between the pre-Christian and post-Christian periods may be simply the 
amount of evidence we possess. In the earlier period, dialectal dif- 
ferences were more suppressed by written standards of one sort or anoth- 
er -- later much less so (Ginsberg 1942:232). 


5.4. In the light of all that has been said, one may diffidently sug- 
gest that the traditional Stammbaum-type classification and diagram of 
the Middle Aramaic dialects might profitably be replaced by the sort 

of schematized map that is sometimes drawn for Indo-European by wave- 
theorists (Pedersen 1931:316). Such a map will certainly show Syriac 

as bearing strong ties with the Babylonian dialects, but will not deny 
its special relationship with the Palestinian languages as well. Indeed, 
perhaps the best formulation remains that of the founder of Aramaic dia- 
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lectology, the great Nóldeke (1904:xxxi): 


Syrtac, in the narrower meaning -- that is to say, the dialect 
of Edessa --, appears to have come somewhat nearer to the dia- 


lects of the Tigris regions, than to those of Central Syria or 
Palestine. 








Schematic Representation of Middle Aramaic Linguistic Relationships: 


SAMARITAN 


CHRISTIAN 
PALESTINIAN 





BABYLONIAN 
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LES NIVEAUX DE LANGUE 
DANS LA POESIE POPULAIRE ARABE DU MAGHREB 


JACQUES GRAND'HENRY 
Université de Louvain 


Une relecture récente du beau travail de J. Desparmet: "La poésie 
arabe actuelle à Blida et sa métrique", Actes du XIVéme Congrès des Ort- 
entaltstes, Alger, 1905, tome III, volume 2, p. 437-598 (en abrégé: 
1905), nous a incité à examiner de plus près l'aspect proprement lin- 
guistique de ces textes étudiés par l'auteur d'un point de vue stric- 
tement métrique et poétique, à une époque où la dialectologie arabe 
maghrébine venait à peine de naître; Les progrés importants réalisés 
dans cette discipline au cours de ce siècle permettent aujourd'hui 
d'avoir une compréhension relativement précise des types de langue ou 
de dialectes qui se manifestent à travers la poésie populaire arabe 
du maghreb. 

Le présent essai a pour objectif de faire apparaître, sur la base 
de critéres exclusivement linguistiques, quelques niveaux de langue 
totalement distincts qui coexistent dans ce patrimoine poétique authen- 
tiquement populaire. 

L'examen des textes publiés par J. Desparmet permet une premiére 
constatation: la division opérée par l'auteur en genres poétiques 
(chants andalous, chants d'enfants, chants de femmes, chants des Ara- 
bes de la campagne, poésies badines, satiriques et gnomiques, ‘Aroubi, 
Qâdira, zendali) ne coïncide pas du tout avec le classement linguis- 
tique qu'on peut y introduire. 

Sur le plan proprement linguistique en effet, nous sommes d'avis 
qu'une division en trois niveaux de langue s'impose: 
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Arabe dialectal andalou et citadin archaïque. 
Arabe dialectal bédouin de l'ouest algérien. 
Néo-arabe d'inspiration coranique. 


Examinons ces trois niveaux plus en détail: 


1. Arabe dialectal andalou et citadin archaïque: 


Les traits de l'arabe dialectal andalou et de l'arabe des anciennes 
villes du Maghreb se retrouvent ici d'une façon typique: 


Au contraire de la règle classique, qui exige toujours l'usage 
du màdz (parfait) après la conjonction ’ida "si, quand", on a 
ici, autant dans les "chants andalous" proprement dits, que 
dans les "chants de femmes" (citadines), plusieurs cas d'em- 
ploi de ’idä + mudari* (imparfait).  Comparons l'arabe anda- 
lou ancien: da nanfad min al-mara(t) ant namët "when I am 
through with the woman, I will go" (F. Corriente 1977:136) à 
1905:468, II, 1.6: ol ech oe Se 151 "quand je pleure sur 
mon abandon" (chant andalou); 1905:504, VIII, 1.1: 05% 15! 
3 a zl A "quand le mur d'enceinte l'entoure (litt.)" 


On a une flexion vocalique uniforme des schémes verbaux sains, 
tant au parfait qu'à l'imparfait (les anciennes oppositions 

/a/ : /i/, /a/ : /u/, /i/ : /u/ de la morphonologie verbale 
ont disparu): Jod b=» Le (vocalisé dans le texte: mā- 
tantazar-1l-halz alors qu'on aurait tantazir en arabe classique) 
"ne compte pas sur le temps (pour me changer)", 1905:482, VIII, 
1.7. Cette harmonisation du timbre des voyelles de flexion 

est trés ancienne en arabe andalou. On la rencontre déjà chez 
Ibn Quzman (XII* siécle), voir J. Grand'Henry 1977:677 et F. 
Corriente 1977:102 et 104. 
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Les pronoms, particules et adverbes appartiennent à un fond 
commun maghrébo-andalou: 

AL, 52 ye "(quelqu'un) qui te vaille (litt. comme 
toi)". Rappelons qu'on rencontre déjà bi-häl chez Ibn Quzman 
et ba-hal chez P. de Alcala, avec le méme sens (cf. Guz., XIII, 
p. 30, 1.6). De même en arabe maghrébin contemporain (voir 
Beaussier 1958:254). 

foL co)! "qu'as-tu vu?" (1905:477, VI, 1.1). Ag ap- 
paraît déjà comme pronom interrogatif chez Ibn Quzmàn sous la 
forme eyë/eë (cf. p. ex. ‘ala eë "¿porqué?" dans Guz., XVIII, 
p. 43, 1.2), se retrouve en arabe grenadin plus tardif (cf. 
aë dans Seco de Lucena 1955:160) et est utilisé en arabe parlé 
marocain et dans d'autres dialectes contemporains (voir Grand' 
Henry 1972:139, note 276). 


Des faits caractéristiques apparaissent aussi dans le vocabu- 
laire: 

dhol gl. soe Le "tu ne sais ce que t'apportera?" 
dara, yedri au sens courant de "savoir" est habituel en arabe 
andalou (cf. P. de Alcala 1928, s.v. "saber [como auiera]"), 
alors que ce verbe a pratiquement disparu de l'usage maghrébin 
actuel où il a été remplacé par ‘araf, ya‘raf (signalé aussi 
par P. de Alcala, mais peu fréquent dans les textes). Sur 
l'emploi de dara "savoir" en arabe dialectal andalou, on con- 
sultera M. de Ayala 1911:14: Za lé ma yedrt "al que no sabe" 
(arabe de Valencia, XVIème siècle). bags (: b- + &š) au lieu 
de class. mā est également ancien en arabe andalou; On le 
rencontre déjà chez Ibn Quzman: eš na‘mal min ra b'aš nutnt 
‘aleik "¿Que otro verso terminado en rā’ puede decirse en tu 
alabanza?" (Guz., p. 77, XXXIII, 1.19). Encore utilisé comme 
pronom relatif en arabe maghrébin moderne, au sens "avec le- 
quel" (cf. J. Grand'Henry 1972:141), bas y est devenu essen- 
tiellement conjonction de but: "pour que". On observera aus- 
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si que la poésie populaire du Maghreb ancien (petites villes 
du nord protégées des influences bédouines par une ceinture 

de montagnes berbéres d'un cóté et la mer de l'autre) utilise 
exclusivement sow « sly au sens de "voir", ce qui correspond 

à l'usage andalou, alors que les parlers modernes du Maghreb, 
sous influence hilalienne probablement, connaissent tous 
Soie ò LY dans ce sens (seuls quelques parlers de juifs maro- 
cains, à Fès p. ex., ont conservé l'usage de rā "voir" à l'ex- 
clusion de Sarl, Citons quelques emplois de rā "voir" dans 

la poésie populaire du Maghreb contemporain: 

as, gel "le Prophète je l'ai vu" (1905:512, II, 1.2). 
Ou encore dans une Qadria: orl eS! 53 Ge» "lorsque je vous 
verrai de mes yeux". On notera à ce propos dans un chant an- 
dalou moderne la conservation d'un emploi typique de s: sly 
propre au moyen arabe: 

Lass Le of oz bk "Dis-moi, hélas! mon amie" (Compar. 
sur cet usage, J. Grand'Henry 1976b:63). Dans le genre Haouzi 
encore, on notera la survivance de la particule négative 77s 
qui correspond à l'arabe andalou ancien Zês (ar. class. laysa): 
lass 15» Izo- "tu as beau faire, séducteur" (1905:569, I, 
1.10); J LS3—3! a> u= "je ne saurais rompre le charme". 

On comparera p. ex. avec: Les tatbut al-abant "los edificios 
no se consolidan" (Guz., p. 40, XVII, 1.8). 


2: Arabe dialectal bédouin: 


I] correspond manifestement dans les textes publiés par J. Despar- 
met au dialecte bédouin et rural de l'ouest algérien. Plusieurs indices 
le manifestent: © Goss us Inès fy! des (3 "malgré les serments de la 
gazelle blanche, qu'est-ce qui a fait échouer mon bonheur?" (1905:518, 
II, 1.2). Le pronom interrogatif w@%ta qu'on rencontre ici est typique 
de l'arabe parlé par les ruraux et les bédouins de l'Algérie occidentale. 
On le rencontre aussi au Sahara, dans la région du Mzab (compar. W. Mar- 
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cais 1908:155 et J. Grand'Henry 1976:69). On peut encore préciser da- 
vantage l'origine géographique de ces textes par l'examen de formes 
verbales typiques: | 

(3 L— I g biis ll om, Q3. "que je voie le visage de l'amie 
et que mes yeux guérissent". La forme yé3faw permet de localiser le 
dialecte utilisé ici dans la région du nord-ouest algérien, dans la 
vallée du Chélif probablement. La forme de la 3ème p.p. de l'imparfait 
du verbe défectueux y est en effet en yčCıC2âw pour les verbes qui ont 
un parfait en C1C,a et un imparfait en yéC;Coa à la 3ème p.s. Un peu 
plus au sud, dans la région de Saida et du Sahara occidental algérien, 
on a un imparfait en yéCiCow à la 3ème p.p. (cf. J. Grand'Henry 1976:49). 
Des faits de morphologie nominale et de syntaxe viennent encore confir- 
mer l'origine bédouine occidentale de ces textes: 


a.  L'usage de pluriels en CdC2C2dCa, typiquement bédouins: 
a =, pel A "(litt.) toujours nomades" (compar. J. Grand' 
Henry 1976:62-3). 


b. L'accord du collectif näs "gens" au féminin singulier: 

3522 HJ ec "et que les gens viennent au-devant d'eux 
pour payer leurs impóts" (1905:525, V, 1.18). Cet accord de 
nas au féminin singulier est typique des parlers de bédouins 
(compar. J. Grand'Henry 1976:90: Suft en-nas tzünr "j'ai vu 
les gens qui font des dévotions". Dans les parlers de ruraux 
et méme de nomades ou semi-nomades des Hauts-Plateaux, par 
exemple à Bou-Saada, l'accord se fait au masculin pluriel). 


3. | Néo-arabe d'inspiration coranique (à ne pas confondre avec les 
Qaszda "néo-classiques" publiées par J. Desparmet 1905:446-62, 
qui, à notre avis, ne font pas partie de la poésie populaire). 


Ce niveau de langue apparait principalement dans le Medh dont l'al- 
lure solennelle explique le recours fréquent aux allusions coraniques: 
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Cr GBI à, J! oar O 

slg ede, | gl dS el asy! G 
Quy Ly ASi o L5 lu L, 

às L— Yos Y elle ll c u 


",..qu'aprés la Bible, ‘Aissa annonça au monde dans l'Evangile devenu 
depuis l'héritage de ses disciples; qui fut envoyé à la fin des temps 
pour être le fléau des faux cultes et pour faire reconnaitre que l'Is- 
lam est sans défaut ni mélange" (1905:583, II, 1.13-6). On soulignera 
principalement dans ces vers la présence de la construction: 
Bis sax, 15135 œ 2772 hdaw ba‘du urâta "(litt.) qu'ils 

prirent aprés lui comme héritage" de facture incontestablement dialec- 
tale (pron. ZZi pour class. ’alladt, hdàw pour class. 'ahadü notamment). 


On voudrait en terminant insister sur le fait que la présence au sein 
de la poésie populaire arabe du Maghreb de ces niveaux de langue variés 
correspondant tantót à des aires dialectales diverses, tantót à des 
usages modernes (remaniement de la langue classique en fonction du 
thème abordé) ou médiévaux (ancienne langue populaire, l'arabe andalou, 
forme de moyen arabe partiellement conservée dans des textes rimés ou 
chantés), n'en altére nullement l'homogénéité fondamentale. Cette po- 
ésie populaire reste avant tout maghrébine par un certain nombre de 
traits caractéristiques: 


. L'usage de rä- comme auxiliaire et verbe d'existence habituel 
(au lieu de kan): S$ Goll aero 61, ory "où est Moham- 
med le Guide?" (1905:513, II, 1.4). 


° L'usage d'auxiliaires verbaux typiquement maghrëbins: Yo 
PII g ais st "et je ne m'obstine guère à faire du bien 
à un drôle" (1905:520, III, 1.2). tla est "un auxiliaire ver- 
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bal typique du Maghreb occidental; on le rencontre surtout 
dans le sud-marocain et en Mauritanie" (J. Grand'Henry, SVAPM, 
IV, 19782212). 


L'usage d'une 9éme/1léme forme verbale à signification: "qui 
devient...(+ nom de couleur ou de particularité physique)": 
Gee < Lad, Las gl! "(Litt.) les jours sont blancs 
et ne sont pas devenus verts après moi!". L'usage de la forme 
hdärat doit être rapproché de l'emploi fréquent au Maghreb des 
verbes sfär "il est devenu jaune", d‘a@f "il est devenu maigre" 
(verbes de schéme C1C2aC3). 
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COPTIC DOUBLE CONSONANTS 


CARLETON T. HODGE 
Indiana University 


The Coptic graphemic system includes, in several dialects (most 
examples here being Sahidic), the doubling of letters. This occurs 
with both vowels and consonants: ho:o:le "to tear off", bnne "date- 
palm tree". Various interpretations of these have been offered. Most 
scholars would interpret a VV sequence as representing V? (Till 1961: 
46; Vergote 1973.1a:12). On the other hand, Smieszek and Greenberg 
consider such sequences as writings for V: (long vowels), the latter 
considering the length as due to the loss of a laryngeal (see Vergote 
1973.1a:20; Greenberg 1969:177 et passim). Double consonants are 
generally considered to be writings of C: (long or geminate; e.g., 
Steindorff 1951:23). 

The present investigation considers most doubling, whether of vow- 
els or consonants, as phonologically akin. It is an effort at under- 
Standing the reason why such a graphemic device was introduced into 
the writing system, at finding what phonologic structure triggered the 
spelling. The facts are well known, and the vowel doubling has been 
seen to have a clear rational basis. It is necessary to review this 
pattern briefly before considering the double consonants. 

The major relevant factors are: (1) the consonants as known from 
older Egyptian; (2) the presumed position of the vowels vis-à-vis these 
consonants; and (3) the Coptic spelling. Naturally (2) is largely de- 
duced from (3), but there is some evidence from Egyptian loans in other 
languages and from other transcriptions (see Vergote 1973.1b). Two 
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frequent patterns involved are Eg. C-C-C, Co. CV:CVC and Eg. C-CC-C, 
Co. CVCCVC. Where all three or four consonants are represented in 
Coptic, the pattern is clear: 


Egyptian Coptic 
C-C-C dbh to:beh "to beg" 
C-CC-C ksks koskes "to bend" 


Where double vowels appear, the second vowel often occurs in a position 
where one expects the consonant /?/: 


Egyptian Coptic 
C-C-C bin bo:o:n "evil" (m.) 
C-CC-C bint boone "evil" (£.) 


The expected patterns are Co:Cen, CoCCe(C) (with loss of -t). The sec- 
ond vowel is therefore the reflex of /?/. As there was no Greek letter 
for /?/ and an initial vowel was always said with [?]-: /?a/, /?e/, 
/?o/, etc., the vowel symbols were natural ones to represent /?/. In 
bo:o:n the second o: is taken to represent /?e/, following the Co:Cac 
pattern, hence /bo:?en/. In boone one has a writing for /bo?ne/, the 
second vowel representing only /?/. The /?/ may also derive from other 
consonants in older Egyptian: 


Egyptian Coptic 
STE Er saans /sa?nes/ "to nourish" 
r PS koosf /ko?sef/ "bury him" 
t (in tr) mac d meere /me?re/ "mid-day" 
3 w š dt ouoote /wo?te/ "greens" 


In a great many examples metathesis is involved, C Cz C3 being replaced 
by C C3 C2. Compare: 
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Egyptian Coptic 
dii.” to:o:be /to:?be/ "to seal" 
db: to:o:be /to:?be/ "to repay" 


A possible sequence for the changes involved is: dVbV‘ > dV:bV‘ > 
dv:‘bV > dV: ?bV > /to:?be/; dVbV3 > dV:bV3 > dV:3bV > dV:?bV > /to:?be/. 
(The lengthening of the vowels in open syllables must precede the me- 
tathesis, which results in a closed first syllable. The order of the 


, 3 > ? change vis-à-vis the others is less clear.) Examples of me- 
tathesis with C-CC-C patterns are: 


Egyptian Coptic 
$ r i t (Svr2?vt > $v?rv) Seere /Se?re/ "daughter" 
spit (sVp?Vt > sV?pV) seepe /se?pe/ "to remain over" 


mn t (mVntfVt > mVSnVt > mV?nV) moone /mo?ne/ "nurse" 


These patterns are all well recognized (cf. Till 1961:46 and references; 
Vergote 1945:89, 1973.1b:28-33). 

Turning to the double consonants, we find the general interpreta- 
tion to be that CC = C:. For example, Steindorff (1951:25; cf. Till 
1961:51, 53 and references) assumes changes such as my > m? > mm, ny > 
n? > nn, rw > r? > rr. If, however, we examine a series of examples, 
we find a striking parallelism to the phonological pattern underlying 
the writing of double vowels. C-CC-C examples are: 


Egyptian Coptic 

qi pom Cbbe "charcoal" 

s é b t "purification" sbbe "to circumcise" 
q3rt klle "bolt" 


Final -£ is of course lost, but Coptic shows a consonant for each of 
the remaining three consonants of Egyptian. The middle consonant of 
the three is in Egyptian one which usually becomes /?/. The following 
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examples also show three consonants in Coptic corresponding to three in 
Egyptian: 


Egyptian Coptic 

hb it hbbe "to be low" 
smit smme "to report" 
qnit knne "to be fat" 
pn*yt pnne: "threshhold" 
bnrt bnne "date-palm tree" 
sm > (w) Smmo "Stranger" 


The result is clear: where we expect a glottal stop in Coptic, the 
last two sets of spellings have a double consonant. If we assume that 
metathesis occurred in the second of these sets, it is the first con- 
sonant of the doubling, not the second, which represents the glottal 
stop in all cases. 

An important aspect of the Coptic spelling is not represented in 
the transliteration used here: the supralinear stroke which indicates 
/e/. This should properly occur over the first of the two double con- 
sonants in all of the examples above. The phonemic transcription is 
therefore /Ce?be/, /se?be/, /ke?le/; /he?be/, /se?me/, /ke?ne/, /pe?ne:/, 
/be?ne/, /Se?mo/. 

The reason for the writing of double vowels in the one case and 
double consonants in the other is a very simple one. One assumes that 
the convention arose in the use of double vowels (cf. Kahle 1954:212 
and 245, n. 2). One must keep in mind that hieroglyphs were used for 
writing consonants. Even when one is said to represent a vowel, as in 
very late writings, to an Egyptian the hieroglyph would be ?V. There 
are, as a matter of fact, some writings of VV in Coptic, to which Lacau 
drew attention many years ago (1911), which appear to represent ?V. 
These are from the sub-Achmimic Acta Pauli (cf. Kahle 1954:193, 206 and 
references). The Egyptian origin is not known for some of the forms: 
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Acta Pault Ordinary 

Egyptian Spelling Spelling Phonemic 

* nh o:o:nh o:nh ?o:nsh "live" 
0:0:n85 o:ns$ ?o:ne$ "be astonished" 
aans ans ?a:nes "be silent" 


Lacau considered the doubling of the vowel a retention of the original 
consonant under the influence of the following xC cluster (see also Kahle 
1954:212). The first example shows the normal merger of /T/ with /?/. 

VV is here, exceptionally but clearly, a writing for ?v. 

One may say, then, that any writing of VC was a writing of ?vc. A 
Greek vowel symbol was therefore a natural one to use for /?/ in Coptic. 
One finds similar usage in Akkadian (von Soden 1951:24), and it is clear 
that the "vowel" symbols of Sanskrit were also ?V, which observation oc- 
casionally helps one understand some external sandhi. In all cases of 
consonant doubling representing /?/, the vowel involved is /e/, for which 
there was no linear symbol. The sequence /e?C/ was therefore rendered 
by using the stroke over a consonant identical to that following. 

One implication of the above interpretation needs to be stressed: 
the number of instances where reedleaf survives into Coptic as /?/ is 
significantly increased. Such interpretations as those quoted above, 
where ny > n?, etc. are to be discarded. What we have is a survival of 
/?/, not a /y/ which. is replaced by /?/ (see Hodge 1977). 

Better understanding of a number of Coptic causatives in t- is 
gained by applying the above pattern. Examples are: 


Egyptian Coptic Phonemic 

dit inw tnnoou /te?now/ "cause that they bring" 
d Tog tnno /te?no/ | "pound" 

Bop SB tbbo /te?bo/ "purify" 

dit hbi thbbio /the?byo/ "bring low" 

dit wom tmmo /te?mo/ = "nourish" 
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Of d à t only t (< d) survives. The /?/ is in each case the survival 
of a consonant of the following verb: /-?no-/ (cf. eine /?i:ne/ "to 
bring"); /-?no/ (< ‘nV‘, with metathesis); /-?bo/ (< * b; cf. /wop/ "to 
be pure" « w * b; the older causative sbbe /se?be/ "to circumcise’ is 
also based on * b, not w * b: *s * b "to make pure"); /-he?b-/ (< h à b 
< h b i; cf. /he?be/ < h b 1 t "to be low" above). The t- causative of 
/wo:m/ "eat" shows a glottal stop: /-e?mo/. This suggests that the 
Egyptian word w n m had a dialect variant w 3 m (or v r m), the root 
being nm / 3 m, with a prefix w- (as v * b). 

A possible "reverse" example, where CC apparently represents /Ce?/ 
is ZZe:b "jesting", which Cerny (1976:73) compares to Aramaic Ze‘e:b. 

It is not claimed that all VV, CC sequences in Coptic derive from 
older V? or ?V. The situation is not that simple. Double vowel and 
particularly double consonant sequences may also be due to other fac- 
tors, including analogical formation. What is claimed is that at some 
fairly early stage in the history of Coptic VV and CC sequences were 
devised to represent a surviving medial glottal stop for which there 
was no separate symbol. 
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DIGLOSSIA IN ANCIENT HEBREW 
AS REVEALED THROUGH COMPOUND VERBS 


GARY RENDSBURG 
New York University 


There existed in the Hebrew of Greco-Roman times a diglossia which 
has generally not been recognized. By far the largest number of texts 
from this period are the rabbinic works such as the Mishna, the Tosefta, 
and the early Midrashim, which are composed in a Hebrew remarkably dif- 
ferent from literary Biblical Hebrew (BH). The language of these texts 
is called Mishnaic Hebrew (MH), and whereas formerly most scholars con- 
sidered it an artificial, scholarly language (Geiger 1845; Strack and 
Siegfried 1884), MH is now universally recognized as the spoken Hebrew 
of the time (Segal 1927 and 1936; Chomsky 1964:160-8, 208-11, 303-4; 
Rabin 1970:318; Kutscher 1971b:1590). 

A smaller number of texts from this period are the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(DSS), composed in a Hebrew which is basically the same as BH (Yalon 
1967:71; Kutscher 1971a:1584). Thus the Hebrew of Greco-Roman times 
existed in basically two forms: a spoken dialect represented by MH and 
a written dialect represented by the Hebrew of the DSS. This statement 
is not only consonant with linguistic science -- that is, that people 
speak and write quite differently (Woolbert 1922; Bloomfield 1933:52, 
291-2; Joos 1967; Malmstrom 1977:85-6) -- but also makes sense when we 
take note of the two different literatures. 

The DSS are true literary achievements. They include thanksgiving 
hymns which rival the canonical Psalms, law codes which recall the legal 
istic language of portions of the Pentateuch, and apocalypses which be- 
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token the book of Daniel. The Mishna and related works, on the other 
hand, were not even written originally, but rather were collections of 
legal sayings and interpretive tales of the Palestinian rabbis. More- 
over, when the Mishna etc. were committed to writing, they were recorded 
in the spoken dialect so that all, even the uneducated, could understand 
their contents. 

The same two dialects are synchronically attested several centuries 
earlier as well. From the preface of the Greek translation of Ben Sira 
(Ecclesiasticus), we can infer that the Hebrew original was composed ca. 
180 B.C. Ben Sira's contemporaries, Yose ben Yoezer and Yose ben Yoha- 
nan (Herford 1962:25), are quoted in one of the earliest portions of 
the entire Mishna, Avot 1:4-5 (and elsewhere occasionally, e.g., Pesa- 
him 1:6, Ketubbot 8:11), where not only their speech but also the speech 
of their predecessors is unmistakably MH, But the sayings of Ben Sira 
are couched in BH (Segal 1972:20). Again, whereas Ben Sira set out to 
write a true literary work and thus used BH, the Mishna merely recorded 
the sayings of his contemporaries who undoubtedly spoke MH. 

It is easily seen that parallel written and spoken dialects of He- 
brew coexisted in Greco-Roman times. This same diglossia must also have 
existed in Biblical times, as will be demonstrated below. Furthermore, 
since the literary works of Biblical and Greco-Roman times show a marked 
Similarity, there is no reason to believe that the spoken Hebrew of the 
two periods was distinctively different. And since MH represents the 
spoken Hebrew of Greco-Roman times, anticipations of MH in the Bible 
may be used as a guide to the spoken Hebrew of Biblical times. 

Anticipations of MH in the Bible are legion. Among the more obvi- 
ous ones are the use of the personal pronoun 3x /?ant/ "we" in Jr 42:6! 
instead of the usual 11naxX /?&nahnü/; the use of the demonstrative pro- 


WH appears in the written consonantal text. The Masoretes in an 
attempt to expunge this vulgarism from the text instructed the reader 
to vocalize it as 13n3N /?änahnü/. 
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noun ir or nt /zô/ or /zôh/ "this" (fem. sg.) in II Kg 6:19, Ek 40:45, 
Ho 7:16, Ps 132712, Qo 2:2, 2:24, 5:15, 5:18, 7:23, 9:13 instead of the 
usual nxt /zó?t/; and the use of the relative pronoun v /Se/, /Sa/, /$8/ 
"that" or "which" in Gn 6:3, Ju 5:7, 6:17, 7:12, 8:26, II Kg 6:11, Jn 
4:10, La 2:15, 4:8, 5:18, I Ch 5:20, 27:27, commonly in Psalms, Canti- 
cles, and Qohelet, and in the proper names >xwınn /metü$a?81/ "Methu- 
sael" and Dxw7n /míi$a?8]|/ "Mishael" instead of the usual un /2?a$Ser/. 

All of these forms appear regularly in MH to the exclusion of the 
usual BH forms. They and others like them must have been characteris- 
tic of the spoken Hebrew of Biblical times. That the BH forms had not 
become extinct by Greco-Roman times is evidenced by their attestation 
in the DSS (Kuhn 1960:20, 24, 63). How such forms as 13x /?šnü/, 17 or 
nt /zö/ or /zóh/, and v /Se/, /$a/, or /$ä/, crept into the Biblical 
text was explained by G. R. Driver: "Colloquial expressions are com- 
mon in all spoken languages and indeed often make their way into liter- 
ature; and the Old Testament is no exception to the rule..." (Driver 
1970:232). 

The above examples are all very basic items in Hebrew morphology; 
indeed they are all pronouns. The dialossia of ancient (i.e., 
and Greco-Roman) Hebrew can also be demonstrated through more complex 
forms. One such construction is the compound verb. 

Every grammar of BH recognizes the fact that the classical Hebrew 
verbal system possessed the perfect and the imperfect, the perfect with 
waw consecutive and the imperfect with waw consecutive, and the parti- 
ciple. (Forms such as the imperative, the jussive, the cohortative, 
the construct infinitive, and the absolute infinitive are also recog- 
nized but generally they fall outside the scope of this study.) 

Grammars of MH are quick to point out that MH lost the perfect 
with waw consecutive and the imperfect with waw consecutive (as well as 
the jussive, the cohortative, and the absolute infinitive), but that it 
developed a compound verb consisting of the finite part of the verb Arn 
/hyh/ "to be" (whether perfect, imperfect, or imperative) plus the par- 
ticiple (either active or passive) (Segal 1927:72-3, 150, 156-7; Segal 
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1936:110-1, 124-5, 130-1; Kutscher 1971b:1600). 

What is not commonly recognized is that BH too used compound verbs, 
to wit, the perfect with waw consecutive and the imperfect with waw con- 
secutive, or more simply the consecutive tenses. In the former, the 
finite verb is preceded by the existential particle (or copula) wa-, 
and in the latter, the finite verb is preceded by the existential par- 
ticle (or copula) wa- plus an assimilated consonant (probably -n-). 

This wa- is to be identified with Egyptian | iw (Young 1953; 
Gordon 1957:275-6; Gordon 1965:110-1), "an old verb...with the meaning 
of the copula ('is', 'are', etc.)" (Gardiner 1957:35). This LS dw 
is the most common element in Egyptian in the formation of compound 
verbs, just as wa- is the most common element in Hebrew in the forma- 
tion of compound verbs.2 The assimilated consonant, which converts 
the normally future imperfect into a past, is perhaps’ to be identified 
with the Egyptian ~~~ n, the indicator of the past tense (Young 1953: 
252; Gordon 1957:276).? 

The analogies between the Hebrew consecutive tenses and the Egyp- 
tian evidence go beyond the realms of phonetics and morphology. Syntax 
too can enter into our discussion. Egyptian | > iw often is combined 


with the perfective* I N sdm-f to form the DIANE 


“This identification may also be recognized in another instance. 
Both Hebrew wa- and Egyptian e iw may be used to introduce circum- 
stantial clauses. In the case of Hebrew, it is the regular way to in- 
troduce circumstantial clauses. In the case of Egyptian, it is used 
when the subject is a suffix-pronoun (Gardiner 1957:247; Thacker 1963: 
168), though in Coptic, circumstantial clauses are regularly introduced 
by € 2 (derived from Egyptian e, Zw) (Till 1970:167-8). Note the sim- 
ilarity between Hebrew aW? Hunn /wehü? yoSéb/ "as he was sitting" in 
Gn 18:1 and Egyptian | 9|— 4 iu-f hr mdt "as he was speaking" in 
Sinube B:2. 

The assimilated consonant of imperfect with wav consecutive may 
also be identified with Ugaritic -n (Gordon 1965:110-1). 

*"Egyptology has adopted the terms "perfective" and "imperfective" 
while Semitics uses the terms "perfect" and "imperfect". Generally 
speaking, Egyptian perfective and Semitic (especially West Semitic) 
perfect correspond, and Egyptian imperfective and Semitic (especially 
West Semitic) imperfect correspond (Thacker 1963:158). 
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iw sdm-f construction. Most interesting is the fact that the addition 
of the |> iw converts the perfective Z Eeër used to ex- 
press past events (Gardiner 1957:287) into a verb which is imperfective 
in meaning (Gardiner 1957:385). In Hebrew, the addition of wa- to a 
perfect verb does the exact same thing! It causes a verb which normally 
expresses past tense to express the future tense. 

The foregoing may be schematized as follows: 


FORM TENSE 
Hebrew perfect pop /aätal/ past 
Egyptian perfective gà— sdm-f past 
Hebrew perfect with 20p1 /wegätal/ future 
prefixed wa- 
Egyptian perfective P7 iU sdm-f future 


with prefixed iu 


The other common compound verb in Egyptian, the (Soh. 
iw sdm-n-f form, is the regular past tense form (Gardiner 1957:56). 


This construction corresponds exactly to the Hebrew imperfect with waw 
consecutive (and assimilated consonant). The phonetic and morphological 
parallels are easily seen in the following parsing of the two forms: 


HEBREW EGYPTIAN? PART OF SPEECH 


1 /wa/ (> iw existential par- 


ticle (or copula) 


“Whereas the Hebrew compound verb is parsed in the order in which 
the morphemes appear, it is important to note that the Egyptian com- 
pound verb is not, viz., AT iw sdm-n-f not kiw-n-f-sdm. The 
past indicator mwm n does not occur after \> iw in Egyptian in the 
sense that *wan- occurs in Hebrew (or wn in Ugaritic). 
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MAA 


° /yy/ < *ny n-f past tense indicator 
and personal pronoun 
pop /at!/ EN edm verb stem 


More important is the use of these two analogous compound verbs. 
The Egyptian is used most often at the beginning of narrative sentences 
and moreover "gives a certain smoothness and elegance to recitals of 
past events" (Gardiner 1957:56). The same holds true for the Hebrew 
form. The imperfect with waw consecutive can only be used at the head 
of a sentence (or clause), and it too gives a certain elegance to story 
telling. Any speaker of Hebrew will readily realize the difference be- 
tween U*Nn "10871 /wayyömer h8?1$/ and w>xn nn /?ämar h8?1$/ Or am U^Nn 
/ha?1$ ?ämar/. All three mean exactly the same: "the man said". The 
only difference is that the first one is reserved for literary style, 
and the latter two are more colloquial. 

The same holds for the perfect with waw consecutive. It too can 
only appear at the beginning of a sentence (or clause) and it also is 
reserved for the written dialect. There is little question then that 
the Hebrew consecutive tenses are to be treated as compound verbs. 
Phonetically, morphologically, syntactically, and stylistically, they 
are to be identified with the Egyptian compound verbs Bei 
iw sdm-f and seed iw edm-n-f. 

This identification has generally gone unnoticed in Egypto-Semitic 
studies. As a case in point, we may cite T. W. Thacker's otherwise stim- 
ulating article on "Compound Tenses Containing the Verb 'Be' in Semitic 
and Egyptian". After listing all the various Semitic compound verbs 
formed by the verb "to be" plus the finite part of another verb, Thacker 
(1963:164) noted: 


...it is interesting to note that Hebrew alone has no compound 
verb-form consisting of the verb "be" with the perfect or imper- 
fect of another verb. Why this should be is difficult to see, 
unless the existence of the common idioms ?n?1 "and it came to 
pass" and n?n' "and it shall come to pass" hindered such a devel- 
opment. 
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What Thacker failed to realize is that the same verbs which he thought 
prevented the development of such compound verbs in Hebrew are in actu- 
ality the very verbs he thought were lacking. Accordingly, Hebrew, like 
all the other Semitic languages listed by Thacker, did possess compound 
verbs consisting of the copula and the finite part of another verb, 
namely, the perfect with waw consecutive and the imperfect with waw 
consecutive. 

To back up my suggestion that the Hebrew consecutive tenses were 
used solely for the written dialect,9 we may again turn to the diglossia 
of Greco-Roman times. In the spoken dialect of the time as represented 
by MH, these forms are completely absent (Segal 1927:72 and 1936:124). 
In the written dialect of the time as represented by the Hebrew of the 
DSS and of certain liturgical pieces, these forms are used (Segal 1927: 
72 and 1936:124; Kutscher 1971a:1587). The same must have been true 
during the Biblical period. The written dialect used the consecutive 
tenses, viz., their regular appearance in BH. The spoken dialect doubt- 
less did not. 

What then of the aforementioned compound verbs used in MH? These 
verbs, which consist of the verb n?n /hyh/ "to be" and the participle, 
were used by spoken Hebrew in antiquity. The best evidence for this 
comes again from the Greco-Roman period. These forms, commonly called 
progressive tenses because they generally are used "to indicate repeated, 
usual, concurrent, etc., action" (Kutscher 1971b:1600), are common in 
MH but practically absent from DSS Hebrew (Kuhn 1960:55, 57-9).7 

That the progressive tenses were also current in the spoken Hebrew 


Spor the variant views of S. R. Driver, Jacob Milgrom, and Joshua 
Blau (and my arguments agaínst their opinions), see below. 

"Progressive pasts are not attested. Except for the cliché which 
appears in Ml 8:11, 9:1, 9:7, 16:9, 17:15, progressive futures appear 
five times, in Se 1:18, Ml 2:6-7, 7:12, 8:6, and Dm 4:12. Progressive 
imperatives are also wanting. These figures do not include the recent- 
ly published Temple Scroll which reportedly contains several more exam- 
ples of the progressive tenses (Milgrom 1978:106). (I am unable to cite 
these examples by verse as a copy of the edttto princeps [Yadin 1977] 
has not yet reached me.) 
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of Biblical times is evidenced by their occasional attestation in BH. 
The present author has collected 74 examples of progressive tenses in 
BH.9 The following are a few examples of the progressive past: 


Gn 39:22 nuy n?n RN 
/hü? häyäh Sôéeh/ 
"he was doing" 
Ex. 3:1 Dun nen nUD 
/möseh hayah rôfeb/ 
"Moses was shepherding" 
I Sm 2:11 nun n?n Wan 
/wehannatar hayah məšārēt/ 


"and the lad was ministering" 
The following is an example of the progressive future in BH: 


Ne 13:22 0?^nUüD 1?n? 
/yihyü mittaharim/ 
"they will be purifying themselves" 


The following is an example of the progressive imperative in BH: 


Ps 30:11 ° "ty NI 
/hëyëh Sôzër 11/ 


"be helping me" 


For those who wish to check the other examples of progressive tenses in 


9Wwhile 74 examples of progressive tenses in BH may seem a large 
amount, it cannot be considered evidence for the progressive tenses 
having been characteristic of written Hebrew. Two reasons militate 
against this: (1) these 74 verbs represent less than 1% of the verbs 
in BH, and (2) the data from the Greco-Roman period demonstrate that 
the progressive tenses were used in speech and not in writing. 
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BH, cf. Gn 37:2, 42:11, 42:31, Lv 13:45 (twice), Nu 14:33, Dt 9:7, 9:22, 
9:245 301227, JS 5:5, JU 127511210: LS 17:34; ITI Gm, E 6:17; 7:16; 
10:55 L Kg 2245-551. 10:22; 12316. 1923, 22:95; II Kg 21,6187. 9:18, 
17:33 (twice), 17:41, 18:4, Is 2:2, 59:2, Jr 14:16, 26:18, 26:20, 32:30, 
Ek 34:2, 23:6, 46:1, Zc 3:3,. 13:1; Ps 10:14, 30:8; 113:2, 122:2; JD. 1: 
14, 1:21, La 1:1, 1:16, Dn 8:5, 8:7, 10:2, 10:9; Ne 3:26; 5:18; 6:14, 
6:19 (twice), 13:5, 13:26, I Ch 17:14, 19:5, II Ch 10:6, 18:34, 22:4, 

Si 5:13, 18:32, and line 3 of the Yavneh Yam inscription (Gibson 1971: 
28). As to how these colloquialisms got into the Biblical text, we may 
again refer to G. R. Driver's (1970:232) quote cited above: "Colloquial 
expressions are common in all spoken languages and indeed often make 
their way into literature; and the Old Testament is no exception to the 
rule..." 

The evidence suggests, nay demands, that ancient Hebrew developed 
two types of compound verbs. The written Hebrew of both Biblical and 
Greco-Roman times used compound verbs composed of the existential par- 
ticle (or copula) wa- and the perfect or imperfect (with assimilated 
-n-). The spoken Hebrew of both Biblical and Greco-Roman times used 
compound verbs composed of the inflected copula ann /hyh/ and the par- 
ticiple.? 

Most Hebrew grammarians have been oblivious to this dichotomy. 
Whereas I treat these compound verb types synchronically, most authors 
have treated them diachronically. S. R. Driver (1969:170), for example, 


JA third type of compound verb, which I call "consecutive progres- 
sives", also existed in ancient Hebrew. These verbs are actually triple 
compound verbs composed of (1) the existential particle (or copula) wa- 
or wa- plus assimilated -n-; (2) the finite part of the verb n?n /hyh/ 
"to be"; and (3) the participle. Examples of consecutive progressives 
are AID ?n?1 /wayhi böneh/ "and he built" in Gn 4:17, Uunn n?^n' /weha- 
yit& mema$58$/ "and you will grope" in Dt 28:29, and nx ?nn1 /wa?éhi sam/ 
"and I fasted" in Ne 1:4. Although many scholars (Bergsträsser 1962:73- 
4; S. R. Driver 1969:170-1; Segal 1936:131; Thacker 1963:161) lump the 
consecutive progressives and the simple progressives together, they 
should be distinguished. The former, like all consecutive tenses, are 
wanting in MH and thus are to be considered characteristic only of the 
written dialect. 
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considered the progressive tenses a late development in Hebrew, though 
he did recognize the fact that they are used in the early Biblical books. 
He wrote: 


But altogether the more frequent use of the combination is charac- 
teristic of the later writers -- in the decadence of a language, 
the older forms are felt to be insufficient, and a craving for 
greater distinctness manifests itself: the rarer, however, its 


occurrence in the earlier books, the more carefully it deserves 
notice. 


The above enumeration of Biblical verses, however, shows that the 
progressive tenses are not much rarer in the early books. Of the 74 
examples cited, 21 (or 28%) are from the time of David or earlier (about 
34% of the Bible).!? These figures do not suggest the chronological 
development which Driver seeks to impart. In fact, these figures show 
that progressives are only somewhat less frequent in the earlier books 
of the Bible. 

Furthermore, for Driver to be correct in viewing the progressive 
tenses as a chronological development, the literary works of the Greco- 
Roman period would have to exhibit as regular a use of the progressives 
as does the Mishna. We have already seen that such is not the case. 

To the contrary, progressive tenses are rare in the Hebrew of the DSS 
(cf. above, fn. 7). Driver's statement, while it may have looked good 
in 1892 (55 years before the discovery of Qumran), must be discarded in 
favor of the explanation offered here. 

Whereas Driver is excused for his never having reaped the benefit 
of the DSS, contemporary scholars are not. In discussing the recently 
published Temple Scroll (the last of the major Qumran documents to be 


107 recognize the pitfalls in using such statistics. The debated 
dating of virtually every book in the canon makes this arithmetic almost 
meaningless. On the other hand, no one can deny the general statement 
presented here: progressive tenses are not much rarer in the earlier 
portions of the Bible. 
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published), Jacob Milgrom (1978:106) noted: 


The language follows biblical style, but slips of contemporary 
syntax and idiom betray the scribe. The following examples will 
suffice: compound verbs with the auxiliary "to be"... 


Milgrom implied that such compound verbs are contemporary only with the 
Qumran scribe and not with the Biblical period. Would he likewise ex- 
plain the 74 examples of progressive tenses found in BH? This argument 
may hold for the 71 progressives in the Bible canon and for the two ex- 
amples in Ben Sira, but it cannot suffice for the one example which oc- 
curs in the Yavneh Yam inscription of the 7th Century B.C. (Gibson 1971: 
27)! 

The opposite approach was chosen by Joshua Blau. Blau (1971:26) 
concluded that since the standard BH verbal system employs the consecu- 
tive tenses 5op?1 /wayyiqtol/ and 5op* /weqatal/, we can "assume a sim- 
ilar system in the spoken language". In light of all the evidence pre- 
sented above, this cannot be the case. From the diglossia of Hebrew in 
Greco-Roman times -- where consecutive tenses are wanting in the spoken 
dialect (MH) but are used in the written dialect (DSS Hebrew) -- we can 
infer the same dichotomy in the Hebrew of Biblical times. Moreover, 
the comparative Semitic evidence, namely the Egyptian,!! suggests that 
the consecutive tenses were employed to create an elegant literary 
style. 

Whereas Milgrom's analysis neglected the totality of the Biblical 
evidence, Blau's analysis neglected the Mishnaic and DSS evidence. At- 
tention to all of the available evidence reveals the following conclu- 
sion: compound verbs of the progressive type were used by spoken He- 
brew throughout antiqutty and compound verbs of the consecutive type 


were used by written Hebrew throughout antiquity. 


llFor the propriety of calling Egyptian a Semitic language, see 
the evidence collected by Otto Rôssler in his masterly article entitled 
"Das Ägyptische als semitische Sprache" (Rössler 1971). 
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THE STRUCTURE AND INFLEXION OF THE VERB 
IN THE SEMITO-HAMITIC LANGUAGES! 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES FOR A COMPARATIVE SEMITO-HAMITIC GRAMMAR 


OTTO RÓSSLER 
Marburg 


Translated by Yoël Arbeitman 


AUTHOR'S FOREWARD 


Thirty years after the completion of the "Preliminary Studies", it 
can be observed, with gratification, that the thoughts set forth there 
have lost neither interest nor relevance for contemporary research; and, 
indeed, the author has had the privilege of seeing fellow researchers 
and friends in the United States request a new edition in English, a 
request which concurs with a long-cherished private wish of the author 
himself. Nevertheless, there were various difficulties to overcome, of 
which one needs to be mentioned: the difficulty of bridging a period 
of thirty years research, both one's own and that of others. This re- 
search has on the whole confirmed the hypothetical reconstruction made 
at that time, but also has caused many things to appear in a new light. 


This new light applies particularly to the section which deals 
with Egyptian (its lack of a prefix conjugation) and with Chadic (Hausa 
and its relatives). The reproducing unannotated at the present of what 
was said thirty years ago would only partially mislead, partially appear 
out of date. The author originally intended to write his own comprehen- 


loriginally appeared as "Verbalbau und Verbalflexion in den Semito- 
hamitischen Sprachen: Vorstudien zu einer vergleichenden Semitohamiti- 
schen Grammatik", in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesell- 
sehaft, Band 100, Heft 2 (1950), pp. 461-514. 
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sive annotations to his earlier work. This, however, particularly in 
the area of Egyptian and Chadistics, would have developed into a volu- 
minous and far-reaching new treatment. For various reasons (some en- 
tirely personal), the author could not complete such a new treatment 

in the near future. On the other hand, quite minor alterations and 
additions, inserted sparingly, sufficed for today's reader in the other 
sections. Thus, it ultimately seemed best to leave out totally several 
paragraphs which have become problematic (§§54-57), i.e., to delete 
here without any substitution. The problems in question need to be 

and shall soon be tackled in another context, in collaboration with the 
young science of Chadistics. It is the author's hope that these "Pre- 
liminary Studies" may for the present fulfill the expectations of his 
colleagues. 


My gratitude is extended to all friends who have requested and 
desired the new appearance of my work, primarily, however, to my fellow 
researcher and unflagging, insightful, masterly skilled translator, 
Yoél Arbeitman. I would also like to extend my gratitude for the invi- 
tation, which I deem an honor indeed, to participate in the Gedenk- 
schrift for J. Alexander Kerns. May our joint effort be dedicated to 
the memory of this great man. 


TRANSLATOR'S FOREWARD 


By a happy coöccurrence of events, we have the fortune of present- 
ing Professor Rôssler's monumental monograph to the English reading 
world in the J. Alexander Kerns memorial volume. This article, orig- 
inally published in 1950, remains after thirty years amongst the very 
major achievements of comparative linguistics -- it is a dateless work. 


Professor Kerns cherished this monograph in the extreme. Several 
years before his death, he asked me to translate the work for one of 
his classes. It has long been the desire of Professor Róssler to see 
an English version of this article be published. The author and the 
translator join in dedicating this English version to Professor Kerns' 
memory. We hope the article will now be available to many young schol- 
ars, not only those whose native language is English, but those who 
read English as their primary or only second language. The English 
version is printed here with the kind permission of the editors of ZDMG. 


Every translator must choose a means to avoid, as best as possible, 
his becoming yet another example of the sad, but true Italian dictum 
"traduttore -- traditore". I chose the path of literal (some would say 
"excessively literal") translation. Where my translation became insuf- 
ferably so, I had the good fortune of being disuaded from too rigid 
adherence to the path I had chosen by the good advice of admonishing 
friends. Professor Kerns himself was the first of these. Over the 
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long period of time since the translation was first conceived, I have 
received invaluable criticism from Allan R. Bomhard again and again all 
the long path. I myself, of course, remain responsible for all final 
choices of wording. In scientific matters, on the other hand, Profes- 
sor Rossler has had the final word in all details. He has made many 
changes in the text, and all such divergences from the original German 
text are those of Professor Rössler himself. 


I have substituted some symbols of my preference for some of Pro- 
fessor Róssler's transcriptions of Semitic. Professor Rôssler himself 
has changed his system of transliterating Egyptian. 


A few final words of gratitude must be added. My mother, Inge 
Arbeitman, spent painstaking weeks editing my original manuscript with 
me. Gilbert-James Ayala did a superb job in preparing the original 
manuscript. 


INTRODUCTION 


§1. In the south of the Mediterranean basin there stretches from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf a mighty belt of languages, which 
are so closely interrelated that the assumption that they have all 
Sprung from a single root is irrefutable. For want of a better tern, 
we call this great language family Semito-Hamitic (using the term which 
has come into almost general acceptance). 

First of all this family is divided formally, on a geographic ba- 
sis, into an Eastern, Asiatic branch: Semitic; and a Western, African 
branch: ‘Hamitic”. 


§2. Divided as their geography has been the course of research 
into these two branches. The scholars of the 17th century already had 
a vague concept, correct in its essentials, concerning the relationship 
of the Semitic languages known to them, and in 1781 A. L. Schlözer gave 
the name Semites to this family of nations. This name has been general- 
ly accepted since then (cf. Brockelmann 1908:§1). 

The Semitic branch, taking into consideration the arguments pres- 
ented by V. Christian, is to be divided as follows (cf. Brockelmann 
1908:§8; Christian 1919:738; Haupt 1889): 
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1. East or Old Semitic: Akkadian (Assyrian-Babylonian). 
2; West or Young Semitic: 


A. Southwest Semitic: 


a. Minaean-Sabean, the Mahra languages, Abyssinian 
(transition group). 
B. Arabic. 
B. Northwest Semitic: 
Os KanaS anite. 
p Aramaic. 


The first Southwest Semitic group stands very close in many re- 
spects to the Old Semitic group (thus we label it as a transition group); 
on the other hand, it displays special agreements with Arabic. 

The latest discovered Semitic dialect, the language of the ancient 
city of Ugarit (Ras Samra) in North Syria,? belongs to Northwest Semit- 
ic, particularly to Kanafanite (cf. Gordon 1940:50, fn. 2, and 88-90). 


$3. Significantly later than Semitic, "Hamitic" entered the hori- 
zon of Western knowledge. The decipherment of the hieroglyphics and 
the revelation of the Egyptian Language were required before the path 
was freed for the recognition of this other branch of the great language 
family. However, the English Berberologist, W. F. Newman, appears to 
have grasped the connections already in the 30's of the last century, 
and as early as 1851 W. H. J. Bleek (1851:59) suspected the unity of the 
Semito-Hamitic family, his "Semito-Africani". Then in 1880 the Egyptol- 
ogist R. Lepsius (1880:XVf.), in the introduction to his Nubische Gram- 
mattk, suggested the name Hamitic for the "North and Northeast African 
languages", which name they have kept. 

But while the concept "Semitic" has all along been closely circum- 
scribed, so that no expert can ever be in doubt as to whether a given 


2Before the recent discovery of Eblaite, of course (translator). 
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dialect is to be reckoned as Semitic, the concept "Hamitic" early re- 
ceived something indefinite and unstable about it -- partly through 
improper extension to half-Hamitic languages, those merely influenced 
by Hamitic, or to otherwise in any way "synthetic" African languages, 
partly through hasty formation of anthropological and ethnological 
theories. Thus the concept fell temporarily into utter disrepute, much 
to the detriment of research. 

With deliberate limitation and exclusion of all merely "Hamitoid" 
languages, whose inclusion in the great language family would falsify 
the overall picture, we shall divide the "Hamitic" branch as follows: 


1. West Hamitic: Lybico-Berber (with Canary). 
2 East Hamitic: 
A Erythraic (so-called "Low Cushitic"). 
B. Agau (so-called "High Cushitic"). 
Ja Egyptian-Coptic. 


Both two first-named groups, but particularly West Hamitic, have 
striking relationships to East Semitic. Egyptian-Coptic occupies in 
many respects a special position. The language of the ancient Blemmyans 
belongs to the Erythraic (cf. Zyhlarz 1940) group, that of Meroe (appar- 
ently) primarily to the Agäu group (cf. Zyhlarz 1930)?, thus both to 
the East Hamitic. On the other hand, the language of the ancient Numid- 
ian inscriptions is West Hamitic (cf. Rössler 1942). 


§4. In the division presented here, the individual groups of the 
Semitic, as those of the Hamitic branch, stand as such (approximately) 


equal to one another, of like rank and importance. 


$5. Let us say here a few words about the "Hamitoid" languages, 


3put new investigations have shown that Meroitic is very different 
from Agau (cf. "Meroitica" I, Berlin 1973; III, Berlin 1979). 
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which are ignored in this description and lack various integral charac- 
teristics of the "full Hamitic" languages. We are dealing in this case 
with: (1) the Hottentot languages, which stand in a distant, yet dis- 
tinct, historical connection with East Hamitic; (2) the so-called Nilo- 
Hamitic and Nilotic languages; and (3) the Chado-Hamitic languages, of 
which the best studied, Hausa, was once apostrophized by E. Zyhlarz 
(1932:27, fn. 3; cf. also Lukas 1937) as "Negro-Hamitic". 

Concerning the Chado-Hamitic languages, J. Lukas, their most meri- 
torious researcher and greatest authority, expresses himself as follows: 


Let it be emphasized that we, to borrow an expression from E. 
Zyhlarz, do not view these languages as "genuine" Hamitic lan- 
guages, but rather as the result of a mixing of Hamitic linguis- 
tic material with older linguistic materials, which were not 
Hamitic, yet, as such, mixtures whose carrier linguistic stra- 
tum is Hamitic.... I do not hesitate to say that the Chado- 
Hamitic group displays a stronger Hamitic print than the Nilo- 
Hamitic, in which one could, to judge by the criteria, much 


rather perceive a Hamitic language spirit in an oft estranged 
raiment. (Lukas 1936:181.) 


On the whole, the Chado-Hamites appear (as may be said here with 
all reserve), despite unmistakable influence on the part of the West 
Hamites, to have originally stood nearer to the East Hamites.* 


§6. The complete unity of the Semito-Hamitic language family in 
its here circumscribed limits shall now be proved through the comparison 
of the structure and inflexion of the verb. 


I. THE VERBAL STEMS IN SEMITO-HAMITIC 


§7. "Already in Proto-Semitic, most word forms displayed quite 


"Chadistics has, since this article first appeared, developed into 
a major new branch of Semito-Hamitic. J. Lukas and H. Jungraithmayr 
are the most important representatives of this discipline in Germany. 
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regularly a solid foundation of three consonants". This statement of 
C. Brockelmann (1908:§101b) is valid exactly in the same sense and ex- 
tent for Semito-Hamitic as a whole. The widespread and popular concept 
of "Hamitic roots as being still monosyllabic"? -- in contrast to those 
of Semitic -- is false, as E. Zyhlarz has emphasized: 


As though it had not long been known from the historically so 
surveyable Old Egyptian, how after several thousand years there 
can be left in Coptic, from old triliteral verbal stems, only 
one syllable or even only one functioning consonant, if the 
root contained one or more weaker radicals... (Zyhlarz 1932:42, 
fn. 1.) 


The roots with "weaker radicals" are also, therefore, common Semito- 
Hamitic; likewise, for that matter, are the so-called "mediae geminatae' 
and those containing four and more radicals. 


S8. To the common property belong also the "stem modifications' 
or "direction forms", i.e., the alterations of the simple root -- the 
internal, produced through consonant doubling or vowel lengthening, and 
the external, produced through supplementary consonants -- for the ex- 
pression of the various "Aktionsarten"; thus, those formations which 
are called in Hebrew grammar Piel, PoSel, etc., in Arabic 2nd, 3rd 
form etc. 


89. For a comparative consideration of these formations that goes 
beyond the individual languages, we need a terminology suitable in like 
manner to all the individual languages, a structural arrangement common 
to all. As early as 1893 F. Hommel drew up such a terminology in his 


Süd-Arabische Chrestomathie: 


“It is put forth, with relation to East Hamitic, even by L. Reinisch 
(1894.111:8197)! 
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If we label the simple stem which displays neither internal nor 
external alterations O (zero), then it is most practical to ex- 
press the internal...alterations by the Arabic numerals 2 and 3 
placed after, so that the intensive stem gabbala would be ex- 
pressed 0/2, the goal stem gäbala by 0/3 (vs. the simple stem: 
0/1). The stems that come into being through external augemen- 
tation I label...by the same consonants by which the augmenta- 
tion comes into being; thus, e.g., ...sagbala by s/l...further 
the WifSal or so-called 7th Arabic form by n/1, the Iftefal or 
8th Arabic form by t/1, the 10th Arabic form...by st/1.9 Hence, 
for the rest it automatically follows that the 5th and 6th Arabic 
forms, where a combination of the t-stem with the intensive and 
goal stems respectively occurs, receive the abbreviations t/2 

and t/3 (tagabbala and tagabala). This terminology...commends 
itself by being applicable to all Semitic languages and further- 
more is superior to all other systems...thanks to its inner con- 
sistency. In accordance with this, e.g., Babylonian uktassitd 

is t/2 (in contrast with tktastd, t/1), uëmallt, s/2 (in contrast 
with uSamii, 8/1), ustaqrtb, st/1, ustagarrtb, st/2. (Hommel 
1893:§21.) 


§10. This terminology, which can be applied just as excellently 
to the languages of the "Hamitic" branch as to those of the Semitic, 
has, oddly enough, found but small emulation. It was applied in the 
glossary of their Keilschrifttexte zum Gebrauch bet Vorlesungen by 
Abel and Winckler (1890:63-87) and in "Das Verbum der Tigresprache" 
(Littmann 1898 and 1899), the Ge‘ez-Studien I, II, III (Littmann 1917 
and 1918), and an unpublished Athtoptsche Grammatik by E. Littmann, 
which has kindly been put at the disposal of the author. M Hommel's 
terminology, which hereby may be commended anew to the attention of 
the scholarly world, has been taken as the basis for the present in- 
vestigation. 


II. SUFFIX AND PREFIX CONJUGATION IN SEMITO-HAMITIC 


$11. There were already two different modes of conjugation in the 


6On grounds of linguistic history, we prefer "t:s" instead of "st"; 
likewise "tn:n" instead of "ntn", etc. 
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proto-language: a suffix conjugation, which exclusively suffixed pro- 
nominal elements, and a prefix conjugation, which essentially prefixed 
pronominal elements. 

We need to make the attempt to determine the original value of 
both these conjugation types. The suffix conjugation indicated states 
in its original use; the prefix conjugation acts or events. Thus, the 
suffix conjugation was "idyllic"; the prefix conjugation "dramatic". 

In accordance with this, the two types were distributed originally be- 
tween the two different categories of verbs: the suffix conjugation 
was the mode of inflexion for verbs of state or quality (e.g., "be 
big"); the prefix conjugation for verbs of action (e.g., "strike"). 
These two types came to be associated suppletively with each other. If 
a verb of quality was transferred to the "dramatic" prefix conjugation, 
it naturally assumed a fientive meaning ("become big"). To this the 
suffix conjugation stands in the relationship of a factive ("to have 
become big"). On the other hand, a verb of action could be transferred 
to the "idyllic" suffix conjugation, that is, by way of its participles 
("be striking", "be striker", "be struck"). Afterwards, the verbs of 
action could add a suffix form (with perfect meaning) formed from the 
perfect participle by analogy with the verbs of quality. 


§12. It is clear that, under these circumstances, the suffix con- 
jugation stood particularly close to the area of the nominal formations. 
One can consider it as a "conjugated noun or participle". Hence, also 
its appellation "pseudo-participle" in Egyptian grammar. Following 
Coptology or Berberology, one could also label it as "qualitative". 
However, we prefer the label permansive, which is usual in Assyriology 
and preserves the widest area of manœuvre. It must be kept in mind 
that this permansive, in its original use, was not an expression of a 
sphere of time in the sense of our grammar. That out of it there has 
developed the well-known "perfect" of the Young Semitic languages, must 
be clarified by linguistic psychology and linguistic history. (The 
permansive appeared originally in two sorts of shapes: a simple one to 
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express a simple quality, and one with doubled middle consonant to ex- 
press an "inherent" quality.) 


§13. The prefix conjugation, in opposition to this permansive, is 
the genuine verbal formation. Closely related to the former are the 
imperative and the infinitive. It is also not an expression of a sphere 
of time in the sense of our grammar. Later there developed out of it 
the "imperfect" of the Young Semitic languages. It, too, originally ap- 
peared in two sorts of patterns: a simple one for the expression of the 
simple occurrence of an act or event, here -- for want of a more suit- 
able name -- called "narrative"; and one with doubled middle consonant 
for expression of the continuance or repetition of an act or event, 
here called for short "durative". Almost between both, yet nearer to 
the first-named, stood the "jussive". 


$14. Thus, the Proto-Semito-Hamitic scheme -- for 0/1 -- presents 
itself as follows: 


I. Suffix Conjugation (state) II. Prefix Conjugation (action) 
: e Narrative and 

Permansive (A) Permansive (B) Durative (A) Tuseive. (B) 

kattala katala yakattal yaktal 

kattila katila yakattil yaktil 

kattula katula yakattul yaktul 


("inherent characteristic") 


For the presentation of common formulas we employ the three con- 
sonants k t Z in reminiscence of the paradigm Arabic J> /gatala/, 
Hebrew bop /qatal/; however, we neglect the diacritic points.’ The 
three consonants shall merely have the value of a fictive root and 


’The diacritic points referred to k £ L (translator). 
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shall not represent the concrete Semitic root meaning "to kill", which, 
as a matter of fact, is not attested in each language dealt with here. 

Thus k simply denotes the first, + the second, Z the third root conso- 

nant or radical. 


$15. The old meaning of the suffix conjugation has been approxi- 
mately maintained in the "permansive" or "stative" of Akkadian: seer 
and sehher "he is, was small", Zamid "he is, was knowing", Sakin "he is, 
was placed"®; in the "factum" of the "verbes de qualité" of Kabylic 
(Berber): nin "he is sympathetic", erzag "he is bitter"; in Almkvist's 
"verbum substantivum" of Bedauye (Erythraic): nafiru "he is sweet"; as 
well as in the Egyptian "pseudo-participle": nfri/w "he is good" (= 
"qualitative" of Coptic: nofer). In the Young Semitic languages the 
meaning of the suffix conjugation has gone over to the well-known "per- 
fect" of Arabic, etc.; in the remaining Berber dialects and in the East 
Hamitic languages, the suffix conjugation has merged into the prefix 
conjugation. 


§16. The old meaning of the conjugation yakattal has been approx- 
imately maintained in the "present" of Akkadian: ilammad "he learns", 
iSakkan "he places, puts"; in the "forme d'habitude" of Berber:  Zam- 
med "he learns (generally and customarily)"; in the "present" of Bed- 
auye Zammid < *yelammid "he learns"; in the "present indicative" of 
Mehri: ytkoteb « *yekatteb "he writes"; and in the "indicative" of 
Ethiopic: yegattel "he kills". Concerning the other Young Semitic lan- 
gauges, see forthwith. 

The old meaning of the conjugation yaktul has been approximately 
maintained in the "preterite" of Akkadian: Z22mad "he learned", Z&Kkun 
"he placed, put" and in the "precative" of Akkadian; in the "fiens-aor- 


9The German ist, war gelegen expresses passive state (vs. action) 
unambiguously, which the English does not (translator). 
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ist" of Berber: zZmed; and in the "preterite" of Bedauye: yelmid "he 
learned"; as well as in the "jussive" of Mehri, Ethiopic, Hebrew, Old 
Aramaic and Arabic. 

In Young Semitic, the conjugation yakattal was finally assimilated 
to the jussive yaktul after the old "narrative" of the prefix conjuga- 
tion was replaced by a new "narrative" from the suffix conjugation, the 
Young Semitic perfect. (The Young Semitic prefix conjugation is by 
meaning almost a continuation of the type yakattal; the corresponding 
form, however, is more or less maintained only in Mehri and Ethiopic; 
in the remaining Young Semitic languages it is completely displaced by 
the analogy of the jussive. One can reconstruct the process as follows: 
Stage 1: The old narrative was replaced by the new narrative from the 
suffix conjugation by analogy with the verbs of quality [Young Semitic 
perfect]; Mehri and Ethiopic have remained at this step. Stage 2: The 
old durative is fully assimilated to the jussive-consecutive; this is 
the step upon which Arabic stands. At any rate, the Young Semitic "in- 
dicative of the imperfect" is consistently closely connected with the 
old durative in meaning.) 

Egyptian has altered the prefix conjugation by reformation past 
recognition. (Chadic is on a very similar path of development.) 


§17. It is most noteworthy that the starts made toward the recog- 
nition of these connections, once they had been presented, could fall 
so totally back into oblivion! In 1894 L. Reinisch wrote in his mono- 
graph on Bedauye: 


This formation of the present-future in Bedauye (that is to say, 
the formation *yelammid! [Otto Rössler]) does not stand in com- 
plete isolation, but finds its counterpart in the Hamitic Berber 
languages; cf., e.g., (Ta-)MaSiq: ilkem "secutus est", but tlak- 


kem (sic!) "sequitur".... In the Ethiopic dialects Gefez, Amhar- 
ic, Tigré and Tigray the imperfect is yenagger...which is closely 
associated with the Bedauye present-future.... Most striking, 


however, are the parallel developments in Bedauye and Assyrian, 
in the latter of which, besides the so-called permansive, 
formally similar to the perfect of the other Semitic languages, 
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there have also been developed a present and a preterite, both 
of which tempora coincide with the like tenses of Bedauye in 
respect of both form and content; cf., e.g., Assyrian...present 
tpa(q)qid (= Bed. pres. *yekantib) and perfect ipqid (= Bed. 
perf. yekttb).... (Reinisch 1894.111:$226-27). 


$18. These thoughtworthy sentences of L. Reinisch have not met 
with their well-deserved response in the subsequent literature. On the 
part of Semiticists, there has been until now great restraint in the 
employment of "Hamitic" linguistic phenomena for clarification of Semi- 
tic phenomena. But also on the part of Hamiticists, definite prejudices 
have largely obstructed the prospects for fruitful Semitic-Hamitic com- 
parisons. L. Reinisch (1894.1V:§306) himself, by wanting to explain 
the Bedauye forms andir "I kill", akantib "I write" as a?an + dir "I 
am killer", a?an + katib “I am writer" to a certain extent attempted 
to understand them as a development within Bedauye itself, and thereby 
he subsequently encumbered the just cited auspicious comparison. But 
this attempt, so fascinating on first appearance, to explain the forma- 
tion andir, etc., in fact turns out upon closer inspection to be highly 
problematic, even considered purely from the standpoint of Bedauye. 

Chance had it that the Berber "forme d'habitude" also vanished 
from the view of comparative research due to the preference of Berber 
grammars to deal with it under direction forms or stem modifications 
(although it is a "tempus" or "modus" in the sense of Semitic grammar, 
i.e., a form which can be made from all stem modifications). Thus it 
appeared to those not directly concerned as a sort of Pifel -- a delu- 
sion which even many an expert succumbed to (cf. Zyhlarz 1932:38; Be- 
guinot 1942:§41, fn.). Therefore, the Berber "aorist" and "prétérit" 
(the two forms which Stumme calls "fiens" and "factum") were compared 
with the Akkadian "present" and "preterite". This juxtaposition is, 
however, incorrect: neither is the Berber "factum-prétérit" identical 
with the Akkadian "preterite", nor the Berber "fiens-aorist" with the 
Akkadian "present"; occasional similarities (in quite definite special 
cases) rest upon chance. 
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§19. Research was also led astray by the juxtaposition -- again 
seeming very reasonable if viewed only externally -- of the inflexion 
of the so-called "denominative" or "weak" verbs of Bedauye with the 
Semitic suffix conjugation (cf. Meinhof 1912:156; but against this 
Zyhlarz 1932:183, fn. 1). That is to say that Bedauye conjugates its 
"primitive" or actual verbs, the so-called "strong" verbs, directly 
according to the prefix conjugation, its "denominative", "weak" verbs 
indirectly by means of a postposited auxiliary verb which likewise is 
conjugated according to the prefix conjugation. In the latter case, 
the forms of this auxiliary verb can be so very slurred that they be- 
come similar to the pronominal endings of the suffix conjugation. V. 
Christian believed that, from this development, he could actually com- 
prehend the emergence of the suffix conjugation. According to him 
(Christian 1919:734): 


The perfect of the strong (= primitive) verb (of Bedauye) has an 
unmistakable relationship to the Semitic imperfect (prefix con- 
jugation) as likewise the perfect of the weak (= denominative) 
verb (of Bedauye) has to the Semitic perfect (suffix conjugation) 
...yaktul and katala (are)...two types to be kept apart, (both) 
the remains of an originally fuller conjugation, of which each 
knew a present and a perfect, and (after a part had died out 
from each) grew together suppletively. 


This last thesis still maintains its validity in a certain sense even 
today, thirty years after it was drawn up, and comes quite close to the 
opinion which I subscribe to.? No longer defensible is the juxtaposi- 
tion of the East Hamitic indirect conjugation with the Semitic suffix 
conjugation. The East Hamitic indirect conjugation presents a (rela- 
tively) young, pronounced special development. It is distinguished 
from the genuine suffix conjugation (in spite of the often really amaz- 


?In V. Christian's view, there is already in any case an implicit 
acknowledgment that the suffix conjugation belongs more closely with 
the noun. 
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ing similarity) in one essential point: the shibboleth is the lst sin- 
gular, which, in the true suffix conjugation, always ends in -k (Arabic, 
Kanafanite, Aramaic in -t), but in the East Hamitic pseudo-suffix con- 
jugation, this -k never turns up. 


§20. Christian's conjecture that the so-called "invariant" verbs 
of Berber, i.e., those which do not ablaut, had earlier possessed pure 
suffix conjugation (Christian 1919:735-6), cannot be supported even from 
(within) Berber itself. It is exactly the most typical "invariant" 
verbs of Berber, those with the vowel reduced to e, which are the pur- 
est representatives of the prefix conjugation. 

For all that, Berber at an earlier stage generally possessed the 
suffix conjugation too; even today, Kabylic possesses an imposing ves- 
tigial form, unambiguously the genuine, old, common Semito-Hamitic suf- 
fix conjugation, which has nothing to do with the East Hamitic pseudo- 
suffix conjugation. But both "invariant" and "alternating" verbs par- 
take of the suffix conjugation in Berber, and under its present condi- 
tion, apparently more the "alternating" ones than the "invariant" ones. 
This Berber suffix conjugation is the conjugation of the "verbes de 
qualité". 


$21. All these combinations had to be briefly touched upon here, 
in order, by reviewing them, to clear the path for new findings. 

In the following sections, we shall now consider comparatively 
the individual languages of the Semitic as well as of the Hamitic 
branch of the great language family successively. 


III. AKKADIAN!® 


10§§22-35 have been revised in light of: W. von Soden, Grundriss 
der Akkadtschen Grammatik, Rome (1952). Cf. W. von Soden in Btbltothe- 
ca Orientalis XIV.204f. (1957); Ungnad 1926. (On Rôssler's change of 
the 4-rads. to 0/1 here and elsewhere, cf. Grundriss $110 [translator].) 
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A. STEM MODIFICATIONS 


§22. Akkadian possesses the following stem modifications, which 
will be listed here in the form of the imperative (sg. m.): 


0/1 base stem kusud "conquer" 
milik "counsel" 
mahas "beat" 
rugum "cry" 
qirib "approach" 


rikab "ride" 


4 - rad. na-balkit "pass over" 
Dd refl. base stem ritgum 
mitlik 
mithas 
0/2 intensive stem kuSSid (Assyr. kasstd) 
t/2  (refl.) pass. intensive kutaëëid 
stem 
S/1 causative stem SukSid (Assyr. Sakstd) 
4 — rad. Subalkit 
t:8/1 (refl.) pass. caus. stem Jutakfid 
s/2 caus. intens. stem Sukasstd 
n/l passive stem naksid 


Besides the (reflexive) £-stems, there also occur (non-reflexive) 
iterative z n -stems. In 0/1 and £/1, a vocalism does not have neutral- 
intransitive meaning, aS, e.g., it has in the Hebrew and Arabic prefix 
conjugations. The derived stems have ¿ vocalism. 


B. THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION 


§23. The suffix conjugation, as already mentioned, is by its very 
nature a "conjugable noun", a "pseudo-participle". It is a highly ar- 
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chaic feature of Akkadian that, as a matter of principle, it can con- 
jugate according to this conjugation any qualifying noun, if need be. 
Thus, from Sarraqun "thief" are formed: Sarrag "he is a thief", 3ar- 
ragat "she is a thief" (fem.), Zarragäta "thou art a thief", Sarraqatt 
"thou art a thief" (fem.), Zarragäku "I am a thief" (m/f.); from balum 
"lord": bei "he is lord", b8let "she is mistress", b278ta "thou art 
lord", belzti "thou art mistress", béléku "I am lord, mistress", etc. 
Tense character, in the sense of Indo-European grammar, is not present 
in this formation-type; thus, it can mean "he was..." or "he will be 
..." just as well. 

The base in each case is a noun that can lie totally outside the 
narrow realm of verbal noun formation; there certainly did usually also 
exist a verb from the same root; thus, from the same roots as the men- 
tioned examples we have: Ziriq "steal" and 537 "rule". However, it is 
totally unnecessary that a verb which forms the suffix conjugation 0/1 
must also form the prefix conjugation 0/1. On the contrary, there is 
a large number of verbs which in 0/1 have certainly developed the suf- 
fix conjugation, but not at all (or only weakly) the tenses of the pre- 
fix conjugation; these are the "verbs of quality" or the neuters, as 
geh&rum "to be small", garädum "to be heroic", Zaba&um "to be clad", 
and some others. 

With this suffix conjugation, we are still in an area where the 
boundary between verb and noun is unclear. This alone indicates that 
we are dealing with a highly archaic formation. 


$24. Now, this formation can be specifically effected on any ver- 
bal root by means of the participles of which Akkadian has two from 
every stem modification, one of rest and completion (which usually even 
in the case of transitive verbs or stems is mostly intransitive-passive): 
kaë(i)dum, kaë(u)dum, and one of action and non-completion: ka&¢dum; 
if occasion arises, we have, in addition, one of inherent quality, iden- 
tical with the participle of continuing action: ka&%adum. All the 
forms cited here are to be understood for 0/1; the last named participle 
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form is, as a matter of fact, formed only from 0/1. 

The "conjugated participle" ka&(¢t)dum, ka&(u)dum, is by far the 
most common, and the usual form of the Akkadian permansive. The lat- 
ter's meaning is usually defined to the effect that it describes the 
state existing after the accomplishment of the action expressed by the 
verb, or the continuance of the condition resulting from this action 
(cf. Ungnad 1926:§30.d.a). The inflexion is as follows: 


sg. 3m. Labi$ "he wore, had worn" tarus "he is, was stretched 
3 f. Labëat tarsat SE 
2m. labsata etc. 

2 f. labsatt 
1 


c. ¿abšaku 


pl. 3m. Zabëu 
3 f. ¿abša 
2m. Lab3ätunü 
2 f. labsatina 
lc. labšānu/í 


§25. The similarity to the Arabic, etc., "perfect" of the forms 
katila and katula is obvious (cf. Nöldeke 1904). An Akkadian active a 
permansive (a correspondence to the Arabic form katala) is wanting. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the Akkadian ¿ perman- 
sives of active verbs sometimes have active meaning also, and thus, 
meaningwise, are close to the Arabic formation katala. Usually, however, 
the Akkadian permansive kafid, kaëud is intransitive, exactly like the 
corresponding Arabic forms katila, katula (cf. Brockelmann 1941:§22). 

We observe, by way of example, the good correspondence Akkadian tarus 

"he is, was stretched out" = Arabic tarusa "he was aligned straight”. 

If the meaning of the Akkadian kafid from an active verb is just about 
passive, then the best Arabic correspondence is the "internal passive" 
kutila, which then, likewise, would have had to develop upon a basis 
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katila. 

The question now arises whether Akkadian perhaps, at some earlier 
time, knew an active a permansive. This seems to us totally unlikely 
-- simply because it is not possible to point out any active adjectival 
or participial katal that could have served as a base. (On the other 
hand, adjectives [of quality] of the form kataZ, which are conjugated 
according to the suffix conjugation, are very usual in Akkadian.) Thus, 
a as the characteristic vowel of the active suffix conjugation must be 
an innovation of the Young Semitic languages. 

As for the rest, the Akkadian inflexion is distinguished from that 
of the Arabic, etc., perfect only by the so-called "joining vowel" be- 
tween base and pronominal elements. Here, too, Akkadian appears to 
have preserved an archaism: Akkad. Zabëäta from *labtsdta appears 
older than Arabic Zabista from *labisata. The "joining vowel" was 
(secondarily) lengthened in Akkadian (cf. Hebr. sabböta, häsibböta) by 
analogy with the 1 sg. where, in view of anaku "I", it must have orig- 
inally been long. 


§26. With due reserve, mention must also be made of the young 
alternate forms: Zabëääta : labëaka, labgsatunii : labsakuni for the 2 m. 
The k forms could be viewed as a differentiating of the masculine from 
the feminine, which always shows the +. (A masculine ending -k as the 
counterpart to the feminine ending -£ is met with in Somali.) 


$27. In conclusion, one can say that the Akkadian permansive, 
which is found to be a true verb form in spite of its very. intimate 
relations to the noun (inasmuch as it even forms modes [subjunctive, 
energic]), cannot be a specifically Akkadian formation. It is inheri- 
ted from the proto-language and is in its origins related to the Young 
Semitic perfect. 


C. THE PREFIX CONJUGATION 
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§28. The Akkadian prefix conjugation differentiates "present" (A) 
on the one hand and "preterite" (B) and "precative" (C) on the other. 
The precative is externally differentiated from the preterite only by 
the preposited precative particle Z(Z)-. (N.B.: The so-called t-per- 


fect will however be left out here.) 


0/1 Paradigm: Sukun "set, lay" 


A B (C) (Arab. jussive for 
comparison) 
sg. 3 m. t3akkan "he sets, tSkun "he set, laid yaskun "let him lay 
lays" (may he lay)" away" (in the 


sense of "let 
him rest") 


3 f. taëakkan taëkun taskun 

2 m. taëakkan ta&kun taskun 

2 f. taëakkant taskunt taskunt 

1 c. aëakkan askun ?askun 
pl. 3 m. ZZakkanü tSkunu yaskunü 

3 f. iSakkand tskuna yaskun/na 

[2 m. taëakkanü] [ taskuna] taskunü 

2 f. ta&akkana taskunä taskun/na 

1 c. niëakkan niskun naskun 


The types tpaqgid "he charges" : ipgid "he charged"; imaqqut "he 
falls" : imqut "he fell"; isabbat "he seizes" : isbat "he seized" have 
like vocalism in "present" and "preterite". 

It appears that the type Zdakkan : tškun was in origin active; the 
types with like vocalism neutral. Yet the relationship is disturbed 
inasmuch as active presents also partially have 7, u, perhaps by assim- 
ilation to the preterites that belong to them, after the pattern of 
those verbs whose like vocalism throughout was their due from time im- 
memorial. 
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As mentioned, a vocalism is not here a sign of neutral-intransi- 


tive meaning. 


active, thus as in the Young Semitic perfect. 
The Young Semitic imperfect agrees more closely with the Akkadian 

"present" as far as the meaning goes, as far as the form with the "pret- 

erite" and "precative". 


$29. 


0/1 


4 rad.: 


t/1 


0/2 
t/2 
8/1 


A rad.: 


1871 
s/2 


In the "present", it is evidently even a sign of the 


In the jussive, there is full agreement of 
meaning and form in all languages. 


The following is a table of the base forms (3 m. sg.) of the 
Akkadian suffix and prefix conjugations for all the stem modifications: 


Suffix Conjugation 


B (A) 
kaëid, tarus 


(Zarraq) 


na-batkut 
na-pargsud 
kttsud 


kussud 

kutaššud 

šukšud 
Subalkut 


Sutakgud 


Sukassud 


Prefix Conjugation 


A 
ikaššad 
tpaqqid 
tmaqqut 
tsabbat 

ibbalkat 


tpparas Zid 


iktaššad 
ipteqqid 
tmtaqqut 
ukassad 
uktassad 
usakgad 
usbatkat 


uSbalakkat 


uËtakEad 


uskassad 


B=C 
tkgud 
tpqid 
imqut 
tsbat 
ibbalkit 
ippar&id 
iktasad 
tpteqid 
imtaqut 
ukaëëid (ukösid!!) 
uktaëëid (uktesid!!) 
usaksid (ušekšid) 


usbalkit 


ustaksid (uséteksid) 


uskassid 


llThese forms are interpreted (probably correctly) by Christian 
(1919:731) as 0/8, t/$. 
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t:s/2 Sutakassud ustakassad (uétakassid 7) 


n/1 naksud 1kkaSSad ikkasid 


Further, mention should be made of the "durative presents" tn/1 
tktanaSgad and ittanablakkat. 

The suffix conjugation of all stems, with the exception of the 
greater part of the 0/1 stems, has u vocalism in the last syllable. 
Connected with this is the deviation of meaning from that of the per- 
fect of Young Semitic. 


$30. 0/1, t/1, n/1 (tn/1, tn:n/1) have a vocalism in the prefix: 
i- from *ya-; all other stems have u vocalism in the prefix: u- from 
*yu-. 

0/1 often has, and n/1 always has differing vocalism in the final 
syllable in present and preterite (present vowel a). t/1 always has 
similar final syllable vocalism in present and preterite, often invar- 
iable a. n/1 and £/1, in addition, characterize the present by doub- 
ling the penultimate consonant on the pattern of 0/1. 0/1, t/1 and 
2/1, the stems with a in the prefix, thus offer in the formation of 
their forms a relatively unitary picture. 

The stems with x in the prefix prove yet more unitary. They dif- 
ferentiate present and preterite solely by the characteristic vowel 
alternation a : Z in the final syllable. The 4-radical roots alone 
show a preference to follow the example of 0/1 here by freqently doub- 
ling their penultimate consonant in the present. 

Thus the means for distinguishing the two kinds of the prefix con- 
jugation in Akkadian are: (1) doubling (or nasalization, see forth- 
with) of the penultimate consonant in the present; (2) a vocalism in 
the final syllable in the present; (3) a combination of both. 


$31. The present formation of 0/1 in those roots which have a 
nasal as first radical is interesting. They often resolve the charac- 
teristic consonant doubling of the present by means of a nasal. Thus, 
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the preference is to form from mugur "grant": imangur "he grants"; 
from mudud "measure":  Zmandad "he measures"; from (Z)Zb¿ "call": in- 
ambi "he calls"; from (")zdZn "give": inamdin "he gives"; from (”)uzgur 
"curse": inanzar "he curses"; from (")usur "protect": inansur, inam- 
sar "he keeps watch". V. Christian (1919:735) considers this nasaliza- 
tion, in view of the corresponding phenomenon in Bedauye (which is yet 
to be discussed), more original than the consonant doubling. 


§32. Now for the meanings of the two prefix conjugations: the 
present, according to Ungnad (1926:§30.b), stands for the not yet com- 
pleted momentary action, both in the sense of our future as well as in 
an iterative sense (certainly without regard to the time sphere!). The 
latter case appears particularly instructive and leads more deeply 
towards an understanding of the essence of the form. On the "hexagonal 
prism" of Sennacherib, VI 23-4, we read: munnarib-Sunu ga ana napsatt 
usü, ağar tka&sSadu urassapi tna kakki "their fugitives, who had escaped, 
wherever they overtook them, they brought them low with the weapon" 
(cf. Delitzsch 1900:67) (the context is a historical report whose usual 
verbal form is the preterite!). Particularly striking is the following 
passage from the so-called "Rassam Cylinder" of Sardanapal, II 111-12: 
rakbu-Su, ša ana Sa?al Sulme-ya kayyan iStanappara, usarsa batilta “his 
ambassador, whom he was continually wont to commission to pay homage to 
me, he recalled". (One takes notice of the preference for the £n-pres- 
ent in durative-habitative meaning!). 


$33. From the cited passages, it should be sufficiently obvious 
that the Akkadian so-called present is a form which also expresses the 
repetition, continuance or habitualness of an act in the past. Thus 
it is no "present" in the sense of our (German [translator]) grammar, 
although its meaning -- by way of duration and continuance -- approaches 
that of our present and future. Its other use, as a form of potential- 
ity, volition, requirement, permission, can also be thus understood: 
here, too, it is always a matter of presentation of the lasting or the 
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taking effect on a longer term basis. 

The negative imperative is also expressed by means of the present: 
lā tapallah "do not fear", Za tabakki "do not weep’. That particularly 
in prohibition the durative form is used is again psychologically under- 
standable: while the (positive) command primarily has momentary charac- 
ter and simply requires the performance of an act, and then becomes in- 
valid, the prohibition is valid for both the present and the future, 
and thus has much more the character of continuance. 

Related to the form 2kaëëäad is doubtless the nominal form kattal, 
kattal which we can conceive as the participle belonging to this form, 
and according to which, designations of professions are formed in Akka- 
dian, Arabic, Kanafanite and Aramaic; thus, they are named after a 
habitual, continuing activity, as Akkadian dayyanwn "judge", kaššapum 
"magician", nangarum "carpenter", garraqum "thief", etc. We may, fur- 
thermore, note in the next to the last named case the same nasal reso- 
lution of the double consonant under like conditions as in the verbal 
forms from roots having a nasal as first radical. 


§34. The so-called preterite is defined by Ungnad as the form of 
the completed momentary action; on this it should be observed that the 
opposition to the present is likely to lie less in the completing than 
in the non-duration. The preterite is a descriptive "narrative" form 
pure and simple; it indicates the non-continuing, non-recurrent, simple 
action: the taking place of an event. That it cannot primarily have 
to do with the concept of "praeter-itum" is obvious: (1) from its 
relationship to the imperative; (2) from its relationship to the prec- 
ative with preposited Z(Z)-, negative 2-; (3) from its relationship to 
the jussive-cohortative with preposited z-. All these factors can be 
combined under the concept of the pure, bare action. 


$35. With this, we complete our survey of Akkadian, the oldest 
Semitic language known to us. It offers, in many points, another pic- 
ture than, by way of example, Arabic, and actually, as you might already 
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have guessed, one more archaic. What Akkadian brought to light con- 
cerning old Semitic characteristics, other related languages will con- 
firm and underline. 


IV. BERBER! 


§36. We should like to consider next the Berber language, split 
into many dialects and spread over all North Africa (and formerly also 
in the Canary Islands). H. Stumme (1895:28, fn. d), the late top Ger- 
man expert on Berber, also well established as a Semiticist, has ex- 
pressed himself concerning Berber to the effect that, in his view, it 
is "much more closely related to Semitic than is Egyptian". This state- 
ment of a qualified expert has extraordinary weight, as Egyptian is the 
one Hamitic language with so fairly generally recognized rather close 
relationships to Semitic.!? In what follows we shall see that Berber 
has in fact preserved many archaic characteristics that let it stand 
right along side of Akkadian in many respects. In respect of syntax, 
it has preserved the "Semitic" character to an astounding degree, in 
glaring opposition to most East Hamitic languages.!" 


$37. In 1840 there appeared in the Moniteur Algérien an "Essai 
sur la langue des Beni Mzabs" by Samuda, a small treatise on the Mzabi- 
tic Berber dialect, which was treasured by the old master of Berberol- 
ogy, R. Basset, as a pioneer achievement and was republished by him in 
1893 in his Etude sur la Zenatia du Mzab, de Ouargla et de l'Oued-Rir’. 


l2cf, Basset 1929, Basset and Crouzet 1937, Beguinot 1942, Hanoteau 
1860, Laoust 1932, Róssler 1942, Samuda 1840, Stumme 1895 and 1899. 

13See now Rössler's "Das Ägyptische als semitische Sprache" in 
Christentum am Roten Meer, vol. 1, 1971, pp. 263-326, Berlin (translator). 

l'The reader is advised to consult Rôssler's "Der semitische Charak- 
ter der libyschen Sprache" in ZA 50.121-50 (1952) as well as his '"Akka- 
disches und libysches Verbum in Or 20.101-07 and 366-73 (1951) (transla- 
tor). 
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In his treatise, a table of verbal forms is to be found which we can 
place here in excerpts and modern transcription (cf. R. Basset 1893: 
244-53; Samuda 1840). 


Lä N P © von A Q £ WN P 


eye. 


"ajouter" 
"aller" 
"apporter" 
"apprendre" 
"couper" 
"descendre" 
"donner" 
"dormir" 
"ouvrir" 


"passer" 


. "prendre" 


"vaincre" 


"voir" 


838. 


Imp&- 
ratif 


arni 
ezwa 
awi 
elmed 
enkad 
ahwa 
us 
attas 
arzem 
egda® 
ag 
arna 


ergeb 


Passé 
(= Pré- 
térit 
= Fak- 
tum 

B) 


yarnt 
yezwa 
yiwi 
yelmed 
yenkad 
yahwa 
yusu 
yattas 
yarzem 
yegdat 
yugu 
yarna 


yergeb 


Verbes 
Futur 
(= Aorist 
= Fiens 
C) 
ad(TÜ)-yarni 
ad-izwa 
ad-twt 
ad-ilmed 
ad-inkad 
ad-thwa 


ad(t)-yuë 


ad(i)-yattas 


ad-irzem 
ad-igdat 
ad(t)-yag 
ad(t)-yarna 


ad-trgeb 


Présent 

(= Forme 

d'habitu- 

de = Ha- 

bitativ 
A) 


yerennt 
yezigga 
yetawi 
yelimmed 
yenekkad 
yehigga 
yetus 
yetattas 
yerezzem 
yegtddat 
yetag 
yerenna 


yereggab 


(-gg- 


(-99- 


(from 


(from 


= *-uw-) 


= GEN 


Arabic) 


Arabic) 


Such a scheme will appear familiar to every Assyriologist's 
The exact correspondence between Samuda's "présent" of 1, 2, 4, 


5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13 and the Akkadian present ibanni, ilammad, tkaššad, 


iSabbir, etc. is more than obvious. 


responds to the Arabic "jussive" yabnt, yadbir, etc. 
the second type with a £ element, in 3, 7, 8, 11, reminds us primarily 
that also in Akkadian there exists a certain affinity between durative- 
present and tn- form. 


From this material alone, there can exist no more doubt of a rather 


Just as clearly, his "futur" cor- 
The "présent" of 


close relationship between the Berber and the Akkadian verbal schemes. 
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It should be mentioned that today Samuda's "passé" is labeled as 
"prétérit" in French Berberology, in German as "Faktum". His "futur" 
is called today "aorist" or "Fiens". His "présent" is today labeled 
as "forme d'habitude" or "Habitativ"; it is the old durative. "La 
forme d'habitude exprime l'habitude (de 14 son nom), la durée ou la 
répétition" (Basset and Crouzet 1937:46). These are exactly the nuances 
that we were just able to ascertain for the Akkadian present. Thus, cor- 
responding to the formal analogy, we also have a functional one. 


A. THE STEM MODIFICATIONS 


$39. Provisionally, only the stems 0/1, t/1, s/1 and t:s/1 are 
uncontestably identifiable in Berber; the £ element (in association with 
4 vocalism) is here the passive sign. The observation of the 2- and 3- 
stems still offers difficulties. There is an abundance of types with 
very varied, highly interesting ablaut phenomena whose habitative forms 
are distinguished by a + element, concerning which the question must 
provisionally remain open whether it is a matter of original ¢ stems 
which have dropped their £ in the preterite (as we shall see Bedauye 
doing), or whether the + habitatives have been joined by secondary sup- 
pletion to £-less preterite forms. In fact, it seems to a large extent 
to be a matter of reflexive and neutral verbs. Moreover, £ has been ex- 
tended further still as a habitative sign by analogy. To Akkadian n 
stems there correspond in Berber m stems, whose meaning is passive or 
social. There prevails a great freedom in Berber in respect of the com- 
bination of several stem-modifying elements. To give here a picture of 
the unending multiplicity of the Berber verb is impossible and, more- 
over, this would far overstep our fixed framework. We must content our- 
selves with several characteristic examples. For a superb monograph on 
the Berber verb we are indebted to A. Basset (1929). 


$40. Following is a table of Berber verbs and their stem moficica- 
tions. They are once again listed in the form of the imperative (m. sg.): 
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in passive stems, which form no imperative, the form is abstracted from 
the so-called "future". 


Akkadian 
0/1 base stem elmed "learn" Limad 
ergem "insult" rugum 
efser "spread out" sabat 
ergil "lock" piqid 


eruul "flee" 
ens(€) "pass the 
night" (III inf.) 
eng(9) "kill" (III 
inf.) 
ti passive base stem *tuargem "be insulted" kit&ad 
*tiurgil "be locked" 


s/1 causative stem selmed "teach" Salmid (Assyr.) 


sens(?) "give night šakšíd (Assyr.) 


lodging" 


zenz(9) "sell" 
(assimilated from 


*senz[*]) 
t:s/1 passive causative stem *tuzenz(*) "be sold" Sutakstd 
(< *tu-Sak&id) 
m/1 passive and social stem  *menza "be sold" nakštd 


In addition, it should be noted that the £ element always appears 
prefixed, even in the s causative. This is a highly archaic feature. 
One thinks of Aramaic, e.g., Syriac £/1 eOgat®l, t:s/1 ettagtal from 
*e0-?aqtal (imperative forms). 


B. THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION 
§41. The Berber suffix conjugation, which could, as we shall see, 


be appropriately labeled, like the Akkadian, as "permansive", has sur- 
vived in its original shape in Kabylic only in the "verbes de qualité", 
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and shows up only in the stem 0/1. Remnants of the conjugation are 
still detectable in the dialects of Tuareg, Gat, Gebel Nefüsa, and 
Gadämis (cf. Laoust 1932:§107). (Verbs of quality that follow this 
suffix conjugation lack, in return, the preterite of the prefix con- 
jugation; cf. the similar relationships in Akkadian. The Kabylic suf- 
fix conjugation has naturally neutral character; a suffix conjugation 
corresponding to the active perfect katala of the Young Semitic lan- 
guages is completely lacking in Berber.) In the plural a reduction 

of the forms has already taken place. 


Paradigm: thnin "be sympathetic" 


(Akkadian) 
sg. 3m. Ann "he is sympathetic" sehen "he is small" 
3 f. hninet sehret 
2m. hnined sehreta 
2 f. hnined sehrétt 
lc. hnineg sehréku 
pl. 3-1 c. hninit cf. the adjectival plural 
m. sehrüt(um), f. sehrét- 
(um)! 


The endings of the singular correspond exactly to those of Akka- 
dian; d, g are intensified from £, k (t, k still survive isolated dia- 
lectally). The lone ending of the plural -it probably corresponds to 
the Akkadian adjectival plural endings m. -ut-, f. -Gt-. 

In other Berber dialects, this formation has already been trans- 
ferred to the prefix conjugation. 


§42. We also meet verbs of quality which double their middle con- 
sonants in the suffix conjugation (or in the prefix conjugation devel- 
oped from it), cf. Kabylic: 
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iemid "be, become cold" semmid "he is cold" 
tbrtk "be, become black" berrtk “he is black" 
imlul "be, become white" mellut “he is white" 


To these there correspond in Akkadian the forms sehher "he is 
small", garrad "he is heroic", thus permansives, which are closely con- 
nected with the durative presents of the prefix conjugation. H. Stumme 
(1899:§109.B' and §122.a) was thus completely right when he declared 
this formation to be a type of habitative form; it is, so to speak, the 
“habitative form of the suffix conjugation", the permansive A, that ex- 
presses "inherent qualities". 


§43. The equivalent of the verbs of quality in the nominal realm 
are the adjectives. The equivalent of the just-cited subdivision of 
the verbs of quality, with doubling of the middle consonant, are adjec- 
tives with corresponding consonant doubling. Such adjectives are still 
detectable in the Semitic realm, and, indeed, detectable precisely in 
the same concepts from which Berber forms its permansive with consonant 
doubling, primarily in the color concepts: 


Berber Semitic 
berrik "he is black" Aram. ?ukkam | "black" 
zegg"ag “he is red" New Hebr. sZmmüq "red" 
mezzi(k) "he is small" Akkad. sehherum "small" 
mellul “he is white" Aram. hiwär "white" 
meqqor "he is great" Arab. kubbarun "great" 


The Semitic nominal forms could almost be called participles to 
the Berber verbal forms. 


$44. H. Stumme (1899:§109.B' 2) defines the meaning of the Berber 
suffix conjugation to the effect that it serves "to depict realization 
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and present continuance of the pertinent physical condition or the per- 
tinent color phenomenon". Hence one can gather that the analogy to the 
Akkadian permansive is a complete one. 

In conclusion, a few more words on the vocalism of the Berber 
"verbes de qualité" need to be said. We find amongst them all three 
types: katala, katila, and katula: 


I. Type katala, kattala: 
A. regag "il est amer" (Basset 1929:No. 140) 
B. mezzag "il est sourd" (Basset 1929:No. 137) 
wessar "il est vieux" 


heggag "il est rouge" 


II. Type katila, kattila: 


A. lekin "il est certain" (Basset 1929:No. 141) 
sedid "il est mince" (Basset 1929:No. 156) 
B. Lemmid "il est mou" (Basset 1929:No. 138) 


semmid "il est froid" 


heddig "il est pur" 


III. Type katula, kattula: 
A.  derus "il est en petite quantité" (Basset 1929:No. 142) 
fesus "il est léger" (Basset 1929:No. 157) 
B. kerrug "il est étroit" (Basset 1929:No. 139) 
gezzul "il est court" 


mellul "il est blanc" (Basset 1929:No. 155) 


From this presentation, it is obvious that the type katala is just 
as neutral in Berber as are the two others. That it was originally so 
also in Semitic emerges just as clearly from the Semitic adjectival for- 
mations which belong here: Arab. hadabun, Hebr. hadaëlS, etc., "new", 


150ne might note that Rôssler does not indicate the spirantization 
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Hebr. hakam "wise", Zaban "white", Arab. dakarun, Hebr. zakar "mascu- 
line", Akkad. täbum "good", rap(a)&um "broad". Control: kataZ in the 
sense of an active participle does not exist in Semitic (or rather, ex- 


ists only apparently [in Hebrew] in roots mediae infirmae [cf. Nöldeke 
1910]). 


C. THE PREFIX CONJUGATION 
§45. The Berber prefix conjugation distinguishes habitative (A), 
"preterite" (B), and "jussive" ("future") (C). The last two named for- 
mations are distinguished in a part of the verbs by vowel alternation, 


and in the rest are identical. 


0/1 paradigm: ekSem "enter": 


A B = C 
Akkadian Akkadian 
sg. 3 m. 1keëëem tkassad tk&em tkšud 
3 f. tekeččem takaššad tekšem takšud 
2m. tekeëëemed takaššad tekešmed takšud 
2 f. tekeëëemed takassadı tekeëmed tak&udt 
lc. keëëemeg akaëëad ke&meg ak&ud 
pl. 3m. keëëemen tkassadu keëmen tkšudū 
3£ keččement tkaššadā keSment. LkSuda 
2m. teke&é&emem [ taka&é Sadi teke mem [ taksudu] 
2 f tekeéGememt takaëSada tekeSmemt tak&uda 
lc. nekeččem ntkassad neksem ntksud 


of the Hebrew 247, 5 5 n /b gd, k p t/ as he does in Aramaic (trans- 
lator). 
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Here it should be noted that in the 2nd and lst sg. the endings 
-d, -g have penetrated from the suffix conjugation. Thus the 2nd sg. 
has a doubled pronominal element: t..... d. In the Ist sg., the orig- 
inal prefix ?a- (which had become superfluous anyway) was dropped after 
the disappearance of the glottal stop. Also lost is the prefix ya- 
(which had become dispensible because of the characteristic endings) 
in the 3rd pl., which we would have to assume as *z- on the analogy of 
the singular. In general, the old inflexion has been well maintained. 
In the endings of the 3rd and 2nd pl. the analogy of the personal pro- 
nouns is to be recognized: 


pl. 3m. netnin 
3 f. netninti 
2m. Seknim 


2 f. Seknimti 
N.B.: These are the forms of the dialect of Wárgala.. 


$46. Following is a table of the base forms (3-m. sg.) of the 
habitative (A) and the jussive (C) for all the stem modifications: 


A C 
Akkadian Akkadian 

0/1 iLammed tilammad adi lmed Li lmad 

ireggem iraggum adirgem Lirgum 

ifessar isabbat adifser lisbat 

treggtl tpaqqtd adirgiL lipaid 

treggul imaqqut adtrwul Limqut 

tness(a) adins 

ineqq(a) ading 
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t ttuargam tktassad adi tuargam Liktadad 
ttturgal aditiurgal 

s/1 tsalmad usalmad adiselmed LiSelmid 
isensa uSaksad adisens liSekS$id 
izenza adizenz 

t:8/1 Ttuzenza ustaksad adituzenz 1i18takëid 

m/1 (Ztmenza) adimenza Likkasid 


847. Sufficient expression is not given in this table to the 
gigantic expansion which the £ element has found in habitatives, whose 
pertinent preterite display no £, even in the 0/1 stems (cf. here m/1). 
We shall again find the same phenomenon, to a small degree, in Bedauye 
in the reflexives: the present displays a t element that is lacking 
in the preterite, and we shall provisionally have to mark this phenom- 
enon down as a property peculiar to the Hamitic branch. 

It is highly worthy of note that Berber indicates the habitative, 
in all the derived stems, by a vocalism, more consistently even than 
Akkadian (exceptions to this rule are only seemingly so). One notes 
that in Berber, too, £/1 has universal a vocalism. For the close rela- 
tionship to Akkadian, the comparison of Berber ¿lammed : ilmed; isalmad 
: tselmed = Akkad. ilammad : ilmad; uSalmad : uSelmid is impressive. 
Here there can be present no accidental, independent, parallel develop- 
ments; for that the proportion is surely too multi-membered. If one 
wanted to assume that the identity of the Akkadian present and the Ber- 
ber habitative were accidental in 0/1, nevertheless it would be incon- 
ceivable that both forms are then identical in s/1 too, where the for- 
mation occurs in another manner. 

Concerning the distinguishing of habitative and preterite in Ber- 
ber, we can determine: (1) in 0/1 the characteristic of the habitative 
is the doubling of the penultimate consonant; (2) the derived stems have 
a vocalism in the final syllable in the habitative; (3) combination of 
both occurs in 0/1; (4) the habitatives with prefixed £ are to be viewed 
as a feature of Berber, particularly in reflexives and neuters, but also 
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in other stems (corresponding to the £ presents of the reflexives in 
Bedauye); this means of formation, too, can be combined with others. 
(Points 1-3 correspond almost completely to the relationships in Akka- 
dian. ) 


$48. Concerning the meaning of the prefix conjugations, it can 
be said that the jussive is also the narrative in the Berber of Morocco 
(cf. Akkadian), but that the habitative expresses custom, continuance, 
and also repetition in the past, and often, as a "durative-present", 
corresponds functionally to the Akkadian present completely. On the 
other hand, the jussive is, in most of the Berber dialects, the expres- 
Sion of necessity, volition, and becoming and serves (according to our 
concepts) as consecutive, optative, and future. It thus corresponds 
largely to the Arabic and Hebrew jussive, but also to the Akkadian prec- 
ative. It stands in an ablaut relationship to the preterite-factum, 
which, however, in most of the Berber dialects is now used as narrative. 


$49. Exactly as in Akkadian, the present is employed for the ex- 
pression of the negative imperative; Berber, too, makes use of its hab- 
itative for this purpose -- only it employs no inflexion form, but mere- 
ly the pure stem, the habitual imperative form. Thus, we have elmed 
"learn", wur lammed "do not learn", the latter like Akkadian Za talam- 
mad; Lemmed means, of course, "learn customarily". 


$50. In conclusion, we can state that the Berber verb has pre- 

served much that is archaic, as is unambiguously obvious from its often 
stunning agreements with Akkadian. This agreement is all the more as- 
tounding when one considers the gigantic temporal and spacial distance: 
Berber we know almost exclusively from the last hundred years -- Akka- 
dian bloomed over four millennia ago; Berber still resounds today up to 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean -- Akkadian was spoken and written on 
the Euphrates and Tigris. The temporal extremes of distance thus come 
to approximately four millennia, the spatial over four thousand kilo- 
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meters. Nevertheless, the two languages are in many respects more 
closely interrelated than are any two others. We have hereby perhaps 
presented the sensational result of our investigation. 


V. EGYPTIAN! 


§51. Before we make the transition to the East Hamitic group, we 
would like to cast a short glance upon Egyptian (the other ancient high 
culture language of the great language family besides Akkadian), the 
citation of which is inevitable if only on account of the high antiq- 
uity of its transmission. To be sure, at an early period Egyptian went 
its own way in some respects, so that in spite of its high antiquity it 
contributes less to the answer of the question which concerns us than 
would be expected. 

Egyptian displays some special agreements with all individual Se- 
mitic and Hamitic languages; in a lexical respect it appears as though 
it has selected something from each one (cf. Calice 1936). This need 
not, however, rest only on language mixing and loan relationships, but 
may likely be the consequence of the primitive family relationship. 

A more critical flaw is our still very imperfect knowledge of Egyp- 
tian vocalism, a consequence of the purely consonantal character of the 
hieroglyphic script. 


A. STEM MODIFICATIONS!" 


$52. The formation of stem modifications is to a large extent no 
longer living in Egyptian. Apart from 0/2 and 0/3, the determination 
of which is difficult as a result of the purely consonantal script, the 
e form alone is still actually productive. 


l6cf. Sethe 1899-1902. 
Lier, Feichtner 1932a and 1932b. 
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0/1, the base stem, is, of course, present as the usual form of 
the Egyptian verb. 

t/1, the reflexive base stem, is frozen and very rare -- denomina- 
tive in the following example: 


3 3 À 
18°t "seat" 'v t-18 "set oneself, sit" 


We might well ascribe 0/2, the intensive stem, to the language, 
as such forms are existant in Coptic: 


söwwen "recognize" 
*tédwwet "assemble" 
roww?S "worry" 
höowwe& "revile" 
séwwe "become dry" 


royy’s "keep watch" 


It is noteworthy that the language has retained 0/2 forms only 
from II inf. (cf. Sethe 1899.1:§344f). 

0/3 is not determinable with our present means. 

s/1, the causative stem, is clearly determinable and well known: 


ld 


‘nh "live" * é- nh "maintain alive" 
and many others. 
Such forms survive, frozen, still in Coptic. Whether there were 
also s/2, 8/3 cannot be said. t formations to the causative stem could 


not be detected. 
n/1 (4-rad.) is frozen and very rare: 


ddy "last" % n-dd-dd "last eternally" 
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m/1, the social stem, is likewise frozen and very rare: 
sh? "take a bow'' "v m:óh3 "bow to one another" 
The two social verbs wor? &&oxriv are evidently frozen m formations: 
m-ry "love" and m:édy "hate" 


Thus, it is at least determinable that Egyptian must at one time 
have possessed, in living use, the same principle of formation of stem 
modifications as the other related languages possess. 


B. THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION!® 


$53. The Egyptian suffix conjugation, the so-called pseudo-par- 
ticiple, originally possessed a transitive form corresponding exactly 
to the Akkadian permansive upon the active participle käëidum; this, 
however, had already died out in the language of the Middle Kingdom; 
and it possessed an intransitive passive corresponding to the Akkadian 
permansive upon the participle kaS(Z)dum; this too, in the course of 
the language development, kept on decaying, and at last survived in 
Coptic only in petrified remnants (as so-called qualitative). The last- 
cited form is closely related to the Arabic types katila, kutila, kat- 


ula. 
Inflexion 


Akkadian 


Sg. 3 m. nfr(t) "he is good, hand- seher "he is small" 
some" 


l8cf. Sethe 1899.II:8$1f. 
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3 f. nfrt(i) sehret 

2 m. nfrt(r) sehreta 

2 f. nfrt(4) sehrétt 

1 c. nfrk(wt) sehrëku 
pl. 3 m. nfrw sehrü 

3 f. nfrt(i) sehrä 

2 m. nfrtyum(t) sehré tunis 

2 f. nfrtywn(t) sehrétina 

1 c. nfrw(z)n sehrénu/t 


In Coptic, the frozen 3 m. sg. and occasionally the frozen 3 f. (= 
2 m/f. sg.) are retained: nfr(z) (= Copt. nóffr), apparently to be vo- 
calized *ndf(z)ra, "he is good"; srft(z) (= Copt. sröft), apparently to 
be vocalized *saríf(a)ta, "thou art idle" (thus with the same accent 
division as Arabic katila, katilta, and not as Akkadian kaëid, kaëdäta). 

We observe the great similarity in use between Egyptian pseudo- 
participle and Akkadian permansive: 


Eg.: gmmk drw:f a(t), h:t-f qbt(i)... "thou findest his sole 
while it is hot and his body while it is cold..." 


Akk.: Ištar érubam...tamhat qaëta ina tdi-Sa "Ishtar entered... 
while she was (having) grasped with regard to the bow in 
her hand (= had the bow in her hand)" 


It is well to take advantage of this typical example of the use of 
the Egyptian participle to see how this formation came by its designa- 
tion. 


§§54-57 on the prefix conjugation have been deleted (see "Author's 
Foreward"). 
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VI. BEDAUYE!? 


$58. We come now to the language of the Erythraic Bega (who were 
already known to the ancient Egyptians as Mdiyw), Bedauye. It is the 
only representative of the East Hamitic group with a well-preserved old 
verbal scheme. More or less characteristic for East Hamitic as a whole 
is the recasting of the old Semito-Hamitic syntax by a substratum ele- 
ment. It is evidently a matter of the same substratum which Amharic, 
amongst the Semitic languages, of Abyssinia, can thank for its syntactic 
recasting. Under the influence of this element -- which, to borrow a 
term from anthropology, we shall for the moment simply designate as 
"Ethiopid" -- practically all the Semitic and Hamitic languages of East 
Africa underwent a syntactic recasting in which all the old inherited 
laws of word order were changed into their opposites. Thus, Bedauye, 
too, offers an alien picture syntactically. It cannot, however, be em- 
phasized strongly enough that the "reversed syntax" of Bedauye, etc., 
is not a Hamitic heritage -- in the closely related Berber language we 
find just as little trace of this as in Egyptian. 

With the operation of the Ethiopid substratum must be connected, 
too, the indirect verbal inflexion (something like "he does go" instead 
of "he goes") which in Bedauye is already setting in and which has be- 
come stronger yet (or alone prevailing) in other East Hamitic languages. 
In this inflexion the verbal stem (to be conceived nominally) is con- 
jugated by means of a postposited auxiliary verb, which alone is inflec- 
ted -- in the totally normal manner of the prefix conjugation. It is, 
therefore, characteristic that the "denominative" verbs, which are thus 
handled, also form their stem modifications by the postpositing of their 
formative elements £, s, m, not by prepositing, as otherwise in Semito- 
Hamitic as a whole. It is here once again a matter of the transposition 
of the sequence of linguistic means of expression under the influence of 


l9cf. Almkvist 1881-85 and Reinisch 1893-94. 
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the substratum. 

And if the "Chado-Hamitic" Hausa in Middle Sudan likewise post- 
posits the causative sign e (in the rare cases in which it makes use 
of it at all), it thereby evidences primaeval relationships to East 
Hamitic (cf. Bedauye denominative verb tam "eat", tams "cause to eat" 
with Hausa saya "buy", sayas "cause to buy, sell" [cf. Weydling 1942: 
871]). 

Bedauye, however, is still endowed with a sufficient stock of 
"primitives", i.e., verbs conjugated in the old Semito-Hamitic manner, 
so that a fruitful comparison with the other languages is possible. 

In what follows, everything stated concerning Bedauye has relevance 
only to, and validity only for, the "primitive" verbs. In addition to 
this Semiticizing stratum, we have in Bedauye the other stratum, by 
which it is closely bound with all those languages which are under the 
influence of the Ethiopid substratum. 


A. THE STEM MODIFICATIONS 


§59. Bedauye knows the below-listed stem modifications. 
perative stem serves as our normal form. 


The im- 


0/1 base stem: active fedig- "loosen, unbind, release" 
neutral nekäs- “become short" 
tl refl. pass. base stem fedag- "release oneself" 
(at)fedag- "be released, freed" 
0/2 intensive stem fadtg- "expel" 
t/2 pass. intensive stem atfadag- "be expelled" 
8/1 causative stem: from act. sefadig- "loosen, cause to release" 
from neut. senkas- "shorten" 
DB refl. causative stem sefedag- "cause to release oneself" 


(from *etsefedag-) 


8/2 caus. intensive stem sefadig- "cause to expel" 
m/1 social passive stem emfadäg- "help to loosen" 
m/ 2 soc. pass. intensive stem méfdag- "help to expel" 
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Bedauye characterizes the neutral verbs in 0/1 by a vocalism, like 
the Young Semitic languages. Furthermore all £ and m stems have a vo- 
calism. For the formation of the £ stems, we may compare the relation- 
ships in Syriac. (In place of the Semitic n form, there is in Bedauye, 
as in Berber, an m form; it usually has social meaning, which often 
changes into passive. The usual expression of the passive is, like in 
Berber, the + forms.) 


B. THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION 


$60. Bedauye possesses the suffix conjugation and, indeed, like 
Akkadian, in a functionally highly archaic pattern. Almkvist (1881-85: 
$92; see also Reinisch 1893-94:8139f) called this formation of Bedauye 
-- àccording to which any qualifying noun is inflected as a predicate 
-- "verbum substantivum". Bed. Biläl rank”tbu "Bilal is a coward" cor- 
responds exactly to Akkad. awélum 8% Sarraq "that man is a thief". 

Both formations stand respectively in quite similar relationship to 
their pertinent presents of the prefix conjugation: Bed. arankW£ "I 
fear", Akkad. adarrzq "I steal". 

The equivalent of the Akkadian permansive seher is also demonstra- 
ble in Bedauye: näfiru/e "he is sweet, charming". 

The pronominal elements, however, of the suffix conjugation are 
largely assimilated one to another, in the manner of (if not quite so 
strongly) the Coptic qualitative and the plural of the Kabylic perman- 
sive. For all that, one who does not know and keep before his eyes the 
degeneration process of the Egyptian pseudo-participle to the Coptic 
qualitative would succumb to the temptation to discern in this inflex- 
ion of Bedauye a primitive beginning, not the end of a long development. 
Following is the paradigm for comparison with the Egyptian forms: 


Bedauye Egyptian 
sg. 3 m. näfiru/e "he is sweet, nfr(1) "he is good, handsome" 


charming" 
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3 f. nafirtu/e nfrt(à) 
2m. naftrwa (!) nfrt(i) 
2 f. nafirtui nfrt(i) 
1-23 (1) nfrk (wi) 
pl. 3 m. naftraba nfrw 
3 f. nafirata nfet(i) 
2m. nafirabana (!) nfrtywn(t) 
2 f. naftratana nfrtywn(t) 
1=30or 2 (!) nfrw()1?9 


C. THE PREFIX CONJUGATION 


$61. The prefix conjugation is, in the primitive verbs, fully in- 
tact in Bedauye. It distinguishes "present" (A) and "preterite" (B). 
We give the paradigm of the active verb fedig- "loosen", in the present 
also of reki- (III inf.) "fear" and dir- (I inf.) "kill". 


A B 
Akkadian Akkadian 

Sing. 
3 m. fandtg rank”? yendir inamdin  yéfdig  iddin 
3 E, fandtg rank®z tendir tanamdin  téfdig taddin 
2 m. fándzga  rankWïya téndira  tanamdin tefdiga taddin 
2 f. fándzgi rahk”’tyi  téndiri tanamdint téfdigi taddini 
1 c. afandtg arank”t andtr anamdin áfdig addin. 
Plural 
3 m. yefadigna yerank®tna yédirna inamdini yefdigna iddinü 


20ggyptian nfrw(i)n is likely to formally correspond to Bedauye 
nafiräbäna. 
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3 f. yefadigna yerank”îna yédtrna inamdina yefdtgna iddinä 
2 m. tefadigna terank’tna tödirna  [tanamdinu] tefdigna [taddinü] 
2 f. tefadigna terankWina tödirna tanamdinä tefdigna taddinä 


1 c. nefadtg nerank®i nédir ninamdin | néfdig niddin 

It is to be seen from this table that in the 3 and 2 sg. of A the 
prefixes are usually dropped; they are only retained in the I inf. (on 
account of the different syllable division). The verb rek®i- "fear" 
alone retains the infixed z also in the plural forms; the other verbs 
In the endings of the 3 and 2 pl., 
influence of the personal pronouns, exactly as in Berber, once again is 


to be recognized: 


display it only in the singular. 


pl. 3 m. barä-sna 
3 f. batä-sna 
2 m. barä-kna 
2 f. batä-kna 


$62. Following is again a table of the base forms (sg. 3 m.) of 
the "present" (A) and "preterite" (B) for all the stem modifications: 


A B 
Akkadian Akkadian 
0/1 act. (*ye)fandig inamdin, ipaqqid yéfdig ipgid 
neut. yénkasi yenkas 
t/i refl. yetfadîg tkta&sgad yefdag iktadad 
pass. yetfadig yetfedäg 
0/2 yefdig ukaëëad yefüdig ukaëëid 
t/2 yetfädig uktaëëad yetfadag uktaëëid 
8/1 from act. yesfadtg ušakšad yesfedig ušakšid 
from neut. yésnekas yesenkas 
t:e/1 (yesfadig) yesfedag 
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3/2 yesfadig uskassad yesfadig uškaššid 
m/1 yemfadtg Z¿kkaššad yemfedäg ikkasid 
m/2 yeméfdig yemeéfdag 


$63. The preterite of Bedauye agrees well with that of Akkadian 
on the whole. All the £ and m forms, however, as well as the neuters 
of 0/1 "intransitives" have rigorously enforced a vocalism (in the pret- 
erite!). We find tendencies in this direction already in Berber (in 
t/1). The old a vowel in the final syllable of the present, on the oth- 
er hand, appears in Bedauye as Z (!) throughout and in the 0/1 is com- 
bined with nasalization of the penultimate consonant (in place of the 
otherwise usual consonant doubling; yet perhaps the nasalization is ac- 
tually to be considered -- in view of Akkad. inamdin, etc. -- as the 
more original; Bedauye is wont to drop genuine old consonant doubling 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, cf. 0/2). 


$64. A few words must still be said now concerning the neuters 
and the reflexive £ stem, which formally coincide in the preterite. 
The neuters follow the analogy of 0/2 in that they are treated as IV 
inf. of this stem and form their present with an appended Z. The reflex- 
ives form their present with prefixed £ so that they thus coincide for- 
mally with the passives; it is the meaning alone that is reflexive in 
one case and in the other passive. But what is most striking is that 
in the reflexive stem of Bedauye, we have before us a formation which 
is t-less in the preterite, but displays a £ element in the present. 
We recall that the same is the case in a great part of the Berber verbs 
-- it is obviously a matter of a special feature of the "Hamitic" branch. 
We can thus determine that Bedauye employs the following means for 
distinguishing the present and the preterite: (1) in 0/1 the most im- 
portant characteristic of the present is nasalization of the penultimate 
consonant (corresponding to doubling or, in certain cases, nasalizing in 
Akkadian); (2) common to the base stem and the derived stems is ĉ vocal- 
ism of the final syllable in the present (corresponding to the almost 
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universal a vocalism of the present in Akkadian); (3) both means always 
appear combined in 0/1; (4) a peculiar feature of Bedauye is the present 
formation with prefixed t in the reflexive; it is always combined with 
Z vocalism; (5) suffixed present vowel 7 in the neuters. 

1-3 correspond almost completely to the relationships in Akkadian, 
1-4, likewise, to those in Berber -- with the singular distinction that 
in Bedauye the original present vowel a is replaced by 7. 


§65. With Bedauye we have observed a language which, as the rep- 
resentative of the East Hamitic group, diverges further from the base 
type than any other language of another group. Yet here, too, we could 
detect this base language in its essential traits. As we have seen, 
many features of Bedauye return in the closely-related, well-preserved 
Berber languages; we have to consider these as special features of the 
"Hamitic" branch of the total language family. On the whole, Bedauye 
presents a confirmation for that which the previously considered lan- 
guages, principally Akkadian and Berber, have taught us. 


VII. MEHRI?! 


$66. There still remain to be considered the languages of the 
West Semitic transition group. It would be of great value for our in- 
vestigation here if we knew more of the verbal inflexion of Minaeo- 
Sabaean (or Old South Arabic). Even with our limited knowledge, Hommel 
(1893:§20.41) would like "to affirm with a high degree of likelihood" 
the question whether both types yakattal and yaktul are still present 
in the Minaeo-Sabaean prefix conjugation; however, he believes that we 
"still are in need of a greater number of longer texts" in order to be 
able to prove it. We now possess a new and exhaustive presentation by 
M. Hófner (1943) of Old South Arabic grammar from which we discern that 


2lcf. Bittner 1909-14. (Cf. Supplement to References [translator].) 
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the solution of the problem is today still not possible. We must thus 
content ourselves here with a "high degree of likelihood" and consult, 
in place of the Old South Arabic, the Modern South Arabic languages of 
the Mahra group, of which the most important, Mehri -- the language of 
the Hadramaut Mahra land (which has been made accessible in so genial 
a manner by M. Bittner) -- will be investigated here. 


A. THE STEM MODIFICATIONS 


$67. Mehri possesses the following stem modifications which once 
again will be listed in the form of the imperative (sg. m.): 


Akkadian 
0/1 base stem: act. tebér < *0ebén Sibir, kusud 
neut. tebor < *Oäbär 
4 rad. nhdwfel < *nähdwfel nabalkit 
t/1 refl. base stem A. kttteb < *ktáteb cf. Arab. igtatil 
B. ktetób “< *ktütáb cf. Eth. tagatal 
0/2-3 intensive stem kôteb < *kátteb/küteb kaëëid 
t/2-8 refl. intensive stem ktôteb < *ktdtteb, kutaëëid 
etc. 
8/1 causative stem hákteb < *säkteb Sakstd 
5:897 refl. causative stem Sdkteb < *stdkteb SutakEtd 
s/2-3 caus. intensive stem (h)köteb < *skdtteb, Sukasstd 
etc. 


t:8/2-8 refl. caus. int. stem &#kôteb < *stäkätteb... Sutakassid 


m/1 márkah < *märkeh nak&id 


The prefixed A of the causative stem has arisen in Mehri, by pho- 
netic law, from s; the prefixed š of the pertinent reflexive -- through 
Saz, *št -- from Set, The 2 and 3 stems have coincided by phonetic law 
and are not to be distinguished by means of the Mahra language alone. 
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s/2-8 kôteb from *hkôteb has formally completely coincided with 0/2-3 
kôteb through the quiescence of the h and cannot be distinguished from 
it; one can only separate the two stems in those verbs which also form 
the pertinent ¢ reflexives -- from these we have in the one case kôteb 
(0/2-3) : ktöteb (t/2-8), in the other kdteb (s/2-3) : Zköteb (t:s/2-8). 

The + forms offer much of interest. We find in t/1 a ktiteb that 
probably corresponds to the ketéb, in t/2-3 a ktdteb that obviously be- 
longs to köteb, further a Sdkteb that belongs to Aékteb, and a škôteb 
that belongs to (h)kdteb. Outside stands £/1 ktetöb with a vocalism, 
corresponding exactly to Akkad. kit&ad and Eth. tagatal. It is other- 
wise obvious from word comparison that £/2-8 stems of other languages 
also often correspond to the ktetöb of Mehri; it would then be like the 
Arabic and Ethiopic £/2, t/3 with a vocalism: tagattal and taqatal. 
Mehri thus possesses, and, indeed, as the predominant type, t forms 
with a vocalism of the final syllable; we recall that we could detect 
an affinity between £ forms and a vocalism already in Berber and Bed- 
auye. It is here significantly a matter of "intransitive" a vocalism, 
exactly as it is in the neutral 0/1 ketöb. 

On the other hand, it is obvious from this table that the scheme 
of Mehri is still very close to that-of Akkadian. Particularly to be 
stressed are the s/2 and £:s/2 stems, which Mehri has in common with 
Akkadian, while they are missing, e.g., in Arabic, Kanafanite and Ara- 
maic. The comparison ktôteb = kutaëëid also deserves to be stressed; 
the Arabic and Ethiopic forms diverge more widely. 


B. THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION 
$68. The suffix conjugation of Mehri also possesses, in the way 


of the Young Semitic languages, the active paradigm katala. The inflex- 
ion is the following: 


N N ww 
m B8 rh B 


= 
O 


pl. 


== N N Lä Q 
mh B rn B 


O 


869. 


fect katala. 


Active 

"he has broken” 
tebor < *0abárva 
teberot 

tebérk 


teber& (-& from 


*-2 from *-KkZ) 


tebérk 


teborem 
tebor 
tebérkem 
tebérken 


teboren 
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Neutral 

"he is broken" 
tiber < *0dbera 
tiberöt 

tiberk 


tiber® 


ttberk 


ttberem 
tiber 
tiberkem 
tiberken 


tiberen 


libes 
1lbesöt 
1/besk 


libes& 


Libesk 


Libesem 
libes 
Libeskem 
Libesken 


libesen 
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Akkadian 


Labts 
Lab&at 
Labëäka 


Labsatt 


LabSaku 


Labsu 
labsa 
Labsakuni 
labsatina 


Labsanu 


The inflexion of tebor is without analogy in Akkadian; it 
corresponds in both form and meaning to the Arabic, Ethiopic, etc. per- 


comparable with an Akkadian Seber "he is, was shattered". 
striking is that the inflexion of tiber never has the accent upon the 
vowel between the second and third radical; it is just this very vowel 
which is always elided in the Akkadian paradigm; thus, there, too, it 
never bore the accent. 


On the contrary, tiber "he is shattered" is very likely 


Particularly 


In the ending of the 3 m. pl. the influence of the personal pronoun 
is to be recognized; noteworthily the 3 f. pl. is not affected thereby. 


870. 
and "jussive" (C). 


C. 


THE PREFIX CONJUGATION 


The prefix conjugation of Mehri distinguishes "present" (A) 


teber "to break": 


We give the paradigm of the active transitive verb 
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0/1 A C 
Akkadian Akkadian 
sg. 3m. yttober iSabbir yitber ibi» 
3 f. tetober taëabbir tetber taëbir 
2m. tetober taSabbir tetber taëbir 
2 f. tettber tagabbiri tetbéri ta&biri 
lc. etöber a&abbi» etber aëbir 
pl. 3m. yttéberem iSabbirü yitberem iÉbirü 
3 £. tetéberen idabbirü tetbéren isbira 
2m. tetéberem [taëabbirü] tetberem [ta&birä] 
2 f. teteberen taëabbirä tetbéren ta&birä 
lc. netöber niSabbir netber ntsbir 


In the 2 f. sg. of A, the ending -Z, before it was lost, umlauted 
the accented vowel; while tetöber goes back to *teodbben, tetiber has 
arisen from *teoábberi. 

In the prefix of the 3 f. pl., the analogy with the 3 f. sg. pre- 
vails -- in opposition to Akkadian, Arabic, etc., but in agreement with 
Hebrew, an agreement which is quite certainly purely an apparent con- 
vergence. 

Once again (as we have already found in Berber and Bedauye), in 
the endings of the 3 and 2 pl., influence of the personal pronouns is 
to be recognized: 


pl. 3m. hem 


3 f. sen 
2m. tem 
2 f. ten 


$71. We now give again a table of the base forms (3 m. sg.) of 
the suffix conjugation, of the "present" (A), and of the "jussive" (C), 
for all the stem modifications: 
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Suffix 

Conj. Akkad. A Akkad. C Akkad. 
0/1 act. tebor yttober iSabbir yitber tbir 

neut. tiber čeber yitbör yttbor 
t/1 a. katteb kit&ud ytktetob yiktiteb 
. ktetob yiktetiben iktaëëad yiktetöb iktaëad 
0/2-3 köteb yikateben  ukaëëad yiköteb  ukaëëid 
t/2-8 ktoteb yiktáteben uktasSad ytktoteb wuktašš¿d 
8/1 (ha)ktob yi(ha)ktob uëakëad  yihäkteb  u&ak&id 
or yilha)köteb ugsbalakkat 

uA Saktob yisaktob  uëtakëad ytsdkteb ustaksid 
8/2-3 (h)köteb yt(h)kateben uëkaëëad yilh)köteb uskassid 
t:8/2-3 &koteb ytskateben uëtakaëëad ytskoteb ustakasstd 
m/1 markah yimrókah  tkka&Sad ytmarkah tkka&td 


The suffix conjugation of Mehri agrees more closely with the Ara- 
bic, etc., perfect; it has taken the place of the old "preterite" (pre- 
fix conjugation B). 

In s/1 the prefixed À (from *s) quiesces in all forms except C, 
where it stands in the accented syllable; but it is as a rule analogi- 
cally restored after this form. In s/2-3 the h (from *s) quiesces com- 
pletely, since it is not protected by any form that has a maintained 7. 
As already mentioned, one only recognizes s/2-3 stems in that they form 
t:s/2-3 as reflexive. 

In the 2-3 stems as a whole (as well as in one of the two £/1 
stems), the present, which would have become similar to the jussive 
through phonological change, is secondarily re-differentiated through 
an ending -5. Noteworthily this differentiation does not occur in the 
neutral 0/1, where the two forms are likewise similar. 


$72. The play of the differing vowels in the prefixes of the 
various stem modifications, which we have observed in Akkadian, is no 
more to be found here; but we might assume that it was at one time 
also present in Mehri in similar manner (?). 
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The present 0/1 is distinguished, exactly as in Akkadian, by doub- 
ling of the penultimate consonant: yitôber has developed by sound law 
from *yeoábber, which correspond exactly to Akkadian Z8abbZ». 

It is interesting that many verbs form the present s/1 by analogy 
with the present 0/1: ythakoteb after yikoteb. We have been able to 
observe occasionally something similar in Akkadian in the present 0/1. 

s/1, t:s/1 and m/1 distinguish, exactly as in Akkadian, present 
and jussive by the characteristic vowel alternation ô (from Sol : e 
(from *i) in the final syllable. For 0/2-3, t/2-3, s/2-3 and t:8/2-3 
vowel alternation a : à in the final syllable is likewise to be set up 
with certainty, even if it is disguised by phonological development. 

The whole picture is extraordinarily similar to that of Akkadian. 

Yet Mehri knows intransitive a vocalism in 0/1: the paradigm yit- 
bor is intransitive. 

In £/1 two formations stand side by side, one with the just dis- 
cussed characteristic vowel alternation, and one with uniform a vocal- 
ism. 

Thus, the means for distinguishing the present from the jussive 
here are (if we disregard the secondary ending -n of certain stems) the 
following: (1) doubling of the penultimate consonant in the present 
0/1; (2) a vocalism of the final syllable in the present of the derived 
stems; (3) presumably a combination of both is to be set up for 0/1. 


§73. Concerning the meaning of the two prefix conjugations, the 
following is to be said: the so-called present of Mehri expresses not 
only our present and future -- that is to say, the non-completed and 
Still continuing action -- but it stands also for the expression of 
continuance in the past, exactly like the Akkadian present. E.g., ksut 
habu d-igálqom wa-harim d-tendhegen wa-heberé deddulet d-esör hel habü 
"she found the men while they (continually) were looking on, and the 
women while they (continually) were playing, and the son of the sultan 
while he (continually) was standing by the men"??; stir yitölib wa-ham- 
eh tbék "he went while he kept on begging and his mother kept on weeping". 
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In Mehri, the negative imperative, closely akin to the present, is 
also not wanting: tbék Là by phonological law from *tebäkkz 2a "do not 
weep", exactly like the Akkadian Zaà tabakki! 


§74. Since the old preterite has already been replaced in Mehri 
by the Young Semitic perfect, the jussive alone is left over as the 
second inflexion series of the suffix conjugation. The jussive, how- 
ever, corresponds quite well in form and meaning to the precative-jus- 
sive-cohortative of Akkadian; the particle Z- can be preposited to it 
as to the latter. E.g., Z-inka "let him come", nemfag "let us cast", 
L-iftàh "let him open" = Akkad. Zipté "let him open"! 


875. We have considered with Mehri a Semitic language which stands 
in the transition from the Old Semitic type to the Young Semitic. The 
similarities between Mehri and Akkadian prove to be significant. The 
comparison of forms listed during our consideration of Berber can be 
extended to Mehri, too: Berber ¿lammed : tlmed; isalmad : iselmed = 
Akkad. ¿lammad : ilmad; ugalmad : ugelmid = Mehri yiköteb : yikteb; 
ythaktob : ythdkteb! It must be conceded that chance is excluded here! 
The same holds true for the comparison Akkad. lā tabakki = Mehri tbek 


Lë. 
VIII. ETHIOPIAN?? 


$76. Me come now to Ethiopian, which was already brought into 
closer connection with Akkadian by P. Haupt (1889) and V. Christian 
(1919). Since we have been more exactly instructed concerning the tra- 
ditional pronunciation of Ethiopian through the efforts of E. Littmann 


22These "continually's" are really not necessary for English read- 
ers, as they were for Róssler's German readers, since our past contin- 
uous, an equivalent of which German lacks, brings out the sense of the 
Mehri verb quite well (translator). 

23Cf, Dillmann 1899 and Littmann, Athtoptsche Grammatik (unpubl.). 
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(1899), M. Cohen (1921), and E. Mittwoch (1925) -- the Ethiopian script 
leaves, in consequence of its imperfection, many important niceties, 
important precisely for comparison, in obscurity -- a comparison of the 
forms of the two languages extending into details is possible. The 
tables given here rest on these efforts. 


877. 


A. 


STEM MODIFICATIONS 


Ethiopian possesses the following stem modifications which 


are once again listed in the form of the imperative (sg. m.): 


Akkadian Mehri 
0/1 base stem: act. seber Sibir teber 
neut. Lebas tebor 
4 rad. danges markah 
tft med. base stem taqatal kitsad ktetob 
0/2 intensive stem qattel kaëëid kôteb 
t/2 med. int. stem taqattal Arab. taqattal 
0/6 social stem gatel koteb 
Ld med. soc. stem taqatal Arab. taqatal 
8/1 causative stem ?aqtel Saksid hakteb 
4 rad. ?adanges Subalkit 
t:8/1 med. caus. stem 2astaqtel šutakš¿d Sakteb 
4 rad. ?astadanges Sutabalktt 
8/2 caus. int. stem ?agattel Sukassid h-koteb 
t:8/2 med. caus. int. st. ?astagattel EutakaëEid &koôteb 
8/3 caus. soc. stem ?aqatel h-koteb 
t:s/3 med. caus. soc. st. ?astaqatel Skoteb 
n/1 refl. stem (4 rad.) ?ang”arg”er naparstd nhawfel 


In Ethiopian, the imperatives £/1, t/2, t/3 all have (intransitive) 


a vocalism of the final syllable (cf. Bed. t/1, t/2-3, t:s/1, m/1, m/2; 


Syr. 1/2, $:8/15 Arab. $/2, 2/81): 


The stems t/2 and t/3 are more close- 
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ly affiliated through this peculiarity (as well as through the prefix- 
ing [and not infixing] of the t element) with the corresponding Arabic 
forms than with the Akkadian and Mehri. 


B. THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION 


§78. The suffix conjugation of Ethiopian resembles in form and 
function that of Mehri; only the forms of the neutral paradigm (through 
sound law development) have been largely assimilated in vocalism to 
those of the active. 


Active Neutral 
Mehri Akkad, Mehri 
sg. 3 m. sabara "he broke" tebor Lábsa "he was Labi& libes 
3 f. sabárat teberöt ldbsat clad labëat Tibesot 
2m. sabdrka tebérk Labaska 
2 f. sabdrkt tebérg Labaskt 
lc. sabárkü tebérk Labáskü 
pl. 3 m. sabärü tebôrem ` Llábsü Labëü  libesem 
3 f. sabárü tebor Lábsà labëä  libes 
2m. sabarkemü tebérkem  Labaskémü 
2 f. sabarkén tebérken labdskén 
lc. sabarna tebóren  labäsna 


One takes note of the extraordinary similarity of the neutral forms, 
which have not been assimilated to the active (sg. pl. 3), with those of 
Akkadian and Mehri. In Ethiopian, the ending k prevails in the 2 person, 
exactly as in Mehri. 


C. THE PREFIX CONJUGATION 


$79. The prefix conjugation of Ethiopian distinguishes, exactly 
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like that of Mehri, "present indicative" (A) and "jussive" (C). We 
give the paradigm of the active verb seber "break". 


A Akkad. Mehri C Akkad. Mehri 
sg. 3 m. yesabber iSabbir yitober yesber t&bir yitber 
3 £. tesabber  taëabbir tetöber tesber  taëbir tetber 
2 m. tesabber taëabbir tetöber tesber tasbir tetber 
2 f. tesabbert taëabbirt tettber tesbert taëbirt  tetbert 
lc. ?esabber aSabbir etober lesber  aëbir etbèr 
pl. 3 m. yesabberü i&abbirü yitéberem yesberu iSbirü yitberem 
3 f. yesabbera t&abbtra tetéberen yesbera té&btra tetbéren 
2 m. tesabberu [tagabbtri] tetéberem tesberü [taëbirü] tetbèrem 
2 f. tesabbera tadabbtra teteberen tesbera  ta&biva tetberen 
1m. nesabber ni3abbir netober nesber nt&sbir netber 


The agreement between Ethiopian, Akkadian, and Mehri leaves noth- 
ing more to wish. To still entertain the thought of independent paral- 
lel developments here should be completely excluded. 


§80. Following, once more, is a table of the base forms (3 m. sg.) 
of the "perfect" as well as of the "indicative" (A) and of the "jussive" 
(C) for the stem modifications as a whole: 


Perfect Mehri : A Mehri : C Mehri : 
Akkad. Akkad. Akkad. 
0/1 , ^ yitöber : yitber : 
AN sabara tebor yesabber EE yesber St 
, libes : ee 
neut. Zäb(e)sa labis yelabbes yelbas yttbor 
4 rad. dangasa markah yedanagges ytmrokah  yedanges yimdrkah 


kátteb : yiktetiben : ytktetob : 
t/1 a. taqat(e)la SE yetgattal iktaššad yetqatal iktafad 


b. tagatäla ktetob 
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‘ à 25: yiköteb : 
0/2 qattala koteb yegettel ytkateben  yeqattel ukaššíd 
: x iktáteben : EN 
t/2 tagattala ktoteb yetgettal Y NEES yetqattal ytktoteb 
0/3 gatala koteb yegattel yikáteben yeqatel ytkoteb 
Géi tagatala ktöteb yetgättal | yiktáteben yetqatal yiktöteb 
£ A - : ^ ^ ythakteb š 
s/1 ?aqt&la haktob yagattel ythakoteb yaqtel usaksid 
4 rad. ?adangasa yadanagges  u&balakkat yädanges uSbalkit 
8 i: tSdkteb : 
t:s/1 Tastaqtala  Eaktob yastagattel yastaqtel Y ustaksid 
4 rad. ?astadangasa yastadanagges yastadanges 
à RE a E ythkoteb : 
8/2 ?aqattala hkoteb yagettel ythkateben yaqattel uškaššid 
t:s/2 ?astagattala škóteb yastaqéttel yiSkäteben yasta- c 
auch c "epe 
d Std 
8/3 Tagätala hköteb yaqgattel  ythkäteben yaqatel yihköteb 
t:8/8 Pastaqatala skoteb yastaqattel yiëkâteben yastaqatel ytskoteb 
4 rad. ?ang"arg"ara nhüföl yanguarag- ipparaëëid yang”ar- yinháwfel : 
gver gVer tpparstd 


§81. The Ethiopian perfect stands thoroughly upon the same level 
as that of Mehri. Characteristic for Ethiopian is the complete standar- 
dization of the present forms on the model of the present 0/1; and in 
the 0/1 itself there survives only a single form with an integral vowel 
in the final syllable (i.e., the type Akkadian ¿Zkaššad has disappeared). 
We have already been able to detect a definite tendency towards the gen- 
eralization of the present formation of 0/1 in Mehri: s/1 yihaköteb, 
besides the older yihaktöb, on the model of yiköteb. In the derived 
stems of the quadriradicals we were able to detect such forms indeed in 
Akkadian -- forms which have become prevalent to the exclusion of all 
others in Ethiopian. This all means that in Ethiopian, as in Bedauye, 

a as the characteristic vowel of the present has been completely dropped. 
It is apparently closely connected with this that the a serves here as 
the characteristic vowel of the neuters of 0/1 as well as of the reflex- 
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ive stems t/1, t/2, t/3 (cf. Lambdin 1978:149, 205, 222, 225 [tr.]). 
Even if it is to be granted that the Ethiopian present forms make, 


in part, an artificial impression -- through the carrying out of the 
analogy of 0/1, occasionally, over-long syllables have come into being 
which contradict the old syllable laws -- it can nonetheless never be 


assumed that the Ethiopian present as a whole is a construction of the 
grammarians. At the most, artificial systematization of the living 
language could have carried out the principle to its final consequence. 
Linguistic comparison teaches us that the present is an old possession 
of the language, and, how the forms must have appeared in the derived 
stems before the carrying out of the analogy of 0/1, emerges with all 
desired clarity from the closely related Mehri and from Akkadian. 

In conclusion, we can say that there has remained operative in 
Ethiopian only one of the means of distinguishing the present from the 
jussive, viz., the doubling of the penultimate consonant. This means 
has, to be sure, been exploited by the language until the ultimate con- 
sequence. But it is, however, precisely this very kind of present for- 
mation that we have established as the primary one in all the other lan- 
guages, and so Ethiopian proves thereby that it stands in exactly the 
same linguistic tradition as the rest. 


$82. The meaning, too, of the two forms of the prefix conjugation 
of Ethiopian fits exactly into the already known frames and agrees com- 
pletely with the corresponding forms of Mehri. The present expresses 
not only our present and future -- the former "particularly when the 
present action is not one passing in a moment" (Dillmann 1899:§89a and 
b.a) -- but also an action of the past which "must be presented as con- 
tinuing or as being gradually completed or as being repeated" (Dillmann 
1899:§89b.8). It is thus exactly as the Akkadian and Mehri a "durative 
present", not a present in the sense of our grammar. 

The jussive serves to "express an intention, will, or wish" (Di11- 
mann 1899:§90), and also in dependent clauses as subjunctive -- exactly 
as the corresponding form of Mehri -- and corresponds to the Akkadian 
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form ik&ud in all its functions except the preterital, for which Ethi- 
opian, just like Mehri, has its suffix-perfect. The strengthening of 
the jussive by Za- is likewise already known from Akkadian and Mehri. 


$83. In conclusion, we can say that Ethiopian has preserved so 
much of the "Old Semitic" features that -- notwithstanding its special 
agreements with Arabic -- it is in many respects most closely related 
to Akkadian and Mehri; to the latter, not surprisingly, more closely 
than to the former. It is thus, likewise, a valuable witness for the 
older Semitic language type. 


IX. SYNTHESIS 


$84. With this, we have completed our consideration of six Semitic 
and Hamitic languages. It will appear surprising to many that there has 
hardly been any mention of those languages which as a rule stand in the 
center of a comparative linguistic consideration -- Arabic, Kanafanite, 
and Aramaic. The reason for this is that these embody a different lan- 
guage type which is, as we hope to have shown, relatively younger than 
the one considered here. Mehri and Ethiopian are situated on the turning 
point to this younger language form. 

The attempt must now be undertaken to draft a sketch, based on the 
material so far compiled, of the historical development within the Sem- 
ito-Hamitic language family. From this material, it should be evident 
that we are quite justified to begin here with Akkadian. 


$85. We find in Akkadian, as previously stated, two manners of 
conjugation: a suffix conjugation and a prefix conjugation. The first 
is the "nominal conjugation", the second genuinely "verbal". In con- 
trast to the Young Semitic suffix conjugation, in the Akkadian suffix 
conjugation, the (indefinite) predicate is conjugated even if it is a 
substantive. Thus, it has a function which, in the Young Semitic lan- 
guages, the nominal phrase takes over. It is totally correct, then, if 
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Ungnad (1926:§26) treats the suffix conjugation not under the verb sys- 
tem, but under the noun system. 

In particular, "predicate adjectives" are inflected according to 
the suffix conjugation. The conjugated adjective presents a particular 
word category -- standing in the middle between noun and actual verb -- 
which has not yet met with sufficient consideration in Akkadian grammar. 
In attributive position, it is an adjective, in predicate a "permansive", 
to which, however, there is, for the most part, no corresponding inflec- 
tional series of the genuine verbal prefix conjugation. The "verbe de 
qualité" of Kabylic, inflected according to the suffix conjugation, cor- 
responds most exactly. 

The suffix conjugation is by its meaning always static; the prefix 
conjugation, in contrast, always dynamic. It is never permissible to 
translate a permansive as an action, nor any form of the prefix conju- 
gation as a state. The formula Zü Salmata always means approximately: 
"mayst thou be safe and sound" (state); Zü taëlim, in contrast, can sig- 
nify only: "mayst thou become perfect" (action). Where grammars, dic- 
tionaries, or translations offer anything else, they err. 


§86. The question arises: Which is older: the use of the suffix 
conjugation as "nominal conjugation’, as in Akkadian -- or as "verbal", 
as in Arabic? The question is easily and unambiguously to be answered 
by citation of the "Hamitic" material: we find the suffix conjugation 
in Kabylic as the preserve of the "verbes de qualité", i.e., as the con- 
jugation of the adjectives; and in Bedauye there is altogether no dis- 
tinction between the conjugation of the adjectives and all the other 
predicates, definite or indefinite, including substantives -- "perman- 
sive phrase" and "nominal phrase" have there a complete identity. 

Hence it becomes clear that in Bedauye, too, the suffix conjuga- 
tion is always static; correspondingly, the prefix conjugation is, of 
course, also always dynamic. In Bedauye, too, it is not permissible to 
translate a form of the prefix conjugation as a state. This may be 
shown with one irrefutable example. 
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Bedauye, dialect of the Banu Samr (cf. Reinisch 1893.1:30-2) 


sg. 3 m. 


IE; 
2 m. 
2 f. 
KLS 


The agreement with Akkadian is total. 
would find corresponding in Akkadian: 
(Zalmat, Salmata, Salmatt, Zalmaku); present: 


fect" (tagallim, taëallim, taSallimz, aëallim); preterite: 


wun "big" 


(barüs) wünu 
"he is big" 


(batüs) wüntu 
(barük) winuba 
(batük) wuntuwi 


(ani) wünu 


(Present) 


(barus) yunwin 


"he becomes big" 


(batus) tunwin 
(baruk) tunwtna 
(batuk) tunwini 


(ant) amin 


became perfect" (ta&lim, taëlim, taëlimi, aëlim). 
But even a sentence like Bed. batük mektwi "thou (f.) art an ass 
(a jenny)", from mek "ass", mek-t "she-ass, jenny", has an exact cor- 
respondence in Akkad. atti bal8té "thou (f.) art mistress", from balum 
"lord", béltum "mistress". 


(Preterite) 


(barus) yuwtn 
"he became big" 


(batüs) tuwtn 
(barük) tuwtna 
(batuk) tuwini 


(ant) awin 


Dwelling on our example, we 
Saltm "he is whole, perfect" 
iSallim "he becomes per- 


i&lim "he 


It is not to be assumed that languages so spatially and 


temporally separated as are West Hamitic, East Hamitic, and 


(Old) East Semitic have developed along such parallel lines, 


independent of one another. 


It is much more readily conceiv- 


able that the spatially and temporally close neighbors -- and 


on the whole relatively little differentiated Young Semitic 


languages -- have created their perfect, in common develop- 


ment, from the old suffix conjugation. 


587. 


The question further arises now: 


how is one to consider the 


emergence of the Young Semitic perfect from the old permansive? Here, 


too, Bedauye can inform us. 


Bedauye possesses, exactly like Akkadian, a "perfective" and a 


"presential" participle: 
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Bedauye Akkadian 

RD "write" sbt "seize" 
part. perf. kat(t)ba "having written" sab(i)tun "having seized" 
part. pres. kät(i)bi "writing" säbitum "seizing" 


The nominal forms in the two languages correspond completely: 
kattl and kätil. In both languages, these participles are by their 
nature also bases of permansive suffix conjugations. In Bedauye a nom- 
inal sentence like ant kät(i)bäbu "I am (a) having written (one)" comes 
in meaning very close to the genuine verbal form (ant) áktéb "I wrote" 
and sometimes just about stands as a circumlocution for the latter. In 
Akkadian, as is known, the part. perf. is the basis of the usual perman- 
sive of the verbs of action: &inniëtun 87 mart waldat "that woman is, 
was (a) having borne children (one)" = "has, had children" (the Akkad- 
ian permansive construction does not come as close in meaning to the 
preterite of the genuine verbal prefix conjugation as that of Bedauye). 

The following examples from Bedauye are noteworthy: ùn u-tdk had- 
dos malal abkäbu, tiké naka idir "that man was (a) solitary having 
seized the desert (as dwelling) (one) [permansive, suffix conjugation], 
he killed everyone [preterite, prefix conjugation]"; mehäy gdwa da?trabu , 
firay hdy yendw "he was (a) having founded three households (one) [per- 
mansive, suffix conjugation]; posterity therefrom he did not obtain 
[preterite, prefix conjugation]". These constructions, which from the 
standpoint of Akkadian, too, contain nothing conceptually strange,24 
lead, however, quite without doubt, to the use of the Young Semitic per- 
fect. They appear as a germ of that Hebrew construction which begins 
the sentence with a perfect of the suffix conjugation and then, after 
"waw consecutivum', continues with an imperfect of the prefix conjuga- 
tion. Again the Hebrew perfect agrees formally and genetically exactly 


?^Cf, for instance Sennacherib V 49: pan ma&qé-ya sab(i)tü-ma uëa- 
?ilü kakkt-Sun "they [the enemies] were having occupied my watering place 
(ones) and sharpened their arms [i.e., offered battle]". 
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with the permansive of Bedauye -- the Hebrew imperfect with the preter- 
ite of Bedauye. 


§88. The development should then be reconstructed in the following 
manner: 


Ls The suffix conjugation is actually the conjugation of the 
predicate nouns, cf. the relationships in Akkadian and 
Bedauye: 

Akkadian: 


awelum Si Sarraq "that man is a thief" 
Stuntstum šT ul aëëat "that woman is not a wife" 


kassapäti “thou (f.) art a witch" 
Bedauye: 


ü-tak ùn had?übu "that man is a sheik" (hdd?a "sheik") 
batüs tákatu "she is a woman" 

barük had?abwa "thou art a sheik" 

barakna had?abana "ye are sheiks" 


batakna ma?atana "ye are women" (ma?a pl. to takát 
"woman") 


II. The suffix conjugation is specifically the conjugation of 
the predicate adjective, cf. the relationships in Akkadiar, 
Bedauye, Kabylic. The usual forms of the adjective are the 
nominal forms katal, katil, katul, all three of which are 
of course originally "stative" in meaning. The nominal 
forms are maintained as adjectives in all the languages. 

-- N.B.: The Egyptian pseudo-participle of the verbs of 
state is to be classed here. 


Akkadian: tab "he is good" (tabat, etc.) 
wagar "he is costly, dear" (wagrat, etc.) 
seher "he is small" (sehret, etc.) 
maris "he is sick" (marsat, etc.) 


marus "he is dirty" (marSat, etc.) 
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Bedauye: hararu "he is empty" (harartu, etc.) 
halayu “he is mad" (halaytu, etc.) 
naftru “he is sweet" (naftrtu, etc.) 

"be little" Saliktu 
hayisu "he is better" (hayistu, etc.) 


delifu "he is dark, brown" (deliftu, etc.) 


Berber rezag "he is bitter" (rezaget, etc.) 
lekin "he is sure" (Lekinet, etc.) 
sedid "he is thin" (sedidet, etc.) 
derus "he is little" (deruset, etc.) 
fesus "he is light" (fesuset, etc.) 


The Young Semitic neutral perfects of the form katila 
and katula ultimately go back to the Old Semitic formations. 
Neutral katala no longer exists in the Young Semitic verbal 
scheme, except for the neutral nominal form katal, cf. for 
instance Hebr. zakar "masculine", hadaë "new", hakam "wise", 
yagar "dear, costly", laban "white", etc. 


III. The participles of the verbs of action are inflected, in pred- 
icate position, according to the suffix conjugation, cf. the 
relationships in Akkadian and Bedauye. The perfective parti- 
ciple Akkad. kaë(t)dum, Bed. kat(t)ba became exceptionally 
significant. (N.B.: The Egyptian pseudo-participle of the 
action verbs is to be classed here.) 

It is noteworthy that the Akkadian kaëid of expressedly 
active transitive verbs often has passive meaning, but occa- 
sionally also active (the passive meaning is likely a conse- 
quence of the old neutral character of the form katil!). 
Formally there exists here no distinction:  Akkad. waldat 
could, on the basis of numerous analogies, certainly also 
mean "she is born" but (in fact) means "she is (a) having 
borne (one)".?? The correct sense in each case emerges for 
us from the context; for the ancients, their knowledge of the 
living language supplied it. 


25A distinction in the forms that the past participle takes has to 
be made in English. German in both cases has geboren (translator). 
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§89. We have already seen that in Bedauye the predicative use of 
the perfective participle, thus the permansive (which here in actives 
always has active meaning too), has just about already become a circum- 
locution for the preterite of the genuine verbal prefix conjugation. 

In Young Semitic this step was definitively completed and the preterite 
of the prefix conjugation was quite ousted by this circumlocution. Even 
in Mehri, the Young Semitic language which is most closely akin to Ak- 
kadian, this innovation, which serves as the criterion for membership 

in Young Semitic, has already been carried out. 

It should now be expected that the result of this alteration, the 
Young Semitic perfect of the active verbs, would have to come out as 
*katila, because the old perfective participle, according to the corres- 
ponding facts in Akkadian and Bedauye, was a nominal form katil. 

How then are we to explain the emergence of the vocalization kat- 
aia? The scheme of Mehri, with its well-preserved Old Semitic durative 
present forms, proves that the ousting of the old preterite of the pre- 
fix conjugation by the participial circumlocution took place at a time 
when the old durative present was still intact. Thus, there was added, 
in due course, a new Young Semitic suffix perfect of the verbs of action 
as a correlate to the old durative present, which was inherited from the 
Old Semitic epoch and which had by nature the characteristic vowel a in 
the final syllable. So, it should not be surprising that the new per- 
fect assimilated to the old present -- with which it was now bound up, 
as it were. A consideration of the Mehri verbal scheme shows how amaz- 
ingly new perfect and old present-harmonize in vocalism! Once katata 
was the perfect form of the active verbs, the genuine old neutral kat- 
ala of the verbs of state became intolerable and was discarded, so that 
only katila and katula were left for the perfect of the verbs of state. 


§90. With this, the Young Semitic language type is already com- 
pletely derived from the Old Semitic. That the Arabic indicative of the 
imperfect is, in the history of its development, identical to the Mehri 
present and was only formally assimilated to the jussive-imperative -- 
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which has remained, in all the languages, unaffected by the alteration 
-- is just about self-evident. 


§91. In conclusion, it may be briefly mentioned that the genesis, 
too, of the Young Semitic language type is naturally to be set in the 
-- for us -- prehistoric period. We are compelled to gather the devel- 
opment process from the languages which are historically documented. 
This, however, does not mean that it took place somewhere between Sargon 
of Akkad and Muhammad! The determining of the high antiquity of recent 
"Hamitic" languages should not be understood to the effect that these 
languages stand even today, as a whole, on a proto-historical level; 
the archaism of "Hamitic" rests simply upon its failure to have taken 
part in the typical Young Semitic development, that in all probability 
took place exclusively on Near Eastern ground. The peculiar, special 
developments of "Hamitic" must just be deducted, so to speak, before 
the carrying-out of a comparison with Semitic. Hence we believe that 
the citation of "Hamitic" has furnished fruitful new viewpoints for 
the consideration of Semitic, too. 


The five stages of the Semito-Hamitic language development: 


Berber Bedauye Akkadian Mehri Arabic 









2nd 
Young Sem- 
itic Stage 
lst Young Semitic 
Stage 
Old Semitic Stage 


Hamitic Stage 


Jet Hamitic Stage 


Prehistoric Proto-Language, ca. 10,000 B.C. 
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In addition to the articles cited in footnotes 13 and 14, the trans- 
lator would like to call the reader's attention to the following works 
of Prof. Rössler: 

1958. "Die Sprache Numidiens," in Sybarts: Festschrtft 

H. Krahe. Pp. 94-120. Wiesbaden. 


1961. "Eine bisher unbekannte Tempusform im Althebrä- 
ischen," ZDMG 111.445-51. | 
1962. ‘Die Präfixkonjugation Qal der Verba Ie Nün im 


Althebräischen und das Problem der sogenannten Tempora," ZAW 74,125f, 
1964. ""Libysch-Hamitisch-Semitisch," Ortens 17.199-216. 
1966. "Das ältere ägyptische Umschreibungssystem für 
Fremdnamen und seine sprachwissenschaftlichen Lehren," Hamburger 
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1977. "Zum althebräischen Tempussystem: Eine morpho- 
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H. G. Horn and Ch. B. Rüger edd., Die Numtder: Reiter 
und Könige nördlich der Sahara, pp. 89-97. Köln. 


* * * * * 


The phenomenon of Berber verbs which are marked for person with both 
a preformative and a postformative affix (discussed by Rôssler in $45 
[p. 711]) finds a formally exact pendant in Canaanite, where there is 
one occurrence of the phenomenon in the Bible (Is 63:3 [*nbNAN], but 
c. 20 occurrences in the Amarna tablets. The matter is discussed in 
C. H. Gordon, Ugarttte Textbook (Roma, 1965), p. 99, fn. 1, where it 
forms merely the final paragraph of a footnote notable both for length 
and fertility. 

| * * k OO * 

The translator takes pleasure in expressing his gratitude to his 
friend, Prof. Carleton Hodge, for his kind consideration in supplying 
copies of a number of the above cited works. Gratitude is also expressed 
to Prof. Wolf Leslau for sending offprints of his three articles. 

The translator's debt to Prof. Otto Rössler N"v?5p/ NI for years 
of codperation and generosity knows no bounds! 


SECTION V 


CRETAN STUDIES 


SANTAS AND KUPAPA ON CRETE 


JON-CHRISTIAN BILLIGMEIER 
Center for Hellente Studies 


The "London Medical Papyrus", an Egyptian medical text dating to 


about 1200 B. C., contains among its many spells and incantations the 
following: 


"Spell for the Asiatic disease in the language of Keftiu: 
sa-an-tj-ka-pá-pi-wa-ya-ROAD- a-ya-ma-an-ta-ra-ku-ka-ra"! 


Keftiu, the Caphtor of the Bible and Kaptaru of the Akkadians, has 
traditionally been identified with Crete by most scholars, and evi- 


lThe text was first published by W. Wreszinski, Der Londoner medt- 
zinische Papyrus, (Leipzig: 1912), pp. 151-2, 192. For the date, see 
p. xiv. The papyrus is British Museum No. 10059. 

The Egyptian introduction is translated into English: the trans- 
literation of the charm itself follows the system set forth by William 
Foxwell Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabte Orthography , 
(New Haven: 1934), pp. 31-2. The sign read here as ROAD is listed as 
N 49-50 by Samuel Mercer, Ancient Egyptian Grammar, (New York: 1961), 
and as N 30-31 by C. E. Sander-Hansen, Ägyptische Grammatik, (Wiesbaden: 
1903). The latter translates it as WEG; it is used as a determinative 
with verbs of travelling. One could argue that N 49-50 is to be read 
as a syllabic sign related to one of its Egyptian consonantal values, 
w3, but Albright does not list it in his detailed work. Johannes Fried- 
rich, Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmäler, (Berlin: 1932), p. 146, simply 
ignores the sign and fails to transliterate it. 

In this paper, words in the Egyptian syllabic orthography will ap- 
pear in italics with dashes between syllables: sa-an-tj-. Minoan hi- 
eroglyphs will be transliterated with capitals; the syllables divided 
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dence recently brought to light has strengthened the equation.* When 
Aegean scripts were all as yet undeciphered, this was our only readable 
example of a language spoken in Minoan Crete and the Aegean Basin in 
the times before Greek became everywhere dominant. 

Helmuth Theodor Bossert saw in this Keftiu Charm a key that might 
unlock the mysteries of the scripts and languages of the Minoans.? He 
discerned in the first six syllables, sa-an-tj-ka-pá-pi-, the divine 
names Santas and Kupapa, which appear in Hittite texts. Kupapa is a 
form of the Great Mother Goddess of Anatolia; she appears as KugéAn or 
Kußrißn among the Greeks and as Cybele to the Romans." Since she is 
often identified with Rhea, who bore Zeus in a cave beneath a Cretan 
mountain, Crete is not a surprising place to look for her.? Santas, 
consort of Kybebe-Kupapa in Lydia, was identified by the Hittites with 


by dashes: X-SA-TI. Linear A syllabograms will appear transcribed in 
regular type, separated by dots: ma.ka.ri.te. Linear B will also be 
written in regular letters, but with dashes between syllables:  di-we. 
The purpose of this differing manner of transcription is to make it 
immediately clear in what script a word is written without having al- 
ways to name the writing system along with the word: ku.pa.ja instead 
of "Linear A ku-pa-ja". 

For Keftiu as Crete and Caphtôr, see J. D. S. Pendlebury, Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology [JEA], XVI (1930), pp. 75ff. This was disputed 
inter alta by G. A. Wainwright, JEA XVII (1931), pp. 26ff, but is now 
generally accepted. Confirmation seems to come in a list of Aegean 
place names from a temple of Amenhotep III, in which places like ’a-m- 
nt-S3 (Amnisos), Ku-nu-33 (Knösos), and ku-tu-na/i-ja (Kudonia) are 
associated, though somewhat less than precisely, with Keftiu. See Paul 
Faure, "Toponymes créto-mycéniens dans une liste d'Aménophis III", Kad- 
mos (1968), pp. 138-49. For an earlier argument for Keftiu as Crete, 
see Jean Vercoutter, L'Egypte et le monde égéen préhelléntque. Etude 
critique des sources égyptiennes, (Cairo: 1956), especially pp. 116-22, 
394-5. 

3H. T. Bossert, Santaë und Kupapa, (Leipzig: 1938). Vol. VI, no. 
3 of the Mittetlungen der Altortentaltsche Gesellschaft, pp. 5-88. 

"Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopädie der Altertumwtssenschaft, Vol. 
XI, Band 2, (Stuttgart: 1922), pp. 2250f. See Kybele. Kußnßn (Hippon- 
ax, frg. 121B+) is said to be a Lydian form of the name (Herodotos V 
102); the later KuBéAn (Pindar, frg. 80B+) a Phrygian. 

"por Rhea = Kybele, cf. Euripides, Bakkhat 72-87 (especially uatpógc 
ueydhocs Opyta KugéAag ...dpvytwv EE Ópéuv) and 120-34 (especially ... 
dpuylwv avAGv nveOuatu, uoatpógte ‘Péas...). 
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their "Weather God" and with Herakles by the Greeks and Romans, who 
knew him as Zavöas, Zdvöns, Edvôwv, and Sandals]. 

Bossert made the reasonable assumption that, if these deities 
were indeed worshipped on Crete, their names would appear in Minoan 
inscriptions. Linear A and B did not seem to offer much promise, for 
they were obviously day-to-day records of mundane transactions. He 
turned, therefore, to the Minoan hieroglyphic seals, using values for 
the signs based on the sounds of similar symbols in the Classical Cyp- 
riot syllabary. With this method, he read a reoccurring sign group as 
X-SA-TI; this he took to be Santas in the dative (cf. Hitt. Santi), 
preceded by a determinative denoting divinity. The rest of the work 
he devoted to establishing the existence of the names Santas and Kupapa 
in Hieroglyphic Hittite.’ He went on to make major contributions to the 
decipherment of the Hittite Hieroglyphs, but did not return to the 
Aegean scripts to follow up and develop his original insight. 

In 1952, Michael Ventris deciphered the Linear B script, which 
turned out to contain an archaic form of Greek, and a flood of light 
was cast on Mycenaean and Minoan society and civilization. This en- 
lightenment extended beyond Linear B, for many Linear A signs were so 
similar to syllabograms in B that it has seemed safe to most researchers 
to assume a similar value in both.® It is now possible to consider 
again Helmuth Bossert's idea that Santas and Kupapa should appear in 
Cretan inscriptions, an idea supported, as we have seen, by the Keftiu 
Charm and the identification of Kupapa/Kubele with the Cretan Rhea. 

The names of both divinities seem to be contained in personal 


®Konrat Zieger and Walther Sontheimer, edd., Der Kleine Pauly, 
(München: 1972), Vol. 4, pp. 1541-2, s.v. Sandon: <dvéwv, Lyd. mag. 
3,64; Zavöas, Basil. v. Thecl. 2,15; ravens, Steph. Byz. s.v. "Adava; 
Sandan, Ammianus Marcellinus, 14,8,3. 

7ZBossert, Santaë und Kupapa, pp. 21-88. 

9David W. Packard, in his excellent book Minoan Linear A, (Berke- 
ley: 1974), shows that there is a strong statistical support for this 
assumption. 
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names in the Linear A tablets from Hagia Triada and those in Linear B 
from Knossos. From Knossos we have three men's names consisting of 
sa-ta (Santas) preceded by a suffix: e-ri-sa-ta (KN Nc 4474); pi-ri- 
sa-ta (KN U 4478); nu-ni-sa-ta Or pa2-ni-sa-ta (KN As 607).? For Ku- 
papa, we have a number of haplological (or better haplogical) forma- 
tions in both A and B. From Hagia Triada come ku.pa (HTW220a/CrV5); 
ku.pa.ja (HT 116al); ku.pa>.na.tu (HT 47al, 119.3); ku.pa2.nu (HT 1a3+); 
and ku.pa2.we.ja (HT 24a1).10 At Knossos occur the men's names ka-pa;- 
no (KN Df 1219) and ka-paa-na-to (KN As 1516); the woman's name ka-pa;- 
so-ta (KN Ap 769). Noteworthy is the contrast of the initial syllable 
between A and B; ku in the former, ka in the latter. The Hagia Triada 
documents date to well before 1400; those from Knossos in Linear B were 
written around 1400 or later.!! The ka-pá-pi of the London Medical 
Papyrus has the correct initial vowel then, for it dates to about 1200, 


?For this, see Jon-Christian Billigmeier, "An Inquiry into the non- 
Greek Names on the Linear B Tablets from Knossos and their Relationship 
to Languages of Asia Minor," Minos X, 2 (1969), pp. 177-83). 

Note that I transliterate the Linear B sign *56 and its Linear A 
look-alike L1 by paz. Ventris and Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean 
Greek, (Cambridge: 1956), transliterate *56 by pas; pa» was reserved 
for *16. *16 is now read qa, so it seemed logical to read *56 as pao. 
It alternates with pa in a number of places, e.g., pa-ra-ku-ja (KN Ld 
575) vs. *56-ra-ku-ja (Ld 587), both in a series of tablets describing 
textiles. 

lÜReadings of Linear A tablets according to Louis Godart and Jean- 
Pierre Olivier, Receuil des Insertptions en Linéaire A [GORILA], (Paris: 
1976). No. XXI of the Etudes Crétotses of the Ecole Française d'Athènes. 
Tablets are numbered by the systems of both GORILA and William Brice's 
Inseripttons tn the Minoan Linear Sertpt of Class A, (Oxford: 1961), 
where a difference exists, with the GORILA numeration first, as, for 
example, HTW 220a/Cr V5. 

liThe date of the Knossos Linear B archives is the subject of an 
intense controversy. Leonard Palmer favors a late date (ca. 1200); 
John Boardman the earlier, traditional one (ca. 1400). Various authors 
have suggested intermediate dates, for example, Cameron Hawke Smith, 
"The Knossos Tablets: A Reconsideration," Kadmos XIV, 2 (1975), pp. 
125-31, suggests 1300 +50. Palmer and Boardman have presented their 
contrasting views in a joint volume, On the Knossos Tablets, (Oxford: 
1963). 
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when the ku > ka change had already taken place.!2 

In addition, there is a good possibility that the names Santas and 
Kupapa occur by themselves in Linear A texts from Hagia Triada. This 
would not be surprising, for in Linear B, offerings to the Olympians 
and other Greek gods are recorded. Recipients include Zeus, Hera, the 
Diktaian Zeus, Poseidon, Athena, Artemis, Erinys, Hermes, the Lady 
(Potnia), and a host of lesser known deities.!? Until now, no divine 
names have been identified at Hagia Triada, but so similar are the con- 
tents and style, that it is highly likely that such do appear. On Hag- 
ia Triada tablet 117, there is a subheading sa.ta. It is followed by 
personal names, as are the main heading ma.ka.ri.te ki.ro u.mi.na.si 
and the other subheading 79.tu.ne. David Packard raises the possibility 
that these words designate classes of men and women.!* Is it not as 
plausible that they are divinities to whom the individuals named are 
offering something, as in the Linear B dosmos tablets from Pylos, where 
Poseidon is the main recipient?!° Ma.ka.ri.te could well be the Minoan 
word for "gods"; compare Greek uóxop, uandpros "blessed, happy", of 
obscure and probably non-Greek origin,!® as well as Luwian and Hiero- 
glyphic Hittite masana, Sidetic masara, and Lycian mahana, all meaning 
"god" and all, according to Piero Meriggi, going back to the Indo-Euro- 
pean etymon for "great".i7 As for 79.tu.ne (the sign 79 is infrequent, 


12another example of ku > ka is Linear A ku.ku.da.ra (HT 117a.7, 
right after sa.ta!) vs. Linear B ku-ka-da-ro (KN Uf 836). Only the 
second ku is changed to ka. 

l$ventris and Chadwick, Documents, pp. 125-9. 

l'Packard, Minoan, pp. 52-3. 

lSYentris and Chadwick, Documents, pp. 275-84. 

164jalmar Frisk, Griechisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch, (Heidel- 
berg: 1960), rejecting any connection with uoaxpóc, describes udxap, ua- 
Xdpuog as "ohne Etymologie" and as "ganz isoliert," while J. B. Hofmann, 
Etymologisches Wörterbuch des Griechischen, (München: 1960) considers 
a link to uaxpôs possible. 

17%meä(h)- according to Julius Pokorny, Indogermanisches Etymolo- 
gisches Wörterbuch, (Bern: 1959), p. 708. For connection with Hiero- 
glyphic Hittite and Luwian masana, see Piero Meriggi, Hteroglyphtsch- 
Hethitisches Glossar. 
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and, lacking any sure parallel in Linear B, is left untransliterated), 
dare we connect it with the Classical Diktynna, identified with Artemis, 
and with Mount Dikte, birthplace and home of Diktaian Zeus? 

David Packard stresses the similarity of the headings on four tab- 
lets, HT87, 88, 94, and 117.18 The first is 79.tu.ne ma.ka.ri.te (HT 
87), which I would translate tentatively as "to the Diktaian Gods", 
parallel to Knossian Linear B di-ka-ta-jo di-we (KN Fp 1), "to Diktaian 
Zeus". Ki.ro is the heading on HT 88 and HT 94; I believe it to be the 
rough equivalent of Mycenaean Greek dosmos "contribution (to a divinity)". 
The ma.ka.ri.te ki.ro u.mi.na.si of HT 117 will mean "to the gods a con- 
tribution(s) at Umina-", with -s¿ as the Minoan reflex of the Indo-Euro- 
pean locative plural ending (u.mi.na.si might also signify a class of 
men: ..."from the Umina- people"). sa.ta (Santas) would then receive 
his separate dosmoi, five to be exact, as one of the more important 
deities, and 79.tu.ne (the Diktaians) two. 

On HT 88, one of the two introduced by the heading ki.ro, on line 
3, Godard and Olivier now read ku.pa2.pa2 instead of ku.paa.nu; the new 
reading is supported by the photographs.!? This may well be the Goddess 
herself, but it may also be the name of a person contributing a ki.ro. 
In the latter case, though, the name will surely be a theophoric based 
on Kupapa, or even Kupapa given as a name to a woman.?° Either way, 
Kupapa's presence at Hagia Triada seems to be established. 

Taken by itself, any item in this evidence may seem fanciful, but, 
considered together, all the data make it likely that Santas and Kupapa 
were worshipped on Crete, and that parents gave their children names 
containing the names of these two deities. Thus, the insight of Hel- 
muth Theodor Bossert is vindicated, and the close cultural link between 
Anatolia and Minoan Crete is observed once again. 


l8Packard, Minoan, pp. 44-7. 

l9Brice, Inscriptions, Plate VII-VIIIa; GORILA, Vol. I, pp. 138-9. 

20fKubaba occurs as a woman's name at Ugarit (Frauke Gröndahl, Die 
Personnamen der Texte aus Ugarit, [Roma: 1967], p. 340b). The practice 
of naming people after divinities is common to many cultures, including 
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The worship of Santas and Kupapa provides yet another link between 
the peoples of early Anatolia and Minoan Crete. It has long been sup- 
posed, in addition, that at least one of the languages of Crete might 
have been related to the group of southern Anatolian Indo-European dia- 
lects which includes Luwian (often used as a generic name for the south- 
ern Anatolian tongues), Hieroglyphic Hittite (also known as Hieroglyphic 
Luwian), and Lycian. Leonard Palmer has argued for an Anatolian-Minoan 
relationship, adducing considerable evidence, including frequent pre- 
Greek placenames in -(s)sos and -nthos first noted by Paul Kretschmer, 
and the Linear A divine title a.sa.sa.ra.me Or a.sa.sa.ra.ma.na, which 
sounds like Luwian for "my lady" (cf. Ma-donna).?! 

Since the Keftiu Charm mentions two deities chiefly known from 
Anatolia, it might be fruitful to examine the incantation to see if 
sense can be made of it by applying the assumption that it is written 
in a language related to Luwian. In attempting this, I am aware that 
there are three uncertainties which give me considerable freedom in 
my search for meaningful words: (1) uncertainty as to how much Keftian 
would differ from Luwian; (2) the imperfections of the Egyptian syllabic 
orthography, which permit varying readings of a few syllables; (3) the 
absence of word dividers, thus permitting, indeed forcing, the would-be 
decipherer to divide the words in an arbitrary manner. But there is a 
check: all of this must make sense in something like Luwian, and the 
sense must be appropriate to a charm used against disease. 

Proceeding to an analysis of each word in turn: 

(1) sa-an-tj-: Santi or Santa, dative of the divine name Santas.?? 
tj is read £a by Albright; sa-an-ta- would be a dative in -a as in Ly- 


modern India (Räma, Vishnu, Stta, Parvatt) and Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries (Jesus, Marta). 

2lLeonard Palmer, Mycenaeans and Minoans; Aegean Prehistory in 
the Light of the Linear B Tablets, 2nd ed., (New York: 1965). 

22] will discuss the etymology of Santas in a future article. 
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cian. If we read £j as ti with Johannes Friedrich,?? then it will re- 
semble datives in -2 from Luwian and Lycian. That this may be a voca- 
tive is also worthy of consideration. 

(2) ka-pá-pi-:  Kapapi, dative of Kapapa (post-1400 Cretan form 
of Kupapa). On account of the final Z, a vocative seems excluded here, 
unless the name has become an -Z stem, or this is a theophoric personal 
name (the meaning would then be: O Santas, come to Kapapis... vel sim.). 

(3) va-ya-ROAD: waya. Meriggi lists Hieroglyphic wa-z "fahren".2# 
According to a system I have proposed, this would be read wa-ya2.2° It 
would seem to be a compound of the adverb x and the verb aya "make", 
just as the Cuneiform Hittite cognate uita, uiia (wiya) "hermachen" is 
formed from u "here" and iya "make". waya is a second person singular 
imperative. Singular imperatives are used in Indo-European languages 
with plural referents in some cases; indeed the plural imperatives seem 
to be the result of innovation in different Indo-European tongues.?® 
Thus wa-ya can refer to both Santas and Kupapa. 

The ideogram ROAD or GO is not a sign in the syllabic orthography, 
but rather a determinative to be taken with wa-ya (see footnote 1), 
serving both to indicate to the Egyptian scribe the meaning of the word 
and to set it off from what follows. As there are eight syllables pre- 
ceding the ideogram and nine following, it may function as a sort of 
caesura as well. 

(4) ?a-ya-ma-an-:  'a-ya is aya "makel", another imperative singu- 
lar; compare Hieroglyphic Hittite a-ya-a;-à "make!", Luwian and Hiero- 
glyphic aya- "make". -man is an enclitic meaning "me, my"; compare 
Hieroglyphic ma-n., beside more usual -mu.2’ The ma.na. of Linear A 


2$Friedrich, Sprachdenkmiler, p. 146. 

24Meriggi, Glossar, p. 147. 

?5Billigmeier, "The Values of Certain Hittite Hieroglyphic Signs," 
Journal of Near Eastern Studtes, 35, no. 3 (1976), pp. 189-93. 

26Yentris and Chadwick, Documents, p. 285. 

21Meriggi, Glossar, pp. 79-80. 
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a.sa.sa.ra.ma.na "my Lady" (?) may belong here as well. 

(5) ta-ra-ku-: tarkun, accusative singular of a -u stem adjective 
in apposition to -man. N when final or before a consonant was weakly 
pronounced in Anatolian and was sometimes not written, an omission that 
was universal practice in the Aegean scripts and in the Classical Cyp- 
riot syllabary. tarku- is related to Hittite tarhu-ili "strong", tarh- 
"conquer", and to the divine name Tarhunt- ("Mighty One, Conqueror"). 
That Anatolian & (pronounced something like the ch in German Bach) 
Should appear as k in the charm causes no surprise. Tarhunt himself 
appears as Trokom-, Tarkond-, Trokon- in theophoric inscriptions in 
Greek script from the Classical, Hellenistic, and Roman periods. Then 
there are the Kitevot against whom Neoptolemos fights (Odyssey XI 521); 
they are surely the Hittites.28 There is also the karna/éss- in the 
place names Karnéssopolis (Crete) and Halikarnassos, which probably 
contain Luwian harnassa "fortress". 

(6) ka-ra-: kar or kara. If the former, it means "heart" and is 
derived from the Indo-European root *kerd-, *krd-, compare Hittite KZ». 
If the latter, it would correspond to Hittite karat- "Leibesinneres", 
which may itself be derived from the Indo-European root for "heart". 
kara from karat would show the typical Luwian loss of final consonant 
seen, for example, in malli "honey" as compared to Hittite melit. In 
either case the word is neuter, and is an accusative of respect.?? 

The charm will then read: 

Santi, Kapapi, vaya! aya-man tarkun kar(a)! 

Meaning: 


"To Santas, to Kupapa (I pray), come here! Make me 
strong in my insides/heart!" 


28The Hittites called their country Hatti, whence Hebrew nn /hé0/, 
whose vowel resembles that in Kntetou. The records of the Hittites 
speak of a great war at this time between themselves and Ahhtyawa (= 
Akhaiwta vel sim.), probably representing Mycenaean Greece, land of the 
Achaeans. 

?9Accusatives of respect are regularly used with parts of the body 
in Greek, for example, as in 10606 unds ’AxLAAEUS. 
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If this be a true reading, and the sense certainly does fit what would 
be expected in a charm against disease, then it has been established 
that some Cretans of the Minoan period spoke a language akin to Luwian 
and its brethren. I do not wish, however, to cast doubt on the work 
here published by my distinguished fellow laborers in the vineyards of 
Minos, Cyrus Gordon and Benjamin Schwartz. There were doubtless many 
languages spoken in Bronze Age Crete, for as Homer tells us: 2° 


Kpfitn tus yat’ Eotı uécu Evi olvonL mdévty 

naar ual TÉELPA, TEPUPPUTOS* Ev 6’ AvIpwrnoL 
TOAAOV, ATELPÉOLOL, ual évvýnovta TOANES. 

” 3 ap ^ , 3 ` , dé 
aAAn ô AAAWV yAiiooa, ueuuyueévn" EV HEV AyYaLoL, 
ev 6’ ‘Etedupntes weyadntopes, Ev 6€ Kó6uvesc, 
Awprées TE TpLxdınes 6tov te Ielaoyot. 


300dyssey XIX 172-7. 


THE SEMITIC LANGUAGE OF MINOAN CRETE 


CYRUS H. GORDON 
New York University 


The corpus of Minoan inscriptions is not among the greatest troves 
of excavated texts, quantitatively or literarily. So far there are no 
Minoan epics or historical documents. Instead the Minoan Linear A in- 
scriptions comprise a few hundred small administrative tablets contain- 
ing little more than proper names, common nouns for commodities, and 
numerals. Almost the only sentence structure is supplied by a score of 
short dedicatory inscriptions on votive offerings. It is not even cer- 
tain that all the so-called Linear A texts are in the same language. 
However, since the cultic dedications at a wide variety of Cretan sites 
employ the same formulae, we can at least define Minoan as the one lan- 
guage, in Linear A writing, used at all the Minoan shrines of Crete 
where such texts have been found so far. 

Though the Minoan inscriptions are jejune and formulaic, they are 
of paramount importance because they record the language of Europe's 
first great and literate civilization. The Mycenaeans patterned their 
culture after the Minoan model, and expressed their Greek language in a 
variation of the Minoan script. The textually documented origins of 
Western Culture on European soil accordingly go back to Minoan Linear 
A in the Middle Bronze Age. 

The Minoan problem has two intertwined factors: script and lan- 
guage. The Linear A and Linear B syllabaries are essentially the same, 
as indicated by the same proper names that appear in both sets of in- 
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scriptions.! Basically, the pronunciation of the phonetic values of 
the Linear A signs were provided by the decipherment? of Linear B by 
Michael Ventris. It was the Minoan language that still required anal- 
ysis, linguistic identification and translation. 

The best key to the Minoan language is the corpus of Eteocretan 
inscriptions, which, though late (sixth to fourth centuries, B.C.), are 
written alphabetically and can therefore be pronounced without esoteric 
knowledge. It has been correctly assumed that the Eteocretans were the 
remnant of the Minoans and that the Eteocretan inscriptions are written 
in a late stage of the Minoan language.? It was clear that although 
Eteocretan was written in the same alphabet as Greek, it was a totally 
different language (even as Linear A and B, though essentially the same 
script, recorded entirely different languages). The corpus of inscribed 
Eteocretan stones from Praisos, Dreros and Psychro in eastern Crete is 
the logical starting place for the decipherment of Minoan. For Eteocre- 
tan has always been at least pronounceable, whereas Linear A was not, 
until Ventris' breakthrough in 1952; and, even since then, several Lin- 
ear A syllabic signs continue to require phonetic clarification." 

The farther one goes back in time during the Early Iron and Late 
and Middle Bronze Ages, the more evidence we find for the presence of 
Northwest Semites in the Aegean. The facts of the case are sometimes 
Startling. In a standard corpus of the major Phoenician texts, eight 


lFor such fundamentals the reader is referred to my EML (= Evidence 
for the Minoan Language, Ventor N.J.[Ventor Publishers, 1966]) and DME 
(= "The Decipherment of Minoan and Eteocretan", Journal of the Royal 
Astatte Society, 1975, pp. 148-58). 

2The achievement of Ventris was a decipherment in the strictest 
sense of the word: the solution of a hitherto unknown script followed 
by the translation of the texts. Linear A was no longer a totally un- 
known script once B was deciphered. | 

3N. G. L. Hammond, A History of Greece to 322 B.C., 2nd ed., Oxford 
(Clarendon Press), 1967, pp. 69, 82. 

"For the most part, such signs probably represent syllables with 
Semitic consonants not used in Mycenaean Greek. 

“Genesis 9:27 apparently refers to the Greek take-over from the 
Semites there. 
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come from Athens-Piraeus, as against four from Sidon and only one from 
Tyre!6 

We have just used the term "Phoenician" in its precise modern and 
academically approved connotation. The ancient Greeks, however, em- 
ployed it in a broader sense; for them, "Phoenicians" referred to all 
varieties of Northwest Semitic merchant mariners who traded throughout 
the Mediterranean and beyond. 

The testimony of the Prologue to Dictys Cretensis! is curious. We 
know the text almost entirely from the Latin translation by Lucius Sep- 
timius in the fourth century, A.D. It is a narrative proclaiming it- 
self to be the composition of a Cretan hero, Dictys, who accompanied 
Idomeneus and Meriones to Troy. It is, of course, a pseudepigraphon. 
But it happens to be of interest for the Minoan problem. 

The Latin translation of Dietys Cretensis is prefaced by a Letter 
(epistula) às well as the Prologue. The Letter was composed by Lucius 
Septimius and addressed to Quintus Aradius Rufinus. It states that 
Dictys wrote "in Punic letters", and that the tomb of Dictys at Knossos 
had caved in from age with the result that a container sealed with tin 
became exposed. Shepherds chanced on the container and hoped to find 
treasure in it but found only sheets of inscribed lime bark, which they 
brought to the lord of the place, who was called Praxis. The latter 
transcribed the letters into Attic, since the language was Greek, and 
presented the sheets to the Emperor Nero, who rewarded him handsomely. 
Thus, according to the epistula, Lucius Septimius considered the orig- 
inal a Greek work written in Punic script. If we were to defend this 
opinion, we could point to Greek inscriptions of the Archaic Period, in 
which the letter-forms still closely resemble the Phoenician letters 
from which the Greek alphabet was derived. 


SH. Donner and W. Röllig, Kanaanäische und aramäische Inschriften, 
Wiesbaden (Harrassowitz), 1962, pp. V, 2, 3, 13. 

"For text, translation and commentary, see Howard J. Marblestone, 
Dictys Cretensis: A Study of the Ephemeris Belli Troiani as a Cretan 
Pseudepigraphon, Brandeis University Ph.D. dissertation 1970. 
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The Prologue is not the work of Lucius Septimius, but rather the 
Prologue to the Greek text that he merely rendered into Latin. For 
this reason its testimony is older and closer to the facts than the 
eptstula. The Prologue relates that Dictys was a Cretan from Knossos, 
expert in the Phoenician language, both spoken and written. He is 
represented as a comrade of Idomeneus and Meriones, who commissioned 
him to write the Annals of the Trojan War, which he set down on lime 
bark. His Annals, comprising nine volumes on lime bark, were placed 
in a tin chest and were buried, at his behest, with him. 

In the thirteenth year of Nero's reign (A.D. 66) -- so the Pro- 
logue continues -- earthquakes at Knossos played havoc with many tombs 
including that of Dictys with the result that the tin chest was exposed 
to view. Shepherds saw and took it but, on opening it, found only lime 
bark in a script unknown to them. So they brought the document to their 
master, Eupraxides, who, also unfamiliar with the script, offered it to 
the Roman consular official of the island, Rutilius Rufus. The latter 
dispatched Eupraxides to Nero with the text. Nero, observing that the 
letters were Punic, called in experts who interpreted everything. When 
Nero thus learned that the document was composed by an ancient who had 
been at Troy, he ordered it to be translated into Greek for his Greek 
library. 

We need not discuss all the discrepancies between the Letter and 
the Prologue. But we must note that, according to the Prologue, not 
only the script but also the language of the original was "Punic", a 
term used interchangeably with "Phoenician". This calls to mind the 
Eteocretan inscriptions which, as we shall see, are in Northwest Sem- 
itic, and recorded in "Phoenician/Punic" letter-forms in the Archaic 
Period. 

Nineteenth century scholars suspected the Annals of Dictys Creten- 
sis to be a fraud, composed by Lucius Septimius in Latin. But the dis- 
covery in Egypt of papyri, antedating the lifetime of Lucius Septimius, 
with parts of the Greek text of Dictys, makes it clear that no fraud 
was perpetrated by Lucius Septimius. The question accordingly is not 
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"Was the Latin translated from a Greek text?" but rather "Was the Greek 
translated from a Semitic original?". 

In Hellenistic times there was a literary movement among the North- 
west Semites to fill in the gaps of "canonical"? scripture through pseu- 
depigrapha. The documentation is richest among the Jews. The Book of 
Enoch and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are cases in point. 
Such pseudepigrapha are now attested in their Hebrew originals at Qum- 
ran in collections copied and assembled in Roman times down to, and a 
few years after, Nero's reign. But they are compositions of an earlier 
Hellenistic age. The same movement that produced apocrypha and pseu- 
depigrapha in Jewish circles, extended among the Northwest Semites 
across "denominational"? lines to the Eteocretans whose "canonical 
scripture" was not the Bible, but Homeric Epic. Then, as indeed today, 
the Cretans remained "ethnocentric" vis-à-vis the rest of the Greek 
World. It was “in character" for the Eteocretans to glorify the Cretan 
role in the Trojan War. 

The Prologue to the Annals of Dictys indicates that Semitic Eteo- 
cretan was not only written in Crete (which we know to be a fact from 
the Eteocretan inscriptions themselves), but that at least into the 
first century A.D. the nature of Eteocretan was familiar to the intel- 
ligentsia of Rome, including the Emperor Nero. 

In our time, both Eteocretan and Minoan required linguistic iden- 
tification. While Minoan is recorded in the problematic Linear A syl- 
labary, Eteocretan is in the familiar alphabet. It makes sense to 
start with the Eteocretan inscriptions, where at least the script is 
fully known, and work backwards chronologically into the Minoan texts 
couched in the more difficult Linear A. 


8'Canonical" is a descriptive and useful, albeit anachronistic, 
term. The Old Testament canon was not officially fixed until about 
A.D. 100. But such official steps only formalized long-held attitudes. 
3Another descriptive and useful anachronism. 
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The Cretan town of Praisos!® had a population divided into two 
linguistic groups: Greek and Eteocretan. Each group wrote texts in 
its own language. Since the Greek and the Eteocretan texts came from 
the same time and place, they overlap in content. For example, a Greek 
inscription from Praisos contains this adjuration formula: tlobs dAdo Jus 
noAltas ÉEoparü tovl s év Jôduoul s uev.. ] tToùds 6’dnodduous "I shall adjure 
the various citizens, both the natives and the foreigners". This for- 
mula employs a merism to express "everybody"; to wit, the pair of anto- 
nyms "in-people (= natives)" and “out-people (= foreigners)". Variants 
of idioms to express "everybody" are common in the inscriptions of the 
ancient East Mediterranean.!! Two of them occur in Eteocretan texts 
from Praisos. What we can learn from them is best brought out by align- 
ing them one above the other: 


1% uap Xox-o XA EC u eci ] 


2; vac LP-O U UA EC 


The first variant is literally "lord of his fortress, every man and 

man [of ]". The second means "people of his city and every (other) 
man". The vocabulary, possessive pronominal suffix and syntax are, in 
their totality, Northwest Semitic. Mär "lord" (Aramaic), kark- "walled 
town" (Aramaic; also the first element in Kapxnößv, the Greek name for 
Carthage), -ô "his" (as in Hebrew), kuZZ "all, every" (attested earlier 
in Minoan), ’e& "man" (as in Eshbaal "Man-of-Baal"; the more familiar 
form is Hebrew ?28 "man"), 2 "and" (already attested in Minoan), nag 
"people" (occurs in Arabic nâs; and in the Syriac gré bar-náà "son of 
mankind" = "a human being"), ‘tr "city" (common in Hebrew; occurs also 
in Ugaritic). Mar k(a)rk and zàš ‘tr are a synonymous pair of compound 


lOAt Dreros, a similarly mixed Cretan community, were found two 
Greco-Eteocretan bilingual texts. See also my "Greek and Eteocretan 
Unilinguals from Praisos and Dreros", Berytus 19, 1970, pp. 95-8. 
ilDME, pp. 150-1. 
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idioms of which all four nouns exist together only in Northwest Semitic. 

One of the Eteocretan inscriptions can be translated with reason- 
able certainty in all its details. It is the Psychro Stone of about 
300 B.C. found at the Dictyan Cave where Minoan objects have been re- 
covered showing that the living tradition among the natives that the 
Cave is Zeus' birthplace, goes back to Minoan times. The Psychro text 
is important on several counts. It ends with three late forms of Lin- 
ear A signs, proving that there was continuity from Minoan to Eteocretan 
at Psychro. Furthermore, the text is a lapidary votive inscription, 
like so many of the Linear A dedications on stone cult objects. The 
Psychro Stone carries on the conservative tradition of Minoan ex voto 
formulae. It runs as follows: 


t EIIIGI 
2. ZHOANOH 


ES ENETH HAP EIOAI 


Y # À 


An idiomatic English translation is: "I, Eneté son of Siphai, have 
presented this engraved stone". On line 4, the first and third syllabic 
signs are fairly certain; they are ¿ and ti respectively. The middle 
sign could possibly be pi, in which case i-pi-ti would repeat the word 
in line 1 (enıSı). But if the sign is read ne, the resultant reading 


IT 


i-ne-ti (= the name of the donor, Eneté) seems more likely. In line 1, 
the lapidary nature of the text favors our taking rä as "engraved 
stone" (= Phoenician nna "engraved stone"), anticipated by Minoan pi-te 
on a votive stone cult object.!? The e- would then be the definite 
article (ha- in Hebrew). Since the definite article comes in with the 
advent of the Iron Age, it is lacking in Minoan and Ugaritic. In line 


l?EML, pp. 13-4. 
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2, Z is either the postpositive demonstrative pronoun "this" (written 
-z in Phoenician) or the prepositive relative pronoun "which" (written 
z- in Phoenician). While its position on line 2 might suggest the lat- 
ter, I prefer the former not so much because there is no room for it 

on the preceding line in any case, but it is definitely suffixed in 
Linear A pi-te-za "this engraved stone". H®AN®H = nan? yatan-t? 

"I have given". For the verb 3n? "to give (as a votive offering)" and 
the suffix -#2 to indicate the 1 sg. pronominal subject with the per- 
fect, we may turn not only to Phoenician but also to Minoan dedicatory 
formulae.!? The interpretation of line 3 we owe to Robert R. Stieglitz 
("The Eteocretan Inscription from Psychro", Kadnos 15, 1976, pp. 84-6), 
who recognized that nap = Aramaic bar "son" and that Zoo = a per- 
sonal name ?39 occurring in 1 Chronicles 20:4. 

The Minoan texts are more difficult to interpret than the Eteo- 
cretan, largely because, as we have already observed, the Linear A 
script is unfamiliar to Semitists. Like the Akkadian syllabary, Lin- 
ear À indicates the vowels, though neither system makes all the con- 
sonantal distinctions that we are used to from the alphabet. HT 3115 
is a good starting point for deciphering Minoan Linear A because on HT 
3l appear various pictographs of bowls and other vessels accompanied 
by superscript words spelled out syllabically. Indeed it occurred to 
early investigators of Linear B that the syllabic superscriptions on 
HT 31 are the Minoan words for the depicted vessels. Since the HT 31 
vessel-names include su-pu, su-pà-1al? (cf. qo and bab in Hebrew and 


l3Note especially ya-ta-no- or a-ta-no- "he has given" (EML pp. 
28, 37). 

l'The brief comments on HT 31 by M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Doc- 
uments tn Mycenaean Greek, Cambridge(University Press), 1956, p. 323, 
led me into the study of Linear A. 

!SLinear A does not distinguish Z- from r- syllables. Usually 
scholars transliterate with r-, to the exclusion of Z-, regardless of 
etymology. To avoid linguistic confusion, I use la instead of ra here, 
because this word for "vessel" appears as spl in Ugaritic (and similar- 
ly in other Semitic languages). 
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other Semitic languages) and ka-ro-pà (cf. karpu = a vessel name in 
Akkadian), this text is a key to the Semitic character of Minoan. HT 
31 can be translated to the extent that it is preserved. In the trans- 
literation are.code numbers for the vessel-pictograms, while the super- 
script names are given in the translation. 


1l. mi-ti-sa . pu-ko . Lc45 

24 [x]+4 Lc63 10 Lc64 10 

95 [ ] Lc63 10 sa-ya-ma-na 

4. [ ] ki-de-ma-wi-na 

5. ? ? L'9 [x+]300 Lc66 300 

6.  Lc67 3000 

1. Go out from the depot! [x] tri- 

2. pods, 10 qa-pà vessels, 10 su-pu vessels, 
3. [ ], 10 silver pitchers, 

4, [x] golden [vases], 

5.  [x+]300 ?-vessels, 300 su-pà-la vessels, 
6. 3000 pa-ta-qe cups. 


Roberta Richardi? was the first to point out that HT 31 is an 
order to issue vessels from a repository. The crux interpretum that 
she solved was pu-ko = Aramaic 199 "go out!" (pl.), though she felt 
constrained to give it a causative meaning (i.e., "bring out!"). How- 
ever, Minoan usage, in agreement with Ugaritic, permits one to speak 
of merchandise as "going out" rather than being brought out by some- 
body.!7 Once the verb was recognized as "to go out", the mi- (in the 
preceding word which opens the tablet) was seen to be the West Semitic 


l6Roberta J. Richard, "HT 31 -- An Interpretation", Kadmos 13, 
1974, pp: 6-8. 

l /Cyrus H. Gordon, "Further Notes on the Hagia Triada Tablet No. 
31", Kadmos 15, 1976, pp. 28-30. 
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preposition "from". While Ms. Richard has made a case for ti-sa "depot, 
treasury", other possibilities should be kept in mind for the time be- 
ing. It is unnecessary to belabor the Semitic identifications of the 
vessel names because the data have long ago been set forth in detail. 18 
However, it should be noted that a Minoan magic bowl begins with a-ga- 
nul? = 'aggünu "bowl" (in Aramaic, Hebrew, Akkadian and other Semitic 
dialects) .29 

pop (cf. sa-ya-ma-na in HT 31:3), regardless of origin, means 
"silver" in some Aramaic texts, while kidem (in the next line) may 
well be the word for "gold" = ktm "gold" in Hebrew and Egyptian, and 
now also in Eblaite kus-tim "gold". Ki-de-ma-wi-na (HT 31:4) has been 
analyzed as kidem "gold" + the adjective suffix -Gvi + the West Semitic 
m. pl. suffix -Zna. Some Semitic vessel names are masculine, while 
others are feminine. If say(a)m- "silver" is followed by the suffix 
-äna, we are confronted with a distinctively Aramaic phenomenon: ab- 
solute m. pl. -na versus absolute f. pl. -äna.?! 

Minoan words, fixed contextually, can be shown in specific cases 
to be Semitic. On a wine pithos is inscribed ya-ne = yan "wine" as in 
Ugaritic.22 (Note the difference between yan and the more familiar 
yayn/yen.) The pithos comes from Knossos where other wine pithoi are 
inscribed with the wINE ideogram. 

Twice the sequence ku-ni-su is followed by the wHEAT determinative; 
therefore compare kun(n)1&u "emmer wheat" in Akkadian. The cognate oc- 
curs in Aramaic kunneta (m.) from *kunnit.?? 


l8g.g., EML p. 26. 

?Linear A and B do not distinguish g from k. Our ga is usually 
rendered ka in the transliteration.  Cognate usage consistently points 
to g in this word. 

20See the list of Minoan vessel names in Armas Salonen, Die Haus- 
geräte der alten Mesopotamien II: Gefässe, Helsinki(Finnish Academy of 
Sciences), 1966, p. 432. 

21Cyrus H. Gordon, "Ki-de-ma-wi-na (HT 31:4)", Kadmos 8, 1969, pp. 
131-3; and Roberta Richard, op. ett., pp. 66-7. 

22DME, pp. 157-8. 

23EML, p. 26; DME, p. 155. 
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(Y)a-sa-sa-la-mx occurs repeatedly but only on votive offerings. 
It may well mean "a votive offering", derived from the root Sim which 
is the base for nouns and verbs having to do with offerings. Moreover 
it is used in the -conjugation in Ugaritic. Sibilant causatives are 
found throughout Egypto-Semitic.2* 

Totals are labeled ku-Zo "all" not only in the HT corpus but also 
in the Linear tablets from Kato Zakro.?? This Common Semitic word 
(kuZZ-) occurs also in Eteocretan, as pointed out above. 

On a libation table from Palaikastro Ze ya-sa-[ ] is probably 
to be restored Ze ya-sa-[sa-la-mx] "for a votive offering" with Ze = 
West Semitic "to, for" (e.g., Arabic Zi-). This preposition appears 
in Eteocretan AMO corresponding to the dative MATPI "for mother" in 
a Greco-Eteocretan bilingual from Dreros. 

One of the features of Minoan is the different nominal patterns 
of case endings. For example in HT 31, su-pu seems to be the nomina- 
tive of a normal triptotic in -u, while su-pà-¿a looks like what Arabic 
grammarians call an indeclinable in -a. Eblaite is also characterized 
by such a variety of nominal endings that none of the publications so 
far make any sense of it. Eblaite and Minoan suggest that in the Early 
and Middle Bronze Age, there were Semitic dialects with varying cate- 
gories of nominal inflections. Regularity was imposed by the force of 
analogy, so that by the time we find Ugaritic in the Late Bronze Age, 
the triptotic pattern had become the norm. 

To recapitulate: The Eteocretan texts are Northwest Semitic with 
strong Aramaic affinities. There is every reason to accept the long- 
held view that Minoan is the parent language of Eteocretan. The widely 
distributed votive texts in Linear A are in the same Semitic language 
that we may safely regard as the official language of Minoan civiliza- 


24EML, pp. 28, 57. 

25N. Platon and W. C. Brice, Inscribed Tablets and Pithos in Lin- 
ear A System from Zakro, Athens(Library of the Archaeological Society), 
1975, p. 73, text 12b:2. 
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tion. Yet, until all of the Linear A tablets from all the sites where 
they have been found are interpreted, we must not jump to the conclusion 
that everything written in Linear A represents the same language. (The 
Same must be said for Linear B inscriptions; those that are not yet in- 
telligible need not be in Mycenaean Greek.) The population of ancient 
Crete was mixed. Homer (Odyssey 19:175-7) records that it included 
Achaeans, Eteocretans, Kydonians, Dorians and Pelasgians, Earlier, in 
Minoan times, there was also a considerable mixture, to judge from the 
Linear A personal names; in addition to Semitic names, there are also 
Egyptian, Hurrian and still other names,2° So far, no Greek names have 
been detected, but there is no telling what future discoveries may bring. 

The implications of the linguistic identity of Minoan are far-reach- 
ing. Intimate connections between Greece and the Near East are not al- 
ways due to direct contacts between the two areas in the Iron Age. The 
Near East had come to Greece and entrenched itself there before and 
during the Bronze Age, before Greece was Greek. To a great extent, 
Greece did not have to go to the Near East; the Near East had already 
come to it.?’ 


ADDENDUM 


The dot inside the theta on line 1 of the Psychro Text has been ques- 
tioned. This would change the letter to omicron. Until the reading 
is rechecked on the original stone, judgment must be suspended. 


26EML, pp. 31-2. 
27cyrus H. Gordon, The Common Background of Greek and Hebrew 
Civilizations, New York(Norton), 1965. 
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The following illustrations are reproduced from EML with the kind 
permission of Ventnor Publishers: 


Figure 1 


THE FIRST DREROS BILINGUAL 











WA i 
Oron AM RALAA NA 


AA y 04VT qo 
ETVPO ZR. Z wéi o ie 


VLE, LAT Aq TÁ 


Discussed in EML, §§20 and 21. 
run retrograde. 





The first two lines are Eteocretan and 
The last three lines are Greek and are boustrophedon. 
Note the correspondences IPMAF (= Aramaic inn "they established, de- 


creed") corresponding to EFAAE ; and AMO (cf. Hebrew nxb "for his 
mother") corresponding to . . . MATPI . 


Figure 2 


THE SECOND DREROS BILINGUAL 











st 0 437 1TI^ 
a CEP EMOPK(OSMSIA 
21109131 194A60 A > 


Discussed in EML, §§28 and 29. The first line is Eteocretan and ends 


with IHIA (cf. Hebrew n»n? "it will be") corresponding to the final 
Greek word TENOITO "let there be". 
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Figure 4 
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072 2 d^ s 
ín A HEA EA 
(LR AE PAPI 
YEN TA šA T F $ E % 
/7ZNNAÀ Z IPOYk AE2 

ZP EP m HA MA P $ 
(EIPEB DIN S AAN 


Figure 5 


THE THIRD PRAISOS TEXT 


Discussed in EML, 839. 
Especially noteworthy is 

NAE IPO Y KA EX "the 
people of his city and 

every (other) man" in line 6. 
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Figure 6 


THE PSYCHRO TEXT 





Discussed in EML, S45. Updated and fully interpreted in the present 
article. 





Discussed in EML, S115. Updated and fully interpreted in the present 


article. 
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Figure 8 
HT 86:a:1-2, b:1-2 


STE ES 


ku-ni-su “emmer wheat" 
followed by 
WHEAT determinative ( P) 


Discussed in EML, §116. 


Figure 9 





Discussed in EML, §117. Note that the six entries in lines 3-5 are 
each followed by a vertical line (= the numeral "1") and are summed 
up at the end by ku-Zo "all" = "total" followed by six vertical lines 
(= Be), 
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Figure 10 


ON LIBATION BOWL FROM APODOULOU (1,14) 


ap 


Discussed in EML, S121. Note the conjunction u "and" connecting two 
verbs beginning with ya-: ya-ta-no-x u ya-l ] "he donated 
it and [ T 


Figure 11 


ON MAGIC CUP FROM KNOSSOS (II,2) 


HEE wv Tt Gi 


WR RN 


Discussed in ZML, 88119, 156. The opening word a-ga-nu means 
in a number of Semitic languages including Aramaic. In the cuneiform 
Aramaic incantation from Uruk, this word is used in a magical context. 


cup 
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Figure 12 


| E | 
Zt HT a AYL u 
Te AM DS ER 


Discussed in EML, 8122. Note ta-nu-a-ti ya-sa-sa-la-ma-na "I set up 
this votive offering". 


Figure 13 


ON WINE PITHOS FROM KNOSSOS (IL,3) 


pe 


Discussed in EML, 8123. The solitary word is ya-ne "wine". - 
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Figure 14 


ON LIBATION TABLE FROM PALAIKASTRO (I,3) 





Discussed in EML, §§125, 161. The last signs preserved (on the reader's 
right) are: Ze ya-sa-[ ], probably to be restored Ze ya-sa- 
[sa-la-mx] "for a votive offering". 
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Figure 15 


PARTIAL GRID OF THE MINOAN SYLLABARY 


T 
Rf T PUDE 
eS TTE 


mu +“ (or) Ts 





THE PHAISTOS DISK, AGAIN? 


BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 
Lincoln University, Emeritus 


The rash of recent articles on the Phaistos Disk has made that 
still unique document Hittite, Northwest Semitic, Atlantean, an astro- 
logical text, along with other interpretations, none worthy of serious 
comment. If anything, these fortify the statement I made some twenty 
years ago, that all attempts are "fraught with peril to the author's 
reputation" and almost automatically place that author within the luna- 
tic fringe. Ever since my publications! I have deliberately kept aloof 
from further pronouncements in print, not from the arrogant assumption 
that mine was the last and definitive word, but rather from the hope 
that more material might come to light, to prove or disprove my thesis. 
This has not yet happened, but the spate of current absurdities compels 
me to reexamine and restate my methods and still tentative conclusions. 
This is primarily an exercise in methodology. I am, of course, aware 
that no solutions, suggestions, interpretations, or decipherments can 
really prove valid until tested by fresh material. 

Speculation on the provenience of the disk has ranged from North 
Africa through the Mediterranean and Asia Minor to the Caucasus. But 
whether it is archaeologically intrusive is of little significance. 


l'"The Phaistos Disk", JNES XVIII/2 (April, 1959), pp. 105-12; "The 
Phaistos Disk II", JNES XVIII/3 (July, 1959), pp. 222-26; "Notes and 
Afterthoughts on the Phaistos Disk Solution", JNES XVIII/3 (July, 1959), 
pp. 227-28. 
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The intrusive presence of an Egyptian scarab in a Greek site, or of a 
Mohenjo-Daro seal in a Sumerian site can be equated with identifiable 
cultures. But here is a carefully inscribed piece of clay, found in a 
Minoan milieu alongside of clay tablets written in the script dubbed 
Linear A by Evans. It cannot be equated with any other culture of the 
ancient world, and its Cretan provenience (which I originally assumed) 
remains a strong likelihood, even if not essential to the problem. The 
Significant factor is that this comparatively long inscription, obvious- 
ly not a rations record or tax receipt, was intended for use in Crete. 
It is this factor which can link its writing with other Cretan scripts. 

Now, how do we attack a problem of this kind? Especially when the 
classical approach, bibliography, is all but worthless? It has become 
canonical that when both the script and the language of a text are un- 
known, a decipherment or solution is hopeless. Better stated, perhaps, 
would be the thesis that solution is hopeless where there is no frame 
of reference or point of departure. Both these elements I propose to 
establish. 

We can settle, once for all, the direction of writing on the disk. 
We have here the unchallenged fact that the inscription has been im- 
pressed with 45 different stamps or dies. Suppose you had a set of rub- 
ber stamps for the purpose, say, of printing your name and address, or 
a menu, or a roster, or the like. You stamp one letter, then alongside 
it another, then another and another. Then, through haste, or careless- 
ness, or lack of space, you stamp one letter on part of another. Which 
comes first? The understamp or the overstamp? Obviously the under- 
stamp. We have no less than six clear instances of overstamping (Face 
A 5, 17, 20, 26, 29; Face B 28). Indeed, the last instance almost obli- 
terates the understamp. There can be no question but that the direc- 
tion of writing on the surface of the disk is from right to left, outer 
coil to inner coil. This is so patently visible as to require no fur- 
ther comment, although most of the current "solutions" read from the in- 
ner coil to the outer. And yet, we have the curious reinforcement that, 
at the beginning of both faces of the disk, the ancient scribe etched 
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in four vertical circles Š » precisely as does the indicator of many 
text beginnings in Cypro-Minoan seals and texts. But whatever we do 
know about Cypro-Minoan writing, it is that its direction is from left 
to right. Again, the solution leaps to the eye. We have here a matrix 
for imprinting its text which, by mirror writing, then emerges as left 
to right, a matrix of moveable type, perhaps for the first time in his- 
tory.* That the matrix process is not unique is evidenced by the cylin- 
der and stamp seals of the ancient (and contemporary) world, all, in 
effect, matrices for the imprinting of a text. 

The text has been rearranged, mirror writing, in linear form (see 
fig. 1), and the two sides or faces arbitrarily labeled A and B. There 
are 241 readable signs. Numbering these in the order of their occur- 
rence, we emerge with 45 different signs (see fig. 2). Too many for a 
true alphabet and far too few for a Mesopotamian or Egyptian type syl- 
labary, we must be dealing with a Cypro-Minoan type syllabary of con- 
sonants plus vowels. Since the direction of the writing has been incon- 
trovertibly resolved, we can take advantage of the group dividers in- 
serted by the ancient scribe (printer) and exploit this circumstance 
by establishing the initial, medial and final positions of each sign 
(see fig. 2). 

If we know anything at all of Cypro-Minoan writing, it is this. 
While ideograms (logograms) do occur, they are associated only with 
numbers, never with phonetics (as, e.g., Hitt. DINGIR-LIM-1&8). Thus, 
our helmeted warrior (no. 1, fig. 2) is neither an ideogram nor a deter- 
minative. The sign occurs 19 times (highest frequency for this text), 


2Duhoux, Le Disque de Phaestos, Louvain, 1977, p. 31: "Schwartz a 
supposé que le disque était une matrice... Le raisonment serait impéc- 
cable si le disque était vraiment une matrice, mais ce ne semble juste- 
ment pas être le cas, à cause de sa surface irrégulière, de sa dizaine 
de corrections, dont certaines ont été maladroitment effectuées, et de 
l'inégalité d'impression de ces signes. L'idée ne peut donc pas étre 
retenue". Duhoux forgets, or perhaps does not realize, that precisely 
the same exceptions (irregularity, corrections, alignment) would apply 
to the unquestioned use of such matrices as the Mesopotamian cylinder 
and stamp seals. 
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and always in initial position. In Linear A there is just one sign of 
highest frequency restricted to initial position, and in Linear B that 
same sign is preponderantly in initial position, the sign Eh . Varia- 
tions of this sign actually appear as "T*. This represents to me a 
linear continuation of the pictograph, not the double-axe continuant 
elsewhere suggested. Fig. 3 shows the frequency curves of our crested 
warrior and HA to be a virtual overlay. It is, therefore, safe to as- 
sume that the disk sign has the same phonetic value of the linear con- 
tinuants, the value a. 

Here, then, is both a frame of reference and point of departure. 
The frame is Cypro-Minoan writing; the point of departure is the equa- 
tion of our crested warrior with Hi. Now, in a cryptanalytic problem 
a single sure entry breaks the code. This does not mean that the code 
can be read; but the problem becomes one of decipherment. The disk is 
not a cryptanalytic problem, since the ancient scribe (printer) was 
careful to indicate the beginnings and ends of groups, as well as the 
beginning of the text itself. But the methods of cryptanalysis, par- 
ticularly frequency counts and distribution curves, can be exploited 
for this type of problem, even as Ventris did for Linear B. So, our 
single sure entry does not mean that we can proceed to decipher the 
inscription, nor does it tell us in what language the text was written. 
But it does mean that a genetic relationship exists between the script 
of the disk and that of the linear tablets. Let us, therefore, review 
the top frequencies of the signs on the disk and those of Linear B and 
A. 


Phaistos Disk Linear B Linear A 
is 19-0-0 = 19 a 440-33-23 = 496 na 4-13-28 = 45 
10. 4-6-8 = 18 ro 12-189-271 = 472 da 24-12-9 = 45 
P 0-13-4 = 17 yo 5-106-359 = 470 no 19-9-16 = 44 
14. 5-8-2 = 15 ra 63-274-55 = 392 a 43-0-0 = 43 
5. 0-7-5 = 12 e 276-73-39 = 388 ti 6-13-23 = 42 
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1-3-7 = 11 to 51-139-184 = 374 re 5-12-22 = 39 

8-3-0 = 11 te 63-221-75 = 359 ta 9-13-17 = 39 
20. 0-4-7 = 11 ta 62-196-85 = 343 ra 4-14-20 = 38 
24. 1-9-1 = 11 ya 16-149-173 = 338 kt 16-8-13 = 37 
28. 0-4-3 = 7 re 34-258-42 = 334 ya 10-9-17 = 36 
>> 2-3-1 = 6 ko 110-133-82 = 325 ka 23-6-6 = 35 

1-4-1 = 6 u 40-152-119 = 311 sa 21-5-8 = 34 
7. 0-5-1 = 6 o 165-48-96 = 309 ru 8-9-16 = 33 
I 1-5-0= 6 ka 125-138-39 = 302 ku 15-12-5 = 32 
13; 2-1-3 = 6 Yt 22-256-13 = 291 du 11-11-9 = 31 
19: 0-3-3 = 6 ke 84-164-24 = 272 ma 13-6-10 = 29 
36. 4-1-0 = 5 we 32-126-109 = 267 ne 9-7-13 = 29 
16. 0-1-4 = 5 no 8-85-151 = 244 tu 10-4-14 = 28 
18. 2-3-0 = 5 t 83-103-35 = 221 di 11-8-9 = 28 


But before we begin to compare frequencies, let us examine some 
of the other direct continuants from pictograph to linear signs. Thus, 
for example, the linear sign wa = (variant ) has been derived 
from a house or granary; our no. 6 is actually such a structure, and 
comparing the frequencies and distribution curve in fig. 3, we have 
another virtual overlay. The same is true for x (fig tree) and our 
no. 43; the hand or cestus uN and our no. 16; the we @ and our no. 

19. Furthermore, the linear continuant of ge e from our shield, no. 
2; ku Qu (flying bird) and our no. 18; ru (crocus) and our no. 

26 all leap to the eye. This is also unquestionably true for signs 

of rare occurrence in both scripts: linear Go is exactly the same as 
our no. 40 (both Ww ); as are also rå 9) and our no. 9. Coincidence 
can safely be ruled out and the genetic relationship between the scripts 
is confirmed. 

With which of the linear scripts is the language of the disk to be 
equated? There is, of course, no immediate compulsion to associate it 
with the language of either A or B or any other. Without regard, there- 
fore, for the language of the disk inscription, let us see whether fur- 
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ther equations can be evolved between the linear values and the signs 
of the disk. 

Consulting figs. 2 and 3, it will be noted that our no. 10, the 
second highest frequency on the disk, has a distribution of 4-6-8 = 18. 
Only the linear value + to fits this distribution curve among the 
high-frequency signs of the disk; let us therefore assign the value Zo 
to our no. 10. Our no. 8 has a distribution of 8-3-0 = 11. On Face A 
4 of the disk (fig. 1) we have initial reduplication of the sign; on 
Face B 21 and B 26 this sign occurs in a sequence of four signs pre- 
ceded by sign no. 36, whereas the same sequence without no. 36 occurs 
on Face B 18. Sign no. 36 can thus be considered a syntactic or mor- 
phological element in this sequence. In other words, except for the 
instance of initial reduplication on A 4, sign no. 8 stands in initial 
position, like sign no. 1, our initial entry. Its high frequency and 
position guarantee the phonetic nature of the sign as a vowel. Equa- 
tion of the sign with Linear B e yields still another overlay (see fig. 
3). 

An entire group is now readable. The syllabary thus far developed 
gives a reading for Face A 3 and B 20 of e-ra-to. But this is identi- 
cal with the name of one of the nine towns in the Linear B Mycenaean 
texts! Dramatic support of this reading comes from the group immedi- 
ately preceding the town name, A 2 wa-7-ge. The -qe, of course, is 
the familiar Indo-European enclitic connective "and", cf. Lat. -que, 
Skt. -ca, etc. No. 7 suggests the linear continuant tu, and Face A 
2, 3 now reads wa-tu-ge e-ra-to (plus thorn). But wa-tu /wastu/ also 
appears in the Linear B Mycenaean texts as the equivalent of Gk. dotv 
(Féoro) and the two groups translate to "and the town Erato". 

The question of language already seems to answer itself. A town 
name by itself may be inconclusive, but when associated with a common 
Indo-European enclitic and a pre-Homeric Greek word, the presumption 
of identification with the language of Linear B mounts appreciably. 

To continue. Sign no. 4 has a distribution of 1-3-7 = 11. Of 
the top Linear B frequencies only + ro meets the distribution require- 
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ments. It will again be noted that the linear sign can easily be a 
modification or conventionalization of the pictograph (see fig. 2). 
Further matching of frequencies and distribution curves, with and/or 
without consideration of linear continuants of pictographs, yield the 
equations of no. 14 = ka & , no. 24 = ri R „no. 43 = nt x , no. 
17 = de WP , no. 31 = se pu ; 

Of the disk high-frequency signs only nos. 5 and 20 are still 
unresolved, the former with a distribution of 0-7-5 = 12, the latter 
with 0-4-7 = 11. Face A 2 reads wa-tu-ge "and the town" with which 
Face B 10 to wa-tu-20 is certainly to be equated. So, too, Face A 9 
and 25 ku-we-20 beside ku-we-ge, Face A 6 and B 2 ka-ra-to-ge beside 
ka-ra-to-20, and finally Face B 5 and 13 where ge and 20 again alter- 
nate in final position. It is clear that the two signs are syntac- 
tically equivalent in this position and that 20 is also, therefore, 
an eclitic connective. It is possible, of course, that the two signs 
are homophones of the same phonetic value, but the linear variants of 
te argue for a linear continuant from the pictograph. Furthermore, 
Linear B Mycenaean has an enclitic -de (cf. Ventris-Chadwick, first 
ed., p. 47) which, with -ge, is the only other enclitic connective so 
far determined in that language. The phonetic value te/de will there- 
fore be assigned to no. 20. 

The highest Linear B frequency with which no. 5 can be equated is 
yo D . While at first glance the final-position frequencies of the 
disk and linear signs are at variance, it must be remembered that the 
linear texts are almost exclusively inventories, and these exhibit a 
disproportionately high incidence of words in the genitive singular, 
< IE *-syo. Comparison of initial and medial frequencies establish 
the equation no. 5 = yo. 

Three medium-frequency signs still lend themselves to similar 
analysis. The distribution patterns of signs 3, 17, and 31 equate 
themselves with Linear B M ma , W de, and pu se respectively. No. 
17 (the bare-breasted woman in profile) is particularly noteworthy 
because the linear continuant is also used as a logograin for "woman". 
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The linear development of se from the pictograph is also highly prob- 
able. Finally, linear mu Y: is readily derived from a ram's head, 
with which, of course, cf. sign no. 45. 

Of the 45 signs on the disk, the following are now identified: 

l a, 2 qe, 3 ma, 4 ro, 5 yo, 6 wa, 7 tu, 8 e, 9 ra, 10 to, 14 ka, 16 
no, 17 de, 18 ku, 19 ve, 20 te, 24 rt, 31 se, 40 ta, 43 nt, 45 mu. 

The time has now come to test these values and to see whether 
any additional values accrue from the text. The first two groups on 
Face A read a-ge ma-ro-yo (plus thorn) wa-tu-ge followed by the town 
name e-ra-to (plus thorn) followed by the fourth group e-e-11. The 
first group, followed as it is by wa-tu-ge "and the town", is also 
clearly a place name (a-ge will shortly be discussed), followed by 
another place name. Sign no. 11 recalls linear variants of st; 
giving a reading for the fourth group e-e-si. But this is precisely 
the present third plural of the verb "to be" established by Ventris- 
Chadwick for Mycenaean. A plural verb for a compound subject! The 
phonetic value of the sign is dramatically verified by comparison of 
Face B 3 with B 29, where the sign alternates with se, e.g. a-se-ri- 
à(s) beside e-si-ri-a (on ¿£ see below). 

Face A 14 repeated A 20 reads a-ka-28-29-ri-yo. The Mycenaean 
place name d-ka-d-ki-ri-yo leaps to the eye and gives us two more 
values, 28 = å and 29 = ki. It will be noted, incidentally, that 
despite the paucity of the Phaistos Disk syllabary, homophones cannot 
be avoided. These (following the standard practice in cuneiform and 
other syllabaries) will be recorded with an acute accent for a second 
homophonic occurrence and by a grave, if needed, for a third. Thus 
the alternation of signs 8 and 13 on Face B 5 and B 13 leads to the 
establishment of no. 13 = é. 

We must now digress to discuss the two signs a-ge, occurring 13 
times. The question may very properly be raised: does this not dis- 
tort the frequency analysis of sign no. 1, the crested warrior, the 
initial entry into the code of the disk? If we were to count all 13 
occurrences of the group as one, we would be left with a total frequen- 
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cy for sign no. 1 of 8, still a high Phaistos Disk frequency. Even 
more significant, however, is the fact that the distribution curve 
remains completely unchanged. The frequency analysis, therefore, re- 
mains unaffected and the phonetic value of the signs is valid. What 
does remain is the meaning of a-ge. Since in every instance it occurs 
before or refers to a place name, the context meaning can be equated 
with Myc. a-ke-e "sacred precinct" (see Ventris-Chadwick, Ist ed., p. 
386 and note the reference to Hesychius), hence indicating the kind 
of place to which reference is made. By the time of our text this col- 
location seems to have already sunk to little more than prothetic sig- 
nificance, like, e.g., St. John. I therefore propose to translate the 
term as "sacred place" or "precinct". 

It has already been noted that no. 36 is present on Face B 21 and 
B 26 as against Face B 18. Interpretation as a connective fits all oc- 
currences of the sign on this tablet; Face B 1 a-qe 86 tu-to (the lat- 
ter, of course, = Gk. totto) "a precinct is this (town) also"; Face B 4, 
86 á-ka (the place name is again known from the Mycenaean texts); Face 
B 9, 36 se-42-4 "and Se---a", another place name in a sequence. The 
value ke will thus be assigned to no. 36, cf. Gk. nal. No. 25 (roset- 
ta) appears on Face B 12 ka-d-25-ro as a. descriptive epithet of a pre- 
cinct after the phrase to wa-tu-te a-we-ni-tu "and the town Awenitu 
(is) ----", in B 10-11. Gk. xo9apóv leaps to the eye as a peculiarly 
appropriate description of a sacred place, and the value ta will accor- 
dingly be assigned to no. 25. Contrasted with the town Awenitu is the 
town Ewa(wa)ki on Face B 13, cf. B 5 (the value k£ for no. 38 is guaran- 
teed by the linear stylized pitcher X^. The repetition of va on 
Face B 13 may well be a scribal (printer's) error. Face B 10 through 
14 can now be translated "and the town Awenitu is pure, (but) Ewaki 
is 39-33-yo". The contrast of "pure" and "impure" readily suggests 
itself. From this semantic concept we suggest that the word here may 
be mi-ya-yo from the root seen in Gk. pratvw "stain, defile" and uror- 
povés literally "stained with murder". From this reading we obtain the 
value ya for no. 33 and mi for no. 39. 
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We now arrive at a grid (see fig. 4) and syllabary of some 40 
signs. All of this began with the general premise that the disk is 
Cretan, or intended for Cretan usage, hence that its script could be 
Cypro-Minoan, and that Cypro-Minoan writing forms a continuum from 
pictograph to linear; extension of that premise to the general Cypro- 
Minoan area is highly probable. Three procedures, often concurrent, 
have entered our analysis: (1) Direct continuation, recognizable as 
such, from pictograph to linear; (2) comparison of frequencies, and 
more significantly, the frequency or distribution curves; and (3) con- 
text, this latter not only to test the validity of the values assigned 
to the signs, but also to recover additional values. Since the text 
is comparatively brief and the system of writing still unique, exclu- 
Sive reliance upon steps 1 and/or 2 would be suspect. When, however, 
either or both are confirmed by 3 (context), then and then only cana 
possible decipherment be hoped for. 

Two necessary digressions before proceeding to that attempted 
decipherment. The first is phonological. In the vocalism, like Myce- 
naean, the e syllables can be read as à and vice versa; note especially 
the alternation of se and si above. The same must be true of u and o 
syllables.? No orthographic distinction is made between r and Z or 
between voiced and voiceless stops, again in common with the Mycenaean; 
but signs 2 and 17 will be recorded as qe and de respectively, espe- 
cially since in the dental series Linear B does make that apparent dis- 
tinction. 

Secondly, the thorn occurs 16 times (Face A 1, 2, 15, 16, 19, 21, 
22, 27; Face B 3, 6, 18, 20, 21, 24, 26, 30). Comparisons have been 
drawn with the Hieroglyphic Hittite (Luwian) thorn and the Devanagari 
virama. But aside from the purely physical resemblance these compari- 
sons are invalid, since the Phaistos Disk thorn is restricted to final 
position, whereas the other two can occur in any position. But on Face 


Note A 11 : A 13, ro-me : ru-mé. 
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A 16, 19, and 22 we have the familiar Indo-European relative pronoun" 
in the nominative, and we can transcribe the Phaistos Disk thorn as a 
generalized (perhaps not even pronounced) final s or (s). 

We can, at least partially, read the inscription as: 


A 1. a-ge ma-ro-yo(s) / 2. va-tu-qe / 3. e-ra-to(s) / 4. e-e-si / 
5. a-qe wo-tu-é / 6. ka-ra-to-ge | 7. ka-15-no / 8. a-qe de-uo-U 3 
/ 9. ku-we-te / 10. a-qe me-sa-te / 11. ro-me tu-to / 12. a-qe 
pi-ri-ta / 13. ru-mé / 14. a-ka-á-ki-ri-yo / 15. 30-ro(s) / 16. 
a-qe ku-we(s) / 17. a-qe ka-ka-te-se-32 | 18. é-ri / 19. a-ge 
ku-we(s) / 20. a-ka-d-ki-ri-yo / 21. 30-ro(s) / 22. a-qe ku-we(s) 
/ 23. a-qe ka-ya-pi-yo-ka / 24. de-yo-pe-sa / 25. ku-we-ge / 26. 
a-qe ma-ro / 27. ri-sa-te(s) / 28. ki-rt-ta / 29. a-qe ka-ka-te- 
se-32 / 30. ma-ro / 31. ki-rt-ta. 


B 1. a-ge ke tu-to | 2. ka-ra-to-te | 3. a-se-ri-a(s) / ^. ke á-ka 
/ 5. é-wa-kt-ge | 6. mi-ri-yo-täls) / 7. ma-ro-ru-é | 8. 41-to-ma- 
ro-yo | 9. ke se-42-4 | 10. to wa-tu-te / 11. a-we-ni-tu / 12. 
ka-ä-ta-ro | 13. e-wa-wa-ki-te / 14. mi-ya-yo / 15. e-é-ro / 16. 
de-te pi-ru-é | 17. a-ti-ka-ro | 18. e-ni-to-no(s) / 19. e-no-ma / 
20. e-ra-to(s) / 21. ke e-ni-to-no(s) / 22. ka-si-ri-á | 23. to- 
yo-te / 24. to-ra-to(s) / 25. to-rt-yo-wa / 26. ke e-ni-to-no(s) / 
27. ti-mu-ru-yo-to | 28. a-de te-ri-to | 29. e-si-ri-à | 30. ra- 
to(s). 


And the suggested partial translation: 


“The form of the relative pronoun ku-we(s) is certainly not Clas- 
sical Greek, but neither is the undoubted enclitic -ge. The relative 
pronoun in Mycenaean has not yet been determined (cf. the discussion of 
the possibility of a relative from IE *yo- in Villborg, A Tentative 
Grammar of Mycenaean Greek, Gôteborg, 1960, pp. 101 and 125. What I 
am suggesting is that the Phaistos Disk dialect had a relative from IE 
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The precinct Maroyo and the town Erato are true precincts. And 
potent is Ka--no, a precinct of Zeus( ). And which (is) the pre- 
cinct Mesate, for pestilence (is) this. The precinct Philista is 
for pestilence. Akaakiriyo (is) ---. The precinct which (is) the 
precinct Khalkathese-- (is) for Hera. The precinct which (is) 
Akaakiriyo (is) ---. The precinct which (is) the precinct of Ka- 
yapi-district (is) a divine sight. And the precinct which (is) 
Maro (is) less (?) choice, (while) the precinct Khalkathese-- (is) 
more choice. 


A precinct (is) this (town) also. And potent (are) Aseria and Aka 
and Ewaki, Miriyota, Maroruwe, --tomaroyo, and Se--a. And this 
town Awenitu (is) pure, but? Ewaki (is) polluted. The temple situ- 
ated opposite Pirue is Enitono by name. (There are three temples) 
Erato, and Enitono, and AlEsiria.® And this very Erato (is). for 
bull rites; and Enitono (is) for appeasement; and for freedom from 
care, the third (is) gay Esiria. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


The Phaistos Disk is Cretan, and/or intended as a Baedecker's 
Guide to some of the holy places in Crete. 

The Phaistos Disk is a matrix of movable type for imprinting its 
text. 

The Phaistos Disk is very probably the precursor of the Cypro- 
Minoan linear scripts. 

The language of the Phaistos Disk is Mycenaean Greek. 

The interpretation suggested here will prove valid only when and 
if additional material is unearthed. 


kqAi- like Latin and Hittite (cf. Sturtevant, "Relatives in Indo-Euro- 


pean and Hittite", in Hatfield, Leopold, and Zieglschmid, eds., Curme 
E of Linguistic Studies, Baltimore, 1930, particularly pp. 148-49). 


“This -te alone of the four occurrences (A 9, B 2, B 10, B 13) 


seems to serve an adversative function. 


Ske + Asiria (cf. B 3) or Esiria (cf. B 29), realized in sandhi 


as Kastrta and hence written syllabically ka-si-rt-d. 
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Figure 2: LIST OF SIGNS AND FREQUENCIES 
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Figure 3: COMPARISON OF PD AND LINEAR B FREQUENCIES 
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SECTION VI 


VARIA 


LA SCOMPARSA DEL "PASSATO REMOTO" 
IN ROMANZO E IN TEDESCO 


GIULIANO BONFANTE 
Roma, Italta 


Da tempo si discute della scomparsa del passato sémplice (ich Lieb- 
te) nel tedesco meridionale, sostituito dal passato composto (ich habe 
geliebt). L'area di questo fenómeno é cosi descritta da I. Dal, 1960: 
1: "Der Schwund hat das ganze Oberdeutsche, den Süden des Rhein-Frän- 
kischen und das Ostfrankische bis auf die nórdlichste Teile betroffen". 
Cfr. anche Meillet (1926:151 s.) il quale osserva che anche a Breslavia, 
in Slesia, l'uso del passato sémplice é raro. Esso dunque comprende, 
Slesia a parte, l'Alsazia, la Lorena tedesca, la Germania meridionale 
(Baviera, Württemberg ecc. ecc.), l'Austria, dove si à solo var, e la 
Svizzera. La cosa comincia intorno al 1537, sembra (Dal, p. 3). Ma il 
fenómeno é piü esteso che il Meillet non pensi: non solo esso é pene- 
trato (in parte) in romancio, in Iugoslavia e in Romania (Meillet 1926: 
151, 153), certo dall'Austria, ma (dimentica il Meillet) esso ë comune 
in tutta l'Italia settentrionale a cominciare dal sécolo XIV e invade 
in parte la Toscana settentrionale (v. AIS e cfr. Rohlfs 1968:312, 1969: 
45 s.). Nella Francia settentrionale il "passato remoto" é scomparso 
quasi del tutto, e vive solo nella Francia occitànica: anche il franco- 
canadese, che pure é arcaico (XVII sécolo [cfr. Tagliavini 1959, n. 
154]) lo ignora (Meillet, p. 150 s.): certo agl'inizii del XIX sécolo 
in Francia era morente (Meillet, ibidem); ma la sua scomparsa dalla lin- 
gua parlata ë molto piü antica, come ë provato p. es. dal fatto che il 
francese del Cànada non lo conosce (Meillet, p. 151). 

Come causa della scomparsa in tedesco (a cui si limitano, erronea- 
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mente, gli studiosi tedeschi) ë stata avanzata dal Reis (Dal, p. 1) 

una teoria di purissima acqua neogrammätica, che è stata purtroppo 
approvata da altri studiosi, e anche nientemeno che dal Behaghel (Dal, 
p. 2): il passato sémplice sarebbe sparito per motivi puramente "fo- 
nétici", perché con l'indebolimento e la scomparsa dell'e atono di síl- 
laba finale in tedesco le forme del passato come spielt(e), Lliebt(e) 
venivano a coincidere cone quelle del presente spielt, liebt. Tale 
tesi ë respinta anche dal Dal: "Die in den Mundarten vorhandenen Sys- 
teme machen es also offenbar daß der Grund des Präteritumschwundes 
nicht darin zu suchen ist, daB das Dentalsuffix unfahig wurde, katego- 
riale Unterscheidung auszudrücken" (Dal, p. 5). Questa ë la conclu- 
sione del Dal dopo un esame accurato di tutti i dialetti tedeschi meri- 
dionali. La tesi ricorda quella (egualmente assurda) che la pérdita 
della declinazione romanza (lind, Lündm, lina) sarebbe dovuta alla 
scomparsa dell'm finale e della quantità (nom. Zina: abl. Zina). 
Quando invece ë assolutamente evidente che, se una lingua à spiritual- 
mente bisogno di un caso o di un tempo, se lo ricrea sempre facilmente 
con nuovi elementi, che trova sempre: del che é facile trovare esem- 
pii p. es. in russo o ancor piü chiaramente in tocario: dove la decli- 


~ 


nazione i.e. dal punto di vista formale ë quasi totalmente scomparsa, 


Ki 


ma ë sostituita da desinenze nuove, che con l'i.e. non anno quasi mai 
a che fare: cfr. p. es. Krause-Thomas, I, 1960:139, dove leggo: 


tocario B tocario A 
singolare 
nominativo nem wram 
strumentale Saw wramyo 
perlativo nemtsa wrama 
genitivo ñemantse wramis 
plurale 
nominativo nemna wramäm 
strumentale Eee wramänyo 
perlativo nemnasa wramna 


genitivo fiemnamts wramnis 
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(Il "perlativo" [Krause-Thomas, I, p. 85] cümula di régola le funzioni 
di strumentale e di locativo. E proprio del solo tocario [A e B] sia 
per la forma sia per la funzione.) 

Ben pochi di questi casi possono èssere di origine i.e.: il toca- 
rio, dopo aver perduto i casi i.e., se n'è fabbricati di nuovi. La co- 
sa non ë del resto inconsueta. L'italiano e le lingue romanze, dopo 
aver perduto il futuro latino (cantabit, timébit, leget, audiet) se 
n'8 constuito uno nuovo con la fusione di cantare + habet (romeno can- 
tare + uolt), cfr. Bonfante 1973:219 ss. E potrei continuare. Le lin- 
gue dunque pérdono certe forme, poi se ne péntono, e le ricostruiscono 
con materiali nuovi: cosi e per il futuro romanzo, e per lo stesso 
tipo d eantato (er hat gesungen) che à sostituito il perfetto greco (e, 
se vogliamo, il cosiddetto "perfetto lógico" latino). Inütile dire che 
il gótico non conosce il passato composto. Non ë quindi ammissibile 
neanche la teoría del Dal summenzionato, il quale pretende che ich 
sptelte abbia perduto il senso di passato perché e diventato un irre- 
ale (cfr. il fr. st j'avais...). Se il tedesco meridionale aveva bi- 
sogno di un "irreale", se ne poteva fabbricare uno ex novo come à fatto 
p. es. l'italiano: cantare + habuit > canterebbe, che in latino non 
esisteva. Dunque anche la tesi del Dal ë di puro stampo neogrammätico. 

Per conto mio dunque, da un punto di vista neolinguistico, la for- 
ma à eantato usata come aoristo, nata forse in Francia, si e poi diffu- 
sa nella Germania meridionale, in Svizzera, in Austria, nell'Italia 
settentrionale, e à lanciato punte in Toscana, in Iugoslavia e in Roma- 
nia. Resta il problema cronológico: la forma di passato composto in 
sostituzione del passato sémplice ë attestata, almeno nei suoi inizii, 
prima nell'Italia settentrionale che altrove. E nulla vieta che sia 
nata proprio qui. Ma la cronología dei testi ë spesso fallace: una 
forma puð vivere per sécoli nella lingua parlata, e non apparire mai 
nella lingua scritta. Cosi p. es. il basco si parlava certo in Aqui- 
tania ai tempi di Giulio Césare, mentre le prime (scarsíssime) testi- 
monianze del basco si ànno vicino al Mille (Tovar 1950:11)!; lo stesso 


dicasi per l'albanese; ma anche l'italiano e il francese fürono parlati 
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certo molto prima del IX sécolo, quando appare una brevissima inscri- 
zione italiana in una chiesa di Roma, e in Francia i Giuramenti di 
Strasburgo del1'842, come credo di aver dimostrato (Bonfante 1968:21 
$55 s 

Per lunghi sécoli dunque si ë parlato in basco e scritto in latino 
(o in ispagnolo). Perció anche la sostituzione del passato composto al 
passato semplice puð éssere molto antica (e a priori sembra più probabi- 
le assai, per quest'época, un influsso francese in Germania e in Italia 
anziche l'inverso). Ma quale che sia il centro di diffusione, mi sembra 
chiaro che in Francia, in Germania e in Italia si tratti di un fenómeno 
ünico. 

Dunque con il método idealistico-neolinguistico moltissimi proble- 
mi tróvano la loro soluzione; con il método materialista-neogrammätico, 
ben pochi o nessuno. 


l'Textos de una cierta extensión se hallan en Lucio Marineo Sículo 
(1533), en 1a continuación de la Celestina por Gaspar Gómez (1536), en 


Rabelais (1543)". La letteratura basca vera e propria comincia nel 
1545 (Tovar, p. 12). 
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PRINCIPLES OF STYLISTIC ANALYSIS” 


GIORGIO BUCCELLATI 
Untverstty of California, Los Angeles 


1. INTRODUCTION: 


It is a standard joke among archaeologists that whatever remains 
functionally unexplained in a given assemblage of material culture 
comes to be called, and considered, "cultic". Much the same could be 
said, on the formal level, of the way the term "style" is often used. 
At its vaguest, style is conceived as some sort of limbo to which any- 
thing formally bizarre in culture may be relegated. Only too often 
style is thus a negative common denominator, applicable to anything 
which strays from the general understanding of established formal pat- 
terns. This derives in part from what I feel is a mistake even in the 
more sophisticated approaches to the question: style is essentially 
considered to belong to the level of synchronic analysis. Envisaged 
within a broader system of binary oppositions, style is then considered 
to be a node parallel to such other nodes as morphology and syntax (in 
linguistics) or technique and function (in artifactual analysis). The 
concept of style described in this paper is just the opposite: style 
is not a synchronie notion. Building on this presupposition, style 


*This paper owes much to a seminar on style in archaeology which 
was offered jointly by James R. Sackett and the present writer at UCLA 
in 1974. Some of Sackett's ideas, which influenced the formulation 
presented here, are now found in Sackett 1977 and forthcoming. 
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will be described as a diachronic system, diachronic in the specific 
sense that it is neither synchronic nor historical. The system is pre- 
sented in terms of basic constituents, their distributional range and 
the factors which condition the various distributional possibilities. 
While the system is meant as applicable to style as such, i.e., with- 
out restriction to language, art, life-"styles" or any other single 
type of evidence, the typology and exemplification given here will be 
primarily linguistic (specifically Akkadian) and to some extent arti- 
factual (specifically, from the material culture of ancient Mesopotamia). 
It should be stressed, however, that the scope of the paper is theoret- 
ical and not documentary. 


2. THE SYSTEM: 
2.1. Definition: 


Style is considered here a system which may be analyzed (1) on dif- 
ferent levels (from its minimal constituent elements to clustering mech- 
anisms and the factors operative in clustering), (2) for different types 
of cultural assemblages (language, figurative arts, utilitarian arti- 
facts, etc.) and (3) for different segments of the cultural continuum 
(the works of a given author, a given period, a given area, etc.). In 
each case, style is considered as a purely diachronic and distributional 
category. It is defined as follows: a recurrent selection of relatively 


idiosynoratie features. 


SELECTION: This word is meant to be neutral with regard to the question 
of consciousness: we will simply establish patterns of cooccurrence as 
they are found in the text and as they can be ascribed to the initiative 
of the author, without concern as to whether the author was actively 
seeking to establish such patterns, or was even secondarily conscious 

of their presence. The question of active choice or secondary awareness 
belongs more properly to psychology than stylistics. 
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FEATURES: Either a single feature or a cluster of features may be the 
object of selection. A single morphological, syntactical or lexical 
item may be sufficiently distinctive to acquire a stylistic value -- 
thus, for instance in Akkadian the use of the terminative ending -tš 

in an adverbial function, the use of emphasis or the use of a "poetic" 
word. Clusters of features are even more distinctive, since they ex- 
hibit a higher degree of differentiation as a result of the higher num- 
ber of components: thus a formula may be considered as a lexical clus- 
ter, and be specific for a single author or textual assemblage. 


RECURRENT: For features to form a pattern, they have normally to be 
repeated within the same textual assemblage. Use of a single "poetic" 
word may be insufficient to determine a stylistic mode: only if words 
of this type are recurrent can such a mode be identified. Such a need 
for recurrence implies that style is an essentially diachronic category, 
since time, or a temporal sequence, is the key sorting criterion within 
an assemblage: repetition implies a staggering of phenomena along a 
given temporal axis. 


IDIOSYNCRATIC: The features are further identifiable on the basis of 
their distinctiveness within a given assemblage vis-a-vis other assem- 
blages. Use of a formula becomes distinctive for a given assemblage 
only insofar as it is not found, at least not with the same degree of 
frequency, in other assemblages. This too is an essentially diachronic 
category, since assemblages must by necessity be juxtaposed in time, 
and their comparison is rooted on precisely such a juxtaposition. 


2.2. Corollartes: 


A few additional comments are relevant here with regard to some of 
the notions advanced in the discussion. 


ASSEMBLAGE: The phenomenon of recurrence or repetition, assumed here 
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as central to the definition of style, requires that explicit boundaries 
be set for (1) the containment of repetition itself and (2) the contrast 
with areas outside the boundaries where the same repetition does not oc- 
cur. Such boundaries will vary, depending on the concerns and the modes 
of analysis, from a portion of a given text, to a complete text, to an 
author, a period, a genre, a culture. The term "(textual) assemblage" 
is used here as a neutral referent for any portion of the data base for 
which explicit boundaries are set. 


SELECTION (CHOICE) AND EQUIVALENCE: The term "selection" given in our 
definition of style has already been explained as referring to distri- 
butional cooccurrence rather than (necessarily) to conscious choice. 
While this restricted meaning applies rather rigidly to the scope of 

the present research, I do not mean to exclude the role which "choosing" 
in fact has in conditioning style. Rather, I wish to stress that selec- 
tion or choice, where it exists, is not one among stylistic equivalents, 
but rather one which precedes style. There are in fact no equivalences 
in terms of style, although there may be stylistic features which are 
equivalent in terms of other aspects of the situation. Freedom of 
choice, to the extent that it is present in a given situation, is ac- 
tually upstream of expression (and hence of style). The factors which 
condition a decision are many and are derived from a great variety of 
levels: style, itself a selection, is conditioned by non-stylistic 
factors, hence it is redundant to speak of a stylistic choice. If I 
want to buy a car, I have freedom of choice among various types of cars 
according to specific variables such as power, price, line, color, and 
if my color preference is white, I cannot say that white is equivalent 
to black in terms of color -- it is only equivalent in terms of, Say, 
price. Similarly, in linguistic style, we can speak of equivalents only 
if we specify the referential point of the equivalence; otherwise the 
notion of equivalence (and of the ensuing selection) remains so vague 

as to lack any true explanatory power. In any case, it is methodologi- 
cally indispensable to keep the levels of analysis separate, and to de- 
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scribe formal distributional patterns before suggesting reasons for 
their choice. In the case of literature, it may be said that an inte- 
gration of the levels of analysis (linguistic, compositional, psycho- 
logical, etc.) is properly the task of literary criticism. 


PARADIGM OF ALTERNANTS: Intrinsic to the notion of alternation is that 
there must be a range of alternants among which selection takes place. 
The alternants form a paradigm or matrix, where the vertical axis may 
be conceived as representing the constant elements within the alter- 
nants, and the horizontal axis the variables. Linguistic examples of 
this may be found below in 3.2.1, where Akkadian sets of syntactical 
and lexical alternants are given. Similarly, one may set up an arti- 
factual paradigm for, say, vessels, which might assume the configura- 
tion shown in Chart 1: 


constant variables 
generic relative | form v physical economic 
function size function properties | value 
















ring with : 
goblet | containment | small dde us: metal high 
one hand 
; ourin ith 
bottle |containment | medium P unco d clay 
one hand 
. ouring with : 
vase containment | large SR SEN clay medium 


This clarifies further the notion of equivalence just mentioned. The 
items are members of a single paradigm by virtue of the constant (in 
this respect they are identical), but they are different members of 
the paradigm by virtue of the variables (in this respect they are 
equivalent). 


DIACHRONIC VS. HISTORICAL: Given the prominent role held by the notion 
of diachrony in the definition of style which is employed here, it may 
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be in order to clarify certain aspects of this concept which are often 
not properly understood. As it was just pointed out in the explanation 
of the concept of "recurrence", a diachronic system is one in which the 
key component elements include time as a chief sorting criterion. In 
this view, the elements can only be seen as juxtaposed along a temporal 
axis, i.e., with a time interval intervening among them: a style ele- 
ment can be identified as such only because the contrast with other 
elements takes their reciprocal time interval into account. Notice 
that a synchronic system, too, is posited in a temporal framework 
(hence "synchronic" rather than "achronic"), except that in that case 
the ordering criteria for the system do not build on contrasting time 
intervals. Notice further that synchrony is also different from con- 
temporaneity, since contemporaneity is really a diachronic concept, 
meaning as it does a narrow segment of a temporal sequence. Notice 
finally that "diachronic" is also quite different from "historical", 
Since the latter refers to a comparison of systems, whereas the former 
is a constitutive criterion in the establishment of a system. Hence 
"historical stylistics" is not a redundant definition since it refers 
to the process of growth from one stylistic mode to another. 


STYLISTIC AND LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENT: It must be remarked by way of 
clarification that the definition of style given above specifically 
excludes the phenomenon of linguistic development. The difference may 
be explained as follows. On the one hand, stylistic development is 
based on the distribution of (1) idiosyncratic features as they can 

be found in (2) textual assemblages which are considered diachronically. 
Now idiosyncracy may be defined in terms of frequency (not only of pres- 
ence or absence) of a phenomenon; and a diachronic consideration does 
not exclude textual assemblages which are contemporary, since contem- 
poraneity is a diachronic consideration. On the other hand, linguistic 
development (1) depends on the recognition of patterns of presence or 
absence of phenomena and (2) the assemblage boundaries on which it is 
based are always coterminous with broad and specific geographic and 
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chronological boundaries. When, for example, there occurs in Middle 
Babylonian a phonological change /3t/ > /1t/, the phenomenon is total 
(not just a matter of frequency) and its textual distribution corre- 
sponds to a specific area (Southern Mesopotamia) and period (latter 
part of the second millennium). 


3. MINIMAL ELEMENTS: STYLISTIC FEATURES: 
8.1. Definition: 


It has already been stressed that no synchronic description of 
stylistic features is possible. That is to say, style is not composed 
of features which are contrasted to say, morphological or syntactical 
features: it is not as if emphasis or metaphors, for instance, are 
stylistic in the sense that the tenses of the verb are morphological, 
or subordination is syntactical. As already indicated, style is not 
a node in a binary opposition with morphology or syntax. Rather, it 
is a matrix which superimposes a specific diachronic grid over the 
synchronic data established (in linguistics) by morphology or syntax. 
Therefore, it is true to say that every single linguistic feature is 
potentially a feature within a system of linguistic stylistics, every 
compositional feature is potentially a feature within a system of com- 
positional stylistics, and so on: these features become stylistic the 
moment they are used in diachronic distributional patterns which are 
meaningful in contrasting two or more assemblages. In other words, 
every stylistic feature must first be described in terms of a synchronic 
system before its diachronic distribution (stylistic value) can be 
mapped; on that basis one can then trace in turn a process of histori- 
cal growth. For example: (1) the Akkadian terminative-adverbial -Z& 
must first be described synchronically as part of a case system of nom- 
inal inflection; (2) one can then map its diachronic distribution in 
given assemblages, thereby determining that it has a stylistic value; 
(3) at that point one can trace the historical growth whereby one iden- 
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tifies all possible cultural influences which have conditioned, and 
therefore contribute to explain, the articulation in time of the var- 
ious moments of that particular phenomenon -- going thus from a study 
of stylistic distribution to a study of stylistic development. On the 
other hand, linguistic features which do not exhibit any meaningful dia- 
chronic distribution (say, for instance, the alternation singular/plu- 
ral), are not de facto stylistic, even though there is nothing intrin- 
sic to the system which prevents them from being so (on the specific 
case of number alternation see below, 5.1). 

If, as maintained here, all linguistic features are potentially 
Stylistic, then an inventory of, say, Akkadian stylistic features would 
in effect correspond to a linguistic description of Akkadian as a whole. 
Stylistic features would then have to be described synchronically as 
part of a linguistic system before their stylistic role can be described. 
Such a synchronic description is obviously not specifically the task of 
stylistic analysis; yet there are two ways in which it must be taken 
into account even within the framework of a given stylistic system. 
First, an inventory must be given of those linguistic features which 
have in fact come to have a stylistic value. Second, stylistic analysis 
may lead to the recognition of features which have not been adequately 
treated within a synchronic framework. 

As for the inventory, it should include all those features which 
are found to be idiosyncratic of given assemblages as a result of a dia- 
chronic distribution. In terms of Enkvist's apt definition (see below, 
4.1), one will have to define the probability factor of synchronically 
defined items in terms of their contextual relationships. Exhaustive- 
ness in this respect can hardly be reached unless one delimits sharply 
the boundaries of the pertinent assemblages, and even then one will have 
to utilize mechanical means, i.e., electronic data processing to make 
the task anywhere near possible; this is the field which has come to be 
defined as stylometrics (on the nature of such means and their availa- 
bility for Akkadian, see Buccellati 1977 and forthcoming). It is such an 
inventory which forms the basis for a given stylistic system (as different 
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from the generalized system described here) -- the basis for, say, Ak- 
kadian or Shakespearean stylistics. 

As for the second point mentioned above, stylistic considerations 
may in fact serve a heuristic function: certain features which have 
been neglected within a system of synchronic analysis may be recognized 
when assemblages become the object of stylistic analysis. Thus the 
complexity of the Akkadian noun phrase system may be more clearly 
brought home when contrasted with the fact that Akkadian subordination 
is relatively inoperative. Description of noun phrase structures and 
of verbal subordination remain certainly a part of syntax, and it is 
only upon such a synchronic definition of the features that stylistic 
analysis can operate. As if through a mutual feedback system, style 
identifies a feature as being in need of syntactical definition; once 
so defined, the feature becomes stylistic by being mapped onto a given 
distributional system of assemblage distinctiveness. 


3.2. Segmental Level: 


One type of stylistic features may be defined in terms of seqmenta- 
tion of individual items within an assemblage, e.g., individual texts 
or artifacts, into intrinsic formal attributes. They are not estab- 
lished in terms of the assemblage as a whole (which is the compositional 
level described below), but rather in terms of discrete segments. These 
in turn may consist either of physically contiguous components (e.g., 
phonemes within continous morphemes or words within bound phrase struc- 
tures) or of components which, although not contiguous, are tensionally 
held together within a single string or segment (e.g., discontinous rad- 
ical morphemes or separate words within a sentence). 


3.2.1. Linguistic Data: 


Linguistic examples of segmental stylistic features may be derived 
from all levels of the grammatical and lexical sphere. In phonology, 
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"alliteration" is often a stylistic feature: it may be described as a 
case of discontinuous phoneme clustering, where the cluster is charac- 
terized by the identity of the phonemes. (Note that "alliteration" is 
a poor term since it refers to a graphic, rather than phonological, 
configuration. ) 

The alternation presence/absence of markers is the most common 
source of morphological selection. In Akkadian, for instance, mimation 
has been explained as a positional morpheme, i.e., a marker of the po- 
sition where a genitival pronominal suffix would occur in a noun phrase 
(Gelb 1969:144f); almost automatic in the early stages of the language, 
mimation came to be dropped with increasing frequency, i.e., a selection 
was made for lack of positional marking, a phenomenon which is properly 
stylistic. 

Syntax, lexicon and discourse analysis are much more fertile 
sources of stylistic features. An Akkadian syntactical feature which 
lends itself for alternative selections is subordination. Alternate 
means which are used in Akkadian are coordination and nominalization, 
and these are on the whole more frequent than subordination. Yet when 
subordination occurs, it may reach high degrees of complexity, especial- 
ly in prose. This indicates not only that subordination was productive 
in the language, but also that it was highly developed in its potential 
use. A paradigm may be established of alternate syntactical features, 
as follows: 


subordination kima tammaru... "as you see..." 

coordination tamnar-ma... "sou will see and..." 
y 

nominalization ina amarim... "in seeing..." 


The components of this paradigm are stylistic features because their 
selection can be mapped on the basis of assemblage distinctiveness. 

A synonym set is the Zexical equivalent of the syntactical para- 
digms just considered. Synonyms have closely overlapping semantic 
ranges, thus they are partially identical in terms of meaning, and as 
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a result they can easily become stylistic features. As part of the 
semantic range we may consider the cultural associations which a given 
word may evoke. In a "paradigm" which might list 


ersetum "land, earth" 
qaqqarum "land, ground" 
matum "land, country" 
perum "land, dirt" 

pavum "land, territory" 
amma tum "land, terra firma" 


the last word has an arcane connotation which might be rendered in 
English by using a loan word (Latin "terra firma" for "land as opposed 
to the sea, and seen from the sea") which is esoteric and thus conveys 
a special semantic value. These considerations contribute to defining 
a specific semantic value of ammatum; its stylistic value, if any, will 
have to be derived not from its single appearance in the text, but from 
its being part of a recurrent selection for similar linauistic features. 


Discourse analysis (or "rhesiology") envisages links over and beyond 
sentence boundaries. At the segmental level, one major example of sty- 
listic feature is meter. The function of meter is to channel expres- 
sion into predictable corridors, by means of such devices as rhyme or 
rhythm (based on syllabic quantity alternation or syllable count). In 
Akkadian, metrical channeling takes the form of syntactic isotonism 
(see Buccellati 1978). The variety of constraints imposed by meter on 
discourse provides a rich set of alternants for stylistic definition. 


8.2.2. Arttfactual Data: 
The formal categorization of artifactual data is not as developed 


as it is for linguistic data, hence stylistic features are not as read- 
ily identifiable as linguistic features. At the segmental level the 
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following considerations may be suggested. 

A first distinction may be made between the physical property of 
an artifact and the attributes resulting from manufacturing. As for 
physical properties, one can distinguish between type of material (met- 
al, stone, etc.), color, weight, texture, etc. The alternation between 
stylistic features of this type is considerable, since the ranae of 
available items is very high. 

As for manufacturing attributes, the ones that pertain to the seg- 
mental level concern this spatial arrangement. This corresponds to 
what one calls sometimes artifactual "morphology", and it will be im- 
mediately apparent how the morphological attributes may all easily be- 
come stylistic features. A classification of such attributes might dis- 
tinguish between an absolute and a relative level, of which only the 
former belongs to the segmental level. It includes extreme measurements 
(such as height, width, diameter), and total measurements (such as are 
made possible through photogrammetry). 


3.3. Compositional Level: 


A second type of stylistic feature may be defined in terms of the 
item (e.g., a text or an artifact) as a whole, still from the viewpoint 
of an analysis of intrinsic formal elements. I am calling this the com- 
positional level where the term "composition" refers to the overall co- 
ordination of the components. Naturally, individual compositional fea- 
tures are to be discerned, but always from the viewpoint of the integ- 
rity of the item as a whole. 


4.0.1. . Lingutetie Data: 


Viewed in its unfolding, a text may be conceived as a linear entity: 
this is held together by the overall notional unity of the message, by 
the internal substructuring into segmental building blocks, and by the 
resulting junctures between the latter. These, among others, are what 
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may be called the most important LINEAR devices of composition. 

The term composition may be used in a general sense to refer to 
the internal connective texture of the message, whether in fact there 
is (1) a plot or story built, for example, on the contrastive growth 
of characters and situations or there is simply (2) an account of data 
stated as coterminous. To the first category, that of contrastive 
growth, belongs typically the modern novel. The closest we come to 
this in Akkadian literature is perhaps with the "Poor Man of Nippur", 
where the unfolding of the story is in itself the dominant of the mes- 
sage. But also such texts as "Irra", the "Vision of the Netherworld", 
the "Descent of Ishtar", or even the "Theodicy" rely on contrastive 
growth, often in ways which are not immediately apparent and which are 
therefore all the more effective, if more difficult to detect. For an 
in-depth compositional analysis along these lines of "Gilgames", the 
"Theodicy" and the "Dialog of Pessimism", I may refer to three essays 
I wrote in Italian a few years ago (Buccellati 1972). 

The composition appears as an account or a statement, rather than 
as a contrastive description with poetic texts such as hymns or with 
prose texts such as the political oratory of royal inscriptions. Here 
events which are obviously part and parcel of a given time process are 
flattened, as it were, within the framework of what is essentially, from 
a compositional point of view, a synchronic account. The "Sippar" in- 
scription of Hammurapi is a little compositional jewel in this respect 
-- no matter how worn out by continuous reading in introductory classes. 

The unity of a text is often highlighted by compositional devices 
which bracket or include the "composition" (whether plot or account). 
The most obvious of these INCLUSIVE devices is what may be called frame 
-- i.e., a notional structure in which the message is embedded, a supra- 
segmental link which overarches the linear progression of the story from 
beginning to end (on the notion of frame, see, e.g., Oppenheim 1956:187f 
and 213). A typical example is the dialog form of the "Dialog of Pessi- 
mism", which serves to give an internal unity to what would otherwise 
appear as a disconnected collection of proverbs and maxims (this notion 
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is elaborated in detail in Buccellati 1972:83-90), The acrostic may be 
regarded as a special form of frame, especially when it results in a 
statement which serves to proclaim the dominant theme of the text -- as 
in the "Theodicy". 

Similar in function to inclusive devices are INTERLOCKING devices, 
which overarch portions of a given text; in so doing they serve as a 
tensional factor in binding a composition together and in underscoring 
thematic developments. One might distinguish two main types depending 
on whether the structural components which are so linked are contiguous 
or not. 

To the first type belongs the best known of these devices, namely 
parallelism: of two contiguous segments, the second parallels the first 
in a variety of ways, and with regard to grammatical, semantic or other 
characteristics. Since much has been written about this particular de- 
vice, from the viewpoint of ancient Near Eastern literatures (see re- 
cently Greenstein 1976), or from a broader and comparative viewpoint 
(see especially Jakobson 1966), I need not proceed any further here. 

It may only be worth pointing out that the notion of parallelism refers 
expressly only to metrical (contiguous) segments, and that these nor- 
mally are verses, rather than, for instance, couplets. There may of 
course be parallelism also in prose (see for instance the royal epithets 
in the "Sippar" inscription); here, however, there is no thoroughgoing 
correlation between rhesiological and compositional structure, so that 
parallelism is more diffused and generally at a notional level only. 

The aversion to straddling between verses magnifies even more the role 
of parallelism in Akkadian poetry. 

Another type of interlocking device is that of repetition, which 
may occur between contiguous segments (e.g., two adjacent sentences, 
one ending and the other beginning with the same word) as well as non- 
contiguous ones (e.g., a text portion which is repeated verbatim at 
different junctures, such as a refrain). More subtle, and hence more 
difficult to perceive but also literarily all the more effective, is 
the device of crossreferencing: a notional theme not necessarily sig- 
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naled by the same lexical items, is repeated at some distance, and 
serves aS a powerful tensional factor in holding the composition to- 
gether (for a number of such cases in "Gilgameš", see Buccellati 1972: 
2-36, especially 33). 

While the devices discussed so far operate on the level of composi- 
tion viewed as a single and primary register of segmental relationships, 
there is also a secondary register which does not have a compositional 
structure of its own, but consists only of compositional fragments: 
the link between these fragments of the secondary register and the 
full segmental structure of the primary register is provided by the 
TRANSPOSITIONAL devices. The graphic rendering of Chart 2 may be use- 
ful in portraying the intended configuration. 


inclusive 
ç v suprasegmental 
PRIMARY REGISTER KN } 


interlocking 


| linear segmental 
SECONDARY REGISTER | 


transpositional 


When Sennacherib says of himself that "he swept over the land of 
the enemy like a storm" (gimir mattSu...kima imbari ashup), he switches 
registers and invokes a fragment of a different composition (pertaining 
to a natural phenomenon) into the primary composition, which describes 
his military exploits. All that is left undeveloped in the second reg- 
ister (i.e., all that is left unsaid about the storm) is present as a 
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potential composition of its own; the context of the primary register 
calls for a selection of the pertinent implications -- in this case, 
for instance, the fierceness, danger, noise of the storm might be the 
pertinent qualities which apply to the primary register, whereas such 
questions as the amount of rainfall are in the background. It is prop- 
er then of transpositional devices to invoke fragments of other compo- 
sitions without indicating fully the range of applicability (this is 
true even of complex similes such as those, for instance, found in 
Homer). 

An important element of transpositional devices is that they tend 
to violate the natural sequence of things: by extracting one composi- 
tional fragment from its context, and transposing it onto a different 
register, the natural identity of the fragment is lost. In our example, 
only a portion of the notion "storm" is envisaged, and the overall nat- 
ural context of the phenomenon is explicitly pushed into the background. 
Such a dislocation of the natural sequence can only take place within 
given bounds: its effectiveness is proportional to the tensional range 
of the dislocation (i.e., the farther one pushes away from the level of 
banality, the more captivating is the transposition); on the other hand, 
there must remain a fundamental intelligibility of the proposed linkage 
between registers. Poetry has been defined as a type of composition 
which exhibits such features in the extreme (Cohen 1966). 

Simile and metaphor are the two most characteristic realizations 
of such device. Their formal properties within Akkadian are described 
briefly in an earlier paper (Buccellati 1976), to which I may simply 
refer here for a preliminary exemplification. For an interesting ex- 
ample of a different type of dislocation in Biblical poetry, see Weiss 
1967, especially 419. 


3.3.2. Artifactual Data: 


Of the primary distinction between physical properties and manufac- 
turing attributes, only the second pertains properly to the composition- 
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al level. Relative spatial arrangement includes such elements as the 
direction of lines (e.g., whether the profile of a vessel is a contin- 
uous curve or is segmented by one or more carinations) or the nature 
of contact points (e.g., the juncture of a spout to the shoulder of a 
vessel represents fixed contact, while the fitting of a lid on top of 
a bowl represents potential contact). 

Extrinsic manufaeturing attributes consist of relationships to 
non-artifactual dimensions, whereby an artifact is viewed in relation 
either to human beings (i.e., society), or not. The latter type of 
relations is generally directed toward energy expenditure -- they are 
"functional" if the word is taken to refer to technical function (but 
there can also be a social function, a religious function, etc.). Ex- 
amples include stationary structures (mostly architectural) and movable 
items such as tools (a hammer used for pounding), weapons (a bow used 
to shoot an arrow), vessels (a bottle used to pour liquids). 

The stylistic value of this classification is high and is reflected 
in what is called traditionally the "typology" of artifacts. Typologi- 
cal traits or attributes are normally defined in terms of a given assem- 
blage (e.g., the typology of bronze tools), and practically all of these 
attributes may serve as stylistic featurés. Relations which view an 
artifact within a given social context may be described as ideational 
or economic. Ideational relations pertain to either the figurative or 
non-figurative sphere. Figurative (or representational) items include 
sculptures, figurines or paintings; the internal attributes are tradi- 
tionally considered part of an iconographic inventory, and as such they 
provide a wide range of stylistic-features. This is similar for non- 
figurative items, which include ornaments such as jewelry, or decora- 
tions such as architectural fixtures. The economic sphere pertains to 
the degree of general availability of a given item, and the consequent 
"price" (whether monetary or otherwise) with all the impact this has on 
matters of social stratification, political influence and the like. 

To summarize, all the artifactual stylistic features reviewed here 
may be mapped graphically onto a tree which reflects the binary opposi- 
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tions described (Chart 3). 


4. DISTRIBUTIONAL COMPONENTS: STYLISTIC PATTERNS: 
4.1. Definition: 


Normally, assemblages are identified as stylistically distinctive 
on the basis not of a single stylistic feature, but rather of constella- 
tions of features. Such constellations are here called "patterns". It 
is intrinsic to our definition of style, and of stylistic features, 
that stylistic patterns too result from a diachronic contrast of assem- 
blages. These patterns are descriptively defined as configurations of 
features which can be shown to be assemblage distinctive; the correla- 
tion of features into patterns is the result of a diachronic distribu- 
tional analysis based on contrasting assemblages. Note that the distri- 
butional criterion is absolute -- i.e., it is not relative to a noun 
from which a given stylistic pattern would be considered a deviation; 
rather, distributional cooccurrence in a given assemblage is identified 
as such by virtue of its contrast to other (ideally: all) assemblages. 
This is well expressed in the insightful definition of style given by 
Enkvist (1964:28), where the style of a text is said to be "The aggre- 
gate of the contextual probabilities of its linguistic items." Such a 
distributional analysis is a most complex task, because the very defini- 
tion of assemblages is at the same time a presupposition and a result 
of such analysis. One can only start therefore with assemblages which 
can be defined as such on the basis of criteria extrinsic to the assem- 
blage itself, and then verify their stylistic gradation in terms intrin- 
sic to it. Thus, for instance, the various works of a given author may 
be considered a single assemblage on the basis of their common author- 
ship; this is then verified internally on the basis of a distributional 
analysis of features and patterns. It is also apparent that assemblages 
will intersect one another in terms of different criteria, in such a way 
as to make a potential hierarchy of assemblages all the more difficult. 
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Computerized data bases lend themselves ideally to a thorough analysis 
of this type, not only because the data are susceptible to much more 
rapid inspection along traditional lines, but also because electronic 
data processing allows for an infinitely greater insight into cluster- 
ing possibilities. 

Patterns may be identified as configurations of features from ei- 
ther a single level (e.g., segmental or compositional), or, more fre- 
quently, from more levels. The most successful stylistic analysis, in 
descriptive terms, is the one which identifies the most numerous and 
most complex patterns; in this case, the result will be a finer differ- 
entiation into assemblages which will be all the more contrastive, and 
hence stylistically distinctive. Also, it is clear that, the narrower 
the assemblages, the more obvious will be the diachronic scalarity and 
the finer the stylistic patterning. In what follows, only a few simple 
examples will be given to illustrate patterning at a single or at mul- 
tiple level(s). 


4.2. Single Level: 


Two examples may be quoted for segmental patterning in linguistic 
assemblages. They are both drawn from syntax. On the basis of a limit- 
ed sample from the royal inscriptions of Ashurnasirpal, Tialath-Pileser, 
Shalmaneser, Sargon and Esarhaddon, it appears that in the case of the 
latter two there is a much higher incidence of coordination among sen- 
tences, in the order of 5 to 1 for Sargon and 3 to 1 for Esarhaddon. 
Similarly, Sargon exhibits a higher incidence of relative clauses, al- 
most in order of 2 to 1 with respect to the others. A second instruc- 
tive example pertains to the royal letters of the first dynasty of Baby- 
lon. The letters of Hammurapi use consistently the prepositional phrase 
tuppt anntam ina amürim as an introductory formula, while the later kings 
use just as consistently a subordinate clause tupp? anntam kzma tammaru[a. 

As for artifactual assemblages, one may think of the profile and 
the ware of vessels, which can be highly distinctive: for instance, the 
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so-called bevelled rim bowls exhibit a specific type of rim profile and 
overall proportions, as well as a type of coarse ware, which are charac- 
teristic of the Proto-literate period in Mesopotamia. 

Compositional patterning for linguistic assemblages may also be 
illustrated by two examples. The adverb ganitam used to introduce a 
new topic is a marker of transition specific to letters of certain pe- 
riods: it emphasizes a sharp break in the flow of information, while 
at the same time providing a carry-over from one stage to the next. 

The anacolouthon, on the other hand, seems to obtain the opposite ef- 
fect by introducing a sharp break where there is in fact no boundary 
between topics. It may be considered stylistically specific in "scien- 
tific’ literature -- for instance in the Summa awtlum type of clause of 
the laws, where it serves to highlight the beginning of a new section 
by providing something like a paragraph title. 

As for artifactual assemblages, we may for instance point to a 
general trend in Old Babylonian ceramics whereby vessels with a flat- 
tened overall profile (platters or dishes) are rare; instead, the lower 
range in a typological classification based on profile is more frequent- 
ly represented by open convex vessels (shallow bowls). 

Of other types of single level patterning, besides the segmental 
and compositional, I will refer here briefly only to two types which 
are language specific, the graphic and the informational. The first is 
treated under the heading of palaeography in what concerns the design 
element of the script, and under the heading of araphemics in what con- 
cerns the correlation between graphic symbols and phonology. Thus we 
speak traditionally of the ductus of a scribe or scribal school, or of 
the syllabary of a given period or type of texts -- which are in fact 
stylistic definitions. 

By "informational" style, on the other hand, I refer to a patterned 
selection of specific items of information. For instance, the normal 
exclusion of a date formula from the standard structure of Old Babylo- 
nian letters, or the normal inclusion of a list of witnesses in con- 
tracts, may be considered as stylistic determinants in the way in which 
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information is conveyed. A distributional analysis based on these cri- 
teria is possible, is valid, and is in fact common in Assyriological 
practice. 


4,8. Multiple Level: 


The most frequent type of stylistic patterning, and the most dis- 
tinctive and significant, is the one which is based on the correlation 
of features from many levels. 

Literary genres may be regarded as broad textual assemblages. The 
distinction between prose and poetry is the broadest subdivision in 
this respect, and it can be defined especially along the lines of dis- 
course analysis (meter), but also, for instance, along the lines of 
syntax (greater use of emphatic -ma after verbs in Akkadian poetry) or 
lexicon ("poetic" words, such as, for instance, ammatum). More narrow- 
ly within the range of specific literary genres are such distinctions 
as the one pertaining to the use of two complex feet in Akkadian hymns, 
which is excluded instead in other poetic texts, or the other (morpho- 
logical) pertaining to the wider use of adverbials in -Z3 and -äm in 
the so-called hymnic-epic dialect. In addition to the segmental fea- 
tures just mentioned, literary genres may also be defined by composi- 
tional features. Thus, for example, an inclusive device which is char- 
acteristic of contemporary literary texts but is missing in Akkadian is 
a composition title. An equivalent role is played on the other hand in 
Akkadian by the notion of frame, which is often signaled by the use of 
the first line of a composition as a way of referring to the composi- 
tion as a whole. The enüma clauses which are found so often at the be- 
ginning of literary and scientific compositions provide an indication 
of how first lines may in fact have been construed to fit into a given 
compositional pattern. Stylistic specificity of this type may also be 
recognized when dealing with non-literary texts such as administrative 
texts, where the internal structure is signaled for instance by total 
entries given at the end of a text. 
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As we progressively narrow down the range of textual assemblages 
involved, the complexity and distinctiveness of patterning tends to in- 
crease proportionately. Thus we go from a literary genre in a given 
literature to the works of an author, or a single work, or even individ- 
ual portions of a work which can be portioned off as discrete assem- 
blages. 


5. CLUSTERING MECHANISMS: STYLISTIC FACTORS: 
5.1. Definition: 


Having isolated both the components of a stylistic system and 
their contrastive patterning among assemblages, the last important task 
is to identify the factors which are at the origin of patterning itself. 
We gain hereby an insight into the dynamics of the system. The selec- 
tion of elements and patterns which properly characterizes style does 
not operate at random; it is rather in response, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, to given factors which condition the selection itself. 
These conditioning factors are mechanisms which bring about a certain 
clustering rather than another, they are, in other words, the reasons 
or the impulses behind the distributional array described above. Such 
mechanisms are not intrinsic to the assemblage, rather they operate 
from without: they arise from the training of the author (or artist, 
or composer) or from social conditions at the time the work is put to- 
gether, from economic limitations or political interference. In every 
case, the ultimate goal of stylistic analysis is to identify these ex- 
tra-assemblage factors within the context from which they emanate, and 
then determine how they affect the selection of intra-assemblage attrib- 
utes on the part of the author. It is quite possible, of course, for 
stylistic analysis to stop at the level of the description of idiosyn- 
cratic distributional patterns: this can be in itself quite a complex 
task, and is in any case a precondition for any further inquiry into 
the underlying stylistic factors. But it is only such an inquiry which 
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will ultimately provide a true explanation of the stylistic system. 
Through such an explanation we come closer to an understanding of 
the full semiotic range of a given assemblage. The identification of 
the stylistic factors which bring about the distributional reality of 
a work provide us with an insight into the semiotic prehistory of the 
work itself, and thus into its present semiotic power. The more com- 
plex is the formal stylistic description of an assemblage, and the more 
arcane its semiotic range, the more challenging and rewarding will cor- 
respondingly be its analysis.’ Through this process one obtains a crit- 
ical yardstick for the evaluation of an assemblage. Political or so- 
cial factors may also be operative behind the selection. Two interest- 
ing examples pertain to an alternation which is otherwise very rarely 
susceptible of stylistic selection, i.e., the number alternation be- 
tween singular and plural. (1) During the 30's, a courtesy address 
form using the second plural was introduced into Italian under pressure 
from the Fascist regime: what resulted was an alternation between this 
form ("voi") and the traditional third singular feminine ("lei") which 
was stylistic in distribution. (2) In contemporary American English, 
a trend may be developing to use the third plural common ("they", 
"them", "theirs") instead of the third singular masculine ("he", "him", 
"his") where the statement is non gender-specific: in this way one 
can omit either what is perceived as a socially sexist choice for the 
masculine or the awkward pairs "he/she", "him/her", "his/her", | 


5.2. The Seeret Kinship: 


The ways in which different stylistic levels come to be integrated 
in a text account for its literary nature. To put it differently, lit- 
erary style may be conceived as the interweaving of all other types of 
style present in a text. The author's creative integration unifies in 
the work itself all the levels which we have kept, and must keep, sepa- 
rate for the sake of analysis. Integration, as distinct from juxtaposi- 
tion, means that the connections are from within, that the counterpoint- 
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al registers blend as of necessity into a unified harmony. This has 
been captured in a beautiful statement by a Czech poet who dates back 
to the early eighteen hundreds and is quoted by R. Jakobson (Matejka 
and Titunik 1976:164): 


"...true poetry — the more original and alive 


its world, the more contradictory the contrasts 
in which the secret kinship occurs". 


Much of the modern study on poetry has brought out just what the various 
dimensions of this "secret kinship" are (see for instance the notion of 
coupling in Levin 1962). And indeed poetry develops this aspect of ex- 
pression to the extreme, to a point where the complex internal architec- 
ture of the poem is immediately felt as necessary at the very moment in 
which it is posited freely by the author -- causing, in the words of 
Valéry (1958:72) the poem to acquire something like an intrinsic regen- 
erative power: 


The poem...does not die for having lived: it 
is expressly designed to be born again from its 
ashes and to become endlessly what it Has just 
been. Poetry can be recognized by this prop- 
erty, that it tends to get itself reproduced 

in its own form: it stimulates us to recon- 
struct it identically. 


The notion of secret kindship, however, applies to all levels of expres- 
sion. The farther away from poetry, the less secret and necessary may 
be the bonds; but they are there nevertheless, in however embryonic and 
imperceptible a fashion, as filaments which hold together whatever the 
unit of expression may be. Stylistic analysis gives us a handle with 
which to identify these bonds or filaments, and conceptualize their re- 
lationships. The selections which operate at the various levels are a 
function of a higher selection, a broader svstem which subsumes all the 
various stylistic levels. The distributional classes which are recog- 
nized as present in a given textual assemblage are not just cumulative, 
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but rather reciprocally integrated in a unifying structure. In the 
measure in which we can discern patterns, we can perceive what the 
architecture of the whole is. From a formalized description of idio- 
syncratic selections we can reach the point of origin behind it all, 
the author's preference; we can discover, as it were, the ancestral 
source from which the secret kinship emanates -- for whatever type of 
textual assemblage. 

Hence, the effort at formalization about which I spoke at the be- 
ginning may be seen to serve a vital, paedagogical role. By bringing 
us back to the locus where the author's idiosyncratic selections take 
place, stylistic analysis does more than dissect an object of study: 
jt also trains our sensitivity. Formal recognition of patterns, where 
patterns are not otherwise perceived, generates an active patterning 
ability. We assimilate, in other words, the same presuppositions which 
were operative in the initial creative process. Through a mediate, 
scientific process we acquire an immediate power of perception. We 
become educated, humanistically. 


5.3. The Limit of Expectatton: 


The internal structure of the text is declared by the text itself, 
not by any label outside the text. The code is given with the data 
themselves, and ultimately any decoding must be possible from within 
the text; for fruition of the secret kinship to be possible, its inner 
bonds must be apparent of their own volition at the same time that they 
remain secret, as if in a transfigured state. The self-declaration of 
the text is not embedded in any single place, but rather it "happens" 
at the same time that the text "happens". The text sets its own limits, 
and the degree of expectation created thereby grows apace with the def- 
inition of those limits. Poetry pushes to the extreme this process, 
which is only adumbrated in simpler texts. The limit of expectation is 
all the more operative the more complex a text is, and it is especially 
of these texts that I am speaking now, even though in principle the ar- 
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gumentation applies to all texts. 

Both the notion of limit and that of expectation imply direction- 
ality. Reading a text means going from threshold to threshold, each 
one being a limit to what precedes and to what follows: they are at 
the same time resolutions of announced limits and pointers to further 
limits. In this constant thresholding lies the dynamism of a text. 

The delicate balance which is necessary is one between banality and 
unintelligibility. Whether the resolution of a limit is obvious, and 
thus banal, or whether it is too obscure, and thus unintelligible -- 

in either case the expectation is frustrated. This necessary balancing 
between extremes is partly the cause for the selections made by the au- 
thor, selections which make up the many stylistic dimensions of a text. 
The goal of literary analysis is to disentangle these dimensions, and 
to indicate how effectively they have been ordered along the creative 
axis to produce the intended result. The directionality implied in 

the notion of the limit of expectation is a guide to literary analysis. 
The overarching question is then: how well are the limits posited, how 
well are they resolved, and what is their hierarchy? Stylistic analysis, 
in the distributional sense outlined above, will serve as an apposite 
tool. 


6. SUMMARY: 
6.1. Te System: 


The principles of stylistic analysis surveyed here may be summar- 
ized in the form of a chart which brings together the essential elements 
of the system (Chart 4). The basic concerns which underlie the system 
proposed here are highlighted in the graphic arrangement of the chart: 
the growing degrees of complexity in the analysis of the data, the dis- 
creteness and measurability of the elements which make up the system at 
its various levels, the rigid distinction between the synchronic and 
the diachronic level of description. As such, the system appears to be 
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a universal and yet a powerful explicatory model, in that it accounts 
uniquely for certain major aspects inherent in the data, and it accounts 
for them in a way that is definite and measurable. 


6.2. The Systems: 


Within the generalized description of the system offered above, 
the goal will always be to obtain a description of specific individual 
stylistic systems. While the system describes style as a generalized 
field of inquiry, such a system can only exist in concrete embodiments 
which correspond to specific assemblages. These will be the stylistic 
systems, in the plural, with which we will be specifically concerned in 
our studies of given segments of literature, art history, and so on. 
Thus Akkadian stylistics will include all the elements which can be 
Shown to be distributionally distinctive of the total assemblage of 
Akkadian texts as distinct from comparable assemblages (e.g., other 
Semitic linguistic corpora, other comparable literary genres such as 
epics, etc.). A fuller inquiry into the factors which condition such 
distributional selections will give us a deeper insight into the dynam- 
ics of that particular system. The boundaries of the pertinent assem- 
blage may of course be drawn however broadly or narrowly one may con- 
sider suitable -- hence the possibility of stylistics of Akkadian Wis- 
dom literature, or of the "Theodicy", or of a single tablet of "Gilga- 
mes". In any case, we will be able to set specific parameters within 
an explicit system of analysis; we will be able, especially, to keep 
the different levels of analysis rigorously discrete one from the other, 
and on this very basis to allow for an effective correlation of these 
same levels. In this way style, far from being an ill-defined limbo, 
can be assigned its own very specific place in the configuration of cul- 
tural assemblages; and stylistic analysis, by articulating explicitly 
the modalities and conditions of this particular cultural dimension, 
comes to play à unique and powerful role in our growing understanding 
of culture. 
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"REKOMPONIERTE" LEHNBILDUNGEN 


ROBERTO GUSMANI 
Università di Udine 


1. Bei einem der ersten Versuche, die Typologie der Calques 
zu definieren,! machte schon F. Seiler darauf aufmerksam, dañ es vor al- 
lem bei zusammengesetzten Verben oft schwierig ist, die echten Lehnüber- 
setzungen -- die tatsachlich zur Wiedergabe eines fremden Modells erst 
neu gebildet worden sind -- von den Bedeutungsentlehnungen,? bei denen 
die Nachahmung nur den erweiterten Gebrauch eines schon vorhandenen 
Wortes zur Folge hat, zu scheiden. Selbstverstandlich kann letztere 
Eventualität nur dann in Frage kommen, wenn das Vorhandensein des Kompo- 
situms v o r dem betreffenden Sprachkontakt bewiesen oder wenigstens 
durch genügende Indizien wahrscheinlich gemacht werden kann, was, wie 
Seiler richtig bemerkte, in vielen Fallen nicht möglich ist. 

Das frühere Auftreten der fraglichen Zusammensetzung genügt aller- 
dings an sich nicht, um die Annahme einer Bedeutungsentlehnung zu recht- 
fertigen, denn diese Erscheinung setzt voraus, daß eine Beziehung auf 
semantischer Basis zwischen dem in der Replica-Sprache schon vorhandenen 
Wort und dem in Frage kommenden Modell tatsachlich hergestellt worden 
sei. Nun hatte A. Debrunner schon ein Jahr vor dem Erscheinen von Sei- 
lers Ausführungen -- und zwar am Ende seines grundlegenden Aufsatzes 


lyeitschrift für den dt. Unterricht 31 (1917), 241 ff., insbeson- 
dere 243. 

?So nach Seilers Terminologie; nach der Betz'schen Klassifizierung 
handelt es sich um Lehnbedeutungen. 
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über Griechische Bedeutungslehnwörter im Latein? -- sehr scharfsinnig 
auf gewisse schwierigere Fälle hingewiesen, in denen "das Bildungslehn- 
wort ...* manchmal mit in anderer Bedeutung vorhandenen lateinischen 
Wörtern zusammen(fallt); vgl. oben combilere, consurgere und besonders 
comperire, wo sogar lautliche Gleichheit mit einem etymologisch total 
verschiedenen Wort herauskommt".? Debrunner fügte dabei zwei weitere 
Beispiele hinzu, und zwar spätlat. re-legere "(vor)lesen", nach griech. 
ava-yuyviioxetv, und potare "tränken", nach griech. xotüizevv, welche mit 
den älteren Zusammensetzungen relegere "noch einmal, von neuem lesen" 
bzw. potare "trinken" nur äußerlich identisch wären. Die Beurteilung 
solcher Fälle ist aus Debrunners zitierten Worten zu eruieren: relege- 
re” "(vor)lesen" ist direkt durch Nachahmung des fremden Musters ent- 
standen und weist mit relegere! lediglich Homonymie auf; da das schon 
vorhandene Wort bei der Interferenz sicher nicht im Spiel war, darf man 
nicht von einer Bedeutungsentlehnung, sondern von einer echten Lehnüber- 
setzung reden. 


2. Wenn man von seltenen gelegentlichen Bemerkungen® absieht, 
scheint diese Problematik bei der späteren Forschung wenig Beachtung ge- 
funden zu haben. Nur bei einigen Slavisten -- die sich ja mit Sprachen 
beschäftigen, die in dieser Hinsicht reiches Material liefern -- findet 
sich eine eingehendere Auseinandersetzung mit diesen Fragen der Interfe- 
renz, obwohl die dabei vorgeschlagenen klassifikatorischen Kriterien 


3Festschrtft F. C. Andreas (Leipzig, 1916), 31 f. " 

"Darin folgte Debrunner Singers Terminologie: gemeint sind die 
Lehnübersetzungen von Seiler (und vielen anderen nach ihm). 

“Das zitierte com-perire ist Nachbildung von griech. cuv-amóAAvc- 
Sat (aaO., 30) und hat mit dem (teilweise) gleichlautenden Verb für 
"wahrnehmen, erfahren" selbstverständlich nichts zu tun. 

SIn diesem Zusammenhang sind vor allem H. V. Veltens Ausführungen 
(JEGPh 29, 1930, 338) in bezug auf got. ga-kunnan "nachgeben" (nach 
griech. ovy-yuyviioxeuv) zu erwähnen, das zum Teil mit ga-kunnan "er- ` 
fahren'' zusammenfällt. Auf diese Typologie ist auch Verf., Incontri 
Linguistici 1 (1974), 33 f. schon kurz eingegangen. 
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nicht ganz befriedigen. Nach K. Schumann’ waren nämlich als "gliediiber- 
setzte Lehnbedeutungen" diejenigen Fälle zu registrieren, die man the- 
oretisch entweder als Lehnübersetzungen oder als Lehnbedeutungen auf- 
fassen könnte, wie etwa akslav. otepustati "los-/entlassen", dann "ver- 
geben" nach dem Muster von griech. àguévoau, oder dt. Raumforschung, 
zuerst "Wissenschaft der Raumordnung", dann nach engl. space research 
mit der entsprechenden Bedeutung ausgestattet: sind nun otrpuëtati? 

und Raumforschung* Neubildungen nach den fremden Mustern oder liegt 
einfach Bedeutungserweiterung von otvpustati! und Raumforschung! vor? 

Auf die meisten Probleme, die diese Bildungen aufwerfen, geht Schu- 
mann allerdings kaum ein: wie der vorgeschlagene, sicher nicht glück- 
lich gewählte Terminus zu erkennen gibt, kommt es ihm hauptsächlich 
darauf an, diejenigen Grenzfälle klassifikatorisch zu erfassen, die 
sich nicht problemlos in die anderen Gruppen von Interferenzerschei- 
nungen einreihen lassen. Wenn es aber auch stimmt, daß Schumann eher 
praktische Gesichtspunkte im Auge hat und daß sein Klassifizierungs- 
vorschlag eine Art Notlósung darstellt, so kommt ihm sicher das Ver- 
dienst zu, die Aufmerksamkeit der Interferenzforschung auf diese Prob- 
lematik wieder gelenkt zu haben. 

In jüngerer Zeit wurde Schumanns Gliederung auch von anderen Slav- 
isten aufgegriffen: erwähnt seien hier E. Prunc,? der einige sloven- 
ische Beispiele von "gliedübersetzten Lehnbedeutungen" besprochen hat, 
und vor allem M. Rammelmeyer,? der in der Beurteilung des in Frage kom- 
menden Materials einen korrekten Standpunkt einnimmt und die Lage mit 
diesen treffenden Worten darstellt: "Gerade bei den prefigierten Ver- 
ben ist die Entscheidung, ob tatsachlich Lehnübersetzung vorliegt, hau- 
fig sehr schwierig, da hier die Schópfung einer Lehnübersetzung oft 


7Ztschr. f. slav. Phil. 32 (1965), 68. 

9Das innere Lehngut in der slovenischen Schriftsprache (maschinen- 
schriftl. Diss., Graz, 1967), 24 f. und 161 f. 

Die deutschen Lehnübersetzungen im Serbokroatischen (Wiesbaden, 
1975), 122 und 136 £. 
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keine neue Lautgestalt in die Sprache bringt; das lautliche Ergebnis 

der Lehniibersetzung besteht bereits, ist aber mit einer anderen Bedeu- 

tung verbunden ..... In diesen Fallen sieht es so aus, als nehme das 

Verb einfach eine weitere Bedeutung aus dem Deutschen an, d. h. als 

liege eine Lehnbedeutung vor. In Wirklichkeit ist jedoch das Verb Er- 
gebnis echten Lehnübersetzens, und die lautliche Übereinstimmung mit 

einem bereits bestehenden Verb ist in der Regel rein zufällig" (aa0., 122). 


3. Aus Rammelmeyers Gedankengang geht hervor, daß die lautliche 
Identitat mit einem schon vor der Interferenz existierenden Sprachge- 
bilde nicht ausschlaggebend ist, da die Annahme einer Lehnbedeutung 
unbedingt eine tatsachlich eingetretene Verbindung zwischen diesem Wort 
und dessen Vorbild voraussetzt (vgl. schon oben). Je größer aber der 
semantische Abstand zwischen diesen beiden ist, desto unwahrscheinli- 
cher wird die Möglichkeit, daß jene Verbindung zustandekam und daß der 
zwischensprachliche EinfluB sich in der Bedeutungserweiterung des schon 
vorhandenen Wortes erschöpfte. 

Serbokr. izdati "herausgeben" (mit Entsprechungen in allen slavi- 
schen Sprachen) kann auf keine Weise vom gleichlautenden Verb mit der 
Bedeutung "hervorbringen, weggeben, verraten" abgeleitet werden und muß 
daher durch Zusammenfügung von ¿z und dati (wahrscheinlich nach dem Mus- 
ter von dt. heraus-geben) neugebildet worden sein. Ähnlich lit. i&ddoti 
und Z&davekas (nach dt. herausgeben, Herausgeber) mit den älteren Homo- 
phonen für "verraten", "Verrater" nur sekundär identisch: vgl. E. Hof- 
mann in KZ 88 (1974), 292. Auch serbokr. besvijestan "bewußtlos" (Ram- 
melmeyer aa0., 149) ist eher als neue Zusammensetzung nach dem deutschen 
Vorbild denn als (vom früher belegten besvtjestan "dumm" ausgehende) 
Lehnbedeutung zu verstehen, und dasselbe gilt wahrscheinlich auch für 
ravnodušan, wohl nach dt. gleichmütig, da es auf akslav. ravonodugond 
"gleichgesinnt" (nach griech. todduxyos) kaum zurückgeführt werden kann. 
Auch bei iskazati (se) "(sich) ausweisen" (Rammelmeyer aa0., 189) ist 
eine Motivation aus der wohl ursprünglichen Bedeutung "ausreden" usw. 
kaum glaubhaft. Zu got. gakunnan vgl. Anm. 6. 
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Aus ahnlich gelagerten Fallen folgt mit aller Deutlichkeit, daf 
Schumanns terminologischer Ansatz im Grunde als irreführend betrachtet 
werden muB. In der Tat handelt es sich dabei eben nicht um Lehnbedeu- 
tungen, da die neue Bedeutung aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach nicht 
durch Erweiterung des ursprünglichen semantischen Fachers erklärt wer- 
den kann. Vielmehr ist das neue Kompositum unabhängig vom schon exis- 
tierenden Wort entstanden und fallt mit diesem nur sekundär zusammen; 
es handelt sich also um eine Art Rekomposition, die eine echte Lehn- 
bildung voraussetzt, so daß die Bezeichnung rekomponierte 
Lehnbildungen sich insgesamt als geeigneter erweist. 


4. Es gibt allerdings eine Reihe von Fallen, in denen es objek- 
tiv schwierig ist, zu entscheiden, ob der Sprecher eine Verbindung zwi- 
schen dem schon vorhandenen Kompositum und dem fremden Muster herge- 
stellt hat oder nicht: so etwa bei serbokr. slov. izgledati (s. Prunc 
aa0., 25 und Rammelmeyer aa0., 137), das mit dt. aussehen von Anfang an 
eine partielle semantische Übereinstimmung aufwies, bei dt. Übermacht, 
das aufgrund der alteren Bedeutung ziemlich leicht durch engl. super- 
power beeinflußt werden konntel® usw. Es muß jedoch hervorgehoben wer- 
den, daß man hier nur insofern von "Grenzfällen" sprechen darf, als wir 
über keine geeigneten Informationen verfügen, die eine Entscheidung 
zwischen Lehnbedeutung und Lehnbildung gestatten: die Unsicherheit be- 
trifft also unser Erkenntnisvermógen, nicht die Typologie der Erschei- 
nungen. !! 


104150 "Überlegenheit", später auch "Weltmacht", vgl. H. Kuhn in 
"Fragen der strukturellen Syntax und der kontrastiven Grammatik" (Spra- 
che der Gegenwart 17, Düsseldorf, 1971), 196, wo auch der Fall von dt. 
ungleich "anders als" (nach engl. unlike) erwähnt wird. 

lljedes Mal, wenn die neue Bedeutung mühelos aus der älteren her- 
geleitet werden kann, wird man aber mit Fug und Recht eine Lehnbedeu- 
tung annehmen dürfen: vgl. etwa got. dis-tahjan "ausstreuen", dann 
"verschwenden" (nach griech. 6ta-oxopntUtetv) und die Bemerkung bei 
Velten aaO., 337. 
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Andererseits muß man auch bedenken, daß genaue Bauentsprechung bei 
Komposita an sich keine Gewahr für die Annahme einer Lehnbildung ist, 
da die Interferenz sich auch auf Bedeutungsentlehnung seitens eines 
schon bestehenden zusammengesetzten Wortes beschränken kann.!? Manch- 
mal genügt sogar eine genaue strukturelle Entsprechung zwischen zwei 
unabhangig entstandenen Komposita der Modell- und der Replica-Sprache, 
um eine betrachtliche semantische Divergenz zu überbrücken, mit der 
Folge, daß selbst unter diesen nicht günstigen Umständen eine Lehnbe- 
deutung entstand: vgl. etwa serbokr. na-stupiti "entstehen, beginnen", 
dann "eine Strafe bzw. einen Dienst antreten", da es aufgrund der inne- 
ren Struktur eben mit dt. an-treten gleichgesetzt wurde.!? In ähnlicher 
Weise dürfte auch do-Zivjeti, ursprünglich "zu Ende leben", die Bedeu- 
tung von dt. er-Zeben übernommen haben. 

Bei anderer Gelegenheit!" haben wir auf die Rolle hingewiesen, die 
bei manchen semantischen Calques der äußeren, auch zufälligen Ahnlich- 
keit zukommt, insofern als diese teilweise Übereinstimmung manchmal 
auch Wörter in Verbindung bringt, die strieto sensu keine gemeinsame 
Bedeutungssphäre aufweisen und deshalb die übliche Voraussetzung für 
das Zustandekommen einer Lehnbedeutung nicht erfüllen. Die gleiche 
Funktion, die Bedeutungsübernahme zu begünstigen, kann nun auch der 
strukturellen Parallelitat zukommen. 


5. Durch Lehnbildung entstehen bekanntlich nicht nur Zusammen- 


12 Tncontri Linguistici 1 (1974), 34 f. mit Verweis auf R. N. Werth, 
Proceedings of the XIth International Congress of Linguists, Vol. II 
(Bologna, 1974), 1088 f. Vgl. ferner die Ausführungen von F. L. Woods 
in JEGPh 56 (1957), 42 ff., der verschiedene vermeintliche Lehnbildung- 
en im Althochdeutschen eher für Bedeutungsentlehnungen von schon vor- 
handenen Wórtern halt. 

l3Mit Recht bemerkt Rammelmeyer aa0., 136: "Der Hauptgrund für 
diese Art der Lehnbedeutung ist hier nieht die semantische, sondern 
die formale Übereinstimmung des serbokroatischen und des deutschen 
Wortes" 

l^ Tneontri Linguistici 3/1 (1976-77), 9 ff 
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setzungen, sondern auch Ableitungen (vgl. Inc. Ling. 1, 36 ff., wo zwi- 
schen "calchi strutturali di composizione" und "calchi strutturali di 
derivazione" unterschieden wird), sofern man nicht von vornherein die 
Ableitungen als Morphemkombinationen, d. h. auch als Zusammensetzungen 
auffaBt. Nun kann es geschehen, daß eine Ableitung in Anlehnung an ein 
fremdes (Ableitungs)muster geschaffen wird und daß diese Neubildung zu- 
fallig mit einem schon bestehenden Wort identisch ist: auch in diesem 
Fall ware die Annahme einer Lehnbedeutung unbegründet. 

Serbokr. Zistati "blättern" wird mit Zistati "sich belauben" (Ram- 
melmeyer aa0., 216) kaum etwas zu tun haben, obwohl beide homophonen 
Worter von der selben Basis abgeleitet sind: im ersteren Fall handelt 
es sich aber um eine Neubildung, die auf interlinguistischer Grundlage 
nach der Proportion Blatt : blättern = list : x zustandegekommen ist. 
Ahnlich zu beurteilen sind wohl serbokr. mugzó (1. "vermógend, reich", 
2. "möglich": letztere Bedeutung wahrscheinlich nach dt. möglich, das 
auch das Vorbild für die n e u e Ableitung von modi geliefert hätte, 
vgl. Rammelmeyer aa0., 222); ferner möglicherweise auch lat. Zabortosus 
(nach nodAvtAas bei Horaz), das früher nur im Sinne von "schwer, pein- 
lich" o. dgl. belegt ist, und neutest. griech. ércoxord "Bestrafung", 
das nicht durch Bedeutungserweiterung, sondern als Neubildung aus two- 
nonew nach dem Verhältnis 272 /biqgër/ : nap2 Zbiooëret/ im Hebräischen 
erklärt werden dürfte.!? Typologisch gehören solche Fälle mit den oben 
besprochenen Komposita insofern zusammen, als auch hier einegetarn- 
te Lehnbildung vorliegt: der Terminus "rekomponierte Lehn- 
bildungen" dürfte sich also auch für dieses Material eignen, zumal Ab- 
leitungen oft als Morphemzusammensetzungen aufgefaßt werden (mag diese 
Interpretation auch nicht widerspruchsfrei sein). 

Wie bei allen Erscheinungen des "inneren" Sprachkontakts ist des- 
halb auch bei diesen "maskierten" Neubildungen die Semantik, nicht die 
äußere Identität für die richtige Klassifizierung ausschlaggebend. 


lSAnders degegen U. Rapallo, Calchi ebraichi nelle antiche verstont 
del "Levttteo" (= Studi semitici 39, Roma, 1971), 66 £. 
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Even though the original Altaic linguistic unity apparently had no 
distinctively differentiated verbal conjugational classes that could 
have been inherited as such by the descendant languages (Menges 1978: 
390 [cf. Menges 1968b:79-80]), the Tungus languages early in their his- 
tory (and perhaps even before their initial separation from proto-Altaic 
[pA]) initiated a series of morphological realignments and differentia- 
tions that were eventually to result in the rather rigidly compartmen- 
talized verbal categories of the modern Tungus languages. These Tungus 
innovations may be demonstrated to have resulted from a relatively small 
number of sound changes, particularly the sound changes involved in the 
suffixation of the proto-Tungus (pTg) Nomen aoristi (NA) *+ra to verbal 
roots or stems; and the morphological differentiations thus set into 
motion eventually resulted in sets of forms in the Tungus languages that 
are often so rigidly separated from one another that it is easy to under- 
stand why they have even been misunderstood as evidence for the existence 
of original conjugational classes in pTg (e.g., Benzing 1955:1071f., 


*Research for and writing of this paper were made possible by a 
deeply appreciated fellowship grant from the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation. Professor Karl Heinrich Menges, Orientalisches In- 
stitut der Universitat Wien, and Professor Jerry Norman, University of 
Washington, read earlier drafts of this paper, and the present version 
has benefited greatly from their corrections and suggestions, most of 
which have been incorporated into the text without specific acknowledge- 
ment. 
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§171f., refuted in Menges 1968b and 1978, passtm., but also as early as 
Menges 1943, cited in Benzing, Zoe. eit.). Japanese, in common with 
the other Altaic languages, did not of course inherit its verbal con- 
jugational classes from pA, if only because there were no original pA 
classes to inherit; like the Tungus languages, Japanese developed its 
verbal classes independently. Nevertheless, it can be demonstrated that 
both the discrete morphological elements that entered into these Japa- 
nese developments, as well as the generalized morphological processes 
that eventually resulted in their formation, are both of Altaic origin, 
and moreover that both have particularly close, and historically sig- 
nificant, Tungus parallels. 

The Old Japanese (0J) verb displays eight morphologically distinct 
verb classes; these eight classes stand in regular, easily stated rela- 
tionships to, e.g., the verb classes in the modern standard language of 
Tokyo, or to any of the other modern dialects, as well as to the verb 
classes in any of the earlier historical stages of the language attested 
in written records, e.g., Middle Japanese (MJ). The eight verb classes 
of OJ also account for the morphological categories of the verb in the 
various Ryükyü (R) languages, with a few important reservations and ex- 
ceptions, to which we shall return near the conclusion of the present 
paper. At any rate, the eight OJ verb classes, as arranged by the tra- 
ditional Japanese grammarians, offer a convenient and rational starting 
point for the study of the historical origin of the entire system. 

Important work has already been done with these OJ materials, most- 
ly in Japan, in terms of the technique of internal reconstruction (es- 
pecially by Ono 1953, somewhat updated in Ono 1964 and 1977; bibliogra- 
phy of most Japanese contributions in Yamaguchi 1976, other non-Japanese 
items cited in Miller 1967 passim., and Wenck 1976-77). Study along 
these lines takes us part of the way back into the pre-history of the 
language, and it allows us to establish data somewhat prior to that in 
our earliest texts; but internal reconstruction alone cannot provide us 
with an analysis that is genuinely historisch-erklärend so long as it 
is restricted to Japanese linguistic data alone. This follows from the 
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major methodological limitation of the technique of internal reconstruc- 
tion itself, i.e., its inherent inability to provide for the significant 
discrimination between two or more equally satisfactory ("correct") his- 
torical postulations for the origin of a given attested form. This lim- 
itation can only be overcome by adding to internal reconstruction the 
necessary further, and truly historisch-erklärende dimension, that only 
comparisons with non-Japanese linguistic materials from the other Altaic 
languages, and particularly from the Tungus languages, can contribute. 
But while most of the work to date on the history of the Japanese 
verb classes has limited itself to Japanese materials alone, and to 
their internal reconstruction, there have been important exceptions. 
Certain aspects of the close historical connections that we now under- 
stand to exist between the Japanese verb classes and verb formations in 
Tungus in particular, as well as with Altaic in the broader sense, have 
been noted by Japanese scholars for some time. Hattori (1949:62) is a 
laconic but important early notice, as was also Murayama (1958:230). 
Later, Murayama set forth the essentials of the Japanese-Tungus verb 
relationship in a concise but admirably detailed note (1976) that deft- 
ly summed up the essentials of the question, particularly in its impor- 
tant clarification of the seminal role of the inherited pTg Na in *+ra- 
and Participium aoristi (Pa) in pTg *+rz- in the formation of the Japa- 
nese verb as we know it from the earliest texts. Most recently Murayama 
has further clarified the entire question (1978:259-92; the chapter in 
question is entitled ...Oboegaki, i.e., "Mémoire", and the implied al- 
lusion to Saussure's Mémoire sur le système primitif des voyelles... is 
completely justified; one day Murayama's 1978 Oboegakt will be cited in 
Altaic handbooks in much the same way that Saussure's 18/9 Mémoire is 
honored by Indo-Europeanists). Particularly in the light of Murayama's 
most recent work, all that now remains to be done is to fill in the de- 
tails. In the course of doing this, we shall be able to clarify the 
morphological processes by means of which, out of inherited Altaic mor- 
phological materials and in parallel with inherited Tungus morphological 
processes, the eight verb classes of our OJ text-corpus came into exist- 
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ence. 


In general terms, the comparative, i.e., the historisch-erklärende 
study of the Japanese verb (as distinguished from mere internal recon- 
struction of solely Japanese materials) naturally divides up into two 
major categories, one concerned with the historical origin of the Japa- 
nese verb classes proper, the other with the historical origin of the 
Japanese system of Verbstammbildungslehre, including the suffixation 
processes that served for the expression of the Genus verbi ("voice"). 
Old Japanese also inherited both the forms as well as the processes of 
its Verbstanmbildungslehre from the original pA, although here again 
the Japanese inheritance of pA becomes fully intelligible only when 
viewed from the perspective of pTg. In the present paper our principal 
concern is with the former, but the latter can hardly be isolated from 
it, and so we shall, in what follows, also touch from time to time upon 
the historical origins, in pA, of the Japanese Verbstammbildungslehre, 

Of the eight verb classes of OJ, four are major categories compris- 
ing significantly large numbers of verbs, while four are minor catego- 
ries, each with only one or at the most two members. The four major 
classes further subdivide into two subcategories: an athematic class 
with stem or root in final-consonant, and three thematic classes where 
the stem or root ends in a vowel. This vowel was originally +a- in the 
first thematic class, *+u- in the second (which vowel was itself second- 
arily differentiated into +5- or +u- by the time of the earliest ON 
texts), and +5- in the third. The overall athematic vs. thematic mor- 
phological dichotomy is paralleled by a major semantic cleavage: the 
athematic verbs are generally and typically transitive, and transitivity 
was the original semantic marking of this category by means of which it 
contrasted with the thematics. The thematics for their part were essen- 
tially medio-passives. Since over and above their distinguishing medio- 
passivity many of the thematics also have some element of transivity in 
their meaning, and particularly since the thematic verbs may often be 
glossed by transitive verbs in other languages, it is important at the 
outset not to confuse them with the overall class-meaning of the athe- 
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matics. 

Central to the original semantic contrast between these two catego- 
ries was an aspect-like feature of meaning unique to the thematics. 

This feature further specified, even in the case of verbs that are nom- 
inally transitive in their meaning, certain precise qualities in the 
result of the action or in the state or status brought about by the 

verb in question, often in terms of its benefit to, continuous relation- 
Ship with, or other more or less lasting association toward, the actor. 
The thematic vs. athematic semantic contrast may be most strikingly dem- 
onstrated when the same original root may be identified underlying later 
verbs in both categories: 0J nuk- (athematic; MJ nug-) "remove clothing, 
covering", vs. MJ nugta-t- > nugé- "be stripped (of clothing, covering)"; 
nur- "paint over, coat a surface", but nurta-i- > nure- "be smeared, 
covered with moisture". This same semantic dichotomy between athematic 
and thematic does not obtain in the four minor verb class categories, 
which happen also to include various verbs for "to be". Comparison with 
related languages shows that these minor categories originated in mor- 
phological contaminations or cross-overs between original thematic and 
athematic categories, or that they arose under other circumstances that 
are historically explicable; and all eight verb classes, major and minor 
alike, go back to inherited morphological formations that employed in- 
herited morphological elements. 

The athematic verbs of 0J, in root- or stem-final consonant (the 
yodan katsuyd verbs of the traditional grammars) have a common class- 
meaning of transitivity, typically marked by the employment of the 0J 
grammatical particle (or case-marker) wo, identical and cognate with 
the pTg accusative in -wa/-ba/-ma (first equated with OJ wo by Menges 
1960:33f., and most recently also treated by Murayama 1976:186-7). 
Statistically, the athematics have always been the predominant class 
of verbs in the language; and this single class, from among the total 
of eight different D verb classes, probably accounts for ca. 60% of 
the total verb inventory, not only in the early texts, but in later 
stages of the language as well. In the position of the final consonant 
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that distinguishes the athematics are found OJ -»-, -F-, -k-, -s-, -m-, 
-g-, -t-, and -b-, but the first five of these consonants as here list- 
ed account for ea. 80% of the athematic verbs (statistics on the athe- 
matics from Yamaguchi in Matsumura [1971:309€ and 894€]; and on the 
distribution of the final consonants in Yoshida [1976:101f. and 114f.], 
together with other valuable statistical summations). Historically, 
this striking statistical preponderance of the athematics within the 
Japanese verb inventory is to be explained by their wide range of ori- 
gins; large numbers of verbs from what were originally fairly evenly 
distributed sources converged into this class before the time of the 
earliest texts, resulting in a statistical imbalance that is only ap- 
parent, not real, since it yields quite readily to historical explana- 
tion. The same is true of the preponderant role of final -r- among 
these verbs, to be explained by the large number of historical sources 
that may be demonstrated for this OJ phoneme in general, as well as 

for this OJ morpheme in particular. 

A few of the OJ athematics were inherited intact from pA, but 
statistically speaking such forms are the exception and not the rule; 
most of the athematics may instead be shown to have originated in a 
process of secondary verb-stem derivation either in pA, or somewhere 
between pA and pre-0J (p0J), or in pOJ itself. The process of verb- 
stem derivation by suffixation was, with a few possible exceptions, no 
longer productive in OJ, but comparisons with the other languages show 
that it did continue to be a productive morphological process through- 
out most of the history of the Altaic linguistic unity. Thus, what 
would otherwise, and in purely Japanese terms have to be regarded as 
unanalyzable primary athematic roots (of the general type and order of 
*kak-, *tar-, etc.) generally are revealed, by the comparative method, 
to have resulted rather from the prior stem-suffixation of derivational 
morphemes to earlier, and still simpler, roots (i.e., *ka+k-, *tatr-, 
etc.). The situation is exactly analogous to the role of comparison 
with Korean vis-à-vis Turkic, as remarked upon by Ramstedt (" ... einige 
vom türkischen Standpunkt aus offenbar primäre Verba sekundär erscheinen, 
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wenn man ihre koreanischen Entsprechungen in Vergleich zieht" [Ramstedt/ 
Aalto 1952:2.164, §80]). The absence of OU -d-, -n-, -y-, and -w- from 
the inventory of final consonants in the OJ athematics is significant, 
since these phonemes are at the same time morphemes of secondary verb- 
stem derivation that find their place separately in the thematic, medio- 
passive, classes, out of semantic considerations. 

As already noted, the statistical preponderance of OJ athematics 
in -r- finds its historical explanation in the diverse historical sources 
both for this phoneme, and for the 0J verb-stem derivational suffix of 
the same shape: OJ -»- in the athematics may variously go back to orig- 
inal root-final pA *-r-, *-r2-, or *-Z-, or to either of those three as 
stem suffixes (*#r-, *#r2-, *+1-). Primary and original pA *-r- is re- 
flected in 0J kir- "cut, sever; slay", from pA *kir- "id." (AEOJ, 1.109, 
113, 816); *-»,- is seen in OJ kir- "make fire by friction", pA *kir,- 
(AEOJ, 1.108; Miller 1975:163; with these two OJ verbs cf. Tk. gtr- 
"destroy", against Tk. gtz- "catch fire, become hot, warm"), and orig- 
inal *-Z- in OJ yar- "give", nA *dol- "id." (JOAL, 86; VG, 75, 134). 
But many, perhaps most, cases of OJ athematics in -r- are secondary 
formations: OJ kór- "congeal, harden, freeze" would appear to be a 
primary root within Japanese, but comparison with the other languages 
shows that it must be analyzed as pA *kö- "freeze, congeal" (or pA *kë 
"frost, ice") plus -»- in all the languages, Japanese included (AFOJ, 
1.231, 828). 0J wor- "be, exist" belongs to one of the four minor 
classes of the verb system, not to the athematics proper, since its 
paradigm involves both thematic and athematic elements; the verb is 
traditionally treated in Japanese grammar as a "contraction" of wi- + 
ar-, an analysis that is impossible both descriptively and historically 
(Menges 1975:20f.). 0J wor- is hardly to be treated apart from Tkc. 
bol- "become, be", and Mo. bol- "id.", and so the -r- of this form ei- 
ther continues an original pA *-Z-, or, depending upon the analysis in 
Turkic and elsewhere in Altaic, a stem-suffixed *+¿- (e.g., Menges 1968: 
145-6). But beyond any question the most prolific sources for 0J athe- 
matics in -r- were inherited formations involving the OJ reflexes of the 
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pTg Nomen aoristi in *+ra- and the pTg Participium aoristi in *+r7-, 
already noted above; many athematics in -r- are to be traced to such 
formations, e.g., OJ Zr- "enter", to be understood as i+r(a, Z)- in 

the light of pTg *z- (Murayama 1976:186); Murayama, while admitting 
that the etymology would involve "a rare Ablaut" (1978:277-8) seeks 
nevertheless to associate OJ sir- "know, possess, rule" with pTg *sa- 
"know". If it were possible to condone this etymology, in its favor 
would be the fashion in which OJ sir- would display a formation quite 
parallel to that seen in Nan. säri, Lam. härz (Menges 1968b:205; Ben- 
Zing 1955b:179) "ein Bekannter". But against such a view there is a 
considerable weight of argument. 0J str- seems rather to go etymolog- 
ically with Tkc. säz- "feel, be aware of", Mo. seri-, sere- "id.", Tg. 
sert- "be alert to, feel", and all < pA *ser,-. But OJ ar- "be, exist", 
another of the minor verb classes, surely reflects pA *ä- (Poppe 1976: 
471), in a formation paralleled in Turkic (Menges 1968:145), so also 

OJ wi- "be, exist", where the -r- forms of this verb (a member of one 
of the thematic classes) are similarly the result of Na and/or Pa-like 
affixation to an original pA *bi- (Menges 1968:45), attested for the 
original language alongside pA *bü- (with both the pA forms having 
representation in OJ, and in turn explaining 0J wi- alongside OJ [w]u[-]). 
Comparisons such as these clarify the morphologically secondary nature 
of most cases of OJ athematics in -r-, but they do not always make it 
possible to state with authority the precise historical source of the 
+r- thus isolated. (Another question that is involved here but which 
must be set aside for discussion elsewhere is the way in which. wider 
and wider comparison tends to turn up evidence for shorter and shorter 
roots [cf. Menges 1961:1f.]). If the Murayama etymology for OU stir- 
"know, etc." could be maintained, there would be little question but 
that the inherited pTg aorist formation became, in this word at least, 
the source of an OJ athematic stem-final consonant -- either through 
interparadigmatic analogy, or because the inherited morpheme was simply 
*», and not either *ra or *ri, as suggested many years ago by Hattori 
(1949:62). In other cases it is difficult -- often impossible -- to 
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distinguish between these pTg-aorist related formations and what are 
probably still earlier formations involving the pA verb-stem suffix 
*+1-, a formant for both denominal and deverbal factitives: thus, OJ 
nur- "paint, coat a surface, esp. with a liquid", can hardly be sepa- 
rated from Ew. Zü "resin, gum", and also Ew. Zü- "seal holes, crevices 
with resin" (Menges 1968b:196-7; 1978:389); the comparison shows that 
the OJ form is a secondary formation, nu+r-; but it is difficult to 
decide, since the analysis from this point on must necessarily be based 
largely upon meaning, whether we have here the inherited -»- from the 
pTg aorists, or the inherited pA Sc as a factitive. Similarly, if 
indeed the forms go together, cf. Ew. mi "water", mū- "leak (of boats, 
boots)" with NJ mor- "leak"; only the modern language has an athematic 
for this verb, OJ having variously the thematics mor-t- < *moru- and 
mor-e- « *mora-. Other important sources for the -»- of the athematics 
are inherited pA formations in *#r- in the sense of "become...", e.g., 
OJ akar- "become bright, colored", from aka "red, brightness", takar- 
"become, be high", from taka "high", and masar- "excel", from masa 
"correct". PA *4Z- factitive may often be distinguished in Japanese 
from pA *+r- "become..." not only in terms of its meaning but also be- 
cause in the case of the *+Z- morpheme, an original voiceless stop in 
the underlying noun became voiced, so that, with original *7Z-, we 
find tugar- "attach, connect", from tuka "haft", mödör- "return" from 
mótó "origin", kagir- "set limits" from kakt "a fence", and sagar- 
"droop, hang down" from saka "an incline", against e.g. sakar- ‘defy, 
run counter to", also from saka, but with original *+r-. 

Equally important comparative evidence for original *«Z- is af- 
forded by the numerous 0J athematic pairs in which the alternation of 
stem-final -»- with -s- in OJ serves to mark an intransitive-transitive, 
or endoactive-exoactive, distinction (JOAL, 133f.); in such pairs, both 
members are always secondary-stem formations, the one in OJ -r- always 
going back to pA *#Z- because the one in OJ -s- always goes back to pA 
*+1,-; thus, 0J tar- "suffice, be sufficient" and tas- "make sufficient" 
not only go regularly with OTk. töl-, tog-, but existing as they do as 
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paired forms in Japanese, they simultaneously point to the analysis of 
the Turkic forms as themselves secondary, i.e., *to- +1-, +3-, the for- 
mer "als Passivum (oder à la rigueur auch Medium) auf -Z- von *tö- an- 
gesehen werden, wozu das Cooperativum *zo-3-...intransitiv sowie tran- 
sitiv gebraucht..." (Menges 1975:48). Similarly, the Japanese athe- 
matics in -r-/-s- doublets often preserve evidence for secondary forma- 
tions in earlier stages of Altaic even in cases where most of the other 
languages have only preserved a single member of the set, thus Mo. tuy- 
ul- "durchgehen, die andere Seite erreichen" and OTk. topul- "durchgeh- 
en" (VG 47, 131) permit the reconstruction of pA *topül- "pass through, 
reach the other side" (Street 1974:28); but the Japanese cognate is the 
set of paired forms, OJ törör- "pass through, along", and OJ törös- 
"make to pass along, pass through (tr.)", and this set of Japanese 
athematics shows that we have to deal here, in pA, with secondary stems 
*+1- and *+¿;j;-, for pA *topü-i1-, *topu-15-, even in the absence of -3- 
forms from Turkic. In this way, many of the Japanese athematics in 

-s- are secondary formations, a significant number of which go back to 
the inherited pA *-2;- Cooperativum. In many other forms, where Japa- 
nese -s- has a factitive or causative force, particularly in large num- 
bers of secondary athematics based upon underlying thematics (thus, 
tdas- "put out", a formation on Zda- "come out", itself thematic in 
+d-a- and ultimately also going with pTg *z-), it is still tempting to 
continue to look for traces of an old pA "Verbum universale" in *se-, 
"in noch weiterem Sinne als das deutsche tun oder das englische to do" 
(Ramstedt, ed. Aalto 2. 890, 187-9 [1952]). But Ramstedt's etymological 
sketch, Zoo. ctt., must now be reworked, if only to separate such a *se- 
"do" from the ultimate Altaic source of pTg *sä-, which Zoe. eit. and 
also earlier (Ramstedt 1949:38) became deeply intertwined with one anoth- 
er in Ramstedt's treatment. Poppe, AJAS 13.571 (1950), understandably 
found the etymology "open to question", and one is surprised that it was 
later accepted by Yi Ki-mun, UAJbr 30.116 (1958), apparently on the 
grounds that Kor. ha- "do; say" would help to bridge the semantic gap 
presented by the other languages and their forms. But the correspond- 
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ence Kor. h- : pA *s- remains unexplained; while the Ma. doublet se- 
"say, call, mean", but Ma. sa- "know, understand" -- if truly a doublet 
and not simply two different etyma -- might in its turn attest to a 
pTg Ablaut set that would cast into a somewhat better light the diffi- 
cult etymology (see above) that attempts to connect OJ sir- "know, etc." 
and pTg *sa- "know", 

A few of the athematics in OJ -k-, -g-, and -t- are apparently 
original inherited roots in that shape, particularly in the case of 
the monosyllables (e.g., OJ nuk- "remove clothing", pTq *nuk- > *Luk- 
[Murayama 1978:282: Tungus forms in 7MS 1.507b]); but comparison with 
the other languages shows that even many of the Japanese athematic 
monosyllabic roots, and most of the polysyllables, are actually second- 
ary formations, derived verb stems in pA *+k-, *+g-, and *+t-, Of 
these, the first was widely employed for forming secondary stems, typ- 
ically being suffixed to a noun to form a verb that then expressed an 
action directly employing that noun, or some action otherwise closely 
related in meaning to that noun; the second was used in similar fash- 
ion, but with the added semantic feature of causativity in many in- 
stances. Phonological changes in most of the other languages make it 
difficult to distinguish between original pA *+k- and *+g~ in many of 
their functions; fortunately the Japanese evidence keeps them carefully 
apart, and hence throws additional light upon the earlier formations 
in the other languages as well. PA *+t- was used in both denominal 
and deverbal formations, deriving transitive verbs indicating that an 
action relating to the original noun or verb was performed in a sudden, 
jolting, or otherwise particularly conclusive fashion; the rather un- 
usual semantic marking of this suffix makes it relatively easy to 
trace in most of the languages, including Japanese. (Ramstedt [1912] 
reconstructs the system of verb-stem derivation for pA largely upon 
the basis of Mo. and Tkc. evidence, and of course without reference to 
Japanese or Korean; but the Tungus evidence mostly missing from Ram- 
stedt [1912] may now be supplied from Poppe [1972], so that these two 
papers, when taken together, now provide the single most convincing 
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body of evidence for the existence of an original Altaic linguistic 
unity.) 

Thus, if we limit ourselves to Japanese data, 0J tsik- "pursue, 
overtake" cannot be further analyzed; but comparison shows the form 
to be secondary, along the lines of is(+)i+k-, i.e., a denominal verb 
in pA *rk-, etymologically identical in every detail of its formation 
with OTk. ta&%q- "herauskommen", itself a denominal verb in -Zg- from 
tağ "Außenseite"; on the phonology of the underlying noun, cf. OJ Zei 
"stone", OTk. tag, pA *täl, "id." Japanese athematics from pA *+k- 
include such formations as wanak- "throttle, strangle", from wana 
"noose, snare", and miduk- "soak, steep", from midu "water" (cf. Kor. 
mulk- "be watery, thin", from mu? "water", and with the same suffix, 
but a different noun, Tk. suq- "become wet"). From pA *+g- are such 
forms as matag- "straddle" from mata "crotch", Fag- "make an arrow by 
fitting a feather to a shaft", from Fa "feather", and tunag- "pursue 
quarry in the hunt" from tuna "rope, hawser". Most productive was 
the employment of these same *+k- and *+g- as secondary suffixes of 
derivation upon secondary thematic bases which were themselves often 
formed upon original, and presumably primary, monosyllabic athematics. 
In such formations the causative semantic markings of the formations 
are especially to be observed; thus, Farurk- "cause something to be 
opened wide", a secondary athematic in *+k- from the thematic base 
Faru-, itself secondary, with the thematic vowel -u- (on which, see 
below) suffixed to the primary athematic Far- "open up, esp. new land"; 
similarly, matak- "be made to wait upon", eventually from mat- "wait 
for, on". Additionally, both +k- and +g- themselves also enter into 
an enormous number of further secondary formations, partly as second- 
ary thematics (in +k-a-, +g-a-, etc.), partly as the prior elements in 
a rich repertory of compound suffixes of further stem derivation (as 
+ka-r-, +ga-r-, 4ga-F-, etc.), and thus account for a considerable seg- 
ment of the lexicon, particularly in later stages of the language. 

Primary monosyllabic roots in original -£- are not unknown (e.g., 
0J Fit- "steep, soak"), but most athematics in -z-, particularly when 
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polysyllabic, are inherited secondary derivatives in pA *+t-, e.g., 
wakat- "break apart, split, rip open", cf. wakar- "become separate"; 
sakat- "butcher, kill", cf. sakar- "be split apart" (both on thematics 
in -a- from the original, primary athematic sak- "split apart, down 
the middle [tr.]", cf. Ma. šaka "forked spear", Zakana- "crack [of 
ice]"); Fagat- "destroy, tear completely out", eventually from Fag- 
"flay", and Fanat- "let fly (as an arrow from a bow), emit (rays of 
light)", from Fana- "bound, spring up" (which may itself however be 
secondary, in *-n-a-, a Japanese thematic in -a- on an inherited pA 
*in- reflexive). 

Finally, with the three labial classes of the athematics in -F-, 
-b-, and -m-, much the same situation obtains: few, if any, of these 
forms are originally primary, even among the monosyllablics. The forms 
in -b- and -m- are generally the more difficult to explain. Japanese 
scholarship has for various reasons suspected a number of these verbs 
of being the result of early contractions within Japanese itself (e.g., 
tab- "bestow [superior to inferior]", from tamaF-, itself secondary, 
tama+F-, Cf. pTg *tama- "to pay a price" [Benzing 1955:1006, §72]), 
and even in Tungusic terms, an early contraction of a Japanese reflex 
of the pTg *+n- for imperfective aspect with Japanese +F- < pTg *+p- 
(as immediately below) would fit the semantics of many athematics in 
-b- quite well (cf., with Benzing's examples, Zoo. ett., 0J asöb- 
"amuse, play"). Few if any athematics in -m- appear to be original: 
sum- "live, dwell" is su "nest" +m-, Fa4m- "chew" from Fa "tooth", 
Faratm- "become pregnant", from Fara "belly". 

But among the three labials, it is -F- that most clearly continues 
an inherited Tungus category, almost always representing the regular 
0J reflex of the pTg reflexive in *«p- (Benzing 1955:1070, 8130,t), 
which in the Japanese materials early took on a distinctive semantic 
feature of the durative or imperfective aspect. This is the case even 
in some monosyllabic roots that otherwise, and within Japanese alone 
would appear to be primary, but almost surely are not (e.g., OJ aF- 
"join together, meet, encounter", with pA *a- "be, exist", plus the 
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suffix in question); and almost all polysyllabic verbs in -F- are clear- 
ly secondary formations continuing pTg *+p-. Thus, Ew. ula- and Lam. 
ul- "moisten" represent a truly primary root not represented as such in 
Japanese; but secondary Ew. ulap- and Lam. ulab- "become moist", are 
both in *#p-, and both show exactly the same formation that is seen in 
OJ uruF- "become wet, damp", which form is thereby itself shown to be 
secondary, uru+F-. Similarly with late OJ tara+F- "have (all conditions, 
needs) filled, in order; be satisfied", which is an athematic in +F- 
based upon a secondary thematic tar-a-, going in turn with tar- "be 
full, satisfied", already noted above in connection with athematics in 
-s- and -r-. The formation in Japanese +F- is exactly and etymologi- 
cally paralleled in pTg *3alu+p-, Ew. Zalup-, Go. 3alop-, DIE. %alpu-, 
Ma. jalu- (< *jalup-), all meaning “be full" (Benzing, Zoe. eit.; Menges 
1975:48, on the Tungus forms and their evidence for a "kausativ-passiv- 
en Suffix -w-/-b-/-p-"). The correct etymological identification of D 
+F- is an important question, partly because this suffix is frequently 
encountered in OJ athematics, and also because of its important role in 
the formation of a considerable inventory of extremely productive com- 
pound suffixes of secondary verb stem derivation, e.g., +naF-, +raF-, 
+gaF-, which play an important role in the Japanese lexicon, particular- 
ly in the later stages of the history of the language. Unfortunately, 
at the present state of our control of these matters, it is not always 

a simple matter to distinguish between the various possible historical 
sources for the labials -F-, -b-, and -m- (cf. in this connection espe- 
cially the Tungus examples, and reconstructions, in Poppe 1972, an im- 
portant contribution that adds to and completes the reconstructions in 
Ramstedt 1912). 

Thus, one is tempted to identify the +F- of thematic OJ köröF- 
"rebuke, reprove, scold" with the *+b(ü-) that Poppe reconstructs (Zoe. 
eit. ); in this case, the 0J word would represent the same inherited 
formation as Ma. gelebu, causitive to Ma. geZe- "Angst kriegen", to 
which it would be closely parallel in both form and meaning (with 0J 
köröF- a causative in +F- < *+b- upon 0J körö- "learn, grow wiser by 
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(bitter) experience", in the sense of "cause someone to learn, grow 
wiser by experience", and hence "rebuke, reprove, scold"; we know from 
other evidence that 0J körö- itself is indeed cognate with the pA *géZe- 
"fear, be afraid" that underlies the Manchu form, as well as its many 
Tungus cognates (Murayama 1978:261f., Benzing 1955:985; Street 1974:13; 
VG 25, 106; but problems remain in establishing the correct vowel cor- 
respondence between OJ and pTg for this important word, complicated by 
the existence of the doublet Ma. geZe- "Angst kriegen", but also Ma. 
golo- "be startled, be scared"). As is too often the case in the his- 
tory of most of the Altaic languages, early shifts back and forth within 
the class of labial consonants appear to have considerably complicated 
the history of all these forms, and much remains to be done in establish- 
ing the direct lineage of their origins. 

The three major thematic classes of the OJ verb contrast with the 
athematics in forms as well as in meanings. Formally, the thematics 
incorporate polysyllabic vowel-final stems, stems that are themselves 
morphologically secondary, and that may generally be derived from an 
underlying root or stem in a final consonant to which a thematic vowel 
has been suffixed. (This is the general pattern for these forms, even 
though the underlying, and simpler, athematic in a final consonant can- 
not always be cited from texts.) 

The thematic vowels are OJ «a- in the first thematic class (the 
shimo nidan katsuyo of the Japanese grammars), pOJ *+u- (which however 
appears in the texts as 0J +5- or +u-, mostly due to vowel-harmony as- 
similations to the vowel in the first syllable of a given form) in the 
second thematic class (Kami nidan katsuyö), and pOJ *+¿- in the third 
thematic class (kami tehtdan katsuyo), where however the thematic vowel 
appears in the texts as 0J -Z- or -i-, presumably contracted from ear- 
lier *4Z- + -i-, and possibly having passed through a secondary stage 
as *#7-. 

Over and above their distinctive thematic vowels, the first and 
second thematic classes have a further formal distinction, in the restic- 
tions that govern the identity of the consonant immediately preceding 
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the thematic vowel. In the first class, we find not only the eight con- 
sonants of the athematics (the k, g, s, t, F, b, m, and r already treat- 
ed above), but also four additional consonants never found in root- or 
stem-final position in the athematics: -d-, -n-, -y-, and -w-. In the 
second thematic class, only seven of the consonants from the athematics 
appear (the -s- that characteristically goes with the typically transi- 
tive, exocentric athematics as a class is here significantly missing); 
to these the second class then adds only ~d- and -y-, but not the -n- 
and -w- of the first athematics. This consonantal distribution pattern 
correlates with the overall semantic configurations of the thematics as 
they contrast with the athematics; thus, the -n- that is a distinctive 
feature of the first thematic class in +a- is the Japanese inheritance 
of the pA *#n- reflexive, but one that came into Japanese in the charac- 
teristic shape *+n-a- for which it must be reconstructed for pTg (Poppe 
1972:140f.). 

Semantically, all three classes of the thematics contrast as a 
group with the athematics. The athematics are essentially transitive 
and exocentric, while the thematics are essentially endocentric, or 
medio-passive. It was the function of the thematic vowels, especially 
in the first two thematic classes, to delimit with considerable preci- 
sion a number of further semantic shadings of this overall endocentric 
or medio-passive class-meaning, particularly in terms of the relation- 
ship of the subject, or actor, to the results or effects of the act or 
action specified in the verb itself. (The historical analysis of the 
third thematic class presents certain problems unique to this set of 
forms, to which we shall return at the end of the present discussion; 
meanwhile, the general statements that follow have reference only to 
the first and second thematic classes, unless otherwise qualified.) 

The reconstruction of the pA system of thematic-vowel verb deriva- 
tion that was, in its turn, inherited by pOJ, and that is preserved sur- 
prisingly intact in the OJ thematics, has had a troubled history. The 
vicissitudes of the study of this particular sector of pA morphology 
help to explain why it has taken this long for these Altaic materials 
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to be applied to the historical clarification of the details of the OJ 
verb, despite what now seems to be their almost obvious relevance to 
this question. Establishment of the formal athematic vs. thematic di- 
chotomy in the OJ verb has largely been the work of Japanese scholars, 
and as such virtually unnoticed in the West (details most recently in 
Ono 1977:206-16); but because they have worked entirely in terms of 
internal reconstruction, and limited themselves to Japanese materials, 
the same Japanese scholars have tended to concentrate almost entirely 
upon the forms, and at the same time to neglect their meanings. Wenck 
(1976-77) has pioneered in attempting to treat the Japanese forms in 
question along with their meanings, and to associate the 0J verbal 
classes directly with semantic features; but since he too refuses to 

go beyond Japanese materials, he has been unable to do more than indi- 
cate general directions for future study, without ever identifying the 
critical points of detail where the semantic correlations he suggests 
in general terms might be substantiated in the necessary particulars. 
To Doerfer (1972:332-5; 1975-76:47-9, §6.2) we owe the initial identi- 
fication of Turkic reflexes for the pA system of verb derivation that 
also survives in the Japanese thematics; but since all Doerfer's con- 
tributions are uniformly directed toward disparaging, if not disproving, 
the hypothesis of a genetic relationship among the Altaic languages, he 
understandably plays down, when he does not simply obscure, the ultimate 
historical significance of the important evidence that his own studies 
have revealed in this connection. Thus, an unfortunate concatenation 
of "extra-linguistic circumstances of scholarship" ("extra-linguistic" 
because none of them directly relate either to the nature or to the 
substance of the linguistic materials involved) has unduly as well as 
unnecessarily delayed the historical clarification of the origin of the 
OJ thematics. 

Outside of Japanese, Turkic and Tungus best preserve additional 
evidence for the original Altaic inheritance of the original three the- 
matic vowels of secondary verb derivation, pA *«a-, *u-, and *+-; but 
in several ways, the best (in the sense of the most convincing) of the 
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evidence for this pA morphological process is that surviving in Japa- 
nese. The Turkic evidence, while preserving substantial evidence for 
the original system, is at the same time partly obscured by several 
limiting factors. First, in Turkic (as to some extent also in Tungus) 
we must always reckon with the damaging effects of the Stammverkürzung 
first described by Murayama (1958; at the same time the independent and 
supplementary treatment of Ramstedt, in Ramstedt/Aalto 1957:1.152-6, 
878, was in the press). Second, there was the strong analogic pressure 
within Turkic exerted by the thematics in pA *#u-, which early in the 
history of Turkic began to extend their morphological domain, at the 
expense of the formations in *#a- and *+¿-, almost destroying the evi- 
dence for the latter and seriously eroding the domain of the former. 
Third, and perhaps most important of all, we must not forget that the 
three pA morphemes involved in these thematic formations were precisely 
that, i.e., morphemes of secondary verb-stem derivation; hence we may 
only expect that they will be found operating in different ways with 
different verbs in different languages, as they no doubt operated dif- 
ferently with different verbs in different times and at different stages 
within pA. 

The last important point has been particularly subject to misunder- 
standing in several treatments of this question, and urgently requires 
clarification, particularly in the light of the Japanese evidence. Doer- 
fer, always anxious to cite forms that might superficially appear to 
argue against a pA linguistic unity, flatly claims (1972:333) that, e.g., 
Turkic-Mongolian comparisons can tell us nothing about the earlier situ- 
ation of these thematic vowels, citing Mo. ürgü- "erschrecken", and com- 
paring it with Tk. ürk- "id.", where the vocalization of the -r- Aorist, 
as well as the vocalic converb (both forms with a durative meaning) has 
-a-, giving ürk-ü-, ürk-ür-: "Das Mongolische...hilft uns dabei nicht 
weiter". But the straw-man that Doerfer has here set up is easy to over- 
throw: Doerfer himself (1972:333) recognizes the extension of +u- forms 
in Turkic at the expense of the others, and particularly at the cost of 
the +a- thematics. The Mo. form he cites shows only that the same ex- 
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pansion of +u- forms took place not only in Turkic, but also elsewhere 
in Altaic, so that it is here reflected, e.g., in Mongolian. Thus the 
forms cited by Doerfer do not in any way refute the historical relation- 
ship of the formations in question, as he hoped to make them do, but 
actually they substantiate it, since they demonstrate that there was a 
morphological process at work in pA, by means of which different the- 
matic vowels were suffixed to different verbs for different semantic 
values. But the same thematic vowel did not necessarily always go with 
the same verb; and different choices were available depending upon the 
precise meanings involved. In other words, it was a morphological proc- 
ess, involving both forms and their meanings, in the original language, 
and it was inherited in the later languages as a process, not simply as 
already-fixed strings of petrified morpheme combinations. 

The inheritance of this pA morphological process as a morphological 
process by OJ from pA in its turn also provides the historical explana- 
tion for what are otherwise, in purely Japanese terms, the many unex- 
plainable cases in which a given Japanese verb appears, in the texts, 
to waver between one or the other of the thematic classes, or in a few 
instances, even to waver between membership in the athematic class on 
the one hand, and one or both of the thematic classes on the other. 

Thus, with OTk. tol- "be full", we find both tol-t- and tol-u- 
(Gabain 1950:121, §232), the second of which can hardly be treated 
independently of pTg *3aZ-u- "id." (Benzing 1955:1070), while OJ had 
the form with +a-, taraF-, already discussed above. OTk. ö&- "erlöschen" 
had +a-, while its OJ cognate dt-, i.e., dtd- "depart, flee, avoid", had 
*44-. Tungus made extensive use of the thematic vowels, employing them 
to express additional semantic elements on verbs for which only the sim- 
ple athematic is attested in Japanese: OJ kir- "cut, sever, kill", but 
pTg *gerr- "glattschneiden" (Benzing 1955:969-70). The Turkic tükä- 

"be exhausted" of Käsyarı "is not a root form but a derivative" (Menges 
1968:126); thus we can understand its historical relationship not only 
to the +a- form seen in the (additionally suffixed) Japanese tuka+ra- 
"be exhausted", but also in the +u- form of tuku- + -t > tuki- "exhaust, 
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disappear". Most striking of all are the fairly numerous Japanese 
verbs that display membership in several thematic classes, and also 

at times show athematic versions: 0J Fit- "be soaked, steeped", but 
also a first thematic in +a-, aS Fita- "soak, steep something", as 

well as a second thematic in +u-, as Fiti- "soak, steep"; similarly 
Significant of membership in different thematic classes is the appar- 
ent wavering, in early texts, of the OJ reflex of pA *bi- "to be", 
between the +u- and the +¿- thematics (a situation that is also prob- 
ably reflected in the necessity to reconstruct several allomorphs for 
this same verb in pA). All these apparent waverings in attested forms 
can only be explained by the Japanese inheritance of the original proc- 
ess of the morphological formation of the thematic verbs as a process; 
and just like the Turkic-Mongolian comparison erroneously cited by 
Doerfer, they do not "refute", but rather they convincingly substan- 
tiate the case for a common inheritance by all these languages from 

a common original, particularly as this special feature of their verbal 
morphology is concerned. 

Within the OJ verb paradigms, the +a- and *«u- thematic vowels 
generally appear in the texts only after they have been somewhat ob- 
scured through contraction with the Japanese inherited reflex of pA 
*_¿, the deverbal noun formant (Ramstedt 1945) that plays a ubiquitous 
role in deriving subsequent morphological layers of the verbs in all 
the languages, Japanese included. In the terms of its employment of 
verbal nouns, particularly verbal nouns derived by means of this pA 
*-4 suffix, OJ syntactic structures are in complete congruence with 
the syntax not only of pA but also of the consensus of the later lan- 
guages, where virtually all the verb forms at all periods are histori- 
cally and morphologically simply various varieties of verbal nouns, 
particularly verbal nouns representing original pA *-z. "Alle anderen 
Verbalformen, die in den verschiedenen altaischen Sprachen als prädika- 
tive Formen oder Tempusbildungen dienen, d.h. die unseren Indikativ 
ausdrücken, sind geschichtlich und meistens auch begrifflich nur ver- 
schiedenartige verbale Nomina" (Ramstedt/Aalto 1952:2.85-6, 852: the 
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"Alle anderen..." has reference to certain imperatives and optatives, 
but even these become verbal nouns in Japanese). In this light we can 
understand both the historical formation, and the syntactic roles, of 
such forms as OJ art, i.e., *ätr-i, the conclusive, or sentence-ending, 
form of ar- "to be", together with the reason for the otherwise anoma- 
lous shape of this form in -Z, when viewed in terms of the other 0J con- 
clusives in - (the anomaly is shared, significantly, by 0J wort "be, 
reside" < *bol-i, cf. Tk. bol- "become"). With thematic +a-, contrac- 
tion of the thematic vowel with the deverbal noun-formant *-Z before 
the time of the texts, i.e., in pOJ, resulted in 0J -é-, or in OJ -e- 
in those phonological contexts in which the contrast of OJ š and Z had 
earlier been levelled out, e.g., following -n- or -r-; with thematic 
*zu-, appearing as 0J -ö- or -u-, the same process of contraction with 
the same pA morpheme of verbal noun derivation *-¿ resulted in OJ -z-, 
or in OJ -Z- in contexts in which the contrast of OJ -Z- and -7- was 

no longer observed. 

Thus, in the paradigm of 0J ata- “impinge upon, strike at, collide 
with", a verb of the first thematic class (and cognate with OTk. at- 
"fling, throw; shoot", a verb that in Turkic also belongs to the +a- 
thematic class, having its aorist in -a-r-, DTS 65b), we find in the 
OJ texts two different forms that display the contraction of this *-¿ 
with the thematic «a-. One is the OJ aorist itself (the mtzenket of 
the traditional grammars, for once a well-named form!), where it appears 
as ate-, the other the 0J deverbal noun (the ren'yökei of the grammars), 
where it is seen as ate(-). (The notation ate- with obligatory hyphen 
indicates that the OJ aorist is exclusively employed in the formation of 
still further morphological layers, e.g., negatives such as atezu, etc., 
while the notation ate[-] with optional hyphen indicates that the 0J 
deverbal noun may either be a free noun in its own right [thus, OJ ate 
"goal, aim"], or else appear as part of further morphological formations 
on the level of composition [thus, noun composition, ateate "a share, 
portion" (reduplic.); verb composition, ategaF- "allot individually 
according to need", with the compound verb-stem deriving suffix +gaF-, 
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itself combining the causative zga(-) with the durative +F-, and typi- 
cally employed, as here, to derive transitive athematics from underly- 
ing thematics].) Morphologically and historically, both OJ ate- and 
ate(-) are deverbal nouns in *-Z, showing -e- for the expected -ë- 
only because following OJ -z- the 2, ë distinction had already been 
levelled out under undifferentiated OJ e. 

But because all these early Japanese contractions are quite regu- 
lar, they actually do not obscure the historic evidence for the way in 
which all these forms were inherited from pA, since the earlier, under- 
lying forms without the noun-formant *-Z may always be recovered intact. 
For this reason also it is not necessary to write the Japanese thematics 
with "*", since their uncontracted forms are not by any means solely 
reconstructions of hypothetical forms, but are actually attested in 
their uncontracted shapes elsewhere in the system of the OJ verb mor- 
phology and paradigms. 

The semantic force of the thematic vowels in the first and second 
Japanese thematic classes, as well as their pA origins, are particularly 
clear. The first thematics in +a- involve specifically marked endocen- 
tric acts or events combining the semantic features of result and rever- 
sal. The class-meaning of most verbs belonging here may be character- 
ized as reference to actions that go out to, operate upon, or otherwise 
affect an object, but which also and simultaneously revert back to the 
subject or actor, because the action or event in question results in a 
change or alteration that either benefits or harms, or at least in some 
fashion or other reflects upon, or affects, the subject. Thus these 
verbs, while at first glance often appearing to be transitives (and 
often necessarily translated by transitives in other languages) were 
and are genuinely endocentrics. The key semantic feature that distin- 
guished the first thematic class in +a-, then, as well as the major 
semantic component of the pA derivational morpheme *+a- with which 
these verbs were originally formed, was one of "result", combined with 
"reversal" (cf. Doerfer 1972:332-5; 1975-76:47-9, 86.2; Wenck 1976-77, 
here and immediately below), and particularly distinguished acts and 
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actions as reciprocating between subject (actor) and object (goal). 
(Functionally a different morpheme but showing in both form and meaning 
its ultimate connection with this same *+a- was also the Turkic denom- 
inal verb suffix seen in such formations as OTk. at "name", ata- "to 
call"; mün "guilt", münä- "to be guilty"; Käsyari tün "night", tünä- 
"spend the night", and still functional in most Turkic languages [Sinor 
1977:223-4].) 

Here belong such verbs as 0J ata- “impinge upon", cognate with 
OTk. at-, at-a- "werfen", the etymological and morphological relation- 
ships of which forms have already been explored above. An equally in- 
formative illustration of the historical origins of Japanese verbs of 
this first thematic class in pA *+a- is afforded by OJ uka- "hear, ac- 
cept, receive (commands, pleas, vows, etc.)", cognate with OTk. uq- 
"verstehen, einsehen", with converb and aorist in -a- as uq-a- (Gabain 
1950:111, 8216; 121, 8232), ETk. "usw." uk- "hören", Tel. uk(k)a "das 
Hörenswerte, Erzählung, Sage" (VEWT, 511b), cognate also with Mo. uga- 
"understand, know, comprehend, realize". Doerfer (1963 = TMEN 1.51-2) 
attempts to refute this Turkic-Mongolian comparison (he of course knows 
nothing of the Japanese evidence) through a combination of misquotation 
and faulty etymological principles almost too convoluted even to be fol- 
lowed, much less given credence: he claims that "...Bang schon im An- 
hang zu Poppe 1927a...zeigte, daB viele Wórter, die Ramstedt und Poppe 
als urverwandt auffaßten, z. B. tü. uq- 'verstehen' = mo. uqa- id., des- 
halb nicht urverwandt sein kónnen, weil nur im Tü., nicht im Mo., die 
Wurzel dieses Wortes, u- 'wissen', existiert, und weil ebenso nur im 
Tü. das (Intensiv-)Suffix -q- erscheint, während im Mo. sowohl -q- als 
auch -qa- in dieser Funktion unbelegt ist. Da aber sowohl Wurzel als 
auch Suffix nur tii. sind, nicht mo., kann auch das ganze Wort nur tu. 
sein. Dieser Gedankengang Bangs ist niemals widerlegt worden, ja, mein- 
es Wissens ist keiner der Forscher, die für eine Urverwandtschaft der 
alt. Sprachen eintreten, jemals darauf eingegangen. ...Und wenn wir 
Bangs Gedankengang verwenden kónnen, ...dürfte eine breite Bresche in 
das Bollwerk der These von der altaischen Urverwandtschaft geschlagen 
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sein." 

Convincing, if any of this were true: but none of it is. Bang, 
in his comments upon Poppe (1927), does not make the argument that Doer- 
fer here attributes to him, nor does he even discuss the comparison of 
Tk. ug- and Mo. uga-. The root u- "be able" (and thus always the mean- 
ing of this verb in Turkic, not, with Doerfer, "wissen", a linguisti- 
cally-historically misleading translation equivalent generated by 
calque, cf. Fr. savoir, R. umMemo for Germ. können, etc.) is certainly 
not limited to Turkic; it occurs in OJ as well (u-, e- "obtain, take; 
be able", a verb of the first thematic class, but its paradigm in Japa- 
nese early became contaminated with forms from the OJ reflex of the pA, 
and pTg, verb of non-existence); and the same is true of the so-called 
"intensive" *+k-, quite as well represented in OJ as in all the other 
Altaic languages. Thus, OTk. had sZ- "to break (tr.)", but the verb 
soon became rare and was replaced by the intensivum in sZ-q- "to 
squeeze", in turn cognate both in root and in suffix with Mo. 3Zqa- 
"press, squeeze, squash, strain", and in Mo. only the derivative inten- 
sivum has been preserved. But Japanese has a doublet, each member of 
which somehow continues the same inherited root and inherited suffix, 
0J sik- "spread something out flat (extruding it to the furthest limits 
possible)", alongside late OJ suk- "spread shredded or pulped matter out 
flat on a sieve-like draining mat or tray", e.g., in making paper, or 
sheets of edible seaweed (Meerlattich, ulva latissima); and within Japa- 
nese, late D suk- might be described as a canonical denominal verb in 
the "intensive" +k-, since the noun OJ eu is the word for the draining 
mat or tray upon which the operation in question is performed;.cf. also 
NJ kamisuki "paper making". 

Most impressive of all, there is the evidence of the survival of 
the thematic vowel -a- in the Tkc. coverb and aorist forms in uq-a-, 
exactly parallel both to the Mongolian verb, and also to the OJ thematic 
uka-. All the etymological elements involved in the formation of Tk. 
ug-, Mo. uga-, and OJ uka- may be traced individually, and established 
for pA; and so also for the formation itself, which goes back to at 
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least a sector of the original linguistic unity. Far from opening "eine 
breite Bresche in das Bollwerk" of the Altaic hypothesis, this example, 
particularly once we have isolated it from Doerfer's misquotations and 
misunderstandings, provides supporting evidence for that thesis of the 
most substantial variety one could hope for. 

Space permits only a mere sample of the many other Turkic cognates 
that demonstrate, by their membership within the class of Turkic verbs 
with coverbs and aorists in za-, their etymological kinship with OJ 
verbs of the first thematic class: e.g., OTK. ay-, ay-a- ‘climb up, 
ascend", OJ aga- "id."; OTk. tür-, tür-ä- "fold, heap up", OJ tura- 
"line up in order"; OTk. sug-, suq-a- "hereinstecken", OJ suga- "pass a 
thong through an opening"; OTk. sZr-, sür-ä- "drag, pull, tighten", OJ 
sura- "press together with friction". OTk. in-, in-ä- "dismount" is a 
particularly significant form in this same class; it is morphologically 
parallel with 0J in- (< *i-n-) "depart, leave; (fig.) die", a verb of 
one of the minor, or irregular classes in OJ, that combines thematic 
forms in -a- with certain athematics in -n- (here as a medium or reflex- 
ive stem-deriving suffix on *z- "enter"; cf. 0J tr- "enter", etc.). 

Already noted above has been the morphologically (and historically) 
significant restriction, with the OJ verb system as a whole, of forms in 
-dV- and -yV- to the first and second thematic classes (they do not oc- 
cur in the athematics), and the further restriction of forms in -4V- and 
-wV- solely to the first thematic (they occur in neither the athematics 
nor the second thematics). It goes almost without saying that suck strik- 
ing morphological anomalies are precious indications for the historical 
origins of the forms that they involve; here we can do little more than 
point out the principal documentation for the related morphological ele- 
ments in the other Altaic languages, and suggest their overall correla- 
tions with the Japanese evidence, much of which remains to be treated in 
satisfactory detail. Involved here are both pA *«na- and pA *«da- (on 
the former, Ramstedt/Aalto 1952:2.196-7; Poppe 1972:136-7; on the lat- 
ter, Ramstedt/Aalto Zoo. ett., 168-9; Poppe 1972:140-1; and with respect 
to the Japanese reflexes, earliest Hattori 1947, reprinted in Hattori 
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1959:396-7). The Japanese thematics in question involve both deverbal 
and denominal formations (thus, with *z-, OJ Z«d-a- "put out, expell", 
but also with stta "underside", sita+d-a- "pour out", and with kötö 
"word[s]", kötörd-a- "verbalize, give overt expression to something", 
further important examples in Yoshida 1976:113f.; similarly, with *+na-, 
which in the Japanese thematics particularly well preserves its inherit- 
ed middle or reflexive signification, tuka "haft" underlies the thematic 
tuka4n-a- "bundle something together, tie into a single bundle [for the 
convenience of the subject]", contrasting in both form and meaning with 
the parallel athematic derived from the same noun, tuka+m- "grasp [some- 
thing] firmly", a simple and unmodified transitive). The effective iso- 
lation, in the Japanese materials, of -dV- and -yV- as a set within the 
structuring of the thematic verb classes must also have an intimate his- 
torical relationship to another feature of the original language, that 
reflected in the Turkic inchoative or ingressive in -d-/-ad- (Menges 
1968:160) on the one hand, and that reflected in the well-known Turkic 
shift of intervocalic -d- > -3- > -y- (Menges 1968:89) on the other 

(cf. also in this connection, Poppe 1972:137). Such OJ forms as mi+ya- 
"be visible", deverbal from mi- "see", cf. miyar- (< *mi+8ar-) "view 

the distance, overlook, survey", and vakarya- (< *waka+ëa-) "become 
young, regain one's youth" seem both difficult and unnecessary to keep 
separate from the evidence from those varieties of Turkic in which the 
shift of -d- through -8- to -y- has resulted in such forms as Tat., Kaz. 
qartay- "alt werden, altern", from qart "alt", etc., particularly in the 
light of such forms as Mo. baya+d- "become (too) small, insufficient", 
from Mo. baya "small in size or quantity; junior; young". If, as the 
comparison of DN wakaya- and Mo. bayad- suggests (on the Mo., cf. Ram- 
stedt 1912:40, 851), OJ preserves a historical-morphological layer or 
level in which *-d- is represented by -y-, as well as another in which 
the same *-d- is represented by -d-, one need not be too surprised ei- 
ther by the data or by their larger implications for the Altaic-Japanese 
relationship; actually, such developments would play their own part in 
helping to fill out the picture now only begun to be sketched by our 
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evidence for traces, within OJ, of the same sound-changes that eventual- 
ly resulted in the Chuvash rhotacism (Tk. adag "foot", Chu. ura "id.", 
cf. J astura "sole of the foot" [ast "foot, leg"], and OU ari+k-, later 
arurk- "walk", but also ayu-m- "id."). At the very least, these extreme- 
ly "Turkic-appearing" -d-/-y- alternations within the 0J verb morphology, 
particularly when considered in connection with the -r-/-y- sets just 
cited, can hardly be understood historically apart from the history of 
parallel sets, elsewhere attested from the history of the related lan- 
guages. Additionally, the establishment of the correct history for DN 
thematics in *+n-a- is of great value for the etymology of a very large 
number of secondary verbs within Japanese, in view of the enormous pro- 
ductive powers of the compound suffix of secondary verb-stem derivation 
+na-F-, which brings together these medium or reflexive elements from 
the first thematic class and the durative +F-, already noted above, de- 
riving large numbers of secondary athematics in +naF- (e.g., aki+nar- 
"engage in commerce", ökö+naF- “carry out, undertake", tömö+nar- "accom- 
pany", tunt+naF- "hold [someone] guilty of a crime", uratnaF- "perform 
divination", etc., etc.). 

Contrasting with the first thematics quite as clearly in meaning 
as they do in their forms, the second thematics in *+u- in the original 
language specifically marked endocentric acts, actions or events that 
combined the semantic elements of "perfective state" and "inversal". 
The class-meaning of most OJ verbs belonging here may be characterized 
as being acts or actions that remain, after completion, within the 
sphere of the subject or actor, particularly in so far as the state, 
situation, or other result that has been produced or brought to comple- 
tion is concerned. Translations of verbs belonging to this class may 
include versions in the passive, or the reflexive, depending upon the 
language of translation; but there is far less danger of confusing these 
second thematics with true exocentric transitives than exists for the 
first thematics. Many of the verbs in this second thematic class refer, 
as a consequence of their class-meaning, to natural phenomena, as well 
as to a wide variety of psychological phenomena, all of which are of 
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course essentially and typically intransitive and endocentric. (Cf. on 
this class esp. Wenck 1976-77, to which the present account is in debt; 
but the rigid cause-and-effect relationship there proposed [p. 396] re- 
lating a "natural" to a "psychological" sub-category is difficult to 
maintain: how, one must ask, are kuyu- "regret" and körö- "grow wiser 
from a bitter experience" to be understood as examples of "an extension 
to psychological phenomena" of "natural [non-human] events"?). 

Murayama (1978:216f.) has already given a large number of extreme- 
ly convincing examples relating representative OJ verbs of this class, 
both in -ó- and in -u-, to their Altaic originals, as well as to their 
cognates in the other languages; these include 0J körö- (above), örö- 
"descend", ökö- "elevate", and ötö- "drop, decline", and it is unneces- 
sary to repeat his evidence here, except to note that in the last form 
cited, the apparently detailed correspondence between the 0J secondary 
athematic ötör- "decline, grow old", and Mo. ötel- "alt werden, altern", 
probably does not, as it would first appear, involve an inherited forma- 
tion involving the same suffix and the same root, because of the OJ -t-, 
here unshifted to *-d-, so that the Japanese evidence provides further 
arguments in favor of Ramstedt's speculation (Ramstedt/Aalto 1952:2.165) 
to the effect that "...diese Bildung kann aber nicht besonders alten 
Ursprungs sein...". 

Murayama (Zoe. eit.) also advances substantial comparative evidence 
for OJ thematics in -u- < *+u-; to be noted here, with respect to the 
words for "old; passage of time", is that the Japanese inheritance also 
includes a noun stem used in a number of secondary formations, including 
denominal adjectives, OJ Furu(-), identical in shape, but slightly dif- 
ferent in morphology, when compared with the OJ second thematic verb 
Furu-, which zz- yields Furi(-) < *Furz(-), etc. Cf. also the OJ sec- 
ondary athematic factitive, Furus- "make to be old". Complicating the 
picture here are the existence of an OJ first thematic Fa- "pass by, go 
beyond (time, space)" probably best understood historically as a back- 
formation in the theme +a- to the same root; note also that the second 
-r- of the 0J attributive Furu-ru, from the second thematic Furu-, is 
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exactly paralleled by Tkc. uz-a-r- "stretch out; be stretched out, far 
away", cf. Tkc. uz-u-n "long, far" < pA *pur,- (uzar- is cited and ex- 
plained historically in Sevortjan 1974:572, with further references), a 
valuable clue to the historical origin of the attributives that go with 
the OJ thematics. Another D second thematic with a most convincing 
pTg etymology does not appear to have been cited in the literature un- 
til now: OJ kutu- "decay, rot", going with Ew. kut "piece of rotten 
wood", kut- "to rot (wood)" (Menges 1978:389), Lam. ku& "alter, fauler 
Baum; Holzmehl von morschen Bäumen als Unterlage in der Wiege" (Benzing 
1955b:208b), but also with a large number of other Tungus forms in -u- 
Showing clearly that the original, and inherited, secondary theme in 
Tungus as in OJ ended in +u- (ms 1.441b for the forms, which include 
Ew. variants in kuëu, kucu-, among many others; probably also related 
is NKor. kuc- "be bad [of the weather]; rotten [of meat]"). 

Only one more major verb class of OJ remains for consideration, the 
third thematic in OJ -Z (or in -i after consonants where the Z/Z distinc- 
tion had been levelled out) (the kami ichidan katsuyd of the grammar- 
ians). At best, this is a tiny, if important, set of verbs. The most 
generous accounting possible for the third athematics would include no 
more than a total of fifteen words (e.g., Yamaguchi Akira in Matsumura 
1971:130c-32a), but more than a few of these are suspect of being later 
accretions to this class (and/or belonging also to the second thematic). 
A more rigorous inventory will include no more than ten verbs (e.g., 
SSD, Introd., 38a): ki- "wear (clothing)", nz- "resemble", nt- "cook, 
boil", mi- "see", wi- "be", wi- "lead", wi- "get one's teeth set on 
edge (e.g., by something sour, or bad tasting)" (in lexica only, no 
texts), ¿- "shoot (e.g., a bow and arrow)", z- "cast metal", and t- 
"pour (a liquid) out, upon". One at once suspects that Z- "cast metal", 
and Z- "pour" are actually one and the same verb; furthermore, it seems 
difficult to separate either from nt- "cook, boil", particularly in the 
light of the well-attested early loss of *n- before -i- in Korean. 
Metallurgic techniques are relatively late introductions into Japan 
from the continent, via the Korean peninsula, and words relating to 
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them may easily be suspected of being early loans from some Old Korean 
variety of Altaic (the OJ athematic ner- "forge, temper metal" may rep- 
resent either *nia+r- or *nai+r-, and is also probably relevant here). 
Japanese scholars, beginning with the pioneer lexicographer Otsuki Fu- 
mihiko, have long suspected that this entire class is somehow denominal, 
a view that has much to recommend it; thus, with Z- "shoot", cf. ya "an 
arrow", with mz- "see", ma-, më < *ma+i "eye", reminding one yet once 
more of the proposed but difficult etymology (Murayama 1978:277-8) that 
would connect OJ str- "know" as being from *si+r- and going with pTg 
*sä-. A 3üréen form süh-hz, presumably for *sahi, is often cited and 
glossed simply as "suare" (e.g., TMS 2.51a), and from the overt shape 
of this word, one could even begin to suspect an almost Indo-European- 
looking set of Ablaut alternations relating the nouns and verbs (*ā ^ 
*ai ^v *z 2). But the 3üréen form, Professor Menges informs me, is sure- 
ly the perfect participle, and at the same time, Professor Norman tells 
me that the same form survives in spoken Manchu, cf. Sibe sahi. (Kiyo- 
se 1977:154 and passim. has both the Süréen forms and their Chinese 
glosses translated incorrectly each of the many times they appear in 

his source!) Menges' etymology (1975:57-8) for kz- "wear" shows an 
original pTg *-z- vowel, but additionally clarifies the historical ori- 
gin of the OJ -»- that distinguishes both the attributive and conclusive 
forms in the paradigm for this verb (more of the forms cited in TMS.1. 
150b). Formally, it is tempting to align this class with the third of 
the inherited pA themes, that in *4Z- (Doerfer 1972:334); on the se- 
mantic level such an analysis is not untenable (e.g., in Turkic this 
theme indicates an inversal or reversal of the action, with particular 
relevance to the causatives), though establishing such an etymology in 

a satisfactory fashion would require considerable additional documenta- 
tion. Meanwhile, the strong hints of a denominal character that exist 
for this entire class also suggest an alternate etymology for the the- 
matic vowel of this class, in pA *-z, the formant for the verbal noun; 
and it cannot be denied that a most suggestive parallel exists in Poppe's 
analysis (1976:471) of Mo. but < *bü+i "existence, existing, being, is", 
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particularly in the light of the membership of OJ wi- "id." in this 
same third thematic class. 

Viewed as a whole, the third thematics consist of a suspiciously 
small number of forms. Some of them are extremely common words of high 
frequency in the language (mi- "see", ki- "wear", wi- "be"), while oth- 
ers (¿- "cast metal", etc., as above) are fairly specialized terms that 
may well be suspected of being early loans into pOJ from another vari- | 
ety of Altaic; and several words from both these categories have well 
established, and informative, Altaic etymologies. 

The four minor categories of the OJ verb that remain need not 
detain us long; the first two (nahen and rahen katsuyd) have only two 
members each, the last two (sahen and kahen katsuyd) have only one each, 
while the paradigms of the six verbs in question (in- "depart", sin- 
"die", ar- "be", wor- "be", s?-/u "do", k?-/u "come, go") clearly show 
the results of morphological contamination back and forth between the 
athematics and all three thematics. 0J in- and sin- are probably only 
doublets of the same original word (the initial s- of sin- "die" is 
either an example of the OJ s-movable, or in macaronic imitation of 
Chinese s% "die; death"; in either case, the word in Japanese goes 
directly with inherited *z- "enter", with the stem-deriving suffix 
*+n-a- for medium verbs, as typically in the first thematic class, al- 
ready explained above). The OJ verbs of existence ar- and wor- have 
transparent Altaic etymologies, which as pointed out already, at the 
same time clarify their membership in their own, and limited, minor 
class; and much the same is true of s?-/u "do" (on which cf. also Ram- 
stedt/Aalto 1952:187-9, 890). Finally, on k?-/u "come, go", cf. JOAL 
73-4 (but only the inherited root, something of the shape *kw-, is com- 
mon to all the languages; everything else that appears with this verb 
is secondary suffixation). With these four minor classes in hand, we 
have treated all eight of the 0J verb classes, and found how each of 
them still shows, in one way or another, its historical origin in the 
forms and morphological processes that the language inherited from pA. 

The remainder of a full-scale, truly historisch-erklärende treat- 
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ment of the origins of the Japanese verb and its classes would largely 
have to do with tracing the later wide-scale proliferation, throughout 
the paradigms of the eight OJ classes, of secondary formations closely 
related to, and inherited. from the same sources as are responsible for, 
the Tungus aorists; here the classic treatment of Menges (1943) remains 
the starting-place for all subsequent studies. Only two detailed exam- 
ples of the problems awaiting treatment under this category may be not- 
ed in passing: (1) it is often forgotten that even within the curious- 
ly stark paradigms of the third thematics, certain forms in a number of 
texts show typically Tungus aorist formations (e.g., mi+ra-m-, nitra-s-, 
etc. [Yamada 1954:320-1]) that were soon thereafter levelled out, under 
pressure exerted by the rest of the paradigm; (2) the OJ conditionals 
in +re- for the thematics (atare-, köröre-, mire-) have their exact 
counterparts in well-understood Tungus formations that bring together 
the aorists in *+ra- with additional suffixal material (Benzing 1955: 
1085, 8143a, *+ra- + *ki- > *-räki; cf. Ramstedt/Aalto 1952:2.88-9; 
Menges 1968b:234; Ikegami 1971:296); furthermore, it is only in terms 
of the Tungus formations in which "eine Ableitung von der Bedingungs- 
form (und demnach vom Aorist) dürfte in einer Anzahl von Imperativform- 
en der stg. Sprachen vorliegen" (Benzing 1955:1086, §143b) that the 
superficial coincidence of conditional and imperative in the verb ar- 
(both as ave) is to be explained. 

The OJ imperatives, for their part, have a wide range of other 
Altaic, and particularly Tungus, features, including but by no means 
limited to, the so-called "suffixed -yö, Azuma -ró" forms, which are 
neither interjections, as has been suggested by Japanese scholarship 
from time to time (e.g., Ono 1977:213-4), nor random formations without 
historical importance, but instead go directly with attested Tungus for- 
mations, notably the Udi imperatives in -ja, -je, -jo (Menges 1968b:160- 
1; thus, with OJ wi yö "bel", cf. Udi bi-je, the Imp. I., 2 sg., Menges, 
loc. cit., p. 165). The Azuma (non-standard) 0J forms in -rë here rep- 
resent the Japanese inheritance of a northern Tungus isogloss in -r-, 
while the standard OJ forms in -yö go directly with the paired southern 
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Tungus isogloss in -y-, a differentiation that was early within Tungus 
most likely related to a shift in the position of a pitch-accent (Ben- 
zing 1955:999-1000, §62), and that further relates these imperatives, 
in all the languages concerned, to the critical morphological elements 
that also entered into the formation of the aorists. Thus the tremen- 
dous vitality displayed, along these and many other lines of morpholog- 
ical development, by Tungus-related aorist forms and formants through- 
out the history of the OJ verb and its forms constitute one of the most 
important bodies of evidence linking Japanese to the other Altaic lan- 
guages. 

The verb classes and paradigms of the Ryukyu languages may be 
traced in almost every detail back to the eight OJ verb classes (Hat- 
tori 1932, reprinted with changes and revisions in 1959:296-361; most 
recently also Yano 1977, with additional critical notes by Hattori 
1977). As Murayama has pointed out (1978:290), probably the only R 
forms that require us to go beyond the confines of the OJ verb classes 
and paradigms are those in final -m or -n, which probably preserve 
traces of pTg *«mz (Benzing 1955:1090). Korean also apparently inherit- 
ed the athematic-thematic dichotomy (Sugano 1977), though by the time 
of Middle Korean, beyond which it is at present difficult to go, the sys- 
tem had become highly obscured, in part because of the limitations upon 
the inherited thematic vowels imposed by the Middle Korean system of 
vowel-harmony. 

In writing his pioneering study on the historical origins of the 
Tungus aorist -- that same Tungus aorist that, as we have seen, plays 
a vital role in the historical clarification of the OJ verb classes -- 
Menges hoped that his work would "also contribute a certain amount of 
evidence, however small, in favor of the hypothesis of Altaic linguistic 
unity", in view of the fact that "in this age of empiriocriticism and 
agnosticism, an Altaic linguistic unity continues to be contested (1943: 
251). Now that we understand something of the ways in which the same 
Altaic morphology that accounts for the Tungus formations Menges then 
studied now accounts for many of the OJ verb formations, we might ex- 
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press a similar hope. The parallels in forms, meanings, and morphology 
to be observed, e.g., even in the single set of forms OJ uka-, OTk. uq-, 
uq-a-, Mo. uqa-, as well as those in any of the other inherited forma- 
tions explored in the present paper, must either be relegated to the 
realm of coincidence, or else they must have significance for the his- 
tory of all the languages involved; and if they indeed do have such 
historical significance, it can only be the history of genetic relation- 
ship, since the very nature of the data rules out borrowing. The con- 
clusion would appear to impose itself. But as Menges has also, and 
much more recently, had occasion to point out, "es ware unzeitgemäßer 
Optimismus, anzunehmen, daß nunmehr die Kritik an der 'altaischen The- 
orie' aufhört, zumal sich ja einige Gelehrte in ihren Schriften gegen 
die Urverwandtschaft zu sehr festgelegt haben, indem sie glaubten, die 
Urverwandtschaft sogar der drei enger verwandten altajischen Gruppen, 
Türkisch, Mongolisch und Tungusisch, lediglich als scheinbar und eine 
Verwandtschaft höchstens als auf Entlehnung, Konvergenz, und, wenn gar 
nichts mehr half, als auf Zufall beruhend erklären zu können. In einem 
speziellen Fall ging man sogar so weit, zu dem nicht mehr ausreichenden 
Zufall noch einen "dynamischen Zufall' hinzuzukonstruieren...Man ist 
gespannt, zu erfahren, wie diese Gelehrten nun auf den japanischen 'Zu- 
fall' reagieren werden" (CAJ 18.201 [1974]). 
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CAN GRAPHEMIC CHANGE CAUSE PHONEMIC CHANGE?! 


EDGAR C. POLOME 
University of Texas at Austin 


The problem of spelling pronunciation where phonemic change is 
neutralized by pressure from the graphemic system has often been in- 
vestigated in the Western languages. Thus, Bloomfield (1933:488) 
pointed out that an early XVIIIth century orthoëpist indicated the 
pronunciation [[] for asswne, assure, censure, consume, ensue, insure, 
sue, suet, sugar, several of which now show a spelling pronunciation 
[s] v [sj]. We also ascribed the preservation of final -d in the 
cluster -nd, e.g., in hand, where spellings like blyne for "blind", 
thousan for "thousand", or poun for "pound" occur from the XVth to 
the XVIIth centuries, to the action of lower class teachers who ex- 
erted their authority on the upcoming generation and made sure they 
pronounced every word correctly, thus contributing also to the recur- 
ring restoration of -t- in often or the pseudo-learned pronunciation 
of Lithuanian with [6]. A frequently quoted example of such a [0] is 
author, a printer's spelling for M.E. autor, from O.Fr. autor (« Lat. 
auctorem [cf. Hall 1964:272]). Lehmann (1973:178, 226) also points 
to the use of [dy] instead of [dz] in Indian, to be compared with the 
familiar Injun, and indicates how some people object to the pronun- 
ciation ['edzejkejt] for educate. 


lan earlier version of this paper is to appear in KiSwahili. 
Journal of the Institute of Swahili Research, Dar es Salaam, in 1980. 
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Less known is the impact of the introduction of writing systems 
-- mostly by non-native speakers -- on the phonological system of hith- 
erto unwritten languages: usually, the Roman alphabet, serving as a 
basis, does not provide an adequate set of distinctive characters to 
reflect the phonemic system of the target language; and some are de- 
liberately ignored. Thus, Meinhof (1941:iv) states bluntly about his 
Swahili handbook: "the orthography is the one presently introduced 
in East Africa. Many differences in the sounds, which have been par- 
ticularly pointed out by E. Steere and W. E. Taylor, and which can be 
observed in the language of educated people, are simply disregarded, 
because Swahili is presently the generally used language of communi- 
cation in East Africa and beyond, and therefore also spoken by foreign- 
ers, who do not heed these peculiarities." As the system introduced 
for the graphic representation of the language becomes the instrument 
of literacy, the neglected phonological features tend to be forgotten 
and, ultimately, they are lost in the language of educated people. 
An interesting case is that of Lomdngo, spoken in the central part of 
Zaire: the language had a voiceless bilabial fricative [6] (in com- 
plementary distribution with [p], which occurred only after nasal), 
e.g., lo-foso "skin" + plural mposo (< *n-foso). The European mission- 
aries who represented it graphically by <f>, usually mispronounced it 
[f] as well. As a result, the "correct" pronunciation [9$] became a 
sign of "poor education" and was avoided, while French borrowings with 
f strengthened the "new" phoneme. As a recent grammar describes it: 
"originally and normally bilabial it now shifts to the labiodental 
imitated from French. This trend is already largely followed by the 
youth in the schools and the educated people" (Hulstaert 1961:47). 

When a shift in writing systems takes place, similar losses can 
be expected: Swahili, originally written in Arabic script, had pro- 
nunciation features which reflected the distinctions between emphatic 
and non-emphatic in the Arabic loans, but as it adopted the Roman 
script, "emphatics" were no longer marked as such, and the phonological 
differentiation vanished in the speech of the younger generation. This 
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is clearly illustrated by a statement of Stigand (1915:4): "it ap- 
pears that there are no less than five different t's in common use in 
...Swahili and clearly distinguishable from each other to the educated 
Swahili ear...A multiplication of different letters is not approved of 
by most authorities on the language who aim at the simplification of 
writing..." 

The different t's he lists are: 


(a) the Arabic emphatic «t», e.g., sultan(t), karatasi "paper", 
etc.; 


(b) the dental [t], <t>, characteristic of the Mombasa dialect, 
kiMvita; 


(c) the (post)alveolar [t], characteristic of Bantu terms (Stig- 
and calls it "cerebral", but it is not a retroflex); 


(d) and (e) are aspirated varieties of (b) and (c). 


Though none of these differences was marked orthographically, Tucker 
and Ashton still found them in 1942 in the speech of their informants, 
but with a certain amount of fluctuation (Tucker-Ashton 1942:86-7): 


Informants: Ramadhant Barwant Buesh Hamisi 
Origin: Zanzibar Zanzibar Zanzibar Taita (Kenya) 
Education/status:  uneducated educated 

(Arabic 

elite) 
emphatic «t» t t t 
t in Arabic loans t t t 


(alveolar) (alveolar) (alveolar) 


£ in Bantu words i v t t t t 


[t] in Mombasa 
G[t[] in Zanzibar) t t t t 


+ borrowings 


Actually, the Arabized pronunciation still occurs, but is restricted 
to a limited and nowadays dwindling group of speakers -- Swahili 
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speakers strongly under the spiritual influence of Arabic culture -- 
and to definite style forms like solemn recitation and public address 
in the mosque and similar types of formal speech (Polomé 1967:45). 
Its characteristic feature [+flat] or [-Advanced Tongue Root], if we 
follow Hyman (1975:49-50), is lost everywhere else in words like: 


tayart "ready" [t]; 


safi "clean" [s]. 


The Arabic kaf <q> loses its postvelar articulation and becomes a reg- 
ular velar, e.g., weka "put", where Ramadhani (1942) would say [wega]. 
This corresponds to a change of sign of the feature [high]: [-high] + 
[thigh]. Also disappearing is the velarized allophone of /1/ in the 
name of God: Allah, as well as the dental articulation of /t/ in 
Arabic loans. Similarly, none of the informants of Tucker and Ashton 
(1942:95) seemed to use the uvular articulation [r] of /r/ anymore, 
though I heard it used in 1963 in Zanzibar and along the Mrima coast 
(Polomé 1967:46). The pharyngeal fricatives [h] and [ç] of Arabic 
were often replaced by the glottal stop (hamza) in the pronunciation 
of Tucker and Ashton's informants (1942:87), though they also were 
"just as conveniently omitted". In my findinas (Polomé 1967:46), [h] 
appeared to alternate with [h], and both ‘ain [ç] and the glottal stop 
alternate with zero; this merely confirmed the statement of Stigand 
(1915:83): "‘Ain (el, h (z), and ' (*) [hamza] are the Arab sounds 
least usually heard in Swahili". 

The only Arabic sounds for which the romanized spelling adopted 
particular graphemes were [6], Lö] and [y], respectively represented 
by «th», «dh», and «gh», and even so, non-native speakers of Swahili 
tend to replace these fricatives by more familiar Bantu consonants, 
either by changing the continuants into stops: [6] [t], [y] > [g], 
but the rule [*cont] + [-cont] does not apply to [3], which changes to 
[z] by the rule [-strid] + [*strid] according to the Jakobsonian fea- 
tures (Hyman 1975:40). Thus, 
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thelathint "thirty" becomes telatint, but also selasint according 
to the second rule (the "stridency" rule); 


thamant "value" > samant; 
hatdhuru “it does not matter" + haizuru; 


ghalt "expensive, scarce" + galt; etc. (Polomé 1978:20). 


Especially confusing is the use of h to render Arabic [x] (è), since it 
is obviously a voiceless velar fricative like in Scottish Zoch or Ger- 
man Aachen. Numerous educated Swahili speakers from the coastal area, 
like Sheikh Mohammed Ali, who helped to translate the Tanzanian laws 
into Swahili, waged a campaign to change the spelling and restore the 
"correct" pronunciation in Arabic loans like heri "happiness", occur- 
ring, e.g., in the familiar phrase kwa heri "good-bye". The inconsis- 
tency of the orthographical system is illustrated in this case by the 
co-existing forms: sabalkheri "good morning" and masalkheri "good 
evening", in which the grapheme «kh» is supposed to reflect [y]. The 
same «kh» occurs in a few isolated words like khaltfa "caliph", It 
should also occur in ruhusa "permission", but instead an alternate spel- 
ling ruksa is found; similarly, [leix] is spelled sheik and alternates 
with a (now quite unfamiliar) shehe. All this confusion is due largely 
to compromise decisions taken by the Swahili Inter-Territorial Commit- 
tee in the thirties. 

A very significant decision of that Committee was not to mark the 
difference between aspirates and non-aspirates, for which earlier writ- 
ers, like B. Taylor (1891), B. Burt (1910), C. Meinhof (1910) and C. 
Sacleux, used special diacritics or different graphemes altogether 
(Angogo 1978: fig. 9 and p. 77). This ultimately entailed the loss of 
the phonemic contrast, which led to important morphological consequences 
as the contrast asptrate : non-asptrate indicated the difference between 
nouns belonging to the n-class and their augmentatives, e.g., 


pembel ph] "horn" : pembel p] "big horn"; 
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tundul th] "hole" : tundul t ] "big hole"; 
chupal t [h] "bottle" : ehupa[t |] "demijohn"; 
kutal kh] "walls" (plural) : kutalk] "large wall" (Polomé 1967:40). 


Swahili had indeed a rule which would change the initial clusters of 
nasal * voiceless stop or affricate into aspirates, if the lexical item 
to which it applied was not monosyllabic. On the other hand, the same 
rule had created a set of minimal pairs on the semantic level where the 
following could, e.g., be contrasted: 


pakal ph] "cat" : pakalp] "smear!" (imperative); 

tembo[t^] "elephant" : tembo|t] "palm beer"; 

ehangult|^] (kind of fish) : ehangu[t|] "mine" (ki-class); 
kombe[k^] "oyster shell" : kombel k] "bowl" (Tucker-Ashton 1942:87). 


However, while a tensing rule of the type: 


C 
robatruene > [+tense] / # 
-Voice 





has undoubtedly affected the »-class nouns, in correlation with the 
loss of the nasal, Swahili has also developed a new tensing rule, trig- 
gered by the stress: 


C 


-cont | > [+tense] / (Vitale 1978:11). 
| -voice 








[stress] 


As this rule will aspirate voiceless obstruents in initial position in 
dissyllabic words, it is a source of confusion between the augmentation 
and the ordinary form of some nouns like chungwa "orange", which would 
appear with initial [t[^] in both cases. The only solution, then, is 
to designate the "large orange" by adding the appropriate adjective 
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kubwa. However, aspiration still appears as a distinctive feature to 
contrast two lexical items in some areas, e.g., in Mombasa, where my 
informant in 1963 contrasted tundul th] "hole" with tundu[t] "basket of 
wickerwork used as a cage or fish-trap", but used chupa kubwa for a 
"demijohn", so that the distinct augmentative without aspiration seems 
only to be preserved when it is lexicalized (Polomé 1967:40). The 
blurring of the contrast due to its low lexical yield (there are only 

a dozen minimal pairs, mostly less familiar, rather technical terms) 
and to the tendency to aspirate obstruents before the stressed vowel 
contributed to the loss of aspirates in the speech of the larger towns. 
A generation later, my Zanzibar informants no longer contrasted paka 
"cat" with paka "smear!", which Ramadhani still distinguished according 
to Tucker and Ashton (1942:88). The absence of notation of the aspira- 
tion both in the older Arabic writing system and its current romaniza- 
tion and the prevailing influence of non-native speakers in Tanzania 
and elsewhere, who fail to establish a difference on which no attention 
is drawn in Swahili language teaching anymore, had permanently done away 
with aspiration in the received Swahili standard.! 

Similarly, the elimination of the contrast between geminates and 
non-geminates has practically entailed the total loss of consonant 
length as a phonemically relevant feature. This again resulted from 
a decision taken at an Education Conference convened by the British 
Governor of Tanganyika in Dar es Salaam (Angogo 1978:91, 94, 136). Ear- 
ly works, like Krapf's dictionary (1882), would spell katta "until", 
killa "every", marra "time", assubukhi "morning", etc. There would be 
minimal pairs like uma "bite!" : umma "nation", but they were not numer- 
ous and were restricted to cases where Arabic loans with original double 


lHowever, some scholars, like J. Knappert, deplore the fact that 
Swahili orthography does not indicate "aspiration", and the new Dic- 
tionary prepared by the Institute of Svahili Research in Dar es Salaam 
is apparently going to incorporate the distinction again in the lan- 
guage (Angogo 1978:54, 102). 
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consonant co-occurred with Bantu words containing the same segmental 
phonemes (Polomé 1967:58). The original Arabic "double" consonant was 
usually ignored in Swahili pronunciation, the long consonant being 
nothing but a sophisticated Arabized variant, comparable to the length- 
ening reappearing under emphatic stress in such words as hata in hata 
kidogo "not at all" [hatita]. 

Thus, the study of graphemics versus phonemics in the languages 
of emerging countries provides a rich source of data for the analysis 
of the impact of writing systems on language development. 
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I. GOALS, METHODS, AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
a. The Title and Intent 


It seems obvious that we need to begin with an explanation of our 
multimembered title. The main title is, of course, from Ez. 16:3: 


Thy origin and thy birth are from ?3p22n PINY 2227507 777729 
the Land of the Canaanite, thy father 
is the Amorite and thy mother the 
Hittite. 


‚Nn?nn FORT 799N17 772K 


There is a variant rendition in Ez. 16:45. Although no article appears 
before the "Hittite" word in the Hebrew, from a formal point of view, 
it does appear there functionally, for the article prefixed to the 
"Amorite" word (which precedes) serves to definitize both the coórdina- 
ted predicates by an ellipse of a kind quite well-documented in Bibli- 
cal poetry. 

The subtitle is a statement of intent, a declaration of conviction 
that the Hittites of Genesis, and indeed of any other part of the Bible, 
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are in one sense or another, just that: Hittites. To be sure, such a 
statement appears so very self evident and trite as to result in the 
scholar who feels constrained to "demonstrate" it appearing as an ass. 
Alas, there has arisen a revisionist school, dedicated to the principle 
that Biblical Hittites are anything else, but one thing they are not 

is Hittites. Involved in this new orthodoxy is some statement about 
Biblical Hurrians not being Hurrians either, but the Hivites being the 
actual Hurrians (Hoffner 1973). This new revisionistic orthodoxy rules, 
particularly because it is so vociferously disseminated by the present 
occupant of the Chair of Hittitology at the University of Chicago, long 
the center of Hittite studies in the USA. The arguments proffered by 
Harry Hoffner are not even serious enough to demand detailed rebuttal, 
and here is not the place for any such rebuttal, should it be our in- 
tention to take on his arguments, The burden of proof is on him, the 
burden to find better buttressing for his revisionistic scrambling of 
all Biblical peoples into their opposites. We, for our part, accept 

the Bible's word that there did live alongside and in symbiotic rela- 
tionship in ancient Canaan many (if not all) of the main folks of the 
Ancient Near East Oecumenon. The linguistic-civilizational records of 
the great Biblical Library are a treasure of culture and language and 
history and man's relationship to the Creator and to the Cosmos, and, 

as such, they have more, much more, to tell us than is dreamt of in the 
philosophies of either fundamentalist believers in "inerrancy of the 
Word of God" or of atheistic sceptics who, unable to accept the theology, 
throw overboard the whole Book as worthless. The Bible is righter 
oftener than we think, We intend here to give demonstration that it was 
certainly right when it called the “Residents of the Land" who were in 
Hebron before Abraham's coming there "Hittites." While we will not ex- 
amine the question beyond the parameters of several names in Genesis 23, 
we do wish to refer readers to two other articles where we have dealt 
with this problem (Arbeitman 1981a and Arbeitman & Rendsburg 1980). 

The tertiary title is a take-off on the standard "Ex Oriente Lux," for 
the flow of light occurs in both directions, as already hinted at in 
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our "E Luvia Eux." 
b. Modus Operandi 


This work, though innovative and overly bold, some would say, in 
the paths it travels, has a history, a background in methods previously 
employed by others, amongst which we may name first the area of Jewish 
Targum (épunveto), a word: 


which means both translation and interpretation ...Land is] but 
the first rudiment of the interpretation of a text..., 

The elementary task of the interpreter of the Bible was to 
explain the realia and to render the rare and difficult terms in 
a simpler Hebrew, or, sometimes, in Aramaic. The Tannattie Mtid- 
rashtm swarm with such translations, The Rabbis like to introduce 
such simple renderings with the term: NDR ,,, 77, nothing else 
than, ' 

These translations are sometimes quite instructive, The 
Rabbis often explained the 'Bible by the Bible’ ,.,. They followed 
sound philological method and established its [a rather metaphor- 
ical use of a particular word] meaning from other places in the 
Bible where the word is explicitly associated [with a more basic, 
concrete meaning], 

The Rabbinic sages sought to understand the meaning of the 
difficult and rare words in Scripture not only through parallels in 
the Bible itself,,..they also sometimes explained them with the 
aid of other languages, remarking that the given word is Phoenician, 
or Coptic, or Syriac, or derived from some other language, 

Some of them travelled to the provinces for the sole purpose 
of discovering the meaning of some rare Biblical words in the 
dialects spoken there (c, 170-230 C.E.). 


This extensive quote from Lieberman (1962:48) serves eloquently 
and elaborately to express the methods we have sought to employ; better 
put, it shows that the methods we ourselves applied to our problem were 
not so very novel and daring as we assumed; rather they were deeply 
rooted in the tradition. The Greeks too had, of course, a tradition of 
enquiry (examination); this tradition doesn't need such long and complex 
exposition, for Plato summarizes it all in Socrates! words (Apologta 


38a): ó 6' dveEéraotros Bos ov Buwtdos dv¥piinw. 
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There is no accident in our choosing the subject of Biblical ver- 
sional rendering to honor our beloved teacher. The field of integrated 
linguistic-Biblical studies-translational traps and "strategies" to 
solve pitfalls was one of Prof. Kerns' life-lona obsessions. This is 
best illustrated by two events. When we first sat in his class one of 
his first little "mind-busters" that he was so wont to throw at students 
to awaken them was that there was a passage in the N.T.! where the 
2 pl. act. ending -te in the Gk. was ambiguous and this had led to 
theological problems: did the passage say: "Ye do such and such" (in- 
dicative) or did it command: "Do Cye such and such!"? The problem 
could have been solved for the Church if the Vulgate had explicitly 
chosen indicative -tis or imperative -te, for Latin has contrasting 
2 pl. act. endings: indicative vs. imperative. Alas for doctrine, the 
Sagacious Jerome had deliberately chosen not to choose: What the Holy 
Ghost had left ambiguous, the translator could not dare to decide. 

What did the wise translator, the instrument of God, do? He translated 
the verb by a Latin deponent, where the 2 pl. ending (medio-passive 
formally) is -mini, indiscriminately indicative and imperative! 

Twelve years later on our last visit to the physically deteriorated, 
mentally alert sage, we entered his study to find him lost obliviously 
in a book. When, after some time, he became aware of our presence, 
we made enquiry, what was the subject of his concentration? Why, he 
was pondering with his head buried in his Hebrew Bible who „nv-72 557n 
was in Isaiah 14:12, what could be the mythological-linguistic relation- 
ships to this titulary "Heylel (etymology?), Son of Dawn (a god Aurora 
vel sim.?)." The saintly teacher always maintained a union of his lan- 
guages and his Bibles. Amongst what we found, when cataloguing some of 
his library that we had inherited, were literally hundreds of Gospels, 


‘John 5:39 £peuväte tag ypagds scrutamini scripturas 
OTL ouete Öonelte Ev AUTOS quia vos putatis tn tpsts 
Cu aLBVLOV ÉYXELV, vitam aeternam habere. 
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not only in ordinary languages, but things like Albanian, Ruthenian, 
South American Indian languages, and Siberian languages. Next to lin- 
guistics, Kerns loved astronomy. Perhaps his perfect deity would be 
he described in Ps 147:4: 


t $ m ” 
o GptLDufiv TAN dotowv 0729795 9909 7370 
nal nücuv avtots Óvóuatra xdAuv.? NID? NIVY 029 


We shall now conclude our preface of conceptual framework with a 
little indication of our method. We intend to concentrate on fixing 
"meaning" through 1) parallel passages, 2) mutual translatability of 
words from source to Targum, a term we will extend particularly, for 
the present purpose, to include Slavic translations. Why will become 
obvious--Slavic is here our "Hittite 'connection'", for alas, there is 
no Hittite Targum, If there were, for sure it would yield the very re- 
sults that Slavic does, This "could be" impossibility--a Hittite Tar- 
gum--there will not remain much doubt what word it would use for the 
word (drug-) we will see in Slavic. Parallel semantic sets (semantic 
sets which offer reciprocal confirmation) is the second law for cred- 
ible etymologies, second only to Lautgesetz, If this law of parallel 
semantic sets is not ausnahmlos, it is nevertheless unentbehrlich, 
There is only one true way to get a word's meaning, and this too is a 
law: passages over dictionaries; passages, passages, and more passages. 
Our last law is: Wôrter und Sachen is to be extended to non-material 
Sachen: concepts. Rather than giving fictive examples of what we in- 
tend, we will allow the procedure to present its own force as the case 
unfolds itself. We will be undertaking a broad sweep, a wide panorama. 
Such a procedure has certain inherent dangers: the element of finesse 


?"He counts the stars’ number and assigns them all names" is, of 
course, a representative of well-documented A.N,E. conceptual idiom: 
"to name, give a name to" = "to bring into very existence"; YHWH is 
usually assumed to be an original epithet (predicate verb) of the Heb- 
rew God as "He brings into existence," On the Semitic idiom see e.g., 
Heidel 1951:18, fn, 18. 
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(precision) may occasionally lack in a given item, which, if it were 
alone the object of an entire study, would show more nuances. The line 
between a broad spectrum theory that is so pregnant with explicatory 
puissance that it solves many and numerous, even unrelated problems, 
and the kind of study that is procrustean, fitting data to match the 
bed, is thin indeed. Obviously the scholar must have the judament to 
see when he begins to overstep the line. 

Now, some 2% years after starting on our journey that is at last 
drawing to its conclusion, we have arrived at terminals that we had only 
inklings of at the beginning. These terminals, which are the outer ex- 
tremes of numerous spokes radiating from the epicenter of our thesis, 
are each interesting in and of themselves; but this is not so important 
in their being; what is so meaningful about these varied terminals is 
that they each--after having travelled every one his own path--radiate 
back, as it were, to the center itself, thereby proving the initial 
thesis. The epistemology is complex, but let it suffice to say that 
this is not a manifestation of circular reasoning; rather it is a de- 
monstration, powerful in the extreme, of the validity of the initial 
theory itself. We conclude this "goals and methods" section with a re- 
iteration of principles, Linguistics must serve our understanding of 
man and his history. Towards these ends we employ Wörter und Sachen 
(inclusive of Begriffe), non-mechanistic etymological pathways (par- 
ticularly 1. the areas of semantic sphere of a root and its derivatives, 
2. patterns of “conceptual and semantic cognates," 3, elucidation of 
concepts by the method of mutual translatability). 

It is a great pleasure to express the debt we owe to two 1772n 
07y21 ("colleague-friends," a Hebrew expression whose constituent parts 
will form the core of this paper). The author greatly cherishes the 
continual encouragement he has received during numerous difficulties 
from these two friends, Prof, Gary Rendsburg's ongoing sharing of his 
wisdom on the greater Biblical world and his constant supplying the 
author with copies of invaluable material is most gratefully acknowleg- 
ed, To Dr, Shlomo Sprecher, who besides inducting the author to Targum, 
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often lent unstintingly of his sparse time to assist with specific 
problems in this article, we owe a great debt of appreciation. He is 
certainly Zoiougu ó tatpds ó Ayanntds (to paraphrase Colossians 4:14). 

We wish here also to express our thanks to Prof. Frederick W. Bush 
who at a much earlier stage of writing so benevolently wrote us a four- 
page (single-spaced) critique of our article in its embryonic stages, 

a critique which compelled us to do much rethinking and served greatly 
to improve the resulting paper. 

Before beginning the paper proper, we would like to beq the reader's 
indulgence for any traces of repetition or other unevennesses which he 
may detect. These are manifestations of the paper's growing pains dur- 
ing its 2% years of production. Unfortunately, it has not been possible 
to totally obliterate all traces of the paper's course of development. 
To have refused to present the paper before all unevennesses were ironed 
out would result in its never appearing. In this regard we take com- 
fort from the words of P. Antin: "Mieux vaut sans doute offrir au 
lecteur un travail incomplet mais d'une certaine utilité que d'entamer 
des recherches infinies suspendues par la mort" (quoted by F, Talmage 
in a book review in Association for Jewish Studies Newsletter # 26), 


II. CHAPTER, VERSE, AND VERSIONS 


Genesis 23:2 reads: 


Sarah died in Qiryat Arba? which is NIN YIN mp2 no9 NONI 
Hebron in the Land of Canaan, s 1239: PINS 71920 


From the time of the Targumim through the mediaeval commentators to the 


?In the Masoretic Hebrew (MH) we will at this stage merely trans- 
literate the name (ignoring aleph and aytn for the time being); almost 
all the verions (we include under this rubric Samaritan Hebrew) imply a 
particular "understanding of the name. In accordance with our under- 
standing of their understanding, we will attempt in each case a trans- 
lation rather than the transliteration we have contented ourselves with 
for MH. 
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scholars of the modern period there have been endless attempts to under- 
stand the older name of Hebron.  Onaelos and Pseudo-Yonathan merely re- 
produce the name without comment. The fragmentary Taraum Yerushalmi 
"translates" the name and renders the verse: 


Sarah died in the City of the Heroes," .N??31227 7IANIIPA noU nn?np1 
(A11 that survives of verse) 


Targum Neophyti renders the verse: 


And Sarah died in the city of the GRNNIR 7PYIINT [1nn)p3 NW NNN? 
Four Patriarchs which is Hebron in 12227 NRYINI 77792N NID 
the Land of Canaan, > 


The Samaritan Hebrew (SH) reads: 


Sarah died in "The City of Four"? POY IX y2INA N7IP2 nov non] 
alongside of "Valley" which is Hebron . 12335 PIRI 77732N NID 
in the Land of Canaan, 


The Samaritan Targum (ST) literally reproduces the wording of the SH: 


Sarah died in "The City of Four" poy 775 8any729KN m?3p3 AW nmn) 
alongside "Valley" which is Hebron . 7123353 YINI 7792N 77 
in the Land of Canaan. 


The LXX renders similarly: 


Sarah died in "City Arbok," which is Kat anéSave Zappa Ev TOAEL 

in the (river-)basin, which is Khebron '"ApBÓx, n éotuv Ev TG xovdAduatr, 

in the Land (of) Khanaan. ourn Zort XeBowv Ev ifj Yñ 
Xavadv. 


The Vulgate avoids all this extra stuff and has: 


"We will shortly see where Targum YeruSalmi (TY) derived its trans- 
lation from. 

SNeophyti is quoted from Diez-Macho, 

6In order to make "4" agree with a masculine noun (xnn2x "patri- 
archs"), TN has to change y27x (f) of MH into an underlying ny17N (m). 
M ( = variantes o glosas marginales de Neophyti I) reads 977712147, 

7We translate ’arba® here as "4" because the prefixing of the 
definite article to the rectum, though definitizing the entire con- 
struct phrase, is only necessary when the rectum is perceived as a 
common (not a proper) noun. 

9ST, like TN, makes "4" (the van [f] of MT) into a masculine 
numeral; but, differing from TN, it does not follow the "number," (so 
we understand ST to have understood 'anbaC) with a noun ("patriarchs" 
of TN); but, agreeing with SH, it definitizes the "number." 
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And she died in the city Arbee, et mortua est in civitate Arbee, 
which is Hebron, in the Land (of) quae est Hebron, in terra 
Chanaan. Chanaan. 


III. MIDRASH AND COMMENTARY 


Bereshtt Rabba says: 


It was called by four names, Eshkol, R700 212UN n5 INIPI n]DU NYIN 
Mamre, Qiryat Arba and Hebron; and NIN NID nnb? ;T192Nn7 YIN NIP 
why do we call it Qiryat Arba? DIPITY '7 N2 797W "YAIR" ;y2àN NIIP 
"Arba" because 4 just men lived in 72 1951925 ;0072N7 NODD1 b15UN 327 
it, Aner, Eshkol and Mamre and SUDn22N1 NINNI 512UN 791) DIPITY '7 
Abraham; because 4 just men were T1UN?0D OTN D?p?TY AVIIN n2 1232pJ9 
circumcised in it, Aner, Eshkol and YIIN n2 19273» ,2pypy?1? PNY? DONIAN 
Mamre and Abraham; because 4 just DD 2» ,nN2) NP27 noU nn NINNIN 
men were buried in it, Adam, Abraham, 07792 '27 Dän AYIIN "Op n?5y23 


Isaac and Jacob; because four matri- 
archs were buried in it, Eve, Sarah 
and Rebecca and Leah; because of its 
lords, who are four, Anaq and his 3 


sons (Numbers 13:22). Rabbi Azaryah DAVIN 7372N NY? DUDU NITY FR 
said Lit is] because from there that  -1U9?p1D0T)?p? 072929 AYIIN 779NN 9774 
our father Abraham went forth and ."7 bp 1072032p2 aban NINYI ‚7m 
because he pursued four Cosmocrator 2"nN1 35255 »"nw? 977079 Dänn? 
kings; because it came up into the 179 "NR N?n ,D23n25 »"nN1 07755 
lot Cwas, in turn, assigned tol of 077 19N7 .?"NOU 072719 NINIPD 
4 [possessors], first to Judah, and -7927 777 708 7"7 „722771 pny? In 
thereafter to Caleb, and thereafter .1122n) MD Dänn 717 


to the Levites, and thereafter to 
the Cohens. And it is one of the 

4 variegated-in-color places which 
are in the Land of Israel, and these 
are they: (Rabbi Yishaq and a number 
of scholars --) Rabbi Yishaq says 
"Dor, and Neft-Dor, and Timnat-Serah 
and Hebron." But another group say 


?The only significant variant we find in Weis' edition is n3 19nv 
D?p?7» "7 (4 just men eZreoumezsed in it) vs. the o07p77¥ "7 n3 121n3U 
(4 just men were circumcised in it) of other editions. This reading 
seems just too peculiar to let us follow the principle of leetto dif- 
fietlior. 

10With Jastrow (1950:1377) under 077757, obviously a corruption 
of this latter, which is a borrowing from Gk. nAñpos. 
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"Denah and Qiryat Sanah and Timnat- nao N79P7 AIT 779R 72277 
Serah and Hebron." «779207 N70 DIDNI 


Rashi explains the name: 


Because of the four Anaqim who were 7O7NN OÙ 77NW DIPIY VINN DD 5) 
there, Ahiman, Sheshai and Talmai 2y INR 237 .0N72N7 79211 "pp 
and their father. Another reason: 12UN? WIN OW 122p2U NIAIT VINN 
after the four couples who were 20707 DD22N NINI OTN (7"3) 
buried there, man and wife (B.R.): ‚NND APY? ,np322 pny? 


Adam and Eve; Abraham and Sarah; 
Isaac and Rebecca; Jacob and Leah. 


Rashi thus adds nothing to Bereshtt Rabba. Ibn Ezra says of Arba: 


The name of a great man amongst the 7777097 D?p3yp3 5772 DIN DD 
Anaqim, and as for his being Abraham!! n»n xd 975 WIT PT bn NID DAI 
this is Lonly] by way of homiletical .U?p2ynn 


interpretation, for he was not one 
of the Anaqim. 


The commentary on Ibn Ezra adds: 


i.e., the homiletical interpretation N77 KUK IWR 2703 v? Tn Dm 
in Midrash Rabba that our father .D?p2J»p2 57740 DTR 
Abraham was the great man (the great- 

est) amongst the Anaqim. 


The best description of Midrash is to be found in Lieberman 1962:48 
(1977:290), where it is stated to be the exact equivalent of éxzftnous 
"enquiry," the attempt to explain the why and the wherefore, the Gk. Suë 
tc and the Rabbinic n» 739». Lieberman also tells us that Targum = 
epunveta, both translation and interpretation. 

Thus we see that the traditional exegesis offers two explanations: 
1) that Arba is the word "four" and 2) that the city is named after an 
(eponymous) ancestor/founder. The former is the explanation of Neophyti 
and Bereshit Rabba (followed by Rashi, and perhaps implied in SH and 
ST), while the latter is the explicit explanation of Ibn Ezra and im- 
plicit in the translation of Targum Yerushalmi and was probably also 


llanother possible translation of these words is "as for its (re- 
ferant i.e., the name's referant, the word 'avba^'s referant) being 
Abraham, this is only by way of deras." In this case we fail to see 
how or find where Arba could be equated with Abraham, except it be by 
a grapheme equation DI9N:DNIIN. Such things do occur in exegesis. 
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being alluded to by the author of B.R. in his reference to Anaq and his 
sons. These latter all have in mind, of course: 


Formerly the name of Hebron was the YIIN näm 07995 7772N DWI 
City of Arba, the greatest man .N1N D7PI VI 271710 UTND 
amongst the Anaqim was he. (Joshua 

14:15) 

The City of Arba (the father of the Anaq), pJyn ?2N y29?N n?3p DN 
which is Hebron. (Joshua 15:13) 777910 RIN 
The City of Arba (the father of the D1Jyn 72N YIIN Din DN 
Anoq), which is Hebron in the moun- 297707 902 7772N N?N 


tain of Judah. (Joshua 21:11) 

In the Targum (there is only one to the non-pentateuchal books) the 
three Hebrew words o?po»(n), porn, and ang are all rendered as w»2a3 
"hereos (giants)" pl.!, in 14:15 wan N72222 a7 van, in 15:13 770728 
877247, and the same in 21:11. If we could entertain any doubt with 
reference to a scribal or such error of pl. noun for sg., this is at 
once excluded by the redundancy mechanism of the Aramaic genitival con- 
struction employed, literally "their father of the heroes." A most 
interesting paper on the alternate genitival constructions in Neophyti 
was delivered by David Golamb at the 1980 meeting of the American Orient- 
al Society: "Nominal Syntax in the Language of Codex Vatican 1: the 
Genitive Relationship". 

Thus, though the tradition divides between seeing "four" in the 
name and seeing a homonymous eponymous founder in the name, it is the 
latter interpretation alone which the Scriptures offer. The Bible it- 
self never connects the city with the homographic word for "four." The 
ancient Hebrews also had a tradition that "Hebron was built seven years 
before Zoan in Egypt" (Numbers 13:22), and that the three sons of Anaq 
were there at the time that Moses sent out the scouts to spy out the 
land (cf. also Judges 1:10). 

Although many modern scholars have sought to elucidate the name, we 
will content ourselves with citing the opinions of three of the most 
eminent. Speiser (1964:169) says "not improbably 'four' was merely a 
popular adaptation of another name, perhaps non-Semitic, which is exactly 
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what happened with the celebrated Mesopotamian city of Arbilum (older 
Urbilum), incorrectly etymologized as 'four gods.'" Later on (p. 172) 
he says: "the change in names rto Hebron] would...have coincided with 
a change in ethnic composition." Malamat (1962:146, fn. 13) says the 
city was so called after the "confederacy of four originally nomadic 
clans of Korah, Tappuah, Rekem, and Shema (I Chron 2:43) which settled 
there." Gordon (1970:199, fn. 7) says: "Qryt ’rbaf...probably means 
'The City of (the divine) 'Four' with which we compare Lamba lu 
'Arbela' (now Irbil), meaning 'Four is God.'"!2 Thus, of the modern 
scholars, Malamat and Gordon (with different explanations) subscribe 

to the "four" theory, while Speiser was prone to see an homonymous pre- 
Hebrew name. On Gordon's Mesopotamian comparison, cf. the comments of 
Speiser above. An exactly analogous situation may be cited in the way 
that the Akkadian speakers treated the name Babylon. "The toponymy pro- 
vides place names neither Sumerian nor Semitic: Babilla is one, re- 
interpreted in Akkadian as Bab-ilim, ‘Gate of the God.'" (Bottéro, 
Cassin and Vercoutter [1967:67].) Maisler ([Mazar]1949) devoted a paper 
to the "four" theory. 

We are thus faced with the question: are we bound to wander in the 
millennia old impasse of "four" vs. homophone or -graph, each picking 
which he chooses, or is there a tested and proven method to solve 
problems like this? We believe there is, and in sections IV-X we shall 
gradually unfold the method and attempt to bring our case to a water- 
tight state of sealedness. 


IV. ^an y HBR 


Let us start the arduous road to the solution with a consideration 
of the root of the prime name: z7-nan. In this section our considera- 


12a further, more detailed discussion of Gordon's "# divinities" 
is given in Arbeitman 1981a. 
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tion will be but preliminary and roughly-hewn, no attempt at deep pre- 
cision, semantic or etymological, will become possible until after sect. 
VIII, by which point the other key members of the association of names 
(Namengesellschaft) will have been fitted into their proper places. 
Then, and only then, can the true bio reveal itself. Enough of mysti- 
cism; now to facts! The Torah Shelemah gives the following quotes from 
Rabbinic literature on the name Hebron: 


After this very friend who purchased nn nipe (häber) än ININ Db bn 
the Cave!® and this is Abraham .(DTAN 979) DDIAN ND? MoN 
and it adds: 

Because the Mighty ones of the world 73N7N AI (nithabberü) 1^3n»»ov 
(the patriarchs) associated there.  (nbəgn FIN) 051» 


Moderns have, of course, offered other etymologies. The Encyclo- 
paedia Judaica cites suggestions (without giving sources) that the name 
derives from kabiru or is a cognate of Arabic haber "granary."!* Sanda 
(1932) suggested that the city was named after the milchcamel, Arabic 
habr, The first of these suggestions actually derives from Homme] 
(1897:232), who arguing against the association of the Habtru with the 
Ctbrim (Hebrews), stated: "On the contrary, it was from the Khabiri 
that Hebron (formerly known as Four-town, or Kiryath-Arba...) received 
its later name of Khebron (originally Khabiran, z.e. the city of the 
Khabiri)." We shall return to this pregnant page of a great pioneering 
book on page 1018.15 Let us mention the quote (see fn. 15) in Vilnay 


13We shall have something to say on this cave in section XV. 

l'The actual quote is really embarrassing: "The name Hebron is 
explained as deriving from the root hbr (friend), the name *Habtru, or 
the Arabic word haber (granary)." We have changed these unfortunate 
last words to "is a cognate of..." Ancient Hebrew (at least 1800 BCE) 
toponyms don't derive from Arabic (arrived in imperialist conquest of 
Eres Yisrael + whole LBerber-Egyptian-LCopticl-Aramaic-Phoenician] 
Hamito-Semitic world [granted Akkadian and Ugaritic were no longer 
alive] first in seventh century CE! Of the whole Hamito-Semitic N. 
Africa-N.E. continuum, only pockets of [neo-JAramaic and Berber con- 
tinued, and in the "Horn," Ethiopic languages). 

l?Hommel goes on to state that the “original meaning of the word 
Khabiru Lis regarded by some scholars] as a generic term for an ally, 
or confederate (cf. Hebrew khaber = companion), and possibly they are 
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(1975:32): "CHebron is called City of Four] because the soul of every- 
one who is buried there ascends to heaven and unites Anny (mithabber) 
with the Four yaan ('arba€ [consonantally ?rbC--a point that will be- 
come paramount in section VII]) groups of angels of the divine Presence." 
Vilnay also offers that "the sages of Israel [say that] this name is 
made up of two Hebrew words: axa ^in (habér nä’eh) agreeable friend," 
designating Abraham "who was the first agreeable friend of God....The 
Arabs call the city el-Khalil--the Lover or the Friend, [for] that is 
Abraham's title in the tradition of Islam. His full name is o— Jl ls 
/xalT| ar-rahmän/--Friend of the Merciful." Let us add that nw» means 
rather "fitting, suitable, right" as e,g., Proverbs 17:7: "Fine speech 
is not becoming to a fool" (RSV), "Lordly words are not fitting for a 
fool" (American Translation), "Honest speech is not to be expected 

from a knave" (Anchor Bible), The Hebrew word here (77x32) is, of course, 
coradical with Vilnay's nä’eh "agreeable," and is rendered Tarqumically 
by on? "fitting, right"!® (cf. Jastrow s.v., where a quote from the 
Talmudic tractate Tamid is given: "ara nabnb 7R? Nd" ("Falsehood would 
not become a king"). For further elucidation of the basic, elemental 
meaning of what kind of Friend Abraham is to God, we can look at the 

LXX and Vulgate renditions of Pr 17:7: ovy ópuócev and non decent, 


right." We are extremely grateful to Gary Rendsburg for finding this 
original of the Enc. Jud. anonymous allusion. The mentioning of such 
important theories in semi-popular/semi-scholarly reference works with- 
out ascription is inexcusable. According to the same Enc. Jud. article: 
"the name is also found in Arabic sources" in two variant forms: 
HabrännHabrä. On this we will have something to say in section VI. 

One can only be more than grateful for serious popular collections 
like Vilnay's. Unfortunately his referencing style leaves a serious 
problem for the few who wish to use him as an opening to sources. In 
the present case 4 stories concerning the name of Hebron are referenced 
all together in fn. 28, where he gives 5 sources. We have examined 3 
of these sources (Isaiah and the two Talmudic passages) without being 
able to trace either of the enticing aetiological etymologies presented 
here. Another (7 vol. set) book popular, in the very best sense of the 
word, Ginzberg's Legends of the Jews is, au contraire, a model of re- 
rerencing. 

16gae Appendix to this section, 
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Here we come to anticipate conclusions to be arrived at later. Let us 
only emphasize at this point that it was only the concept "fitting" 
that we started out "to play around with" here, and this led us to a 
key in the chain, Greek do-, a conceptual lexical round robin that we 
will often see happening. Alcalay gives several good examples from Mod. 
Heb. of uses of this root: 35 nw2 75 "it serves him right," nw2 Kin 
75 ANI 107P07 1231p05 "the right man in the right place" (literally, "he 
is suited to his place and his place is sutted to him"),!7 

Outside all these "playful" etymologies, the consensus (e.g., 
Brown, Driver & Briggs and Koehler-Baumgartner) remains that the word 
derives from the root meaning "to associate," from which Hebrew »an 
"companion, friend." This consensus of the tradition and the modern 
lexicographers is surely right and serves as our starting point. The 
meaning thus obtained for 77722n is "The One of (the) Friend" i.e., "City 
of (the) Friend," exactly as 1n?? , containing an allomorphophone of 
the same suffix, means "The One of the Moon" (see sections VI and XI) 
and ;1venv means "The One of the Sun" i.e., "Devoté of the Sun" (see 
Arbeitman & Rendsburg 1980, section V). At least this is the only 
working definition of Hbr-on that we can presently feed into the data 
bank; thus we adopt it provisionally as a concept we can work with until 
that time should come (section V) where we will find ourselves able to 
obtain deeper precision. For the moment we have but a rough hewn entry; 
later we wiil have a precision, the ineluctability of which will be 
cemented by its foundation being enmeshed in a closely woven concate- 
nation, a complex of multidirectional concomitant ramifications. Before 
getting there, however, we will examine in laborious detail root mean- 
ings, suffix meanings. and concepts, and mutual translations of nouns, 


l7We deliberately postpone discussion of some other major etymo- 
logical discussions of Hebron, which great scholars have proferred, 
until section VIII. This we do only out of a pressing desire to begin 
our journey, not from any lack of respect for the attempts of our illus- 
trious predecessors. 
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verbs, toponyms, and ethnonyms. 
Appendix on x? (y’y) "Fitting" 


The definition given by Jastrow "fitting, right, nice (good/bet- 
ter)" is too circumscribed to cover the range of this word. The seman- 
tic sphere which is offered by the cognates is present in the Aram. adj. 
as well. Gesenius (s. Heb. verb AN? "sich ziemen, gebühren") compares 
Arab. L UL. "milde behandeln" and Eth. yawha (defined by Lambdin as "to 
be gentle, mild, modest,...; to please, charm, persuade, entice"). It 
seems useful to connect Arab. Le (h@’a)/ 522 (hayu’a) "to be shapely, 
well-formed, beautiful," 2nd form "to prepare, fix up, put in order," 
3rd form "to agree," 6th form "to adapt one to the other, be in agree- 
ment" (Wehr, s.v.). The usages of ?N? in the Targumim to Gen 29:17 pre- 
sent a bifaceted problem: (1) how the various Targumists understood the 
Heb. Vorlage and (2) the applications of ?N?. The Heb. reads: nwN5 ?2J7y1 
ANID n2?) 2Nn-n2? nmn >n77 Dän, The first part, that concerning Leah, 
is rendered by O.: 77N?7 AND 72797 "Leah's eyes were lovely." Ps. Y., Y., 
and the Vulg. have a common midrashic interpretation; they read resp.: 
Ny?U? 3UYD) AD JNT7 NIT ?? OTP JD N?2) N?221 7077277% 7770 AND 793797 
"Leah's eyes were bleary/tearful from weeping and imploring from the 
Lord not to assign her to Esau the Wicked"; nınT b» 72233 71770 AND 7297917 
TWYT n?brp3 p10?n RIT N2YN1 N?22 "Leah's eyes were weak from her weeping 
and praying that she not ascend into Esau's portion" (cf. the same idiom 
on p. 897, where a Gk. borrowing is used in the place of mal, used here); 
Sed Lta ltppts erat ocults (where the epithet of the eyes, cognate with 
Gk. Aunapds "greasy" [ cf. Arbeitman 1980c] is definable by its Plautine 
parallelistic employment: (matrem) cubare in naui Lippam atque ocults 
turgtdis nauclerus dixit [Miles Glortosus 1108]. 
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The midrashic interpretation of N. is similar: 79?7PT 777777 ANDT 73797 
Np?TY 2727 N207D N?y2 32Y1 "Leah's eyes were elevated in prayer as she 
implored to marry (Ynsb) Jacob the Righteous." The latter differs, how- 
ever, in that, while the adjs. used by Ps.Y., Y., and the Vulg. are all 
reasonable understandings of rak of the Vorlage, N.'s adj. needs must 

be conceived of as pure expansion. Y., along with T.S. and the Syriac, 
employs an adj. coradical with the Vorlage adj.; however, the Aramaic 
versions are not to be classified on the basis of those that employ 

vrkk vs. those that employ other adjs., but rather on the basis of those 
that expand to "tell" us what rak means vs. those that allow us our own 
understanding (T.S. and the Syriac alone). 0. seems to have made the 
most suitable translation of all the versions. Speiser (1964:225) com- 
ments: "...tender. Not necessarily 'weak,' for the basic sense of Heb, 
rak is 'dainty, delicate'.... What the narrative appears to be saying 

is that Leah had lovely eyes, but that Rachel was an outstanding beauty." 
For further corroboration of Speiser's "basic sense" of the word, cf. 
Arbeitman 1980a:80. The Heb. adj. is thus susceptible to either (1) 
O.'s y?y or (2) "bleary/weak (tender)" of other versions. Another as- 
pect of y?y is to be seen in the Aram. renderings of the description of 
Rachel, where they all bifurcate the repeated n97 of the Vorlage into 
distinct adjs., yy? and $pyr’ (without accord, however, in the place- 
ment of the parallelistically employed adjs. The LXX and the Vulg. re- 
flect yy? on the left side, as given on our chart). In the T.S. the 
two synonyms were brought together to one side of the parallel, which 
now reads "lovely, beautiful," while the other side reads "lovely of ap- 
pearence." To render two synonyms for "form/appearence' of the Heb., 
O., Ps.Y., Y., and N. employ two different Aramaic nouns, derived from 
competing "see" roots: Yhzy and vr’y (/réw/ < */ri’w/ as /rēš/ "head" < 
*/ri'$/). All four concur in employing Yr’y not on the side of the pa- 
rallel where the Heb. employs it. The conjunction we see in the descrip- 
tion of Rachel, that of y?y and ëmm, will serve us later in our discus- 
sion of descriptions of the universe (Spr wtqn, xócuoc, rtä-)[See p.1026] 


For the calligraphic adornment which endues the following section head- 
ing, the author is most beholden to Gilbert-James Ayala. 
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YOEL ARBEITMAN 
a. From Indo-Iranian/Anatolian Through Slavic 


Having examined first the root of Hebr-ön , we now proceed to ex- 


amine the root of ?ar-ba^, the alternate name. We consider that at its 


base lies Hittite ara-, and the complex reasons for this conclusion 


will 
ter. 


reveal themselves step by step only in the unfolding of this chap- 
Benveniste (1962:108-110) summarized his observations on this 


word as follows: 


1. Le neutre Ära désigne une notion...de la morale religieuse: 

"le bien," ce qui est conforme à la norme ethnique [italics ours, 

see section XIII: Gra eš- "être ... approprié," 

2. On emploie méme UL Gra comme expression nominale "ce qui n'est 

pas bien, ce qui contrevient à la norme [mores]." 

3. Cara est] un terme [qui doit] appartenir au fonds ancien du 

lexique. 

4, En indo-iranien, ara-,,,n'existe qu'en composition, dans véd. 

arámati-..."pensée correcte".,.." pensée conforme." 

2 ,..av. raptswa-,..,Cavec] l'aphérése curieuse, [désigne] "midi" 
< "(moment de la) nourriture appropriée; temps propre au repas," 

,...La forme gathique [sans 1' aphérése de 1! avestique Done est 

arëm . pt%w&, dans la séquence... usa arëm , pi9wà xšapāčā "aube, 

midi et nuit" (Y. 44.5). 

6. Everall’ rement on a aussi] les composés aem . mati-, -uxti-, 

-varasti- "pensée, (parole, action) correcte." 

7. Le probléme est susceptible de prendre une extension plus grande 

encore, si l'on inclut ...2 abi Loa [italics ours--the reader 

will understand why], hittite “‘ara- "ami, compagnon." Les deux 

ara- ne sont pas inconciliables. 

8. CA] la locution [hittite] aras aran pour "l'un l'autre".,.nous 

...trouvons un paralléle,..dans v. sl. drugü "ovdoc" et l'expres- 

sion drugü druga "OA ñ AousS'; russe drug "ami": drug druga "l'un 

l'autre" Lour overemphasizing of QÀ- and au- will become meaningful 

first in section XIII]; tchèque druh druha. Le passage à la fonc- 

tion de réciprocité, pour hittite ara- comme pour sl. drug, tient 


à ce que Tamil joue comme terme interchangeable, ‘camarade, compag- 


non," ce qui rend compte aussi de russe drugoj "deuxième, autre," 
On peut alors imaginer que h. ara- "compagnon" signifie proprement 
"qui s'ajuste, qui s'adapte",.,.le neutre ara [désigne] la "con- 
venance," l'l'appropriation" comme norme morale..., ce qui est... 
l'equivalent formel et notionnel [italics ours, a main concern of 
ours] de ved. rta-.... LUgra- C=] "membre d'une LN žar- C''ad- 
apter'']). 

9, This wonderful exposition Benveniste concludes with a handing-on 
of the work (sacred work): "Chacun pourra élaborer une démonstra- 
tion dont nous nous contentons d'indiquer les jalons," 
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In another work (1973:299-304)18, the master returned to this sub- 
ject. Some of the conclusions offered in this section of his paper are: 


1. Skt. ärya- was first a social qualification and only, secondari- 
ly, a self-designation of the Indo-Iranian community. 

2. It is a designation which free men apply to themselves as opposed 
to slaves (in Indic the antithesis is däsa- "enemy, slave). 

3, The genitive plural aryanam "CLand] of the 'arya's'" > erän (> 
tran), the name of the country alternately known, at various 
times, as Persia. 19 The Ossetes in the Caucusus are descendants 
of the ancient Skythian Alani, a name which < *Aryana-, 20 

4, art- sometimes designates a being considered friendly; at other 
times, one considered NOSE LTE): thus ene dictionaries sometimes 
translate "friend," sometimes "enemy. 

5. The connotations of ari- do not affect the true sense of the 
word. It designates a man of the same people as the one who 
speaks about him. 22 

6. The god Aryaman in the Vedas establishes friendship ano oversees 
marriages [thus an "alligator"23, a 7370, the "joiner" nat’éEo- 
xÍv1. In Iranian mythogoly, he is a healer [see p. 911 below 
for a preliminarily offered etymological basis for this function), 


l 8We regret having to summarize from the Eng. trans., but, alas, 
we lack access to the French. The summary, given here, doesn't intend, 
at any rate, to be a verbatim quotation of Benveniste's views. 

l9Persia being properly only the name of a particular region, as is 
the case also with Skt. Sindhu > Pers, Hindu (name of a region in Darius! 
inscriptions), which, in turn, > (through the medium of Gk. ‘IvéUa [psi- 
lotic)) the universal name for the entire country; similar is the adop- 
tion by the Romans of the region name Graecta as the name for Hellas. 

VOn the survival of Ossetic in 1500 C.E. in Hungary (!),see Zgusta. 

?lBenveniste here gets embroiled in an exposition of the ways-out 
of this problem that have been offered by P. Thieme and G. Dumézil. 
Shortly, we will be summarizing Puhvel's arguments, including his con- 
clusions on Thieme's EE for arf- as a term that bifur- 
cated into "friend" and "enemy." Benveniste offers an attempt to justi- 
fy a supposed unitas oppositorum. Finally, he "plays" with a theory 
that the "ari- formed the other moiety in an exogamic society" (in the 
case he discusses, specifically a father-in-law) and that these moieties 
maintained relationships of exchange and rivalry [the natural {?} compe- 
tiveness inhaerent {?} in mutuality-exchange relationships {?}]. Similar 
etymologies have been offered for Heb. 9377 "whore" (Koehler-Baumgartner). 

?2Not essentially different from Yiddish Zantsman (pl. lantslayt). 

?3We use this Latin word as a terminus technicus with reference to 
its etymological descendants ally and alltance, though we realize that 
the item appears in Latin only in the works of L. Iunius Moderatus Colu- 
mella, the writer on husbandry, (the most general real Latin root for 
"joinings" of the nature we are concerned with, various interpersonal 
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7, AS a common noun, aryaman- in the Gathas are confrères, the mem- 
bers of a religious confraternity,?" [This is apparently the word 
atryaman- in Yasna 49.7, 32.1, 33.3, 33.4, 46.1 which Insler (1975) 
translates as "clan" and Humbach (1959) as "Stammesverband'l, 

8, Etymological connections with the Greek prefix dpt- and with 
&pLotos are possible, but again it is mutual behavior (friendly or 
hostile) that is more the essence of the word's meaning than any 
suggestion of eulogy. 

9, Only a new analysis based on new facts would permit a definitive 
pronunciamiento on etymology. 


Benveniste's "handing on" of the work has found a worthy disciple 
in Puhvel, whose work we will proceed to summarize, Our own work will 
form a third and further continuance of this sacred work, and carry it 
to realms undreamt of by the great and lamented French savant,  Jaan 
Puhvel's (1978:335-43) article is devoted to the Indo-Iranian deities 
Mitra, Aryaman, Varuna.?? 


1. Thieme is right in viewing aryamän- as an abstract derivative 
with a suffix *-men or *-mp, [cf, now Malamoud (1975:398)1, 

2. Dumézil is compellingly right in seeing in Vedic aryamän/Gathic 
atryaman "the abstract embodiment of the positive self-identifica- 
tion of the soctal tn group Citalics ours], something like 'aryan- 


hood, '" 
3. Hittite ara- means "member of one's group, fellow, peer, friend" 
and is a cognate to Skt. Grya- and Avestan atrya-. It implies 


mutuality and is even used as a reciprical pronoun in iteration 
aras aran, like Slavic drugi druga "each other." 

4. The derivative ära- (with long à) means "right, proper" origin- 
ally "appropriate to the in-group, communally acceptable, congru- 
ent with social order" and is found especially in the interdiction 
natta ära "it is not right" i.e., "it is non-Hittite behavior," 


Liaisons being, of course, socto), No reference to the homonymous rep- 
tile is intended (this latter word, of course, contains a frozen [vacu- 
ous] deictic < Sp, el lagarto which < Lat. lacertus which, through 
French, > Eng. lizard; cf. preliminarily Arbeitman 1980c; eventually 
Forthcoming b will deal tn extenso with this whole area). 

2hCf. (conceptually) the Lycian mindis and Jewish Nv?T7p K92n, both 
specifically "burial confraternities." See our remarks in the post- 
script. 

25The following represents an almost verbatim reproduction of Puh- 
vel's words. It is not presented as a quote though. 
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5. There is also a divinity daras, a personified abstraction, 
(grouped in the god-list KUB XVII 20 II next to dHinkalluë "Abun- 
dance" and “Kelti "Well-Being").?9 [The Lycian name “Apayoasg cited 
in Billigmeier (1970:180) means "Devoté of dAra"1,. 
6. Finally, there is the derivative adjective arawa- free.” 
Vedic árya-/Avest. airya- are connected with ar£-/Gryá- "righteous, 
loyal, devout ' and are derivatives of an Indo-Iranian *ara- "fit- 
ting, proper." 
7. Perhaps there is a root connection with Ved. rtä- or perhaps 
with Mycenaean a-r0,-e /aryoes/ "better" and Gk. dprotos "best." 
8. We arrive at an IE noun-adjective *aro- or *ari-, *aryo- with a 
derivative *äro- or *üryo- and an abstract *aryo-mn "belongingness, 
propriety." 
9, To be compared in the West are Old Irish atre, gen. atrech "free, 
noble,"27 [Krause (1937) seemingly succeeded in reconstructing a 
proto-Nordic *aryaR "noble, aristocrat," basing this form on evi- 
dence from Runic inscriptions (not later than 400 C,E.), Outside 
of Pokorny's comments (p. 67) to the effect that if Krause is 
right, then we would need to set up an IE *aryo- "lord, ruler" that 
would have coincided in Skt. with a derivative of art- "stranger," 
one doesn't see Krause's word cited in any other of the discussions 
of the ara-/ari- group], 
10. The whole convoluted problem of finding a means of reducing 
"friend" and "enemy," the two equally protruding meanings of art- 
to a least common denominator à la Lat. hostts "guest/enemy" both 
deriving from a basic "Stranger" (as in the theories of Thieme and 
Benveniste which we mentioned in fn, 21) is with admirable prudence 
separated by Puhvel from the Vedic ärya-/Avestan airya- problem 
as follows: there existed a pair of Vedic homonyms: art-1! 'strang- 
(> "guest" or "enemy") which is etymologically related either 
to 1) the family of Lat. altus "other, not-us" or 2) Gk, éprs 
"strife," and arí£-?/aryá- "righteous, loyal, devout"; with this 
latter go Indo-Iranian *ara- "fitting, proper" seen in Vedic Ará- 
mati- lAvestan Armaiti- "Right Thought, " Vedic evara- "truly fit- 
ting" and Vedic Gram "fittingly. 





26Father Dahood is growing more and more convinced that numerous 
"common nouns" (so-considered traditionally) in the O,T., are deities. 
We will summarize this material in Arbeitman 1981a. Let us here men- 
tion e.g., that a name such as Malkt-Stdtq probably means "dTustitia 
(est) Rex Meus," 

7The further comparisons Puhvel offers, though of immense sig- 

nificance, are of the preservation of concepts (cf, the article by 
Campanile cited on p. 936) and, not necessarily of genetic etymological 
continuation. 

280n Zouc,¢”Epus cf. Arbeitman Forthcoming a. 
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The major points to emerge from these summaries are that inherent 
in this Hittite "friend, fellow" word is a mighty set of social baggage, 
inherited from the hoariest aeon of IE antiquity: the concepts of us 
vs. not-us (them), a concept not so very different from what anthro- 
pologists never tire of pointing out as a self-designation device of 
"primitive" peoples, who are wont to name themselves something like 
"(Real) People," "People" #at’éEoxfv. This root becomes in Indo-Iranian 
the self-designation of the host that subdues the indigenous Dravidio- 
Elamites.2? What is "right" = what we do. This use of natta āra which 
Puhvel delightfully translates as "non-Hittite behavior" cannot but re- 
mind one of our civilization of the attenuated use of "Christian behav- 
ior." This phrase is used denotationally as a just about 100% equiva- 
lency representation of the meaning "decent behavior, what is in accor- 
dance with our accepted norm," We can go farther and say that such 
"Christian behavior" is not necessarily primarily and/or always in ac- 
cordance with any prescriptions of either Jesus himself (on a primary 
level) or of church morality (on a secondary level). To the utterer 
though, besides meaning "decent behavior, etc.," this adjective is con- 
notationally charged with the reflected refulgence that its etymology 
invests it with. Thus, in the meaning development of "Christian" from 
"He who follows the Christ" to "socially acceptable by us," we can 
trace the steps from specific epithet to common adjective. This analy- 


29Though not yet universally accepted, McAlpin's (1974) theory 
is very attractive: the native population of both Iran and India be- 
fore the IE invasion were but two branches of a single folk, 


Dravidio-Elamites 







Indo-Iranians Hurrians 


E dd | hw 
Indians Iranians Mitannians 


The Mitanni conglomerated with the Hurrians in manner more benign than 
the total cultural subjugation by the Aryans in India. Hurrian remained 
the prime tongue; in Iran, Elamite ever held a position of honor. On the 
import for IE of the Mitanni presence in Canaan, see Szemerényi 1964:16. 
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sis does not, however, demand that IE *ara-/z-and *aryo- followed a 

path identical to that of "Christian," having been originally the "self- 
designation of the Indo-Iranians and perhaps even of the Indo-Europeans" 
(Am. Her. Diet. Appendix S. aryo-) and then came to mean "proper, accep- 
table, Us-behaviour." Puhvel's definition of the abstract aryamän- as 
“something like ‘aryanhood'" (cited p.908 above) likewise slightly begs 
the question. Inasmuch as it has been so amply demonstrated that the 
root means "fitting, proper, etc." first and foremost, we can only un- 
derstand the semantic course as running opposite to that of "Christian": 
from its base meaning, it develops by stages to "Right-Thinking-and- 
-Acting People" to "Us" and, only in its last stages, to "Indo-Euro- 
peans" (explicitly applied to themselves by Indo-Iranians and another 
group to be discussed below Cpoint 3. 1); the older meaning range of 
"acceptable and right behavior" is extended within Anatolian only as 

far as the concept of a "fellow, one sharing community norms and mores" 
and the like; it is not the self-designation of the Anatolians. 

It is with great regret that we are constrained to exclude any dis- 
cussion of Laroche's (1960b) masterpiece on vara- in Anatolian; we will 
have occasion to follow up on some of the ramifications of Laroche's 
piece in Arbeitman Forthcoming e. Szemerényi's view on arya will be dis- 
cussed in section Vc, while Palmer's view will be referred to in section 
IXa. We conclude this section of summaries of our predecessors’ work 
with a few observation of our own: 

1. The two functions of the god Aryaman cited by Benveniste (point 

6 on p.907 above), that of establisher of friendships and overseer 

cf marriages and that of healer are inextricably bound with the 

root of his name: (a) in the former function he is the "Joiner/ 

Yoker/Fitter''(Zusammenfüger, cf. Luther's rendition of Matt 19:6 

"Was nun Gott zusammengefügt hat...") par excellence; (b) in the 

latter function, again, what he does is to join and fit what is 

become unjoined or broken; he repairs and fixes and mends. Even 

to our native Sprachgefühl, where "repair" and "fix" are special- 

ized for inanimate objects, these terms, as well as "sew up" and 

the like, can be employed (if we concede an element of jocularity) 
for the physician's art. Nor is it ungermane to remember that the 
chirurgeon's concern is often with articulatory and arthritic 
states of "disrepair." From a formal perspective, the nt. abstract 


aryamän- comes to function as the name of the deity who is the em- 
bodiment of the functions expressed by the abstract (Puhvel, p.908 
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above). 


2. That *ar- is so prominent in Indo-Iranian and Anatolian as a 
description of the group, the "fellows" of the community (to be 
sure, reaching a different degree in the two cases) makes it worth- 
while to raise the likelihood that the Anatolian goddess "Apteutus 
derives her appellation from the same root as does Indo-Iranian 
Aryaman. The name would be originally an adj. of appurtenance, 
formed with "participial" -mis (for this analysis cf. the detailed 
discussion in Arbeitman 1981b), to the stem rta-/arta- seen in 

Skt. and Old Pers. The adj./theonym could thus mean something like 
"She of (Cosmic) Order" or the one who keeps "society" regulated. 
We cannot aim for too high a degree of precision in matters of spe- 
culation either as to meaning or as to the exact determining of 
whether we have here an inherited Anatolian stem from IE (thus, a 
cognate to the Indo-Iranian) or a borrowing from Mitannian to which 
the Anatolians merely affixed their appurtenance-adj. forming end- 
ing. 


3. The root of our concern exists in Armenian in several highly 
significant derivatives: diem "mache," y-arem "aggiungere, con- 
giungere," and c-ar "schlecht" (< "nicht passend," formed with ne- 
gative e); see Pokorny p.56. y-arem, with its concepts of "adding 
to, joining together," invites comparison with Gk. ap "Gattin" and 
with the marriage functions of Aryaman. It is more than reasonable 
not to leave the matter with these few items; we are required to 
consider the high probability that the 'Apuévvou themselves derive 
their very designation from the same source as do the “aryan" Indo- 
Iranians. The name is comparable readily with the Gk. participle 
üpuevos "angefügt, passend," and is likely to be the inherited 
self-designation of this IE folk. It becomes, in view of this ana- 
lysis, almost unavoidable to ape Puhvel's translation of natta ara 
(p. 908 above) as "non-Hittite behaviour," and to render C-ar as 
"non-Armenian behaviour" (while fully admitting that both render- 
ings, while apt in the extreme, tend to beg the question). Both 
terms = in essence 'e-gregi-ous"; by the very nature of the grex/ 
soctetas, all non-*ar-/ non-Us/ e-gregi-ous behaviour is non-right 
and non-acceptable. 


The Hittite preservatton of our root in its prime conceptual application 
as "socius" is our point of departure. Not to be forgotten are Gk. àps- 
uds "bond, league, friendship" (Hymn to Hermes 524 ... dpsu@ nat YLAd- 
tntu) and Hesychian dptiv-guavav, which we will have various occasions 
to return to. On p.902 we referred to Vilnay's quote concerning the 
etymology of }1-14n and JAN, In the following sections we shall pro- 
ceed to test this connection of the polinyms with Abraham's "friendship" 
with God. We will for a time play the devil's advocate, only presenting 


our conclusions in the several subsections of section IX. 
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drug [vC | "hb 
mil- hbr rhm 


b. Abraham and { 

Let us wend and wind our way into this labyrinth of order, a situ- 
ation which is worthy of the oxymoron, for though we will be wandering 
down seemingly unconnected dark tunnels, the lights at their end will 
eventually all join in "I'amor che move il sole e l'altre stelle" 
(Paradiso xxxiii: 145) for these lights we will find are part of the 
"luce eterna" (Paradiso xxxiii: 124). We will begin with two represen- 
tative passages of Scripture in Hebrew, Targum (Aramaic), and seven 
Slavic (!) versions. The reasons for this will soon become clear, 
Gen. 11:3 reads in the Hebrew: ,2022-5N WIN DON 
The Targumim translate: .n22n5 332 70N7 
The following presents the picture for the Slavic versions (we utilize 
whatever Bibles we own, but the resulting picture is not thereby being 
distorted): 


Russian: H ckasanu apyr apyry 
Bulgarian: M pekoxa cn eaux Ha apyrt 
Czech: A rekli jeden druhému 
Serbian: fa pekowe Mefy co6oM 
Ukrainian: I ckasanm Bohn OnHH ÓnHoMy 
Polish: I rzekł jeden do drugiego. 


We ignore for the time being the OCS, Genesis 11:7 reads in Hebrew: 
70»? NOW U?N 19097 ND SDN 
The Targumim translate: .n2?2n 7875 (333) VIIN 7)DDD? NDT 


Russian: Tak uroÓ6H OAUH He noHMMan peun Bpyroro 
Bulgarian: Tt4 uoro eguHb aApyru na He pas6upats e3uka CH 
Czech: Aby jeden druhého jazyku nerozuměl 

Serbian: {a He pasymnjy jenaH npyrora uro roBope 
Ukrainian: o6 He posymMinu BoHM MoBM OHMH ÓnHoro 

Polish: Aby jeden drugiego języka nie zrozmiał. 


Let us stop to sum up where we have arrived: various variations of the 
Slavic drug.,.druga (the expression connected above as an IE conceptual 
inheritance shared with Hittite aras,,.aran) are used in each of the 

six Slavic languages to translate Hebrew 327»3...97N, Aramaic ,,(233) v3N 
nnan, The Serbian of Gen 11:3 is a different idiom "between self (sg, 
instr.)." The "preposition" myed'u is, to some extent, a midway point be- 
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tween IE noun *medhyis "mid" > German die Mitte and IE prep. *medht > 
e.g., German mit. If we were to attempt a suitable, but literal render- 
ing into German, we really could not decide between "Und sprachen mit 
einander" and "Und sprachen in der Mitte einander" (we will shortly re- 
turn to the real German version, that of Luther). At this point all we 
can allow ourselves is 1) that Slavic drug continues the IE concept of 
"one another" being expressed by "friend...friend" and there is only one 
other IE language that shares in this preservation, Hittite with its 
aras...aran and, 2) Slavic drug,..druga (in various degrees of digres- 
sion from the Urform) serves as the translational equivalent of the 
(Semitic) Jewish Aramaic, Talmudic ’ns...hbrh and the Hebrew base form 
Yg... rhw. The reader has the right at this point to be informed in no 
uncertain terms just what it is that we are leading to. It is none 
other than a principle; while it is certainly nice to know that Slavic 
has inherited the idiom "friend,,.friend" from IE, in common with Hit- 
tite, etymological speculations must serve something higher, That is 
where the test comes, Let us somewhat boldly phrase this test (a test 
which we conceive of as connected with the very justification for such 
"useless" sciences as historical linguistics and many other humanities): 
does the existence of the Slavic idiom and its communality with the Hit- 
tite idiom bear in any way on civilizational questions, in our case on 
the equivalency (and concomitant "meaning" determination) whose tracks 
we are on? If not, the existence of the Hittite-Slavic "iso-idiom" 
remains an isolated curiosity; it is but an extra "irrelevant" fact in 
the personal (private) history of *drug-; it is alten to a real quest 
for knowledge. We feel it is becoming self evident what nexus we are 
being confronted with; but at the risk of teasing, we still need to 
plug in a few more data before coming to the point. 

First we will return to the phrase "Abraham the friend of God" 
in various Slavic versions. While we intentionally ignored the OCS 
material when we presented the two previous Slavic version renditions 
above, at this point the OCS rendering plays its rightful role. We will 
first later understand why the OCS was irrelevant above. 
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Is 41:8 II Chron 20:7 James 2:23 
Russian: apyra Moero apyra Tsoero apyrom BOxKHHM 
Bulgarian: Ha npuarena Mon Ha npuatena Cu box mpuatenb 
Czech: pritele Mého milovnika Svého pritelem Bozim 
Serbian:  npujarera Mojera npMjarema CaBojera npnjarer boxnj 
Ukrainian: npyra Moro TBoéÉMy npMarenenBi apyrom boxum 
Polish: przyjaciela Mego przyjaciela Twego przyjacielem Bozym 
OCS: ErÖME BOSAW6UX> apürt Bein 


The first and most obvious point is that the word for "friend" 
used by the Russian and Ukrainian (Bulg., Cz., Serb., and Polish use 
prijat'et) in the Isaiah and James passages is that very word that we 
were able to see 5 of the 6 Slavic tongues use to translate Biblical 
"the one...the other" (Hebrew 3273...??N, Targumic Aramaic ...(722) 9238 
naan. Such are the vagaries of language that Ukrainian (one of the two 
to use drug here [we are intentionally not discussing OCS at this 
point]) was the one language not using drug in either part of the Sla- 
vic rendering of the Semitic "friend.,.friend" = "the one...the other." 
Some minor observations: 1) Cz. and Serb. use "(your) own" svo- rather 
than tvo- "your" in the II Chron passage. This also applies to the 
Bulgarian, which here uses the enclitic form of the reflexive. 2) In 
the II Chron passage Cz. uses a totally different word, mlovnika, 
which we will have occasion to comment on in reference to the Baltic 
version(s). 3) All 7 of the Slavic tongues use a genitival adjective, 
an adjective of appurtenance, to render the Greek oviros Se0t of James. 
Thus all say an equivalent not of "friend of God," but rather of "'theic' 
friend" or "divine friend" (we prefer the translation "theic" because 
its very quaintness forces us to confront the issue; in "'divine' friend" 
we are certainly using a more real word, but therein is our damnation, 
using this real word produces a meaning not - to what we need. The 
friend is not "divine," he is "of God, theic" [cf. Arbeitman 1981b for 
OCS "Christic"]). There still remains much more information to plug in, 
but wise is the author who realizes when the time has come to explicit- 
¿u tell the reader where he is going, Though he thereby runs the risk 
of losing that attention to the rest of the paper, which suspense en- 
courages, he must decide that this sacrifice has to be counterbalanced 
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against that other risk, that of losing the reader. So, at this point, 
we have decided to present a preliminary indication of our thrust: 


1. Semitic Abr is the word employed in the Targumim to render the 
Heb. "Cthe oneJ...the other" phrase, in the slot where Hebrew it- 
self employs rC (though kbr is a perfectly good Heb. word, it sim- 
ply is not the item the language chose for this phrase). It is pos- 
sible that the Targumic phrase and the Syriac gbr? ... hbrh are not 
"real" Aram., but rather calques on the Heb. "man ... his 'friend!," 
though the very real Aram. of Daniel 7:20 employs the f. pl. habrat 
in the sense of "other, fellow, rival" in its description of 
the horn: "its [the horn's] appearence was greater than its fellows 
Cfellow horns]." This passage is rendered by drug in the Serbian 
and Ukranian (!) and by a derivative of this word in the Bulgarian: 
apyraputh cu (drugari + article + enclitic "own"). The LXX has 
here tüv Aoundv, the Vulgate ceteris (cf. Gk. x.1.À. = Lat. eto.). 
Nevertheless, the predominant Aram. expression for other, especial- 
ly in the "the one ... the other" phrase is NT ,., NT, as in Daniel 
5:6 and 7:3; both of these are rendered in the Russian by odin ... 
drug-. If Targum and Syriac Aramaic picked up the ’ns/gbr ... hbrh 
expression from Heb., it would appear that the preferred Post-Bib- 
lical (and Modern) Hebrew idiom, nt ... nr is an adaptation of Aram. 
NT ,,, NT, The locus classicus with this Post-Biblical Heb. expres- 
sion is Tractate Sanhedrin 27b: "All Israel nt2 nt 0729» bNov? ba 
is responsible the one for the 
other." 
2. The N.W. Sem. phrase "man ... his friend" is functionally and 
conceptually fully equivalent to the Slavic phrase "one/friend ... 
friend." The Slavic phrase is, in the very same sense, completely 
akin to the Anatolian aras ... aran (common IE inheritance; Tisch- 
ler's, s.v.,view that the Hitt. phrase is likely a calque on Akk. 
tappü ... tappà is devoid of all merit). Hitt. itself knows both 
the Sem. usages referred to in l. above, and, indeed, can employ 
them parallelistically: (Oettinger 1976:6): nu Wa-rla-a3] LUa-ra- 
an li-e a-us-zi ka-a-as-sq li-e Cku-u-un] TS-dam-ma-as-zi "Nun soll 
der eilne] den anderen nicht sehen, noch soll dieser Cienen] hören!" 


A diagram will best Hebr-on hbr 


serve to indicate the 
interconnection we are 


drug 


proposing. unbe Se 

The OCS Bible, as opposed to the situation of the modern Slavic 
versions, cannot pick up on the Hebrew idiom, for (inspite of the fact 
that it certainly had the drugt... drug- idiom in regular usage for "the 
one ... the other") the EE was done through the intermediation 
of the LXX. Thus the OCS uses in Gen 11:3: H peué uñefkb G6nAmHEMÔ cBo- 
emo, and in 11:7: ga He ycnéwart Kinmpo rnáca 6nmKHArW (cBoEra). The 
word bliznij is merely a Slavic noun/adj. with the meaning "near/neigh- 
bour(ing)," and translates the LXX here. We proceed with Luther's ren- 
dering, with which we intersperse the great Yiddish version by Yehoash. 
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Gen 11:3: Und ste sprachen untereinander. 
Un zey hobn gesogt eyner tsum andern, 


EE. ...daß keiner des andern Sprache verstehe! " 
...Az Sen zoln nit farsteyn eyner dem anderns sprakh 


The predominant idiom in Latvian is eits,..cit- (which is used in Gen 
11:3 and 7); but another idiom is vtens...otro used in Gen 13:11, where 
all the Slavic translations are as in Gen 11:3 and 7 though the Hebrew 
Vorlage is here 177nx...w7x. However, we do not feel the difference in 
the Vorlage (and Targum) to be determinant here, and, by way of compari- 
son give Luther's: "Also schied sich ein Bruder von dem andern"  (n.b., 
Luther's "andern" corresponds to the Hebrew nx, while his "Bruder" cor- 
responds to the Hebrew vx) and Yehoash: "Un zey hobn zikh opgeseydt 
eyner fun andern." The Latvian v£ens...otro is etymologically precisely 
equivalent to the Yiddish eyn...andern (Pokorny, pp. 286 and 37). Only 
in section XIII will we be in a position to discuss IE *anteros and its 
role in the scheme of things herein under consideration. The Lithuan- 
ian employs in all three passages vtenas,.,ktt-. Though neither Fraen- 
kel nor Pokorny offer any IE connections for this kit-/cit-, apparently 
it is only one (pseudo-)problem which keeps it from being associated 
with Latin cötera (Pokorny, p. 284,609): the fact that the latter is 
reconstructed with a palatal £, We readily and with welcome find in 
our very verse Gen 11:3, in the Lithuanian: plytomts vietoje akmenu 
"brick for stone," and no one lets the palatal problem brina him to 
separate Lith. akmuo from Skt, a&man-, In respect of spatial and tem- 
poral realities, we will severely limit our citation to but two Slavic 
tongues. We have discussed above how in James 2:23, Abraham's sobri- 
quet otros Seod, is rendered "(theic) drug." James 2:25 reads: "Like- 
wise too was not the whore, Rahab, justified by works, when she re- 
ceived the scouts Csent by Joshua] and sent them out by another way 
Cétépa 6693?" The "diglottic" Gk. N.T. (cited under 'H Kaëvn Arasan) 

in Urtext (Koine) and in "Modern Proper" Greek (Katharevousa) renders 
"by another way" 6u’dAAns 66060, (On diglossia cf, Rendsbura, this vol.). 
We shall be dealing in greater detail with *alyos and *sm-teros and the 
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matter that we are about to discuss first in section XIII, Here we will 
give but 2 Slavic versions, selected at random. Russ.: ux npyruw nytem 
and Serbian: ux apyrujem nytem, The Latvian of James 2:25 reads: pa 
citu ceļu (Lith. kitu keltu), thus using to render "another (way)" that 
same word as in our "the one..,the other" eits,..cit-. James 2:23 is 
rendered in the Latvian as Dteva draugs (using the same "friend" word 

as some of the Slavic languages). In the Is 41:8 passage the Latvian 
uses a different word, mana mīļā, cognate with the root of the word used 
by the Czech of II Chron 20:7 (Fraenkel, p. 447). The significance of 
this word and its root in our scheme here will become apparent in sec- 
tion IX. In this II Chron passage, however, it is not this word, but 
our famous *drug (tava drauga) that the Latvian uses. The "friend" 
words in the Lith. (biciünlus in James, and prietelius in II Chron and 
Is) are not relevant here, the former having an amusing etymology (see 
Fraenkel), the latter being a Slavic borrowing. Second Chronicles it- 
self leads us to yet another use of the words drug and otra: Ukrainian, 
Czech, and Serbian call Second (Chron) druga, while Russian, Polish, and 
Bulgarian call it vtora. The first is the use of "friend, other" for 
"second" (much as Lat, secundus "following, second" relates to soctus 
“comrade, friend"), while vtora derives from an IE comparative *wi-teros 
"more far/away/against" i.e., not #1, but its opposition-partner (Pokor- 
ny , p. 1176). Our two Baltic versions call II Chron otra (Latvian) and 
antrojt (Lith.). Were we inclined to make an isogloss out of an acci- 
dent, we could set up an IE bifurcation "ander" languages vs. "other" 
languages, and put German and Lithuanian on one side, English and Latvi- 
an on the other, We cite this example to show the traps that await any 
attempt at language classification, 

Let us return to our earlier examples, Gen 11:3 and 7, where we 
stated that the OCS failed to render the Semitic idiom (our Hebrew text 
and the Targumic version having one and the same idiom, merely employ- 
ing different lexical items), and that this failure of OCS to employ 
the available identical Slavic idiom was due to the "intermediation" 
(interference) of the LXX. Upon inspection, we do indeed find the OCS 
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to be a calque on the LXX in our two cases. Gen 11:3: Kat vrev GvSpu- 
LOS tH tAnovov avtod and 11:7: Uva uñ &xoócocuv Exaotos THY pwvñv tot 
tanovov. Here we find rAnotov to be an adverb; with the article, how- 
ever it is functioning as an adjective i.e., "near" (adv.) > "the one 
(who is) near, neighbor." Inspite of the fact that Cunliffe, s.v., 
lists Homeric nAnovov under 3 ending adjective, and not under nt. sg. 
used as adverb, the famous Homeric phrase which expresses mutual rela- 
tionship between fellow soldiers e.g., B 271: $6e 6€ tus "Feineoxe FLôùv 
els tAnovov GAAov (edition of Van Leeuwen and Da Costa) is likewise in- 
terpretable as having adverbial rAnotov, modified by acc. sa, m. adj. 
dAAov. Notice that while the Semitic "man...his friend" is rendered in 
the LXX as "man (each)...his neighbor" (article + rAnotov "the [one be- 
ing] close"), the Homeric phrase has rAnoûov dAXov where the first word 
is but qualifying adverb, while the second is the word for "fellow, o- 
ther": nAnovov dddov "near" (adv, < sg. nt. adj.) followed by "other" 

= "his fellow (soldier/mate who is) near/at hand," The overly literal 
verbatim rendering of the Hebrew in Gen 11:3 by LXX ävspwnos failed, by 
its very slavishness, to express the Semitic meaning, and Jerome did 
much better with his: dixitque alter ad proximum suum. In 11:7, howev- 
er, he renders: ut non audiat unusquisque vocem proximi sui, both verses 
having w?r ("man") in the Vorlage (the LXX in 11:7 has Enactos), 

Matthew 11:16 gives us the opportunity to find in the Gothic a ren- 
dering of this "one,..the other" idiom by a Germanic phrase that is con- 
ceptually cognate (to a reasonable extent, if not totally) with our Sla- 
vic drug...drug- (and hence with our Hittite aras,..aran) idiom: "It is 
like unto children seated in the markets who Carel saying to their com- 


panions (étavpous).... The Gothic here reads: .,.barnam sttandam in 
garunstm jah wopjandam anbar anbaris, While it is not easy to deter- 
mine how Ulfilas arrived at his rendering, we are extremely grateful for 
the preservation of an example of the Germanic idiom which bears the re- 
lation to Slavic drug...drug- that Latvian vzens...otra bears to e.g., 
Polish jeden...drug-. The Russian renders this verse csoum rosBapuuaM (!), 
which, in view of the drug of other Slavic versions, cannot fail to eli- 


cit a smile from us. 
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We mentioned above that Aramaic has 2 "friend" words, one of which 

it shares with Hebrew. Here is the situation: 
Hebrew Aramaic | 

(^hb) r° hbr rhm 
While the link asserted previously was from Aramaic(-Hebrew) Abr (in 
n33n...v2N) through Slavic drug...drug- to Hittite aras...aran, and 
thereby from (Qiryat) Arba to Hebron, the further link given through 
Slavic drug...drug- to Abraham "the 'theic' Friend" (drug in some of the 
Slavic versions) would seem to manifest "une bien facheuse rupture 
de la chaîne" (Cohen 1953:88, in another context), for "Abraham the 
Friend" in Is and II Chron is neither r^ nor hbr, but "bb in Hebrew and 
PU IN ANNIE rS 41.8 11 Ghron 20:7. James 2:23 


Targum: 297m ]0n2? 
Syriac: rhymy rhymk rhym d’Lh’ 





The chain gets reestablished by the Arabic Bible, where we have: 
for Abraham, the halzl ar-rahmän of the Quran, the haltla-llaht of James, 
is the individual associated (eponymously) with the Arabic name for 
Hebron/Qiryat Arba; the Arabs call the city El-Khalil "The Friend." We 
will come to discuss the place in the entire scheme of the city's name- 





history which El-Khalil plays in section IXb. 

While the Quran applies rahmän to God, the Midrash Tillim (Midrash 
on Psalms) to Ps 103:13 applies this epithet to Abraham with the note: 
n1iNav 7on12 "like the most merciful/loving amongst the Patriarchs," 
The verse commented on by M.T. speaks of the mercy/love of the Deity: 


As a father has mercy on/loves (his) 0732-99 IN 0N79 
children, so doth YHWH have mercy on/ .77N32-2y 1117 on? 
love them that fear him. 


The Russian here uses the Balto-Slavic root mi-1 that we referred to 
above in Latvian and Czech versions of the Abrahamic titulary "Friend 
of God": Kak oreu Munyer ctiHoB, Tak locnone Munyer Gonauuxca Ero. Our 
reasons for hyphenating the Balto-Slavic root will become clear in sec- 
tion IX. In verse 17, where the Hebrew has: 
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And YHWH's hesed is forever and D»129 NIN? TON) 
ever to them that fear him, 17N97-29) 0212-77 


the Russian uses the same root as in verse 13, to render hesed, that 
most unrenderable of all words: Munoctb we locnonHn oT Beka M po Beka 

K 6oaynmca Ero (we shall return to gospod in section XIII). Let us 
emphasize one last time that we choose Russian (or, as occasion arises, 
any other single language) not from any belief that it has any linguis- 
tic "superiority," rather only from the necessity of choosing, for rea- 
sons of space, a sample language. 

In the Latvian (in Is vs. II Chron and James) and in the Slavic 
(Czech vs. Russian in II Chron), Abraham "the Friend" was both *mil- 
and *drug-; drug- = hb» in the Slavic and Semitic (Targumic calque on 
Hebrew) phrase "(the one)...the other"; In Arabic Abraham is El-Khalil 
which is Hebron. In Targum and Syriac he is rhym "the Friend" (literal- 
ly "beloved," p.p.p.). In the M.T. he is rahmän "the one of love/com- 
passion/mercy," the role reserved in the Ouranic title (and, indeed, as 
a rule in Judaism too, for the Deity). Here we will aive our first 
tabular presentation of the titulary; we include and lay emphasis on 
the Slavic for reasons that will explain themselves in Section IX. 


Abrahamic Titulary 


City name: Pu Hbr-ön El-Haltl X 
Phrase: aras...aran °ns,..hbrh drug. ..drug- 
The titulary: X [ 2AK haltl ar-rahmān vmi-1- 
oan? 
pioc] [drug] 


We are well aware that in different places we have been transcribing 
one and the same word in different ways, sometimes with spelling varia- 
tions, sometimes with and at other times without hyphens, etc. We wish 
only to ask the reader to understand that different occasions demand 
often a particular rendition, and that this has to be done at the ex- 
pense of consistency. 
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Let us try James 2:23 in the only remaining Semitic candidate: 
GeCez (we have already cited it in Syriac and Arabic; Ugaritic and Ak- 
kadian are obviously not candidates, and the Hebrew N.T. we have is not 
too good a work in general, and merely picks up the anx from the Is and 
II Chron passages). In the GeCez the Abrahamic titulary is rendered 
fequra ’egat’abhér "Beloved of God." Where does this yet another Semi- 
tic "friend" word (specifically--for our purposes--applied to Abraham) 
take us? We find the verbal base of this adj./noun (like the Aramaic 
word, in origin a p.p.p.) in Matthew 19:19, where Jesus, quoting Levit- 
icus 19:18, says: wa-’afgero btseka kama re’seka "and love thy friend/ 
comrade/companion (Lambdin 1978:394) as thy head (= self)." The Hebrew 
Vorlage is to be found in Lev 19:18 (to be sure, we are hereby dealing 
with a Vorlage several steps removed inasmuch as we are going backwards 
for Jesus' words in the Greek N,T., and simultaneously forward to the 
rendition of the the same in a translation of the N.T.; but a reason- 
able degree of conceptual and lexical correspondence remains in the ul- 
timate items of the comparison). The Hebrew reads: 3192 3»35 nanxi. The 
Targum (when in the Pentateuch we refer to "the Targum," Targum Ongelos 
is always meant, the others not being considered relevant for the arau- 
mentation, or so similar as to result in no gain in citing them, a gain 
which always Las with the Slavic versions too] has to be weighed against 
the space that would be taken up) renders: 43»35 332an»5 nnani, The more 
immediate Vorlage, the Greek of Matthew 19:19 reads: naù ayanroeıs tov 
TAnovov cou ws ocautév. Here we are in a position to dispense with our 
"diglottic" Gk. N.T. (cited 5 pages back), and enter the real, so very 
real, Mod.Gk. of Pallas' Gospel translation (on the question of Mod.Gk. 
triglossia see Householder & Kazazis 1964). Pallas' translation here 
reads: xv? dydna TO yettovd cou Oruç tov C6v0 éodva, Several observa- 
tions are in order: 1) the word yeëruv that Pallas employs for "(neigh- 
bor)/other" (the former is the customary rendition of the verse in Eng- 
lish, while the latter is the quintessential meaning of Heb, r^, rHeb.-1 
Aram. hbr, Slav. drug, Hitt, Cetc.] ara-, etc.) is limited in Homer to 
the Odyssey, where the most interesting occurrence of it is 6 16: "So 
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they dined under the high-roofed house, the yettoves nôè Fetat MeveAdov" 
(Fetav’ < *swe-, and is translatable as "fellow townsmen" CCunliffe s.v,] 
or "clansmen" cCStandford 1967:2671). 2) While the Koine calques the 
Hebrew future (the so-called future with conversive wav; a cogent ex- 
planation of this anomaly of the Hebrew verbal system is provided by 
Gordon 1957, whose view is elaborated on by Rendsbura, this vol.), used 
for imperative, Pallas dared to render a natural imperative in his au- | 
thentic (Dhimotiki) Greek, doing this a half century before English Bi- 
bles felt safe in attempting the like. The Hebrew calque in the Koine 
does not demonstrate a Semitic original of the N.T., but is due to the 
Greek words of Jesus being quoted from the LXX. We point this out with- 
out prejudice to other arguments that have been made for such a Semitic 
original from which the N,T. may have been translated (e.g., Torrey 
1951). 3) Pallas' word for "self" Cëo (< UdSuov, acc. m.) preserves an 
ancient IE function of this word, a function not utilized in Cl.Gk., 

for (inspite of some phonological problems) this word derives from the 
root *swe-, appearing in the Argive dialect as Fheéuos (Pokorny, p. 882). 
It functions in Mod. Gk. as a reflexive for any of the three grammatical 
persons, just like Slavic e.g., Russian ce6r, and Yiddish zikh vs. the 
third person specialization of e,g,, German sich, 

Yehoash renders Lev 19:18: nayert zolst Lib hobn deyn khaver (!) 
azoy wt 2tkh aleyn, literally “only (Weinreich 1980:24) shalt have dear 
(= love) thy häbër so as self alone." 4) tôro looses its -v acc. (uni- 
versal in Dhimotiki for m, acc. and n. nom./acc.), while éod-va is re- 
determined ("doubly accusative"), 5) The best translation of our phrase 
from the Odyssey is "neighbors and Zantslayt" (cf. fn. 22 above), In 
Iliad H 295 Hektor says to Aias: "So you may gladden all Akhaeans aside 
the ships, above all both your é@tag and (your) étatpous,." We cannot 
readily or easily distinguish between these two *swe- words, *swetés and 
*swetaros (we will deal with this root in section XII). Lattimore ren- 
ders "your own kindred and company"; we much prefer "your Zantslayt and 
(your) fellow-(soldiers)," 

To return to the Geez: Vfaqara (’afqara Ctausative1 GLrundstamm], 
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Lambdin 1978:111) renders Heb, 27x, Aram, on» "to love" in the Leviti- 
cus passage quoted by Jesus in Matthew. The p.p.p. to this root, fequr, 
"beloved" > "friend" renders the titulary "(Abraham) Friend (of God)" 

in James 2:23. The p.p.p. of the Aram. on» rhym is the Syriac word used 
in the titulary (and, where available, in the Targum too). Another, on 
the surface (at least) "active" participle is the word used in the Heb- 
rew Voriage:anN /’öheb/. The chain breaks in the Greek using the verb 
åyarğ in the Matthew passage, but a noun from a different root, oho, 
in the James passage, The chain breaks not only between "to love" and 
"friend," but between the N,T. and the LXX in the titulary itself, as we 
shall see below. 


the titulary "thou shalt love" "thy neighbor" 
Heb.: 20N 2nN 797 
Aram.: D?n? Dn? 7720 
GeCez: fequr far bts 
Greek: QUAOS Q YO TO TANOUOV 
Yiddish: Libhober Lib hobn aan (!) 
Germ. (Is): Geltebte 
(II Chron): Liebhaber Lieben Nächste 
(James): Freund 
Russian: apyr no6uTb GnuxHnd 
Czech (II Chron): milo- milovati bltzntj 
Lat. (II Chron/, J 
James)" 7 7 (tuvaku) 
(Is): mit më Lët 
Lith. COST. (not roe (prtetelt) 
(N.T.): relevant) SES artima (!) 


Before sketching the emerging greater picture, we will give three imme- 
diate notes: 1) the Aramaic of Lev 19:18 has (attached to the verb) a 
proleptic pronoun, thus it reads literally "thou shalt love him, thy 
hbr"; 2) the Latvian "neighbor" word is literally "near" (Fraenkel, pp. 
1137, 1147), thus a semantic cognate to the word that we saw OCS using 
in the "(the one)...the other" phrase (above) in contradistinction to 
the basic Slavic drug-; here even our two samples use Slavic bltantj 
(these two had in both our sample sentences above, Gen 11:3 and 11:7, 
drug- at least in the second position. Indeed the only language that 
failed to have drug- in at least one of the positions in at least one 
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of the sentences was Ukrainian; 3) the Lith. "neighbor" word(s) we will 
have a deal to say on somewhat later on. 

What emerges from this verse is 1) the intimate association of the 
verbs ang, on? ("thou shalt love") with the nouns nn, 72n ("thy fellow/ 
friend") on the syntactic analysis plane of Lev 19:18 and 2) a nexus be- 
tween these verbs and the "Friend (of God)" Abrahamic titulary in Is and 
II Chron, where the nouns (< participles) are 29x, o?n». This adds some 
further information to that which was realized in the previous diagrams 
(particularly see p. 921), and we now feel able to test the hypothesis: 
"It does not require an overly taxing suspension of disbelief to conceive 
the potentiality of Abraham's having just as well been sobriqueted (in 
James e.g.) a. 07758 ng Or b. NnbNT nan* Or C. vxa 779 2a2n* /xáver fun 
got/ if there existed respectively authentic Hebrew, Targum Aramaic, and 
Yiddish N.T. versions." The "if" represents a quantitatively different 
degree of imagination in each case, Reality of history precludes any 
kind of real Hebrew N.T.; with reference to a Targum, we do have a Syri- 
ac N.T., but it is dependent on the Greek, and relatively divorced from 
authentic Jewish tradition (this whole question has proponents on vari- 
ous sides, and we are here merely quickly mentioning the most generally 
accepted consensus, to the degree that any of these questions has a 
"consensus"). While the so-called Yiddish N.T. is of little conceptual 
or linguistic value (whatever value it may be of to zealous missionaries 
is not our proper concern), Yehoash' Leviticus rendition is a living re- 
presentation of the realness of the word ann not only in the Yiddish 
language, but, indeed, of the continued unbroken fee! for both the con- 
cept and the particular word in the millennia of Jewish experience, ir- 
respective of what language historical exigencies dictated that the Jews 
of any given period might be employing in their daily life. It is a 
reality that goes back to Targumic (calque) Aramaic, and beyond that to 
that city whose name the Jewish immigrants translated as 11-32an (here 
we are anticipating section IXc [particularly y]). 

The Leviticus verse adds somewhat to our understanding not only 
of the relationship to the "friend" concept of the titulary, but also, 
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on the other level, to the "(the one)...the other" phrase, This phrase 
is rendered in the Vulgate in the two sample sentences from Genesis that 
we have employed as X,..proxtmum/t (we have supplied the entire quotes 
above). The Leviticus verse, however, appears as: diliges amicum tuum 
sicut teipsum, while in the Matthew quotation of this verse by Jesus, 

we have: diliges proximum tuum,.., this inspite of the fact that the 
quote in the Gk. N.T. is straight out of the LXX of Leviticus, and thus 
employs the same Greek "other/fellow" word, the word we have discussed 
in Homeric usage, nAnovov. 

From what we have seen so far, while Hebrew, Aramaic (Targum), and 

Greek use their "(the one)...the other" word (»7, 22n, tAnovov) for "thy 
other" (this being the actual meaning)--the traditional "thy neighbor" 
of the English Bible--in the Leviticus verse, it is another word that 
they employ in the titulary (znN, Dann, qéaos), Actually for the Greek, 
it is only in the N.T. (James) that the titulary is so rendered. In 
the LXX 27x of the Vorlage is rendered ov nydınca in Is, in II Chron 
as tH nyannuevw. It thus renders the Hebrew epithet + possesive suffix, 
in the first case by a relative clause, in the second by a perf. p.p., 
employing in both cases, however, the verb &yarü rather than the pìos 
(or a verbal form of the root oni, which is the word in James; we are 
hereby permitted to see in the LXX the same bond between the titulary 
word and the imperative of the Leviticus verse which we see in the Se- 
mitic languages, a connection lost to the N.T. author in his using oho, 
The gcAoc of James, on the other hand, comes closer in a conceptual 
sense, to the slot of rAnotov in the Leviticus phrase in particular, and 
in the realm of semantic sphere on the more general level as a whole. 
A discussion of the canonically prescribed semantic spheres of on and 
&yar& (and Ze and otépyw) is provided in Arbeitman 1981a:73, including 
the degree to which these prescribed spheres are "violated" in practice, 
and the subsequent developments in later stages of Greek. 

The titulary appears in the Vulgate uniformly with amicus: Is: 
amici mei, ll Chron: amici tut, and James: amicus Dei, serving thus, 
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to a certain extent, as a conceptual bond between the proximum "thy 
other" of Matthew (and in the "[the one]...the other" phrases of our 
sample Genesis verses) and the amicum of Leviticus, for the interchange- 
ability of the Latin (adj.-)nouns is not due to mere whim; on language 
specific conceptual linguistic levels "friend/fellow/other" are all but 
varying surface manifestations of a single underlying relation, the 
other member of the moiety. We have seen this described for the Hittite 
and Slavic idiom in Va above. In Gen 11:3 we saw the Vulgate use alter 
for the first member i.e., "the one...(the other)." In the third sam- 
ple sentence from Genesis that we have cited, 13:11, Latin uses in the 
first slot alterutrum, literally "the one of (a necessary pair of) two." 
We can now give more precision to our previous formulation (beginning 

of Vb) that the Slavic drug...druga idiom appears in various degrees of 
digression from the Urform; actually we need to revise our view of the 
Urform, basing ourselves on the data: in the two sample verses, Gen 11:3 
and 11:7, only one Slavic tongue had drug- in both slots, and even that 
tongue had this in only one of the two sentences. Thus, we need to re- 
conceptualize the proto-idiom as odZn/jeden...drug..,. 

We have seen the idiom conceptually in Slavic (together with the 
Hittite parallel); we see something even closer to the Latin moiety with 
alter in the Gothic phrase anbar...anbar- in Matthew 11:16 (cited 8 pp. 
back), for the Gothic is more than conceptually cognate to the Latin 
(the Hittite comes into play here too, in a manner that greatly bears 
on human relationships in their deepest psychological basis. This is 
a matter, however, that we cannot deal with adequately until section 
XIII). The bZzznij of the Slavic Leviticus is not the word in the "(the 
one)...the other" phrase, but is that very word that we saw in the OCS 
rendering of this phrase, a digression from the "true" Slavic idiom 
which we ascribed to interference of the LXX. This led to a break in 
the OCS in the chain between "(the one)...the other" and the titulary, 
for, in accordance with the Russian and the Ukrainian, OCS uses drug in 
James version of the titulary (in Is it has &róxe BosAco6AX* "whom I have 


loved," a relative clause which is pure calque on the LXX, cited above; 
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II Chron we have not been able to check in the OCS, for to our surprise, 
chagrin, and consternation, of all the versions that this paper requir- 
ed, the OCS alone proved well nigh impossible to find, beg, borrow, or 
Steal; it was only through the great kindness of Mrs. Schatiloff, of 
The Synod of Bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church outside of Russia, 
who xeroxed several pages for us, that we were able to have any data 

at all. Let us here also note that Targum to Chron lacks in standard 
editions, and has only recently become available. Finally, of all the 
Bibles we did succeed in acquiring, the Lithuanian was the most diffi- 
cult of obtaining, and in the case of it alone, our O.T. and N.T. are 
different translations, a matter that will play some role, however minor, 
in our data). 

We stated above that we would have something to say on Lith. arti- 
mas in "thou shalt love thy 'neighbor,'" and, indeed, we have not ac- 
cidentally reserved it until this point, not out of any wish to create 
"effect," but only because it came to our awareness, and thus to our 
conceptualization of the scheme of things in this paper, at the very 
end of our writing, and it is thus only right to present it in this 
paper at a point after we have presented all the other similar matter, 
the matter which led to the thesis itself. In this "thou shalt love thy 
'neighbor'" verse, our Lith. D.T, employs prieteli in Leviticus (Slavic 
borrowing), while our Lith. N.T. employs a different word in Matthew 
(as stated, they are two different translations, but this fact does not 
change what the language has available in its lexical inventory). The 
word in Matthew is artima, or which Fraenkel s.v., writes: 


'nahe, in der Nähe gelegen',,.; vgl. arm. ...ardar 'gerecht', ai 
ptá- 'passend, gerecht', rt@m 'wohlgefügte, heilige Ordnung' usw,, 
av. asa- 'was recht, wahr ist', apers. arta- 'Gesetz, heiliges 
Recht', griech. ptu 'eben, gerade', Qptruoçs "passend, angemessen, 
zweckmäßig', griech. dotds-oUvtatus [correct misprint in Fraenkel 
accordingly]; dptUv-guAvav nat oÛuBaorv Hesych....[this last = 
"friendship treaty" and is germane in the utmost to the conclu- 
sions presented at the end of section IX; cf. pp. 972, 978, 1001; 
on the Greek phrase cf. McCarthy 1979:249]. 


Here we deem it of use to put into perspective where our journey 
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has taken us, and the route by which it has taken us there: 1) we star- 
ted out with the concept that mutual translatability supplies a signi- 
ficant means of determining a word's or a phrase's lexical sphere i.e., 
we are able to obtain some degree of precision of a word's or a phrase's 
realm by what it can translate from a source language, and, conversely, 
what it cannot. Working on this principle, we saw a total identity be- 
tween the "the one...the other" phrases of Hebrew-Aramaic (Hebrew being 
the source language, the Aramaic Targum being more or less calque) and 
the Slavic languages: both the former and the latter employ "friend" in 
the second slot of this phrase, "(the one)...the other." 2) We dealt, 
by means of extensive summaries of works by our predecessors, with the 
total "semantic cognateness" of the Slavic idiom with that of Hittite. 
In this connection, we made the statement (section Ib) that "Slavic is 
here our Hittite 'connection,' for alas, there is no Hittite Targum. 

If there were, for sure it would yield the very results that Slavic 
does." 3) We saw that in the source languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek, the last word in the "thou shalt love thy neighbor..." command- 
ment was the same word as that employed in the second slot in the "(the 
one)...the other" idiom. We also saw some connection between this idi- 


om, "thy neighbor," and the Abrahamic titulary, here not in the source 
languages, but in e.g., Slavic as a whole, where drug does the least jus- 
tice to the Abrahamic titulary (cf. p. 995). The predominant identi- 

ty, at all events, remained between "(the one)...the other" and "thy 
neighbor," our Heb. re, Aram, hbr, Gk. nAnotov, 4) We investigated 
Baltic merely to see the usage to which this family put its draug, doing 
this merely because of the generally accepted rather close relationship 
of Baltic to Slavic, knowing in advance that Baltic did not use this 

word in the "(the one)..,the other" idiom. Thus, to some extent, we 
might label our investigation into the Baltic Bibles as the "idle" curi- 
osity of the scholar. We are not surprised to find that, as a principle, 
such curiosity often pays off. The particular result in our case has 
come as a surprise, a result welcome in the extreme. We found the Lith. 
of Matthew rendering "thy neighbor" by that very root that we had dared 
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to conceive that our impossible Hittite Targum would employ to render 
"(the one)...the other" (CHeb.-JAram. Abr) by: IE *ar-! 

Here there can be no quibbling concerning underlying deep struc- 
tures vs. surface manifestations. The absolute identity on the seman- 
tic and lexical planes of the items in "(the one)...the other" and the 
"thy neighbor" word in the commandment (Leviticus and Matthew) is un- 
exceptionable, No reasonable dubiety can exist that IE *ara- is the 
equivalent of Sem. kbr in any meaningful sense of the word "equivalent." 


c. Etymological and Semantic Cognates to aras...aran 


Szemerényi (1980:223) raises a question of monumental significance. 
He wrote: "Even more interesting is the discovery that the fatal Aryan 
(not IE!) term arya, ärya is in all probability not of Indo-European 
origin but a Near Eastern loanword well-known from Ug. dry 'kinsman.'" 
Let us state first that it is a matter of regret to us that we have not 
been able to consult two previous discussions of his that Szemerényi 
cites in his fn. 13. We believe that Szemerényi's insight in positing 
a link between the Ug. word and the well-known IE word is one of the 
finest examples of the process of cross-cultural linguistic analysis to 
be found in any work employing this method. We only take exception to 
the direction of diffusion which he posits. Our objection is based on 
two reasons: 1) the relationship is much deeper than the level that he 
presents it on, and this leads to conclusions to be summarized below in 
our discussion of Ward's article; 2) the only compelling etymology is 
an IE one viz., that presented in our long summaries in section Va. Thus, 
the data demand that this Kultur- und Wanderwort diffused from the IE 
N.E. to the Hamito-Semitic N.E. (our hyphenated term will become clear 
soon). 

Before proceeding to the evidence in the non-IE N.E., we need to 
make mention of Pope's (1977:504) proposal of a Semitic etymology for 
the Ug. word. Pope's etymology is ingenious, but, nevertheless, uncon- 
vincing primarily, though not exclusively, for the same reasons for 
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which we took exception to Szemerényi's positing of a non-IE origin. 

To start, we need to make the observation that, over and beyond 
Szemerényi's Ug. comparison, we can now add that the IE (!) word *ara/i 
"kinsman, friend, other" occurs in the Hebrew Bible itself. It is well- 
known that Hebrew anthroponyms refer to God as Kinsman, under a number 
of distinct "relative" words: e.g., bann (having a first element which 
is also present in the name of the Amorite ruler of Babylon, Hammurapi) 
and bunn (having as its first element our very "Cthe one3...the other" 
word). Dahood (Bib. Arch. 43:216, fn. 38) interprets Eblaite r&-T-na-im 
as "My friend is the Gracious One." Assuming Dahood's interpretation 
to be correct (and nothing in Ebla studies remains on the morrow as it 
was interpreted the day before), we still fail to understand his non- 
capitalizing of "friend" alone in the translation. Certainly this is 
the theic subject ("Friend/Kinsman") and n@m is the predicate. All 
these God as Kinsman names bear a conceptual kinship with the movie ti- 
tle "God is my Co-Pilot." 

Both Hebrew examples given above (a necessarily small sample of 
a large genre) mean "God is (my) Kinsman." We view it as certain as 
any interpretation of an anthroponym (especially in a multi-cultural and 
and multi-lingual world of the nature of the Biblical world) can be that 
"God is my Kinsman" is the meaning--indeed the only suitable meaning 
in the terms of Hebrew name-giving--of the Biblical name 5x7 7x (Ariel). 
In this name we have this Kultur- und Wanderwort embedded in a Semitic 
(Hebrew) sentence name; but the Bible also contains (Esther 9:9) this 
in origin IE word embedded in an Iranian name: wn772N "Given (or placed) 
by Airya-" (Kent's [19531 data! or däta? respectively). Iranian data? 
appears also in Biblical Hebrew (and Biblical Aramaic) late books in 
the word »7 "law, religion"; by this means, Hebrew ends up having its 
"religion" word from the same root that Greek has its Séurs from, and 
Latin its fas from. 

We now come to the quote from Ward (1961:32), promised above. In 
quoting him, we are not interested in debating the point he makes in 
his text proper. Rather we are most grateful for the vistas opened by 
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his fn. 10, which we give in parenthesis: 


Ugaritic ary...is parallel to "son" or "brother." The word has 

no Semitic etymology, and I feel this term was borrowed from Egyp- 
tian try "companion." (...iry is also found parallel to and as a 
synonym for sn, "brother." Cf. "Then one embraced the other and 
one spoke to his companion Liry3; then Satis said to his elder 
brother..." [Tale of Two Brothers 14,3-5]. While wC...w^, "one 


..the other" and w©...Zry are parallel, the third parallel, "Satis 

..his elder brother," defines ĉry exactly as in Ugaritic ah/bn 

..ary). Ë 
Although the emerging picture by now just about presents itself without 
our help, we are not permitted to shirk out duty to state it explicit- 
ly. 1) We noted at the beginning of this section the Biblical variation 
"man...his friend" « "man...his brother"; 2) we observed that either is 
rendered in Slavic by a variation of drug...drug-, and we were later 
able to reconceptualize the proto-Slavic idiom as more likely odin/jeden 
...drug-. This form is the exact equivalent of the Eg. wC...iry in se- 
mantic cognateness on the phrase (idiom) level, while the Eg. w€...w^ 
bears a like relationship to the Ukrainian variation of the Slavic theme: 
ódin...Ódno-. We had previously shown that the proto-Slavic idiom is 
isoglottic in IE only with the Hittite idiom aras...aran. This has been 
more than proven by the work of our great predecessors, and our recon- 
ceptualizing of the exact form to be posited for proto-Slavic (and there- 
by making drug...drug- a variation rather than the basic form) in no 
way vitiates the comparison, so laboriously elaborated by others; it on- 
ly adds some (minor, at that) refinement. 3) The evidence added most 
recently leads us to conclude that a cognateness between the Hittite 
araë...aran and the Egypto-Semitic (e.g., Egyptian Zry...iry) exists 
not on the mere semantic plane, but on a genetic (etymological Cphono- 
logical etc.3) plane. We do not mean by this to propose a common IE- 
Hamito-Semitic inheritance, rather a diffusion (IE » Eg. for the idiom 
as a whole, and IE » Ug. and Heb. for the item together with its con- 
ceptual baggage). 4) We may conclude this summary with the following 
observations: a. the idiom "the one...the other" crops up in Hittite 
and Egyptian with the *ara/t (arya-) "kinsman, friend, other" lexical 
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item; b. while in Ug. dry is parallel to ah, r° (hbr) is parallel to 

^h in Hebrew (and Aramaic Targum), and sn has a similar parallelism to 
iry in Egyptian; thus all three language have a cognateness on the idiom 
level, while on the level of etymological cognateness, Ug. shares *’ah 
with Hebrew, but *(?Jary- with Egyptian; c. we have been informed on 
good authority that C.H. Gordon has orally (classroom) proposed some 
kind of connection (Kultur- und Wanderwort?) between Hurrian Senni "bro- 
ther" and Heb. 73%» (< *$9n-) "second, other." The further connection 

of these two with Eg. sn "brother, other" (as demonstrated by the paral- 
lelisms adduced by Ward) strongly--almost ineluctably--suggests itself; 
d. the fact that, of all the languages considered, there is a special 
connection on the etymological level of cognateness in the "the one... 
the other" idiom between such genetically unrelated languages as Hittite 
and Egyptian, is no more a cause for marvel than that these two tongues 
have a common word for "house" *pr (which also appears in a Luwian topo- 
nym in Greece, IIdpvacoos, as has been so convincingly demonstrated by 
Palmer r1965:343 f.1); but such "cognateness" can only be understood in 
terms of international Kultur- und Wanderwörter, not by a seeking to 
reconstruct a proto-form from which the languages involved would have 
developed, each his own form through the processes of Lautgesetz (whe- 
ther conceived of as inexorable or as flexible). It is in just such 
terms that Gordon (1979:300) conceives the cognateness of the Egyptian 
and Sumerian words for "leader/king," respectively nsw /insi/ (on the 
phonetics of which we will comment in section X) and enst. Both dif- 
fused from West Semitic, the language (group) where alone the word is 
etymologizable. The last statement is applicable in the same degree 

to the relationship between Hebrew 73w and Hurrian Senni: the item is 
only etymologizable in Hebrew, and thereby there remains no room for 

any doubt as to the direction of the diffusion; e. in *(?Jary- and *32nz- 
we have international Wanderwörter for "one's fellow, brother, other," 
the former of IE provenance, the latter of Egypto-Semitic provenance. 
These linguistic facts fit together with what history tells us of the 
Amarna age, which has been so aptly dubbed "the first international 
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age" (on this period cf. Scharff & Moortgat £1950:140-513; on p. 150 

the authors offer an alluring discussion of a subject we cannot afford 
to get embroiled in here: an Lancient] "volksetymologische Gleichsetz- 
ung Chábiri = ’Ibrim = Hebräer"; we reproduce their peculiar rendering 
of the ayzn); f. the respective "friend, other" roots of Hittite (igno- 
ring here the additional "wanderings" of the item) and of Semitic (spe- 
cifically Jewish Semitic: Hebrew/Aramaic), ara- and hbr, derive from 

IE and Semitic verbal concepts "to join, fit, suit, bind"; these two 
lexical items are the bases of (two of) the alternate polinyms, (Qiryat) 
Arba and Hebron. The discussion of the alternate polinyms, Mamre and 
El-Khalil will be untertaken in section IX; we need first to explain 
those parts of Ar-ba and Hebr-on which we have neglected so far: the 
suffixes -b and -ön (once again we plead for understanding the neces- 
sity of seemingly arbitrary different means we employ in transcribing 
various items, even when they are being transcribed from a single source 
writing system). 


VI. THE SUFFIX JY- 


Spatial and temporal realities combine to compel us to make this 
and the following section brief in the extreme, one consequence of which 
is that the author, in such a case, often ends up presenting the conclu- 
sions which he has reached after years of research, but is not able to 
adequately offer before the reader the evidence which he has based these 
conclusions on, and the solutions thus offered appear to be delivered 
ex cathedra; the author himself seems to be pontificating and asking his 
colleagues to accept the solutions on faith. Yet we must bow to reality 
and all we can do is to ask that our colleagues accept that both the in- 
dividual solutions and the entire chain, presented in these two sections, 
are based on a great deal of data and much research, and have been arri- 
ved at not frivolously, as the terseness of exposition might lead the 
reader to conclude. 1) We are able to determine four distinct functions 


of the Hebrew suffix -ön: a. abstract e.g. Mod.Heb. 71»aw "craziness"; 
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b. dual e.g., the polinym 72399. The fact of the suffix being a dual 
marker here is assured by two factors: the Aramaic equivalent "ang 
/Somrayin/, an unequivocal dual, and a mechanism of the Hebrew gentilic 
system which we will discuss in point 6 below. This case is also dis- 
cussed in Arbeitman 1981a, section Ic; c. "vacuous" (the matter entails 
too much detail to be even broached here, and the reader is referred to 
Arbeitman Forthcoming b Cpreliminarily Arbeitman 1976 may serve to in- 
dicate what we mean by this concept3); d. "the one of/he of"; this is 
the function that we are here concerned with. It serves to express a 
quality that the bearer is endowed with (as a fixed attribute). As an 
example we offer the Ug. titulary of El, Ztpn il d pid; what we have 
here after the first word,is analyzable as "El, the one of (/du/) mercy" 
(cf. Tuttle 1978:262). We view the entire titulary as consisting of a 
centrally placed noun (PN), surrounded by fuctionally and semantically 
parallel epithets, each of which is constructed differently from a for- 
mal perspective. The epithet after El is constructed with /6u/ (a quasi- 
prefix functionally), while the epithet which preceeds is constructed 
with the suffix /-an/ attached to the root which we see in Arabic AJ 
"kind, gütig." The whole titulary is to be rendered "The One of Kind- 
ness, El, the One of Mercy." This double epithet titulary for the Deity 
is most comparable with the Hebrew "EL hannün we-rehum (Albright 1969: 
234) "God, Merciful and Gracious" (Albright's ordering in the translation 
must be due to a Zapsus). It is also unavoidable to think of the Quran- 
ic refrain, with which the suras open: 

In the name of Allah, the Gracious, the Merciful. .p All oe all pu 
Like the Ug., the Arab. employs formal variation: the first epithet is 
constructed by means of our -än/-ön suffix, while the second (= the Ara- 
maic epithet in the Abrahamic titulary CTargum 07n7, Syriac rhymi) is 
formed by an internal morpheme, using the FaCZL pattern. It employs the 
same root for both epithets, while the Hebrew titulary for the Deity has 
recourse to only one morpheme, the adjectival Pa€€Zl, but attains its 
stylistic variation by employing two different roots. The Ug. has re- 
dundant variation in its employing different roots and different morph- 
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emes. Here we recover a Proto-West Semitic (in the sense of Rössler's 
[this vol.3 "Young Semitic") titulary for the Deity: "El, the Gracious/ 
Kindly, the Merciful." The titulary in its entirity is inherited from 
the ancient stock of the proto-language; there is an unbroken continuity 
of the concepts, and this is to be assigned far greater significance 
than the guise (language specific lexical and/or morpheme items) that 
each daughter language continues the conceptual idiom/titulary in. For 
the methodology of recovering proto-language features in this manner, 
see Campanile 1979 and also Benveniste 1973:254. This, however, is not 
our topic here; what we do wish to exemplify by this set of titularies 
is the concept of rough morphemic meaning equivalence, both as a work- 
ing principle and, in our specific concern, specifically of "prefix" 
/su/, suffix -än, and internal morpheme (cf. the example of a similar 
analysis in Arbeitman 1980b). 2) The same equivalence is to be seen in 
two N.W.Sem. mythological titularies (1400 years apart): Ug. zb¿ yrh 
dmgdt "Prince Moon, He of the Tower," a titulary of the Lord of the Un- 
derworld (3 Aqht 'rev' 30-31) and the titulary of that particular Mary 
of the Gospels, known as "She of the Tower," Maprau MaoayóoaA-nv-n (for 

the seeming problem in the phonetics of the suffix here, see Arbeitman 
Forthcoming d). It is highly likely that she bears an epithet with 
ancient W.Sem. chthonic associations rather than some sort of cognomen/ 
epithet which designates her city of origin (Magdal in the traditional] 
theory). In similar wise, if not with so "radical" a new proposal, the 
traditional theory of Judas Iscariot's surname having reference to his 
city of origin has long been abandoned, so much so that it is not even 
mentioned in a recent definitive study (Ehrman 1978:572). That the 
chthonic epithet "The One of the Tower," applied to another personage, 
should survive into N.T. times is no more cause for surprise than that 
the other part of Prince Moon's titulary, zb1 (a specifically theic word) 
should pop up in the N.T. in BeeAze8ouA inspite of the fact that in the 
documents between Ug. and the N.T. (the Hebrew Bible) the name is inten- 
tionally disfigured to 2127 >»2 "Prince/Lord Fly" (our traditional "Lord 
of Flies," for which there lacks any linguistic basis). The disfigured 
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form, BeeACeBouB, also occurs elsewhere in the N.T. 3) In another Ug. 
epic there is a deity Arn, whose name Gaster (1961:155) translates as 
"Lord of Hell," comparing Arabic 555 /xaur/ (add Heb. on /hor/) "pit," 
thus implying a functional analysis for the suffix identical to ours. 

By using no diacritics in his Ug. Horon or his Arabic haur, Gaster re- 
lieves himself of having to face an obvious phonological problem. While 
the reader of this paper will realize that we do not feel overly rigid 
obedience to phonetic laws must be the sole criterion on which the ad- 
missibility of an etymology is judged, neither do we deem it allowable 
to take no cognizance of problems that really exist. Gaster's proposal 
is very attractive, but the cause or some justification for the lack of 
phonetic correspondence between the Ug. and the Arab. voiceless frica- 
tives must be offered along with such an etymology. Gaster also pro- 
posed seeing this deity in the Biblical toponym 7177n n72, a comparison 
also offered by Gordon (1965, s.v.). The Heb. grapheme n can represent 
spoken /x/ or /h/. Another use that the Heb. Bible makes of this "pit" 
word is discussed in Arbeitman 1980a (based on Pope 1977). Irrespective 
of what we do with the phonetic problem (and, consequently, the etymo- 
logy), we accept Gaster's translation "The One of the Underworld" (our 
paraphrase). We take this opportunity to suggest that this Semitic un- 
derworld deity survives as a borrowing in Greek mythology, where he is 
assigned a rather specific role: Xdpwv, ferryman of the Styx, who trans- 
ports the newly arrived over to the Pit (!). 4) Palmer (referred to 
above) brilliantly elucidated the toponym, localized in Greece, but of 
Luwian origin, Idpvaccos as "The One (= Mountain) of the Temple," a name 
whose appropriateness cannot fail to strike one who visits this most 
numinous of all earthly sites. Guerney (1961:123) discussed the Anato- 
lian toponyms Dattassa and Tarhundassa, analyzing them as having the 
same suffix as in Palmer's Hépvacoos, with the meanings of "He (= City) 
of Datta" and "He of Tarhund." There subsists little doubt that the 
Biblical toponym 7197n means exactly what IIdpvacoos means, "Place of the 
Temple." It is formed with the W.Sem. *-än suffix, our suffix which has, 
as one of its functions, that which is expressed by the Luwian -assa suf- 
fix. 5) These functions are borne by Luw. -assa, W.Sem. /6u/ and *-an, 
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Akkadian su, perhaps Amorite sa (with which the element in two Heb. PN's, 
/sä/, Ccited by Rendsburg, this vol., p. 6671 has been compared; the 
Amorite and W.Sem. data is complex; it is conveniently summarized in 
Huffmon 1965:264-65). Other W.Sem. functional equivalents will be cited 
by us in the following section, where they will tie in suitably. A Luw. 
fuctional equivalent, from a formal perspective constructed with totally 
other means, is discussed in Arbeitman 1981b; it is cited here, not for 
the purpose of entering into details of the construction, but only for 
the comparative significance that the meaning of the title has for our 
understanding of the communality of religious and name-giving concepts 
that prevailed in the the N.E. Oecumenon (our three examples are from 
the Amarna age to c.500 years later; all three names are of Luwian or 
Indo-Aryan background, and serve to display the centrality of the wor- 
ship of dsol amongst the Indo-Europeans of the A.N.E. i.e., the groups 
of Indo-Europeans who also shared the ara-/ari-/arya- self-designation). 
The example of Arbeitman 1981b is the title of Azatiwatas, ttwatamts 
gitis "Devote of the Sun"; the other Luwian (!) (at least in peoplehood 
background of the bearer of the name) is that of 71w»w, Sam(p)son the 
"Dante," "He of the Sun" (detailed discussion in Arbeitman & Rendsburg 
1980; section IV for Rendsburg's remarks, section V Cparticularly last 
page of articleı for Arbeitman's remarks). The Indo-Aryan example is 
the name of the Mitannian (Amarna Age) prince of Hebron (!), /suwar-data/ 
"Sun-Given, "Hiud-5oros"; cf. Vedic /sáwar/, Skt. sfirya-. A case for a 
wide-spread use of this Mitanni word as a theophoric element in Biblical 
onomastics is established in Arbeitman 1981a, section Ie. We would like 
to sum up the utter silliness of underappreciating (let alone denying) 
the importance of the symbioses of peoples in the ancient Biblical Oecu- 
menon (and, for that matter, in the A.N.E. as a whole) by a paraphrase 
that we hope will hope will make us liable neither to a charge of blas- 
phemy nor one of frivolity, a paraphrase of the famous "Santa Claus ed- 
itorial": Yes, Virginia, Hittite, and Hurrian, and "Sanskrit" were spo- 
ken in Canaan. 6) Returning to 1. above, the Hebrew gentilic formation 
system demands differing analyses of the seemingly same suffix in 7799» 
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and 7792n. That it is dual in the former is displayed by the fact that 
duals (whether formed with this dialectal, variant suffix, or with the 
standard Hebrew dual suffix, -ayim) subtract their dual ending before 
adding the gentilic suffix. This can best be demonstrated by a propor- 
tion: 229v:7190v = ?3yp:023yp. Contrary to this, a Hebronite is 73172n. 
On the suffix in our English translations "Samarztan" and "Hebronzte," 
see the discussion in Arbeitman 1980b, fn. 3. 7) Our -än/-ön suffix, 
the "the one of/he of" suffix, occurs in W.Sem. in two allomorphophonic 
varieties: -7n and -V. Of the first variety we have already given ex- 
amples, and these could be multiplied ad infinitum; the second variety 
is not generally acknowledged, at least in explicit statement, for what 
it is viz., the same suffix in an alternate shape. Therefore we will 
give four examples of it here, examples which will leave no doubt that 
it is what we claim it to be: a. the Hebrew polinym nn? (< yarthä Lat- 
tested in Amorite]) means "The One (= City) of the Moon" (we will dis- 
cuss this name in section XI). b. one of the names of Moses' father-in- 
law is 777? (< *watarä vel sim.); its meaning is "He (= Devote) of the 
Exceeding (God)." Above we discussed the name 5x7y7 "God is my Kinsman." 
This is Jethro's alternate "name." The seemingly insurmountable problem 
presented by Moses' father-in-law having two different names is that 
type of problem that the scholars of the last century invented the docu- 
mentary hypothesis as a cure-all for. Their answer was very simple: 

two different stories are conflated by an ancient editor too stupid to 
see the discrepancy in so basic a matter as that of a man's name. Our 
analysis of these two names, Reuel "God is my Kinsman" and Jethro "De- 
vote of the Exceeding (God)" offers as a totally unexpected and gratui- 
tous boon that it now allows a more reasonable explanation of Reuel/ 
Jethro's "name(s)": these sogenannt "names" of this Midianite prtest are 
not "names" in our sense of this word; rather they are exchangeable con- 
fessions of faith (or alternate forms of a single titulary function), re- 
lating to this man whose "profession" was that of worshipper. c. the al- 
ternate forms of the suffix appear in a single lexeme in Aramaic gravtan 
~ gravta "He of the *grava" (x baCal gever). The -t- "infix" is to be ex- 
plained by the same rule as Syr. grbtn’ (p.949). Contra Jastrow, s.v., a 
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close reading of the structure of the passage demands parsing gravta 

as functionally fully equivalent to the other two variant "adjectives," 
each of the three meaning "he of/one endowed with/one having X." On 

the functional equivalence of a phrase constructed with a baCal "prefix" 
to an adj. formed with our -än suffix, we will have something to say in 
the next section. The details of the structural analysis of this pas- 
sage are presented in Arbeitman 1980a:84-85. d. in Arabic sources the 
very name Hebron is found in our two variant forms: Habran x Habra (cf. 
fn. 15 above). 8) The general function we are suggesting for this suf- 
fix domain is that of "one of/one associated with," in the exact sense 
of Slavic » Yiddish » SE -nik: sputnik "one of the same path," 
nuzhnik "place of necessity, privy," chatntk "the one of/that which is 
for tea/teapot," refusntk "one who refuses," kibbutznik "he of the kib- 
butz/kibbutz member," peacentk , beatnik; thus, "he of X, he who X's" 
(see Weinreich 1980:531 et passim). 


VII. THE SUFFIX ya- < HITTITE -APA /-AP’A/ 


From a morphological perspective, it can confidently be asserted 
that this suffix is a specialized employment of the Anatolian demonstra- 
tive apas (« IE *obhos, cf. Bader, this vol., fn. 44, and Szemerényi 
1956:69). Our Anatolian suffix is thus of identical typological origin 
with the W.Sem. suffix -än/-ön (unfortunately we cannot present the 
facts concerning the origin of the latter here; its pronominal origin 
is elucidated in Arbeitman Forthcoming b). This Anatolian suffix, which 
we are here positing, fits well, as to its function, into an established 
Anatolian general pattern, and a specific parallel is available from 
Anatolian proper onomastics (vs. Canaanite Anatolian onomastics). One 
of the most cogent heuristic means of recovering the function of a morph- 
eme is the determining of its area of "overlay" with another morpheme, 
whose function is well-established and unequivocal. Such "overlay" is 
present in the onomastic parallel we refer to; indeed the name in ques- 
tion is extant in three forms, constructed with three alternate suffix- 
es, so that no doubt can subsist as to the function of the -apa suffix 
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in that particular word, which is the subject of Arbeitman A Billigmeier 
Forthcoming. It will suffice here to briefly sketch that general Ana- 
tolian (Hittite) pattern referred to above. The typological pattern of 
such suffixes and their function has already been detailed in the pre- 
ceeding section, and here we will add but little to it. 

Hittite has a construction utilizing the bare genetive (Friedrich 
1960:123, 8212) e.g., wastulas "(the one) of the sin" = "the sinner." 
This construction exists alongside and in competition with a fuller mode 
of expression, wastulas UKU-as "the man of the sin," with no difference 
in meaning. Intermediate between these two attested competing means-- 
and very close to both of them--we can easily postulate the existence 
of a variant on the fuller mode of expression, but one which instead of 
employing a noun ("man"), uses a demonstrative ("the one/he"); we can 
conceive of this intermediate mode existing first as a genitival phrase, 
exactly like wastulas UKU-a3, then in an "attenuated" form, where the 
demonstrative has become a suffix, *wastulapas "the one of the sin" = 
"the sinner." N.B. The only difference (in our translation) here from 
the mode presented at the beginning of this paragraph is to be found in 
the non-appearence of the parentheses around "the one." 

The last stage which we postulated is typologically identical to 
much of what we detailed in the preceeding section, with examples from 
various languages. To those examples we may here add some expressions 


from Akkadian e.g., sa rést "the one of the head" = "palace official," 
sa lisänim "the one of the tongue" = "secret agent," or šūt pz "the ones 
of the mouth" = "commentary," and, of course, the common name type: 


Su-Sin "Devoté of 4Luna" or Su-ASsur "Devoté of dASEur" (cf. von Soden 
1952:47, §46). The Ug. mode of expression with "prefix" that we dis- 
cussed in the preceeding section has its exact pendant in Hebrew, with 
the same etymological item. Modern scholarship has detected it in the 
epithet by which the Deity is referred to in Judges 5:5 and Ps 68:9, 
27270 at "The One of Sinai" (see the references under nr, section 8, in 
Koehler-Baumgartner, and Mazar 1971:70). Alas, the RSV still persists 
in rendering "Yon Sinai"! 
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The examples that could be cited with Arabic 35 are legion, but 
there are two examples that are particularly instructive for our pre- 
sent purpose: 1) Daniel 8:5-6 reads: 


And I was discerning, and behold, DITVN-I79¥ NIJNI 7720 7N77N 7INI 
a buck coming from the west.... And DIRN=TY N23?17 ex wäll TH NI 
he came to the two-horned ram.... 0223971 292 


(baCal haqqrünayim) 
That great exemplar of exegesis, Montgomery's (1927:330) commentary on 
Daniel, notes: 


Had correspondences of this kind [the animals of the vision sym- 
bolizing specific empires and dynasts on a basis of the associa- 
tion of the particular animal with the indigenous legends and to- 
ponyms of the empires/dynasties in question] been chosen, rather 
the two-horned ram Cand not the buck of the vision, as proposed 

by others] would have typified Alexander, who, acc. to Clem. Alex., 
Cohort. ad gentes iv..., had himself represented with two horns to 
prove himself the son of the ram-headed Libyan Ammon, a trait which 
appears in the Seleucide coinage and which gave rise to the Arabic 
epithet for Alexander Du l-karnatn 'he-of-the-two-horns' (e.g., 
Koran 18.82) the exact equivalent [italics ours], by the way, of 


0737p bya [halal qränayiml, the epithet for the Pers. ram in 
vlersel’. 


Our concern here is not with visions or with apocalypse, but only with 
the lesser issue of affixes, and consequently this alone is what we seék 
in Montgomery's analysis: the exact (functional) equivalence of W.Sem. 
bafat and 6% as (quasi-)"prefixes," which is what they serve as inspite 
of the conservative line we follow, in employing a qualifying "quasi-" 
and quotes around the word which describes their function. 

The Quranic verse, referred to by Montgomery, reads: 


And they will ask thee concerning Om UI 6d ye elo y us 9 
R L-garnain. Say "I shall relate to JI SS moe Sul | xJ2C. Js 
you some of his renown ($ikr)." 


Inasmuch as the subsequent verses narrate this individual's prowess and 
manly acts of heroism, we cannot exclude the possibility of the presence 
of intentional polysemy in the use of the root ékr, based on the conso- 
nantal homonymy of é¢kr "renown, reputation," from a root "to remember," 
and sakar which means both "male" and "penis" (Wehr s.v.), just like 

the meanings we have in Aram. gb» (e.g., in the variant for the phrase 
"the one [5221...the other Cannan" and that meaning seen in 712 5»a,dis- 
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cussed in the preceeding section, where our interest in it was only the 
morpheme equivalence of the three variants that the expression appears 
in. The other step from "male" to “strength, power" is demonstrated by 
another derivative of this same gb», Hebrew 2722 "warrior, hero" which 
is parallel to ayndy w?n in Ez 39:20. The functional total equivalence 
between Heb. bafal qränayim and Arabic 5% garnain, both meaning "He of 
Power/Might" (lit. "horns"), confirms our previous equivalence of the 
three Aramaic alternate forms, constructed with baĉal x -ün x -à. The 
Arabic and Hebrew "horn" phrases mean the same thing, share a common 
noun, while differing from a formal perspective in the "prefix"; to 
some extent, at least, the Hebrew "horn" phrase and the bafal gever 
phrase also mean the same thing, in that they both refer to a certain 
(different in each case) type of manly endowment, both having a prime 
meaning of "one endowed with/having maleness," coming in the former to 
have the specific meaning of "powerful," in the latter, to the specific 
meaning of a certain over-endowment of maleness (in the second sense of 
Arabic akar). The meaning "masculine power/might" which emerges in 
qarnain (from the association with the characteristic par excellence of 
male animals) has, as a consequence, an unexpected light to shed on the 
traditional attempts at understanding Spanish, etc., cornudo "cuckold," 
usually explained, in one way or another, as "provided with horns/given 
the horns." If "horns" are the very symbol of one's masculine prowess, 
of masculinity, it is then totally reasonable to consider that the Sp., 
etc. word is some kind of (euphemistic?) deformation of "dehorned" : 
*decornudo. Let us bear in mind that not only is the Sp., etc. "horn" 
word of common Nostratic origin with our Heb./Arab. word, but in addi- 
tion, the animal with the horns of masculinity par excellence in Spain 
is of common origin with Heb./Arab., etc. Saur. Perhaps in this case, 
we have not merely two international Kultur- und Wanderwörter, but to- 
gether with the lexical items, which bear a strong semantic relation 
one to the other ("horn" and "bull"), we have a Wanderbegriff. 2) We 
have chosen our second example of Arabic aa for the same reason viz., 
that it translates a Hebrew phrase. Rabin (1957:119), in a section 
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dealing with the possible influences on nascent Islam from remnants of 
the Qumran sect, notes: 


The generic Muslim name for Messianic events is malhama, pl. malä- 
him. This is obviously the Hebrew word milhamah, 'war',but in Rab- 
binic parlance these events are called hevlé ha-Mashtah, ‘birth 
pangs of the Messiah', and the only place, to my knowledge, where 
milhamah occurs in this sense is in a report about the finding of 
an old Messianic scroll, Blab.] Tlal.] San. 97b. In DSW [The War 
of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness] the word occurs in 
the Messianic sense in the title, and again in 'the epochs of the 
wars of Thine hands', xi.8. While the Messianic wars in Rabbinic 
eschatology are fought out by the heathen nations, the war of DSW 
is fought by Israel, begins in the ‘desert of Jerusalem', and ends 
forty years later with the conquest of Ham and Japheth. The Muslim 
malhama begins at Medina and ends with the destruction of 'Rome' 
(Constantinople), according to one version by 70,000 'sons of 
Isaac'. Probably the final event of the sectarian CQumranic] war 
also was the conquest of Rome. 

It ts interesting to note, tn this connection, that Saadtah [the 
great 10th century C.E. translator of the Bible into Arabic, and 
author of an Arabic commentary on the Bible] renders ish milhamah 
[the phrase we referred to above as being parallel to 7724 in Ez 
39:20] in Exod. xv.3 as dhu?l-malabim [italics in this paragraph 
ours, with the consequence that we put those Heb. and Arab. words, 
italicized by Rabin, in roman], apparently following the eschato- 
logical interpretation of the song hinted at in B.T. San. 91b. 


As stated in reference to the last example too, our concern is not with 
eschatological implications such as emerge from Saadiah's rendering. 
Another fact, however, emerges from the Goan's translation, a fact that 
is relevant to our minor (relatively speaking) goals. The translatabi- 
lity of Heb. w7x by Arab. 35 gives us some useful information about the 
pronoun-like character of the former in our "the one (w7x)...the other" 
phrase. If this conceptualization of v>x (and drug, etc.) coming even- 
tually to function as (quasi-)pronominal elements seems to bring our 
hypothesis to a point of "overkill," we shall see in section XIII *drug 
itself (and semantically similar Heb. and Gk. words) that have become 
attenuated a degree further yet, to prepositions. 

Let us examine here the Biblical verse that Saadiah translated in 
the manner described by Rabin, and which served our purposes of mutual 
translatability of pronominal elements. We will follow our standard 
method of comparing the Heb. text with the Targumim, and with the LXX 
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and the Vulgate. Ex 15:3: 
YHWH is a man-of-war; YHWH is his name. 2708 nn? NANDY U?N nn? 
Targum Onqelos renders: 


The Lord is a man-of-battle-victories; .nDU 77 N?2330p-jnxy2 779 77 
The Lord is his name. 


The word for "man" that Ongelos employs is somewhere between Heb. °Zs 
"man" and baCaL "master/one of/one endowed with" in its semantic range. 
Targum Pseudo-Yonatan renders: 


The Lord is a strong-man 977 97 992 717299 7729 NO3133 ??,.4 
performing our battles in every nn» 77 DN9W7 N72 n?nyp5 77NI7132A 2719 
generation teaching his manliness/ 0220334. 72 12902 


prowess/heroism to his folk, the 
House of Israel; the Lord is his 
name. As his name, so his manliness/prowess/heroism. 


Targum Yerushalmi, combining elements of Ongelos and Pseudo-Yonatan, 
renders: 


The Lord, in the preciousness of 7INYI 7125 T729T NIN AINIIDW 77712 77 


his Divine Presence, he is the NDX5 n?2n2233 YTID 777 77 222 7727270 
one who performs for you your 72 n?pb3 72 [sic] 12v 77 bN? N72 
battle-victories in every genera- 12779722 


tion teaching his manliness/prowess/ 

heroism to the folk, the House of 

Israel; the Lord is his name, for 

as his name, so his manliness/prowess/heroism. 


The rendering of the Samaritan Targum, while following some of the same 
interpretations, is far less convoluted: 


YHWH is a strong-man/hero in battle; DDV NIN? nanpa 9111 032? 
YHWH is his name. 


While closer to the Heb. and Ongelos than are the other two, in render- 
ing the "a-man-of-war" phrase, the ST still differs from the former two 
in not employing a construct phrase, with "semi-pronominal" element. 
Instead it follows the "man/hero" word by an adverbial phrase "in bat- 
tle." Of the two Targumim to use the gbr root, ST apparently is using 
Hebrew gibbör "hero." But in T Ps.Y we see the two aspects of the se- 
mantic range of Aramaic gbr "male/man" together. On the prime level, it 
represents the virility and prowess/heroism of the Deity (an interpre- 
tation reinforced by the occurrence of the word n212a2 "manliness/hero- 
ism," shortly after). Yet on another level, it is the common Aramaic 
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word for "man/human being/person," and thus serves as the equivalency- 
translation backwards in time to Heb. v»« (of the Vorlage), and forwards 
in time to Arab. aa (of Saadiah's translation) which is an unequivocal 
pronoun/demonstrative (a specimen of the typological phrase which has 
been the subject of this and the preceeding section, although we may 
seem to have wandered off the topic in our efforts to show the pattern). 
Aram. 3212/2223, as previously discussed, shows this pronoun-like func- 
tion in its use in our "the one (724 [where it is a variant to v12N/ 
v3N1)...the other (n22n)" phrase. 

The LXX, embarrassed by the concept of the Lord as a "man-of-war" (not 
to speak of the way the Targumim would present Him, as "the one who per- 
forms the battle-victories for his folk"), glosses over the epithet, 
thus distorting and disfiguring what is plain and simple in the Hebrew, 
by rendering: 


The Lord [who is] shattering/ Kópuos cuvtocBov noAÉuouc* Kópuvog 
smashing wars; the Lord is his name. Óvoua auto. 


The Vulgate finds the less radical means of surgery to skirt the unam- 
biguous meaning of the Vorlage epithet: 


The Lord is, as it were, a man Dominus quasi vir pugnator; omni- 
(who is) a fighter; Omnipotent potens nomen etus. 
his name. 


If we stretch our imaginations, we can read the Hebrew as a metaphor, 
but even such a determination is left up to the reader's own sensibili- 
ties. The Vulgate is afraid to allow us our sensibilities, and gives 

a simile, which is, thus, a step further removed from the meaning of 
the text. It is the parade example of the Italian dictum "traduttore-- 
traditore." 

We will close our typological survey with two examples of the Ara- 
maic construction which is so à propos (Jastrow, p.277): 1) -7 1nn727 
literally, "his she-of-house of (X)" = "his wife of (X)" = in normal 
English "X's wife" (for the redundancy mechanism of the Aramaic geni- 
tival construction, cf. our remarks, p. 899 above, with the reference 
to Golamb). 2) 75n727 "thy she-of-house" = "thy wife." 

The Semitic examples have been adduced here merely as typologically 
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Syntactic parallels. These are useful in that sense, but it is the 
existence of the two polar modes of expression for this concept in Hit- 
tite itself, wastulas and wastulas UKÜ-as, that, in the final analysis, 
makes our postulated intermediate "equator" *wastulapas readily assum- 
able and highly plausible. 

The phonographemic problem posed by the representation of this 
Hittite suffix as ya in Hebrew, we will discuss in great detail in sec- 
tion X. Let it suffice here to say that the y in this suffix and the 
one is another toponym in Canaan, of Anatolian origin (section XI), and 
the x's in two other words of Anatolian origin (section IX for the topo- 
nym, section X for the theophoric anthroponym) cannot be matres lecti- 
onis. Hebrew (certainly in the period that these four names were as- 
Similated into the language) doesn't use x's and/or y's in this way, 

a way that they are used by e.g., Mandaic or Punic. Punic can spell 

its cognate to Heb. 227 "grave" as 221»? /qeber/, which looks so hila- 
riously similar to the officially prescribed Soviet spelling of Yiddish. 
In standard Yiddish, y is indeed used to represent /e/, but only in 
words that are not of Heb. or Aram. origin. The Soviet system is a 
deliberate attempt to break the multi-faceted connection between the 
spoken Jewish language and the civilization of The People of the Book. 

In Samaritan, one often wonders whether, in a given case, the ap- 
parent indiscriminate use of the laryngeals is a case of laryngeal "con- 
fusion" or whether the graphemes in question are merely being employed 
as matres. The former would seem to be the case in e.g., bpy for bpn 
"field," while the latter would appear to be the only way of understand- 
ing a case like oyp for op /qam/ “arose." A thorough investigation re- 
mains to be undertaken before a definitive statement can be made. 

We are left here with the problem of why the Hebrew scribes render- 
ed Hittite *ar(a)pa "The one (= City) of the Friend/Fellow/(Other)" as 
yaoN, which, for all the world, looks to us and looked to many an exegete 
throughout the millennia as being the Hebrew word for "4" ?’arbaf. 


ADDENDUM 


Just befóre this section went to press, the author received very 
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welcome typological confirmation of the intermediate mode, postulated 
here for Hittite. This example is particularly welcome in that 1) it 
comes from a language in continuous close areal contact with Hittite 
(Hurrian, the close contact being both in Anatolia itself and in Canaan, 
where the Hittites and the Hurrians were the main non-Semitic components 
of the population) and 2) it is the result of an analysis of a Hurrian 
toponym in Canaan, arrived at by a methodology identical to that that 
we have employed. Our colleague, Gary Rendsburg, sent us an article by 
the great Israeli master, Prof. Shmuél Yeivin, who has worked in the 
field of Hurrian and Anatolian onomastic remnants in Canaan from a time 
preceeding our birth. Yeivin (1971:396-97) discusses the name of the 
site of the Temple: Moriah. 

Briefly outlined, his theory is as follows: In II Sam 24:19 ff., 
David negotiates with the last Jebusite ruler of Jerusalem, to purchase 
the site of his "threshing floor" in order to establish an altar to 
YHWH there. This place is called in the Hebrew gören ’Awranah "The 
Threshing Floor of ’Awranah" (consonantally ’wrnh, a title which < Hur- 
rian ewri-ne "the lord/king"). It becomes the site of Solomon's Temple 
(II Chron 3:1). Yeivin postulates that in Hurrian, alternate to '"Thre- 
shing Floor of Ewrt(-ne)" (the -ne of ’Awra-nah is the Hurrian "def. 
art."), the place was called "The one (= Place vel sim.) of (the) King 
(ewrt)."' Yeivin states that this was done in Hurrian by means of a pre- 
fixed me- (with a meaning similar to our *-apa suffix) which, when at- 
tached to ewrt "lord/king," was rendered in Hebrew as 777179. The aleph 
in 73778 is only necessary because the word begins with a vowel. If a 
word begins with a vowel, there is no choice in Hebrew but to begin the 
spelling of it with the grapheme N. This does not imply that the Heb- 
rews heard foreign words which began with a vowel as having a glottal 
stop before the vowel; it is purely a matter of mechanics of the writing 
system. The combination *me-ewri was thus subject to no such constraint. 

We deal in extenso with the whole "Awranah/"Arawnah (traditionally 
Araunah) problem in Arbeitman 1981a, section Ia, where much of our dis- 
cussion is centered around considerably earlier articles of Yeivin's. 


Since we are already engaged in an addendum, we will take the op- 
portunity to briefly include three items heretofore neglected. We have 
rendered all items containing our typological suffix "the one of" as 
"The one (= City [vel sim.]) of..."; but in Qiryat Arba we have the word 
"City" explicitly plus our suffix -apa. Thus, we are here dealing with 
a redundancy feature: Arapa (ara-apa) itself should be adequate for a 
polinym; but it is "reinforced" by the explicit QZryat, hence "The City, 
the one of the Fellow." | 


At a much later period of symbiosis, that of the Hellenistic Greco- 
Aramaic bilingual/bicultural world of Syria, the Greek "Father of Gods 
and of Men" obtained an Aramaic epithet, Zeus Md68axoc "Zeus, the one 
of the Altar," using the Aramaic cognate to the Hebrew word (narp») that 
II Sam used for the altar that King David built to YHWH at Moriah, in 
the period of Hurrio-Hebrew symbiosis in Jerusalem/Jebus. In the latter, 
"Moriah" reflects the symbiosis, in the former the word "altar." Cf. 
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Teixidor (1977:86) for "altar" gods in general. This book is so pre- 
gnant with examples of syncretism in culture and religion that we in- 
tionally refrain from bringing in any further examples from it, and 
merely urge it on colleagues who are interested in our own approach. 


Cross (1973:40,99,127) discusses the "man of war" concept that we 
expatiated on above: 


The language of holy war and its symbolism may be said to be the 
clue to ... Psalm 24.... These epithets stem from the old ideo- 
logy of the league, from the "Songs of the Wars of Yahweh." 


In Ex 15:3, he notes concerning 724 777 "Yahweh is warrior" (we repro- 
duce his consonantal reconstruction, which produces a trigrammaton in 
place of the wonted tetragrammaton) that: 


the major versions (Sam G Sy) have the reading gbr mlhmh [this 
"have," customary with scholars who discuss the versions, is an 
unhappy word for "reflect"; obviously the LXX, at least doesn't 
"have" gbr]. Evidently we have here a conflation of ancient 
variants: yahwé gibbör and ’is milhümü. For metrical reasons 
gtbbor [Lsic; no macron. Kat does nutv ta doeLAfuata nudv, ws xat 
nuets donfuapev tots dgevtAdtars nuüv.l seems the preferable reading. 


We cited above another epithet of the God of Israel, 7370 nt /ze sinay/. 
Slightly later, we cited Arabic 64 l-garnain. The Heb. "demonstrative" 
likely represents a frozen non-nom. The Arabic "demonstrative" is ful- 
ly declinable, and in our Quranic verse we have actually 67 l-garnatn 
"(concerning) him of the two horns" (gen. governed by a prep.). Cross 
(p.101) reconstructs the consonants of the Hebrew to render an archaic 
reconstructed (metri causa?) 7370 17 /zu sinay/. 


We discussed the semantic "overlay" of V*ókr and Y*gbr, both "penis, 
male, power." Inspite of the semantic "overlay," the two lexical items 
differ in their etymological direction of development: *6kr develops from 
"penis" > "male" (> "power"), while *gbr develops from "power" > "male" 
» "penis." The details are discussed in Arbeitman Forthcoming a. 

It is in this sense, "overpowering, imposing force, destroying," 
of the verb gabar that Cross seems to be understanding the LXX's render- 
ing ovvtptBwv (roléuous) in Ex 15:3. One would thus have to presume 
that the LXX reflects a participle, göber. Of Cross' three "major ver- 
sions," we have seen the LXX and the Sam. What does the third version, 
the Syriac actually have? It has a translation very close to that of 
the Samaritan: whereas the latter had said "YHWH is a hero in battle 
(grbh) ," the Syriac reads mry’ gnbr’ wqrbtnun? (/qrabtana/) "the Lord is 
a hero (noun) and warlike (adj.)," the last word being from the same 
root as the noun in the adverbial phrase of the Sam. (for the forms of 
the three Syriac words, see Brockelmann 1962, $8 111a, 69,Anm. 2, and 
Nöldeke 1904, $129 respectively). Thus, none of "the major versions" 
has, reflects, or reads "hero-of-war." In fact, all three (and the Vul- 
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gate as well) reflect the same “expansionistic" interpretational ten- 
dencies that we are used to in the Jewish Targumim proper, Onqelos, 
Pseudo-Yonatan, and Yerushalmi to the Pentateuch, and Yonatan to the 
Writings and Prophets. We are blessed with six Aramaic Targumim, the 
above mentioned Jewish proper ones, and the others, Neophyti, Samaritan, 
and Syriac.  Polotsky (1963:100, fn. 5) wrote: 


In point of fact it is much to be regretted that the comparative 
study of Semitic Bible versions has entirely gone out of fashion. 
It is eminently useful, as a linguistic rather than as a theologi- 
cal pursuit, less for the reasons given by Wright than as a means 
of acquiring familiarity with the differences among the Semitic 
languages, esp. as regards syntax and idiom. 


We could not be more in accord; however, the emending of the Hebrew 

text should never be done lightly, and in the case we are here consider- 
ing, the versions do not in any wise suggest the unwarranted tampering. 
This is the sort of versional misuse that so entraps young students, 
using the apparatus criticus in the Brbita Hebratca Kittel or in the 
more recent Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia, which was intended to re- 
medy the failures of the former, but ended up with the same results: 
students confident in emendations, cited as reconstructions of the "lost" 
true original Hebrew reading, but not really necessited by the actual 
facts of the versional renditions themselves. If, in this case, the 
versions do not reconstruct to a lost Hebrew gtbbor, then we are only 
left with the justification of meter. Meter (< IE *mé- "to measure") is 
not urtnp (< *mà- "breast"), and we do not owe it such unqualified re- 
spect as to ride roughshod over the Hebrew Text. See note (*) below. 


VIII. OTHER ETYMOLOGIES FOR 313-^an (AND, INCIDENTALLY, FOR Coon" np) 


The time has come to fulfill our promise (fn. 17) to discuss some 
of the other major etymologies which have been proposed for Hebron. A 
footnote in an Albright article is never a bad place to summarize an 


— *We have referred to the Sam. Targ., while Cross apparently means 
the Sam. Heb.; but even the latter does not have or reflect Cross' *gbr 
mLhmh. It reads nnn5näa 7724 (!). Freedman (1980:202) uses the very 
reading nonbn U?W to establish a metrical link between our verse and 
Deut 6:4 (the Shema). See also the views of O'Connor (1980:180 and 395). 
Particularly of interest to us is his analysis (p.102) of the use of U?N 
vs. D7N in Gen 1-3. For the LXX cf. Is 42:13. It is our own infraction 
of "normative" academic procedure that caused this discussion to result 
in an addendum: we have looked at the texts before "bothering" to con- 
sult the secondary literature. Such sins may the Lord multiply! 
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entire world from. So we begin with Albright (1965:458), and follow 
our practice of giving the footnote in parentheses: 


Im the harbor of Byblos there were twenty ships ... which were 
in khubur relationship with Smendes, prince of Tanis .... From 
the context and from the meaning of khubüru in Accadian and Ugari- 
tic (and of the derived shbér in Coptic), we must suppose that it 
has some such meaning as "trading company." (.... The correct et- 
ymology was given BASOR, No. 63 [1936], p.28, n. 27, where an ar- 
ticle on the subject was promised. The article in question has 
not been written, but the conclusions have now been in large part 
anticipated by Rosenthal, Ortentalta, 1939, pp. 231f. and by Bran- 
denstein, ZA 46 [19401, p. 87, n.l. Schroeder [ZA 35, p. 491 was 
clearly right in explafuiue Ree bit hubüri, bit huburni,, bit 
hiburni Ethe latter two being Hurrianized forms en the Hurrian 
demonstrative particle -ni] as Proviantmagazin, "storehouse for 
grain." With this rendering would agree the Assyrian documentary 
evidence, the building inscriptions ..., the Keret epic of Ugarit 
Cin which Keret gets wheat from the bt hbr], and the reference in 
Proverbs. Hebrew Ab» [for *hbr] has the same meaning in the Mac- 
cabean coins .... There were demonstrably two Semitic stems with 
similar meaning, hbr and hbr. Coptic sbér CAlbright ` s fn. render- 
ing different from his text rendering, YA], , companion, partner," 
bears the same relation to older Egyptian hubüra, company, part- 
nership," that Phoenician mmlkt, "king," bears to older Canaanite 
mmlkt, "kingdom" [the relation or agent noun, the one who does, to 
abstract noun for the function, YAJ. Semantic parallels are legs 
ion. [On the linguistic cognates of Canaanite hubür see further 
the discussion in Studies (Presented to) David Moore Robinson (St. 
Louis, 1951), pp. 229f. (Here Albright refers to Mazar [1946] 
which we will soon summarize.) On the term for "brewery," betu 
hubürt in Canaanite, see now Supplements to Vetus Testamentum III | 
(Leiden, 1955), pp. 10-12. There is perhaps a popular etymology 
involved, since one hubüru appears to be of Semitic origin whereas 
the word hubüru (meaning) "brewery vat," is apparently Hurrian.]). 


Two immediate observations are in order: 1) that footnote (!) was 
1 out of a 119 footnotes in a 49 page article, an article of Albright's 
which appeared as an appendix in one of four Festschriften devoted to 
this peerless scholar; 2) the present author has had a number of Albri- 
ghtian disciples as teachers, and more than once heard of a one-time 
"conspiracy" of these students to establish a *Journal of Albright's 
Forthcoming Articles. | 

In the Mazar (CMaisler] 1946:10) article that Albright referred 
to, the Israeli scholar notes: 
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The most interesting verse, however, is Job 40:30, where parti- 
cular note must be taken of the parallelism D?23n--D23232. The 
latter word recalls the stem fbr, which is to be found both in Ac- 
cadian and in Canaanite. The primary meaning of Accadian fuburu 
is obviously "company, community." Old-Assyrian bit huburi and 
Middle-Assyrian Dit hu/tburnt (with the Hurrian particle -ne/t !) 
means "store-house" (< "community house"), and Ugaritic bt hbr 
(Keret I, 11. 172-3), literally "community house,” has probably 
similar meaning....  (Virolleaud La Légende de Keret [1936], p.72: 
"le conseil du roi" comparing Prov. 21:9, 25:24).... It is worth 
noting the passage in 2 Chr. 20:35-37 where we find the stem Ah 
in the same sense: 


[Thereafter Yehoshapat, the king n7107 7999 vavın? 732NNN 72-779NN 
of Judah made a pact with Achazya, 1n?2n?? .... DROW? Ibn AITNN Dy) 
the king of Israel .... and he s.s.s DVIIN 239025 IVV 
bound himself with him to build 

boats (our translation, as Mazar doesn't provide one. The Hebrew 
words are literally "he bound himself," ?ZtpaCel reflexive ... "he 
bound himself," PiCel + suffixed "reflexive" pronoun). The out- 
standing versional rendition is that of Jerome: Post haeo iniit 
amtetttas Josaphat rex Juda cum Ochozia rege Israel .... et parti- 
ceps futt, ut facerent naves, "Thereafter J. entered friendly re- 
lations with O. .... and he became a partner [with him] in order 
that they might build ships." The significance of forming "friendly 
relations," and the explicit fact that such a reciprocal/mutual 
partnership is formed on a particular occasion for a given parti- 
cular purpose are elements which we will put into proper perspect- 
ive in section IXca-y. YA]. 


In Biblical Hebrew the stems hbr and hbr have obviously fallen to- 
gether, but in the quoted examples it is still possible to recogni- 
ze the Canaanite meaning of hbr.... Since Phoenicia became the 
center of highly developed purple industry, and purple was the main 
export of the Phoenician traders, it follows that *KZna^ ..., Kin- 
ahhu in Nuzi Accadian, received the connotation of "merchandise 
par excellence of the Canaanites," i.e., "red purple," whereas the 
Canaanites themselves called it ’argamanu, as known from Ugaritic 
and Hebrew. (Argamanu CAssyrian argamannu] is probably derived [so 
correct Mazar's typo] from Anatolian argam-, Hittite arkammas "tri- 
bute."). 


The number of cuts we had to make, in our quoting just a relevant por- 
tion of this exemplary seminal article, is of the stuff that rends the 
summarizer's heart; we cannot, however, allow ourselves to quote in full 
even what is utterly relevant (dommage!). The only other article we will 
"cannibalize" here is Fensham (1979:17-21), where he deals with Keret 
79(b)-89. We are concerned with only one bicolon in this text: 
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Cdb àkl Taryt 
htt ¿bt hbr 


.hbr appears in the Keret-epic as a place name, cf. in CTA 15:5 
A where hbr rbt and hbr trrt "Hbr Major" and'Hbr Minor"J are 
used.... The term aryt is then taken as "city".... It is, how- 
ever, ot permissible to build arguments in favour of qryt [based 
on the contrast of this spelling with the usual spelling of "city" 
as qrt] as "granary".... It is, thus acceptable to regard gryt as 
an alternate orthography for qrt.. 

The second view on aryt--bt hbr is to connect these parallel 
terms to the Akkadian qûrttu and bit huburt. Albright (SVT 3 
£19551, 10-12) was the first to draw the attention to this possi- 
bility in which garttu [sic] means "granary" and bit huburt "brew- 


ery’ dis Ca translates LAbr] by "storehouse" and Herdner 
by ' Dass slas 

The mrd view is to take qryt as "city" and Abr as "community" 
by connecting it to Hebrew Abr ... the parallelism is to a certain 


extent destroyed by such an interpretation. 


This leaves us with two probable translations for lines 80(b)- 
o. 


(1) Prepare wheat ... for the city, 
grain for Hbr (place name of Keret's city). 


(2) Prepare corn for the granary, 
grain for the brewery. 


Both translations are acceptable, but we slightly prefer the 
first option, because hbr is used as a place name in CTA 15:5-4 
and qryt "city" forms a neat parallel with the place name of the 
city of Keret. 
So we have found the basis for another of the Enc. Jud. anonymous allu- 
sions (see fns. 14 and 15): "granary" as the meaning of Hebron. Actu- 
ally, we do not find in any of the three summarized articles any expli- 
cit reference to Hebron itself. However, we cannot exclude the possi- 
bility that some other article makes the connection; naturally, we have 
not been able to consult every article ever written on the subject. 
Aside from three comments of importance to us, we deem it the bet- 
ter part of valor to let these articles speak for themselves, and not 
allow ourselves the presumption to feel that they require our analyzing 
each of the questions raised. 


l. The verb used in the Keret text for "prepare," “db, likely has 
wider connections than has prviously been recognized. We sug- 
gest that Aram. Cbd (cited in section VII, where God "performs" 
victory-battles "for/in behalf of" his folk, "does them in their 
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stead" LT Ps.Y. and TY]) is far more likely to be a metathes- 
ized development of the root seen in Ug. “ db than a cognate of 
Heb. Cbd "work." This is suggested not only by the semantic 
range of the Aram. word (with its limited degree of "overlay" 
with the Heb. homonym), but by the regular non-use in the Targu- 
mim of Aram. Cbd to translate Heb. Cbd, but rather of Aram. 
plh (verb) and p¿hn (noun) e.g., TO to Ex 5:11 and 18. Thus, 
we have a case analogous to that of Aram. skh "find" vis à vis 
Heb. skh "forget," where all the attempts to reconstruct a 
proto-language umbrella meaning, with an unitas opposttorum, 
have failed to convince, and two homonymous roots (at least 
for the synchronic phonology) should be set up. Gordon (1965: 
454, s.v.) discusses the Ug. noun @db "agent" Lone who performs 
the land management in behalf of the owner]. Gordon also dis- 
cusses two occurrences of Heb. Czb where this verb cannot be 
the regular Heb. Czb "abandon, forsake," but are rather to be 
connected with our Ug. root “db. In one of the occurrences 
which Gordon cites (I Chron 16:37), he says the verb "seems to 
mean 'and it was arranged'." A more compelling example is 
cited in the Jewish Publication Society Torah (1962:140): the 
verb in question in Neh 3:8 and 34 almost certainly means "ar- 
range, put in order, restore"; particularly important in this 
determination is a parallelism between the two verses, a paral- 
lelism of "restore the wall of Jerusalem" of verse 8, and "re- 
store, sacrifice,...., bring to life the scorched stones from 
the dust-heaps" in verse 34. Perhaps this was the first recor- 
ded such utterance of scoffers at the ability of Jews to "bring 
back to life" their scorched ramparts; it certainly was not to 
be the last. 

Gordon also raises the issue of Ex 23:5, but merely gives 
a reference to Cassuto (which we have not been able to consult). 
In this passage, the verb Czb must mean "do in another's stead.” 
There are certain requirements of moral action which you are 
required to perform not merely for your '"fellow/friend," but 
even for/in behalf of/in the stead of your "enemy." Your re- 
lationship to or feelings for the "other" in question are ir- 
relevant; the duty to do this thing, when and if the "other" 
is not present to do it himself, is unconditional. The inter- 
pretation of the verb in the JPST, based on a conceptually id- 
entícal commandment in Deut, is, thus, misguided, for the lat- 
ter commandment is employing a verb of a totally different se- 
mantic world, although the meaning of the two commandments as 
a whole is one and the same. 

In order to account for Ugaritic Cdb, Hebrew Czb?, and 
Aramaic Cbd, we need to set up the following series of deve- 


lopments: PS *C6b 
Ug. "prepare, do in Heb. "arrange, do Aram. "do, effec- 
another's stead" in another's stead" tuate/ perform in 


another's stead." 
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One slight possibility for an alternate theory of Qiryat Arba 
| | Hebron, a theory which uses our own methodology, mutually 
translatable (or, at least, closely connected) polinyms, even- 
tuates from the summarized papers. We wrote in Arbeitman 
(1981a, section Id) words to the effect that, if the scholar, 
while presenting his own theory (which he remains confident 
in), comes across evidence, no matter how improbable it may 
seem to him, to establish an alternate theory, that scholar 
has the duty not to cover up that evidence, but --in order to 
be honest with the data-- to present it in his paper. Does 
this mean that we are totally cynical as to the possibility 
of etymological truth (after all, the etymology of "etymology" 
is "true/truth")? No, not at all; only that we never fail to 
remember that in our science, subjectivity cannot be 100% ex- 
cluded, and, at best, we are left with what a given scholar, 
having (to the best of his ability) weighed all the variables, 
finds the most plausible X (X = some point between hypothesis 
and theorem). Almost nothing in our science is axiomatic, al- 
most nothing 100% demonstrable. Does this deprive our disci- 
pline of the prerogative to call itself "science"? In English 
this is a tough dilemma; in German it is but the difference 
between Wissenschaft and Naturwissenschaft. The results of 
experiments in our science are not candidates for Fachgenossen 
to reproduce in their own labs under double blind test condi- 
tions (and all other such imposed controls) that Naturwissen- 
schaft demands for a theory to be generally accepted. 

It is in this spirit that we offer the alternate possibi- 
lity that is conceivable for the polinyms Qiryat Arba | | Hebron, 

In light of Fensham's "probable translation (2)" of the Ug. 
text (the option he himself prefers slightly less): gryt "gran- 
ary" | | hbr "brewery," we could translate our polinyms, Qiryat 
Arba "The Granary of (the eponymous hero) Arba" || Hebron 
"Place of the Brewery." “The Granary of Arba" would then be 
like "The Threshing Floor of Awarnah" (addendum to section VIT) 
and "Place of the Brewery" would offer the produce for which 
the yield of *"The Granary" is used. Theoreticaly this seems 
a perfectly plausible option, but we do not seriously entertain 
it for a number of reasons: (1) what we know of the situational 
reality and context, and (2) the fact that we have four alter- 
nate names for this city, the other two being translations of 
only the etymologies that we have so far proposed for (Qiryat) 
Arba and Hebron. To add something to our formulation above: 
we do believe that some (at the very least) etymologies are tru- 
ly capable of a relatively high degree of etymological certain- 
ty and truth, but only when linguistics and realta (what we 
can glean from extra-linguistic knowledge) form a working re- 
lationship and unite in partnership. The other two names of 
this city will be the subject of section IXa-b, while the 
realta (the situational context and what we know --to the ex- 
tent that we humans "know" anything) will become paramount in 
section IXc. 
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The summarized articles spoke of the existence of *hbr x *hbr, 
but nowhere explicitly showed this second variant, as all their 
examples had either unambiguous h or the ambiguous Heb. N (pho- 


nemically either /h/ or /x/). The bifurcation does, however, 
indeed exist, and is easily demonstrable: 

PS *h PS ambiguous PS *5 
Arabic > "know s.o. well," |Heb./ Aram. 72n Akk. ebéru 
3rd and 6th forms, "negoti- "unite, join, be/ "unite." 
ate, treaty, parley." become a parttceps."' 

Eth. xabara "join, associ- Ug. hbr 
ate, unite, agree." "companion! 


(Ug. kbr t?1). 


In Akk., PS *habäru would > *habaru, while PS *habäru > eberu 
(cf. von Soden [1952:243: "COf the PS laryngeals] nur das h er- 
halten geblieben [ist]" and Moscati et al. [1964:39 and 42, 
with a reference to Rössler (ZA [19611 , pp. 158-72)], where 
it is discussed that PS *g, * occasion the change of *a into 
e, always for *h, not always for *g.). 


As to the Ug. noun, there is so little consensus, that we had 
best ignore it here. The Eth. verb can function as an "auxili- 
ary" with inf. or coord. verb: "to do jointly with, do in 
league with": (Lambdin 1978:444). As a main verb, it is used 

in a general sense of "to associate, join, agree," or in a 
specialized sense of "to be part of a conspiracy." The Arabic, 
in the 374 and 6th forms, has the very specific meaning of "to 
negotiate, treaty, parley" (Wehr s.v.), meanings which preserve 
the most hoary and quintessential range of the primitive sphere 
of this root. 


In the Dead Sea Scroll Targum to Job, there is a delightful 
connection wherein the Aram. verb 272N is substituted for the 
adverbial (prepositional) phrase ZeAhebrà of the Heb. Vorlage. 
Where the Heb. of Job 34:8 reads: 


And he travels in fellowship with TIR ?5y8-Dy n23n5 NINI 
doers-of-evil, 


the Targum gives (Sokoloff 1974:74-75): 
And he associates with doers-of-falsehood pw 77295 3annnv1 


Gesenius s.v., renders the Heb. phrase as "Und er geht z. Ge- 
meinschaft mit, er schlagt sich auf d. Seite ..." The best re- 
ndering in terms of both the Heb. verb "travel on a road" and 
modern parlance would be "He is a fellow-traveller of evil- 
doers." 


Assuming (as is customary) that the Heb. root represents *hbr 
(although no sure basis for determining it is known to the au- 
thor), we can adduce a beautiful example of continuation from 
the ancient to the modern in modes of addressing one's "gang," 


3.1 
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an example which would show, alongside the Heb., PS *hbr (the 
conceptual significance remains at all events). In contempo- 
rary Israeli slang, there is an overly used expression, 1774n 
"you guys" (perhaps better, the English "yous/yuz guys"), like 
our expression, indiscriminate as to gender. In the Alcalay 
Dictionary, it is cited as hevrayy& (f. sg. collective) in con- 
trast to the Aram. derivative m. pl. N?22n (havrayya) "friends," 
while in the Megiddo Dictionary, both items are (incorrectly) 
lumped together under f. sg. (collective) as variant spellings. 
In the slurred, rapid slang of Jerusalem, the every day expres- 
sion "come on, you guys" was perceived by us as [ba'u hevre]. 


The use of this vocative "fellows, guys" is not different in 


any meaningful way from the vocative used in the Akkadian text 
cited by Loewenstamm (1980:127): 


Friends listen, warriors eb-ru us-si-ra qü-ra-du si-me-ma 
hear. 


hbr and hbr are obviously not accidental synonyms; for 
sure, they are the manifestations of an archiphoneme split: 
a PS h bifurcating into 5 (+) and A (>). This phenomenon is 
well- known in IE, and requires no elaboration here. We have 
already cited (Seccion Vb) Lith. akmuö ~ Skt. aSman-, and the 
"anomaly" of Lith. kits n Lat. cétera (and even «itin Lith. 
itself, from the same demonstrative root, sis). These are all 
examples of the famous "Gutturalwechsel" problem (see de Lam- 
berterie 1980:23-37; we have greatly profitted from discussing 
the problem with M. de Lamberterie). While the "Gutturalwech- 
sel" problem is generally considered to be a thing unto itself 
(where four Indo-Europeanists gather, you have five views on 
it), there is a plethora of archiphoneme split cognates in IE 
besides velar x palatal examples (they are easily to be found 
in spending an afternoon with Pokorny). We only bring it up 
here inasmuch as three of our problems come together in it: 
(1) our two Lith. words, (2) the problem of the "vacuous" deic- 
tic, cited in reference to Sem. in section VI, and (3) a pro- 
blem of a personal nature viz., our promise in Arbeitman A 
Rendsburg to discuss two Hittite words in another article we 
had originally planned for this volume, which was announced 
there. 


In Arbeitman 1976:146 we alluded to the "yacuous" deictic in 
Skt. asr-k "blood." We returned to it in Arbeitman 1980c:227. 
Vavrouëek (1979:73-74) quotes Hrozny' S observation re Lat. nunt 
n Hitt. kinun that "einem *nun ist in dem lateinischen nune die 
Partikel *Ke angehängt, in dem hettitischen ktnun dagegen die 
Partikel Ski ... vorgesetzt worden." (emphases ours). Cf. al- 
so Vavrousek's (fn. 36) reference to Bader on Lat. nempe, 
porceo. What we see is that these attenuated deictics can 

be either preposited or postposited (at will L?], it would 
seem) in IE. The particle is postposited in Skt. äsr-k, where 
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we can assume that the appearance of a palatal reflex is block- 
ed by the proximity of r. See de Lamberterie (1980:25 and 
31), which we excerpt: " il a été reconnu depuis longtemps 
que la proximité d'un r pouvait entraver la palatization dans 
les langues satem. ...l'échange de gutturales est bien at- 
testé dans d'autres langues satem aprés r, ce le type russe 
erzat', 8rgat'" (with a reference to Watkins 1975, which we 
proceed to quote the English original of, though the formal 
publication was in French). Watkins (1975:527) observes: "... 
an unexpected benefit of the equation [of Zrzajet/8rgajet "to 
make motions during coitus" (definition from R. Jakobson) with 
Vedic rghayate "to be in a state of sexual excitation" (defi- 
nition arrived at independently by both C. Watkins and S. Ins- 
Leril is that it furnishes to Slavic historical phonology the 
first clear evidence for the predicted development of word-ini- 
tial syllabic r: rghäye- > Russ. Erzaje- ...." 


Morphosyntactically, Skt. acts in äsr-k in the same pattern 

as Lat. does in nunc. In Arbeitman 1976 (cf. also 1980c:229) 
we gave proof for a functionally identical particle (< deictic) 
in Luwian, where it is (in the manner of our Skt. and Lat. ex- 
amples) postposited. As mentioned above, Hroznÿ saw the cog- 
nate of the Lat. (to be extended now to our Skt.) particle, 
preposited in Hittite. Thus, Luwian shares the syntactic iso- 
gloss with Lat. and Skt. (etc., discussed in our two articles), 
while Hittite, differing syntactically, shares the etymon with 
Lat. and Skt. 


MCQueen (1975:21), discussing the name of the Hittite homeland, 


writes: ''...Nesas, which may be an alternate spelling of Kanesh 
in an attempt to represent an original Knesh ... with the ad- 
dition of a nominal suffix [thematization] -as." Actually, it 


is well-known that this is not the way that Hittite dealt with 
the inadequacy of the borrowed cuneiform to represent initial 
consonant clusters. The variants ka-nes x neša can be explain- 
ed in only one satisfactory way: both mean '(The) Homeland" 
(see the cognates in Pokorny, pp. 766-67; particularly of in- 
terest is Toch. masu "Freund" Cor, better, our Lantsman]; the 
entire IE semantic sphere of the root is the subject of Frame 
1978; the words of immediate concern to us are cited on pp. 
134-36). The alternate form ka-nes varies only in having the 
(in IE and, to judge by Cun. Luw., still in proto-Anatolian) 
optionally used or neglected "vacuous" deictic; and this it 
has in the preposited position that Hrozny's observation would 
predict it in for Hittite. On the stages from optionality to 
compulsoriness for these deictic appendages, see Arbeitman 
1980c:228-29. 


"The Homeland" was also the name (in the variant with the pre- 
posited deictic) that the Luwoid Minoans called their capital 
by: K-vóooog (thematic like nesa, but with apophonic o grade). 
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There is a modern "axiom": "You can't go home again"; but what 
people forget is that such modern "axioms" begin life as 
"twists" on what was universally accepted truth, and only 
therein achieve their effect (and obtain their irony): home is 
the one place that you do return (IE *nes-) to; at least, it 
always was. This is the basis of the Odyssey and the other, 
lost Ndotot. Nostalgia is a pain for which there in so other 
analgesic than return. The lamentation of the Israelites in 
Ps 137 is the great type of this quintessentially human urge, 
and it is not accident that Verdi used it so effectively for 
giving expression to the feelings of his countrymen in Nabucco. 


£777Y-NN 1223212 73752-04 12207 090,533 man2-5y» | 
'Edv ércAdSwnaë cou (Lethe) :123 NOTR bp n3)0?-3?U-DnN 77W) DIR L 
St oblttus fuero tut (Oblivion). 123202 NDƏN 0IVI77 j]D2UN-DN 5 


IX. Monn. 11-2an, AND LJN 


a. IE *mei- "tauschen, 
binden, einen Bund schließen; 
lind, mild, lieblich, 
freundlich sein; lieben" 


The question of what gletchlautende Wórter to "assign" to a common 
root vs. the setting-up of a number of homonymous proto-language roots 
has vexed comparative linguistics since its beginnings. The cases of 
*dhé- and *bhä- are discussed in Arbeitman 1973 (where the second ment- 
ion of H.L. usa-? on p. 104 should read usa-!, the reference being to 
"bring," not "build"). Perhaps the most salient example of the uneco-. 
nomical multiplication of roots is Pokorny's "multifarious brood of" 
*meií-'S: 1.mei- "befestigen," 2.mei- "wechseln, tauschen," 4.mei- "bind- 
en, verknüpfen," 7.mez- "mild, weich, lieblich" (we refrain from discus- 
sing the remainder). Ne start with the last: we have seen the Abrahamic 
titulary "(God's) Friend" rendered mil in Latvian (Is) and milovnika in 
Czech (II Chron). This is Pokorny's 7.mei-; the Czech is a derivative, 
formed with the suffix discussed at the end of section VI above, of 
the verb milovati "to love"; the stem milov- is built on Pokorny's form 
"mit -Z erweitert"; a form "mit -n erweitert" appears in Welsh mwyn 
"freundlich" and O. Irish min "glatt, sanft"; "mit -t erweitert," this 
root appears in Latin mztzs "mild, weich." 
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Pokorny's 2.mei-, "mit -n erweitert" and with a "prenoun" (like 
"preverb") gives IE *kom-moi-ni-, appearing in Latin commiints (0.Lat. 
comointemi) and Germanic e.g., Gothic gamains, both "gemeinsam." An -n 
stem noun appears in Baltic e.g., Lith. matnas "Tausch," and a derived 
verb e.g., Lith. matnau "wechseln, tauschen" (also appearing in Slavic 
e.g., OCS izmeniti "SvapetBerv." Gk. áuecgo, "mit -gV erweitert" means 
-- no, let us here leave the dictionary and go to beg our sweet.victuals 
from him who begged his bread through seven cities. Certainly the world 
would be a far sadder place if Homer should not have his own Targumist, 
a man who, like Lieberman's rabbinic sages (section Ib), went to the 
provinces to collect words (in the real spoken Greek). Though it took 
two millennia, fate was fair and blessed the Greek people with two great 
Targumists: one for the Gospels (whose work we used in section Vb), and 
one for Homer, Kazantzakis the desireless, the fearless, the free. This 
doóBoc 
and to be free, and (2), perhaps better than anyone in memory, his Homer. 
We proceed with three passages from Homer together with Kazantzakis' 
felicitous and light-bearing Targum (Iliad 1962, Odyssey 1965): 

Z 233-36 


man knew two things: (1) that to escape craving is to escape 


xetpác t’GAArAwy AaBét:nv MOL NLOTWOAVTO. They (dual) grasped each 
Èv’ ute Pradvnw Kpovlöns ppévas éEéAeto Zevs, other's hands and pledged 
Oc npös Tudelönv Avcouñ6go teóxe? GuetBev trust (mid.-recip.), but 
xoócea xaAxecov, eratdußoL ’Evveaßolwv. Zeus Kronides yanked his 


wits out from Glaukos,who 
ended up giving his gold- 
armor for the bronze of 

Diomedes Tudeides, a 100- 


Targum Kazantzakis: oxen-value for a 9-oxen- 
o NT ee < value. 
doav tà XÉPLA TOUS AL OPHLOTNHAV TLOTH 
LALA uL Aydın. They gave their hands and 
Töte Tod lAaóxou énapacdrAehe TA ppéva and swone a facthful 
6 yLÔs tot Kpévou, hrrendship-treaty -and- 
LoD T’dpuatd tov mhye uu GAAQEE uë tod Love. Then the Son oi 
toavod Auournón, Kronos undid Glaukos oi 
ypuod uè xdAnıva, £xatóBoóa u^ EvvudBoóa his wits, 50 that he went 
uovéxa. and made a trade with 


clear(-headed) Diomedes: 
his own golden armor for 
the other's bronze, hund- 
red-value as against 
nine-value! A trrgle! 


TAYE is dealt with in Arbeitman 
1974:74. 
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H 299-301 


dpa 6?ày? GAAHAOLOL TEPLAAUTA Sdouev AU 
öppa tus WÖ’elnnoLv 'AxauQv te Tpüwv re: 
nuev éuopvdoënv Éprôos répu SuuoBdpoLo, 

nó AÙT Èv PLAÔTNTL OLÉTUOYEV Apduroavte. 


TK 


Móv?£Aa, 60pa CUVAAATHAWE Las 
V'GAAGEOULE navdpua 

TOUTA YUQ u&c navévas xdnote Lë Todas 
va net yua “Apyvtns: 

» Exetvou ol Bug Tous nat mnoAÉuncav 
oè xapóvogdouca G&udyn, 

nat tác TOLY XWPLOOUV LÓvvaocav 


e 


nat Qóyav PLALWLEVOL ``. 


w 284-86 


el ydp utv Codo ye xCxeug 'I9dxng Zut Bu, 
Q név ocd 6dpovcuv ÄUELWÄLEVOG ónéneudge 
nar Eevi àya9fj- n yao SÉULG,0S tis Undp£n- 


4 


va tet: if the continuum of aorist 


subjunctives: EI, elif, mh, met 


makes Dhimotiki unpure, then Cl. Gk. 
itself is non-Katharevusa with its 
aor. (indic.) eltov/etta, which is 

a broken down "corruption" of *e-we- 
wq" -om/m (Homeric £Fevmov < *eweupon, 
with dissimilation of -we-Up- into 
we-1p-); thus, in the Classical eimov, 
-L LT- is all that remains of the root 
*jeqU- (cf. Fernández-Galiano, 1971: 
149, fns. 6 & 7). CBoldface = root]. 


come, let us both give each 
other renowned gifts, so 
that any Akhaian or Trojan 
may say (hereafter): "Al- 
though for dEris' sake 
those two fought, for her 
who consumes the heart, 
nevertheless they parted 
only after having joined/ 
united in a friendship- 
pact." 


Only come, Let's mutually 
exchange our really-beauti- 
gifts, 40 that anyone any- 
time, Trojan on Angive, 
may say concerning us two; 
"Those guys, the two of 
them, sure they made war 
in heart-eating enmity, but 
in the end, they did not 
go their own ways and take 
Leave (hendiadys) until 
they were reconciled by 
having become treaty- 
friends ." 


if thou hadst found him, 
yet living, in the land of 
Ithake, for sure, he had 
sent thee off only after 
having well-reciprocated 
with gifts and the fitting 
(requisites of) guest- 
friendship; for so is the 
Way (IE *dhe-: Lat. fas, 
O.P. däta- > Heb. nī; to 
Lat. fas, nefartus and 
Likely multtfartus; Cand 
fon the benefit of our 
Bibticist-colteagues: IE 
*kred-dhé- > Lat. erédo; 
Heb. nt 45, thus, "cognate 
with" Eng. "creed" {and 
"fact"J, not with "data," 
as 40 often stated]) once 
the first party has begun 
(the exchange). 
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TK 


udotpo ths 'I9dxnc, 

Spa xu AUTOS TOAAA JA 000’ Ov ve, Mot 
1oLv o£ npoßoöuWoeL, 

DO NHOAOTTEPVAEC* črtou yUveTaL ug autÓv 
LOD TPWTAPXUTEL 


Waters-of-Life. 


égcuvyYyeg < Cl. Gk. OUUHECYVUUL 
"mingle with" (also used of 
sexual "association, congress"); 
this root is analyzable into 
*met + -g (mutual dealings). 


rpoBoôdoer is a future to mpo- 


Bo6ü < *rpo-evo6dw “forth'+ "well" 


+ "road"; others derive it from 
Slavic provoditt "vorausführen, 
geleiten," which itself derives 
from IE *wedh-? (discussed in 
Arbeitman 1973:103 with refer- 
ence to Anatolian). 


naAonepvaes we will find in the 
dictionaries only as a derivative 
of tepvaw "to fare" (< Cl. Gk. 
nepdw); thus, "to fare well." 
Hepvü (contract form) and nalpvw 


"to take" (for which see Arbeitman 
1974:74) are both pronounced /perno/, 


and it is almost certain that 
Kazantzakis intends a polysemic 


understanding here: both "prosper" 


("fare well") and "take a pretty 
bundle" ("take well"); the latter, 
seeming vulgar to us, is so apt 
to the Homeric Gefühl. 

Given Kazantzakis' feel for Homer 
and for the Demotic spoken langu- 
age, it becomes an irrelevant af- 
ter-thought to bother to add that 
in "severe" Demotic, "to take" is 
even spelled népvw (not nalpvw). 


Were he Living and you were 
Aellowshiping with him as 
guest-friend in the Castel 
oí Ithaki, gifts --why, he 
himself would be giving you 
a stack of them; even before 
he would send you on your 
way, already you'd be doing 
well (prospering) /taking a 
pretty Load. So must At go 
with him who starts (this 
relationship). 


Csee Andriotis (1967, s.v.) 


Andriotes is both the Frisk 
and the Chantraine for Mod. 
Greek; it is impossible to 
recommend his Etymologtcal 
Lextcon too highly to our 
Faehgenossen, Indo-European- 
ists or Hellenists.] 


[for the concept of polysemy, 


see Arbeitman (1981a, Excur- 
sus-- Biblical examples); 
such polysemy in the Hebrew 
Bible is now widely recog- 
nized: the concept that we 
do not have to determine in 
certain passages, which of 
two possible homonyms the 
author intends; he often in- 
tentionally employs the am- 
biguous word, using his skill 
to act synergetically with 
the reader's imagination. 
The phenomenon is not yet 
recognized in other works.] 


The Hellenist who doesn't care to bother with Dhimotiki, or 
the Biblicist who doesn't see any purpose to master the Israeli Dhimo- 
tiki (not to speak of even Post-Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic writings, 
both for language and concepts) are cutting themselves off from the 


One cannot, by way of comparison, conceive of a Latin- 


ist totally ignorant of Italian and/or.French. 
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Leaving text, let us return to the rest of Pokorny's 2.mei-; with 
"-t(h) erweitert," we have Latin mütuus (< *mot-tuos) "wechselseitig"; 
A great fortune preserves for us not only the archaic phonological con- 
figuration of the root element (which would be readily reconstructible, 
even were it not attested), but an ancient collocation. Sturtevant (19- 
42:84) notes: "The Latin verb [mütäre "change, exchange") is a derivat- 
ive of the o-stem noun seen in the borrowed Sicilian Greek pottov (So- 
phron 168: uottov vtt pottov ‘one favor for another')...." This is 
an attestation of an ancient usage forming a link between the type of 
"one...the other" expressions, discussed in section Vc above and the 
Homeric usages of aneißw just given. It is the kind of confirmatory 
data that the comparativist dreams of, but infrequently is blessed with 
by the gods who preserve or cause to vanish ancient collocations, morph- 
ologies, phonologies, syntaxes, etc.; Latvian mtetudt "to exchange," 
Gothic maibms "6üpov," Skt. méthatt "gesellt sich zu," mithä- "gegen- 
seitig, zusammen," Avestan mz9wara- "gepaart." 

Pokorny's 4.mei-: Skt. miträm "'Freundshaft' aus '*Verbindung'," 
Avestan misra- "Freund, Vertrag," and dMithra. Puhvel (1978:335 ff.) 
observes: 


If there has been anything that Paul Thieme and Georges Dumézil 
could agree on, it is Meillet's notion that the Indo-Iranian Mitra 
is the personification of contract. 


In the Iliad mitré denotes a metal waistband and lends some support 
to a base-meaning 'bond,band'.... 


The Slavic term mirü is even more significant. It already has the 
generic translation-meanings (Gk.) ezren8 'peace' and kösmos 'world' 
in Old Church Slavic.... the meaning "peace' is basic to mirü in 
Common Slavic terms. Yet the "peace" involved is originally not 
the antonym of "war" but rather the peace of the community.... 

Thus in the Old Russian laws, the Russkaja Pravda, the meaning of 
mirü comes to be that of "peace community, rural settlement, town- 
ship'.... The semantic range of mirü is thus quite well circum- 
scribed.... Whether mirü, with its fluctuation between o- and u- 
stem case forms, goes back phonetically to *mziro- or *mitru-, or 
to *meyro- or *meyru- from the same root, remains uncertain (Cf. 

in this case Old Lith. meras 'peace,' and, granted the etymology 
*mey- 'exchange,' Lith. manas, OCS mena, Skt. menü- 'exchange', 
Skt. meni- = Avest. maént- 'revenge;' for the r:n suffix variation, 
cf. e.g. OCS dari, Gk. döron: Lat. dönum).... 
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the closest parallels to the Old Russian situation are found 
in the Rtg-Veda, where Mitra ... is associated with the word 
kgéma- ..., literally meaning 'settlement', but more properly 

'quiet' or 'security'. .... [RVI 2.11.14 rast kgáyam rast miträm 

asmé 'give us settlement, give us peace.' RV 4.33.10 reads té 

räyäs pösam dravinany asmé dhattä rbhavah ksemayänto nâ miträm 

"make increase of wealth and possessions for us, Rbhus, even as 

security-seekers make a compact'. (Cf. also RV 2.4.3: agnim ... 

dhuh kgesyánto na miträm'Tthe gods] have set Agni [among the clans 
of men], even as those who want to settle set down a compact'.) 
At this point the ineluctability of a confrontation/meeting with the 
etymological proposal offered by Palmer for arya- (1573) occurs, which 
we postpone (purely for logistical reasons) for Part II of this article. 

Pokorny's 1.mei- "befestigen" refers to words which are the sine 
qua non for the Puhvelian "peace community/township/fellow-citizens liv- 
ing united in peace, which at the same time is a xóouoc' (mirü = elprvn 
and xócuos): Latin moenta "Stadtmauern," mūrus (Old Latin motros) "Mau- 
er," Skt. minti "befestigt, gründet, baut," métar- "der Aufrichter," 
Germanic *marija- e.g., Old Eng. m&re, Old Icel. mzri "Grenze, Gebiet"; 
Middle Irish methas "Grenzmark," Old Irish -tuidmen (< *to-dZ-mi-na-t, 
with the wonted accumulated agglutinization of preverbs Ccf. Thurneysen 
1966:3561) "befestigt," and its verbal noun tuidme-. 

So, we have Pokorny's 4.mei- "friendship and treaty," 2.mei- "mutu- 
al exchange" (in Homer, between treaty-partners/guest-friends Crelation- 
ships of xéotuc, euAÓtnc, Zeven], the members being äXAnAoL, Apsuroavre), 
1.mei-, whereby communities are formed for men to live in peace and mu- 
tual existence, the Slavic for which is assigned by Pokorny to 7.met-, 
whence come the words for "friend/love," and "smooth, soft, pleasant" 
(Old Irish min) and "mild, soft, gentle" (Latin mitis). The common base 


conceptual continuum of 1.,2.,4.,7. calls for a rewriting of the root: 


Pokorny 1.mei-, 2.mei-, 4.mei-, 7.met- = Arbeitman Amere O VOTERS "(be) 


benign, (show) benignity." 
Abraham is God's vmzi- in Balto-Slavic (as well as His drug, cf. 


p. 929 and p. 995) and also His vpri- in Slavic and Germanic (priyatelv 
and Freund etc.). The IE root pri-/präi- (< preH’,- ?) shows the same 
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sogenannt "bifurcation" as Pokorny's 7.mez- ("love/friend,"/ "peace-com- 
munity" and "soft, gentle"). For the first meaning-range, in addition 
to the aforementioned Freund, friend, priyatele group, we have Skt. 
priyá- "spouse" (with m. and f. stems), priyäyäté "behandelt liebvoll, 
befreundet sich," OCS préyo "bin günstig, sorge für," Goth. frijön "lie- 
ben" (to cite merely some better known examples). For the second mean- 
ing-range, we have the Greek word for "soft, gentle, mild," which pre- 
sents, to be sure, some difficulties of form, but none of either seman- 
tics or etymology: nods (rohs, sometimes in codices), (< *präy-us, 
root ending in -y + -u- stem-forming "suffix") in competition with rpüos 
(roos), (< *präy-os, with thematic declension). The recognition of 

the semantic "overlay" of vmez- with vVprz- did not require the means of 
contemporary scholarship, but was in the Sprachgefühl of bilingual 
Greco-Latin speakers (Caelius Aurelianus cfl. 5th cent. C.E.3 glosses 
Cardor] immitigabilis by duatomedivtos "unmollifiable by any balm"). 

We will give several examples to establish the semantic range of 
rpäës. It is used in an inscription of the 1st - 2nd cents. C.E. with 
"eyes": Oooovor npnécuv 6épaeu "look with mild eyes," a usage remini- 
scent of the n152 0732» of Leah (Appendix to section IV). It is used 
in Xenophon Cyropædia 2.1.29: &AArAous toadtepor "(horses having become) 
gentler one to another." Jesus applies it, in a hendiadys phrase, to 
himself in Math. 11:29 ff. (we provide the Vulgate for obvious reasons): 


dpate 10v Zuydv uou ép vuds xot udd%ete tollite tugum meum super vos, 
dn eyo, óru HOAUC eluL ual taneLvds et discite a me, quia mitts 
Th uapdca. sum et humilis corde. 


The final passage we will cite is for the abstract, bearing, as it does, 
on a subject we will return to in subsectioncé of this section. In 
Ephesians 4:1 ff., St. Paul admonishes the believers with words striking- 
ly similar to Jesus' self description (we supply Luther's apt rendering): 


IapaxaAQ odv vus éyO ... AElws nepu- So ermahne nun euch ich ..., daß 
MATHOAL Ths HANOEWS De énAñènte, neta thr wandelt, wie sich's gebührt 
"dons Tatecvoppooÿvns uat mpabtntos, eurer Berufung, mit der thr beru- 
LETA paxposupva , dvexduevor GAAfAwy fen seid, mit aller Demut und 


Ev Ayarfn, onovddtovtes tnpetv tiv Sanftmut, mtt Geduld, und vertra- 
£vórnta toU mveVuatos Ev TH ovvdtoum get einer den andern in der Liebe 
this elprivns: und setd fletBig, zu halten die 


Einigkeit im Geist durch das Band des Friedens: 
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Luther's rendering brings out several essential points: 1) the 
translation of rpaÿ- by Sanft- will be of service to us in subsection 
aß below; 2) his vertragen = ävéxouar ("be tolerant"), while certainly 
a literal and accurate translation, cannot help but suggest the "treaty, 
agreement, reconciliation" motifs inhaerent in the noun Vertrag, and 
the reflexive stch vertragen; this is not a question of polysemy (de- 
liberate or otherwise) but only of a gradient-continuum of a lexical 
item's semantic range. His Band for oivëeouoe, while excellent, could 
be even slightly more mark-hitting if we had a rendering *durch den Bund 
des Frtedens or, indeed, *durch den Frtedensbund, for just such a "com- 
munity" and "league" is what the early society of the believers was, 
wherein the members lived in covenant one with the other, and as a com- 
munity, with their Lord. Flusser (1965:262) observes that Paul's noat- 
tns corresponds to the quality aan 277 “boundless humility" amongst 
the Qumran sect, while uaxpo9uuca = the sect's 0798 777x "non-quickness 
to wrath." In both these societies of believers, such qualities are 
not "virtues"; they are indispensible prerequisites for the very sur- 
vival of the 7n? (on which cf. p. 1001). We have herewith set the back- 
ground for a proper understanding of the last name: 7722n/yaàN-n?3p-NOD-nh. 


ag. Hittite miy-us, miyu-mar, miy-es-, and mäi- 


We will start once again with the Hebrew text and the versions. 
The notice in Gen 23:19 is notable for its simplicity of reference: 
Mamre which is Hebron. 77921 RIN NIN 
The great source is Gen 35:27: 


Jacob came to his father, Isaac, at Dänn NWN 772N pny?-5N APY? N2371 
Mamre/Qiryat-(of-the)-Arba (which is  DD)22N 0D-92-9DR JITAN Màn MOND 
Hebron), where Abraham and Isaac had .pny?7 
sojourned [been, resided as, resident- - 

aliens (cí. gér "nesident-akien, uérounos," although in Abraham's des- 
cribing himself as a ger in Gen 23:4, the LXX employs xápouxos, the more 
common word in Latter Greek}. 


Targum Onqelos renders quite straightforwardly, but ignores the article: 


Jacob came to his father, Isaac, nap NWN 7973N PNYI-NID 2py? NNNI 
at Mamre/Qiryat Arba (which is Hebron), 0992N 790-77-77 JIIAN N?N YAIR 
where Abraham and Isaac had dwelled. .PNY27 
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The rendition of Pseudo-Yonatan is essentially identical, and primarily 
of interest for what it does not say/do (see our comment below): 


Jacob came to his father, Isaac, n?^p NANNI 7728 PNY? n)5 2797 NINI 
at Mamre/Qiryat Arba (which is .pny??7 DNIAN FON ITT JIIAN RIN YAW 
Hebron), where Abraham and Isaac 


had dwelled. [Only worthy of note is the explicit locative 5 prefixed 
to Rannal. 


Targum Neophyti here interprets the name in the wise that we saw Targum 
Yerushalmi doing in Gen 23:2 (section II), where Neophyti itself had 
another rendering (TY lacks for the present verse): 


Jacob came to his father, Isaac, at Nn 772N pny? n775 2727 NNNI 
Mamre, The City of the Heroes (which 2n77N7 JITAN Nän RIAA AT YIANIP 
is Hebron), where Abraham and Isaac .PNY27 Dn22N 79N 


had settled/sojourned. 
The Samaritan Targum is notable only for its translation of n°»: 


Jacob came to his father, Isaac, n3?™ Monn NIIN pny? 775 apyr dyn 
at Mamre, The Province of Four/ DNI2N 79N 2»12N1 ANAN RIN YAN 
The Province of Arba (which is Hebron) pny?7 
where Abraham and Isaac had settled/sojourned. 


Torrey (1951:134) observes: 





The word médin@ in Jewish Palestine meant always "province"; out- 
side Palestine it meant always "city"; hence the mistranslations 


in Lk 1:39 and 8:39. -- ArC@ in Jewish usage meant the Holy Land; 
in Gentile usage it meant the world. Hence the mistranslations in 
Lk 2:1 and Acts 11:28. -- The word gérz7th@ in Gentile Aramaic us- 


ually meant "city"; in Palestine it was very much used to designate 

the "open country" adjoining or belonging to a city or town. Hence 

the rather ridiculous mistranslations in Lk 8:27 and 9:10. 
Thus, the mZdznat for qtryat in the ST may be seen in light of this dia- 
lect semantic division. Torrey's analysis, however, seems to leave us 
with neither médin& nor gerithä as a Pal. Jew. Aram. word for "city." 
Torrey's purpose is to demonstrate that Luke the Gentile "was not fami- 
liar with the Jewish-Aramaic dialect." In reference to the word "set- 
tled" in TN and Sam.T., let us take note that the Aramaic ’twtb main- 
tains the w- of the root *w$b as we should expect in non-initial posi- 
tion, vs. the Post-Biblical Hebrew neo-Hitpa°él htysb, formed mechanic- 
ally by prefixing the reflexive morpheme to the Qal ysb. The ST alone 
reproduces the article of the Vorlage (it-being present in the SH as 
well; cf. the situation cited for SH and ST in Gen 23:2 in section II, 
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where, however, the Masoretic Hebrew lacks the article). In view of 

the complicated relationships we have outlined in the textual and ver- 
sional readings and/or reflectings of this single morpheme in this sin- 
gle lexeme, and considering e.g., the similar problems of Hurrian ewrz- 
ne (Addendum to section VII), which occurs with and without the preposi- 
ted Hebrew article, we cannot fail to apply the epithet "silly" to the 
suggested emendation of our present passage, which is offered by Biblia 
Hebraica Stuttgartensta: put the Hebrew graphemes back together and then 
divide them anew as ann nn72p (reading the now final grapheme, attached 
to the regens, as A8 locale). Of all the versions (besides the MH and 
SH) cited, only T Ps.Y felt any need for an explicit locative particle; 
the Semitic idiom was quite content without it, and we make bold to sug- 
gest that if these editors of emended texts had more Sprachgefühl, they 
too would be content without it. No one would emend a German novel when 
the self-appointed emender had a less than native speaker's feel for Ger- 
man; there do exist scholars who have such native feel for the "dead" 
language texts of Homer and the Bible. Alas, they are few and far be- 
tween, and of course they are the ones who do the least emending. 

The LXX has some peculiarities in its rendering, which smack of its ren- 
dering of Gen 23:2 (and the associated problems there in the SH and ST): 


Jacob came to his father, Isaac, THA9e 68 'Iaxü8 npös 'Icadx TOv 

to Mambre, to The City of the Plain; natépa abtoü ets MauBofi ets óA uv 
the same is KRebron in [the] Land tod me&tov* avtn Eotl XeBpüv Ev 
(of) Khanaan, where Abraham and yÿ Xavadv, o0 napduncev ’ABpadu xot 
Isaac had resided as aliens. ' Icadx 


The Vulgate once again displays its non-reliance on the LXX: 


He came then to his father, Isaac, Venit etiam ad Isaac patrem suum in 


to Mambre, The City (of) Arbee, Mambre, Civitatem Arbee, haee est 
this is Hebron; in which Abraham Hebron; tn qua peregrinatus est 
and Isaac had resided as aliens. Abraham et Isaac. 


Jerome's using haec here vs. his quae in Gen 23:2 is no more indicative 
of several translators, or of corruption of text, etc. than is our own 
inadvertent rendering of the LXX avtn here by "the same," but there by 
"which" (other minor inconsistencies occur; such things are unavoidable 
in a long work, whether ours or Jerome's or anyone else's: eaveat emen- 
dator!). None of the versions feel any need to normalize the sg. verb 
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of the Vorlage. 

Beyond the glaring juxtaposition of the names, piled, as they are, 
one atop the other, there is something else to marvel at: that the Tar- 
gumim (particularly T Ps.Y) and the Midrashim and commentaries resisted 
an explication/exegesis having a reference to 777 x»n?n, the standard 
respectful Targumic circumlocution for the Lord: "The Word of the Lord." 
It is a reasonable probability that a simple graphemic accident aided 
in the preclusion of some such aetiological midrash, to wit that, while 
in Ezra and at Qumran "the word" can be 100% homographic with the third 
name of Qiryat Arba/Hebron (nann), in the "canonical" Targumim it is 
usually spelled xan?» (we do, however, see 7777 n?an, literally "His 
Word of the Lord," in Neophyti). wo»(?)»n "(the) word" is a nominal form 
of the verb "mm, concerning which Sokoloff (1979:212 and 223) writes: 
"The spelling without ’alep ... is the only one attested in the 4Q Enoch 
texts" (where he also notes the Ezra occurrence). But, whether by gra- 
phemic accident or because such a tale might be irreverant, such an ex- 
egesis was not given. It is more a cause for astonishment, however, 
that no aetiological tale was provided utilizing another word, one that 
is not only homographic (consonantally), but indeed 100% homophonic: the 
word "rebellious," cited by Jastrow (p.795) with a quote: by) Monn 7pr 
7"2 79) "an elder rebelling against the decision of the (religious) 
court." This word is an adjectival formation from the Aramaic verb m»? 
"to rebel"; the QaZ participle from the cognate Hebrew verb mrA is pre- 
cisely the midrashic exegesis that Albright & Mann provide for the word 
uwpe, used by Jesus in Math 5:22 (see the discsusion in Arbeitman 1980a: 
80). The only aetiology provided at all is that of the eponymous Mamre, 
ally (along with Eshkol and Aner) of Abraham (Gen 14), but even here we 
must employ "aetiological" and "eponymous" with circumspection, for the 
text does not make any explicit nexus between the polinym and the ally; 
later generations alone have made this nexus assumption. We will deal 
with this triumvirate of eponymous heroes in section XVIII. 

The basic facts remain that two of the alternate polinyms are non- 
Hebrew; they are both Hittite; all three polinyms have identical mean- 
ing, as we shall now proceed to demonstrate for Mamre. 
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agk, The Hittite Texts 


The Hittite adj. miu-, abstract noun miumar (r/n stem Cinst. mium- 
ATt1), and verb miyes- have been the victims of definitional and etymo- 
olgical speculations for more than 50 years now. These speculations 
(by some of the greatest of scholars, sad to say) have been more obfus- 
cating than problem solving, and needlessly so, for the disparity of 
the root's application is the very key to both its meaning and concomi- 
tantly to its etymology. The scholars have let this key turn into a 
Stumbling block. An item with a very delimited meaning and with almost 
zero morphological or phonological problems is much more difficult to 
solve etymologically than one that presents a panoply of such difficul- 
ties: each extra difficulty is yet another clue as to where to find the 
hidden treasure (cf. our approach in Arbeitman 1980b, where only the 
Seemingly impossible confusion of forms that the suffix presented made 
it possible to find its true origin with certitude). 

All discussions of the root base themselves on Götze (1930:32 and 
fn.1). It is, thus, only appropriate that we employ the master's note 
as our point of departure too: 


Es sind seither neue Belege hinzugekommen, die in andere Richtung 
weisen. In XV 34 II 8, 17 III 17, 39 haben wir die Reihe: ,, Leben, 
Gesundheit, lange Jahre, tlatar, Söhne, Töchter, Kind und Kegel, 
der Gôtter Liebe, der Gôtter Segen (?)!, Kraft, ......... Erhôren ' 
[the word Götze gives as "Segen (?)' forms the basis of his fn. 1, 
with which we now proceed (!mtumar gehört zu dem Adjektivum miu-. 
Dieses wird gesagt vom Regen ...; von einer Botschaft .... Es 
scheint aber auch die Charakteristische Eigenschaft der Butter 
CIÀ. NUNI. Die Vereinigung möchte ich mir am liebsten über den Be- 
griff tahadu ,, triefen, strotzen denken. Zur genaueren Bestimmung 
ist weiteres Material abzuwarten)l. 


The other basic discussion is that of Ehelolf (1933:3 and fn.2), who 
in a discussion of the word milit "honey," finds several occasions where 
he is confronted with our root: 
LAL-yta ma-a-ah-ha-an] (26) ma-li-id-du I.NUN ma-a-ah-ha-an mi-U 
Dte- -Li-pt-nu-wa-as— sa ZCI. Sut! (27) QA.TAM.MA mt-lt- ti-ts-du na-as 
QA.TAM.MA mi-i-e-es-tu ,, Und wie der Honig süß ist, wie der Rahm 


glatt (?)? ist, so soll auch der Sinn des T. gleichfalls süß werden, 
er soll sTedchtallá ,, glatt  (?) werden ` 
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As has so often been our experience in this article, the stuff of im- 
portance to us is contained in a footnote, Ehelolf's No. 2 in the pre- 
sent case: 


S. die vorläufige Notiz von Götze ..., wo als Grundbedeutung der 
Wurzel ,, triefen, strotzen erwogen wird. Das Material führt mich 
eher auf eine Bedeutung ‚, geschmeidig, glatt, lind''. mi-i-us ha- 
Lu-ga-a8 ... (irgendwie symbolhaft vergegenständlich: ki-it-ta): 
eine glatt eingehende, also eine angenehme Botschaft? 
-- Möglich, daß auch das häufiger belegte NINDA miumiu ... Chere 
E. cites an occurrence without NINDA] ... hierher gehört. — Ich 
bringe, vor allem wegen des Glossenkeils, noch folgende aus einer 
Kombination von Bo 681, 4f. u. seinem Duplikat Bo 5810 Vs. uff. 
zu gewinnende Stelle zur Kenntnis: nu te-iz-zi DUTU-T e-it-za . 
rit brun a-a-an-ta-an sa-ku-wa-an-ta-an nu ZI.KA mi-1-8-es-du 
e-ku-ma GESTIN-an .... 


The word /ayantan/ has been elucidated by Hoffner (1974 s.v.) as a par- 
ticiple to a verb *ay- "become warm," while Ehelolf here speculates on 
"eine Grundbedeutung „kalt, kühl'' for Sakuwantan. Before we attempt to 
comment on the passage, we have one more text to consider (The Ritual 
of Anntwtyants [Sturtevant 1935:114 and 1251): 
(3.37) an-da-kän e-hu PKAL KUSkyr-Za-a3 Come in, DKAL of the 
shield. 


(3.38) Nu-un-na-as-sa-an an-da mi-i-e-es Become benign to us within. 
(3.39) nu-un-na-as-sa-an an-da tal-Li-i- Become petitionable to us 


e-es within. 
(3.40) kar-pt-tn-na kar-tim-mi-ya-at-ta- Anger, hate, fury put 

an (3.41) sa-a-u-wa-ar ar-ha tar- away! 

na. 


The translation is based on Sturtevant's translation and commentary, 
with "benign || petitionable" substituted for his "gentle || propitious." 
When the verb or the abstract concerns behaviour of a deity there is 
really never any question that it refers to "benignity." What has made 
the root the subject of so much debate is that it is applied to embas- 
sies, rain, cream (butter), and bread too. This leads Gótze to "flow, 
teem/abound with," and Ehelolf to "soft, smooth, gentle, mild" ("or the 
like," to add Sturtevant's [1936 s.v.] caveat). Götze's "Segen" for 
the abstract makes good sense, but his determination of a basic root 
meaning is a counsel of desperation. Ehelolf's basic meaning comes 
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more reasonably within suitable proximity of what the referents require 
as an attribute. His "angenehme Botschaft ?" is mark-hitting; yet his 
choosing, from his three-item semantic continuum, for the three times 
that he translates miu-/miyes-, "glatt(?)" rather than "lind" is ano- 
ther indication of the general perplexity felt by the scholars in re- 
sponse to the broad-spectrum applicability of the root (specifically 

the adj.). Our own approach will be to find the onZy common denomina- 
tor between 1) a. the behaviour that the petitioner implores the deity 
for, b. what the sender and the recipient hope the outcome of a Bot- 
schaft will be, and 2) the essential characteristic unifying butter, 
bread, and rain. We start with the last named, for here Gótze's patient 
waiting for further material has been fulfilled, not from a quarter that 
he would have expected it, but rather from a new analysis of some pas- 
sages with the root rim in the Hebrew Bible. Rendsburg (Forthcoming b), 
building on discoveries of Dahood "that Hebrew tob may occasionally 

have the meaning 'rain' as well as its usual meaning 'good'," and that 
in one Ugaritic verse, tbn signifies "rain," and the work of Kaufman 

and of Johnstone "that in some South Arabic and Arabic dialects, rahmat, 
'mercy', also means 'rain'," builds a cogent case that the Hebrew onay 
"in its various forms, may also signify 'rain' at times. That is to 

say that,»Am,'pity' > 'rain', exhibits the same semantic development 

as tob, 'good' > 'rain'." Rendsburg demonstrates that this meaning of 
rhm was still recognized by commentators as late as the 11th and 12th 
centuries C.E. He cites a quote from one of these commentators, which 
has the same ring as our Biblical "gloss-quotes" (e.g., VIR »793p NIDY 
7772N N32): "rahämim ... which are rains" D?nux 15N ... ü?nhh .... Here- 
in lies the further material for a more precise determination that Gotze 
looked forward to: rain, bread, butter/cream (and other items to be dis- 
cussed shortly) are the results of and manifestations of divine benigni- 


ty. (1) Hittite miu- : miyes-, Slavic milovati "be benign, merciful, love 
= Hebrew rhm "rain" : rhm "love, show mercy." Abraham is God's 
mil- in Balto-Slavic, His rAym in the Targumim. Rain is rim 
in Hebrew and miu- is applied to rain in Hittite. 


(2) Hittite miumiu-, Glossenkeilsprache miu- : miyes-, milovati = 
Gk. Gotos "bread" : Govotos, and Äprtüv "guACtav" (section Vb). 


(3) 


(4) 
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The worst of times is when dMót prevails and bread lacks in 

the Land. The Gprotos of times is when God displays His benig- 
nity and thereby Gotos abounds in the Land. Such lack of fa- 
mine is not a manifestation of or consequence of divine benig- 
nity; it is a simple equational conception: Bread (rain, etc.) 
ts benignity, indeed is God. 


Phrygian Bex(u)os "bread" : Skt. bhäjati "teilt zu," bhäga- 
"Gut, Glück" and "Zuteiler, Herr" - Hittite miumiu-, Glossen- 
keilsprache mtu- : miyes- etc. 


Herodotos, Book II.2.4 


duovoas 68 Hal AUTOS Ó When Psammetikhos himself had 
YAUUTLXOS ÉTUVIÉVETO heard the tale, he made inquiry 
ottuves Avdpunwv Bends tuù as to what folk amongst mankind 
HAXÉOUOL, TUVIdUEvos 68 call something bekös; as a result 
EUPLOHE dovyas uargovtas of his inquiring, he ascertained 
TOV Oprou, that Phrygians call "bread" thusly. 


(other codices read Béuxos) 


The root is IE *bhag- "zuteilen"; the Phrygian word shows the 
expected Lautverschiebung (media asp. > media; media > tenuis). 
Pokorny defines the root as "zuteilen; als Anteil bestimmen 
oder (ursprüngl. medial?) als Anteil, als Portion erhalten." 
Besides the cognates in Skt. mentioned above (where the double 
duty of bhaga-as both epithet/name of several gods, and as a 
common noun "good fortune, happiness, welfare, prosperity" is 
striking), the following cognates should be noted: Avest. baga- 
/baya- (nt.) "Anteil, Los, bes. günstiges"; Avest. baya-, OP 
baga- "Herr, Gott"; Mitannian place name Bagarriti "Segens- 
strom," god name Bagbartu "Segenspenderin"; Skt. bhaktäm "Mahl- 
zeit," bhaksati "genießt, verzehrt"; Avest. baxsattt "hat/gibt 
Anteil" (esp. "jmdm. [Dat.] etwas LAkk.J schenken"); Gk. gayetv 
"essen"; Slavic bog» "God" (Iranian loanword?) and Vogt, ne- 
bog» "arm" (borrowed in Lith. nabägas "Armer, Bedauernswerter" 
and in Latv. dialects nabags, nabugs "Armer, Bettler, arm"; 

its greatest career, however, has been in Yiddish nebekh "un- 
fortunate, wretch, [Ladv. "pity"1; cf. the discussion in Wein- 
reich, 1980:542-3). The English baksheesh is borrowed from 
the Mod. Pers. word derived from this "zuteilen" root. 

(Cf. Pokorny, Reichelt, Monier-Williams, Fraenkel). A fragment 
of Hipponax provides us with an involuntary fZgura etymologi- 
Ca, with Gk. oayetv and Phrygian Benós juxtaposed: Kumptwv ße- 
HOS gayodoL nanadouotwv nupóÓv "they eat the bread of Cyprian 
women and the wheat of boorish women (?)" (How & Wells, 1912: 
156). Phrygian Bduxos "dVINUM" is but another application of 
this "dispenser/God/good things/food" root. 

Heb. non, Arab. cJ /milh/, Ug. miht "salt" : Ug. mih, 

Arab. ge /malih/ "good" = Gk. ptos : puotos. (Gordon 
1965 s.v.). 
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(5) a. Latin dives "wealth" (noun), "wealthy" (adj.) : deus "god," 


divinus (adj.) = IE *bhago- "prosperity" : *bhago- "god." 

Varro (De Lingua Latina 5,92) conceptualized the relation as 
dives a divo qui, ut deus, nihil indigere videtur "Lone is 
called] rich from [the word] 'deus' when, as a god, he seems 

to want for nothing." To which Ernout-Meillet (s.v.) add: 

"Les dieux indo-européens étaient distributeurs de richesses 
(hom. 6otfipes édwv), donnant en partage...." The root of this 
Latin set is IE *dei- "shine," which, in its form extended with 
a -w- suffix, bifurcates into *déy-wo- (thematic) "god" and 
*dy&w-/diwö- (athematic) "heaven" (prominent in the collocation 
*dyéus-petér "Heaven-Father"). 

b. Germanic *£zpia- (e.g., German Zeidel-) "honey-" (< IE *dey- 
tlo-) : IE *dey-wo- "god" = Hittite miu-, the characteristic 
epithet of rain, butter, bread, : miyes- "be benign" (=, like- 
wise,all the other Gk., Semitic, Phrygian, Skt., and Latin pro- 
portions cited above). 

c. Gk. evéU(F)a "fair weather" (opposite of xevuüv "wintry/ 
stormy/ rainy weather") : Zeüs/AL(F)ös = OCS nwwnb "rain" 

(< IE *dus-dyus "bad heaven [/god1"): IE *dyew- "heaven (/god)"; 
This Graeco-Slavic isogloss (with benignity = lack of rain and 
malignity = [over-jabundance of the same) does not reflect a 

a divergent attitudinal view of clement weather being (the ex- 
pression of) divine benignity, a view that would contradict 

the Hebrew and Hittite "rain" noun and epithet; rather it needs 
must express but different climactic conditions that these 
folks lived under, and consequently what was a blessing to the 
Hebrews and Hittites, to the Greeks and the Slavs was a bane. 
The same Weltanschauung appears in Horace's Carmen l.xxii.17- 
22: Pone me pigris ubt nulia campis Even should you put me in 


arbor aestiva recreatur aura, unfruitful fields where 
quod ¿atus mundt nebulae no tree is refreshed by 
malusque Iuppiter urget; an aestival breeze, that 


pone sub curru nimium propinqui side of the Earth where 
solts, in terra domibus negata: clouds and malign Heaven- 
Father gush Lthe extreme 


The emotion is stereotypical north]; Even should you 
Honation; all extremes (too put me too nigh to the 
much rain, too much sun, too Chariot of 4SOL, in a land 
much anything) ís bad, malign, barren of habitation [the 
a product of dMALUS. extreme south]l.... 


LThe author gratefully acknowledges all the references in 5c. 
to a classroom handout of Prof. Kerns Dir "What are the Ante- 
cedents of the Baltic Thunder-God, Lith. Perkünas ('He-of-the- 
Oak-Tree')?"; May 8, 1965] 

d. A Cypriot inscription refers to a deity evölja "The Mild/ 
Gracious/Benign One"; evéUa is employed metaphorically for 
"tranquillity/peace," while xeuuGv is so employed for "trouble/ 
calamity": Prometheus Bound 643 Sedooutos xevuuGv "a god-sent 
calamity" and Alexis Comicus 178.7 xeuuüv ó uevpaxCoxos EOTL 
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tots gtAous "the kid's a bummer to his buddies." 


Gk. uéAu "honey" : p&AAov "more" 

Lat. mel "honey" : meltor "better" = 

Gk. &ptos "bread" : äprotos "best" = 

Lat. ops "wealth, riches" : optimus "best." 


Significant cognates to the last set are: copia "wealth, pro- 
sperity, multitude, ability," opulentus "rich, wealthy," and 
Ops, patroness of husbandry; Skt. Apnas- "Ertrag, Habe, Be- 
sitz"; Avest. afnah-vant "reich an Besitz"; the Hittite set 
of words happin- "reich," happinahh- "reich machen," happines- 
"reich werden," happira- "Stadt" (originally "market/trading- 
center"), kappar "Kaufpreis, Handel" (see Tischler s. vocibus 
and Puhvel's [1979:56-57] harsh criticism of Tischler contra 
Hoffner re a derivative of this group); Old Irish some (< *su- 
op-smyo-) "rich," dome (< *dus-op-smyo-) "poor"; Gk. dunvn 
"food, bread-corn," pl. "sacrificial cakes of meal and honey," 
"Ounvia "She of food/corn (American 'wheat')," an epithet of 
Demeter. The root is IE *H3ep- /yep/ "riches, wealth, the 
good things of life, food, prosperity and all that Heaven can 
bless/endow/provide the petitioner/worshipper with." We shall 
have occasion to return to this Hittite set in section XVI. 


The IE noun *meli-t/melnes "honey" is but a substantivi- 
zation of the root seen in the Greek and Latin comparatives, 
"more" and "better."  Formally it belongs to the same hetero- 
clitic class as e.g., Skt. @stht/asthnas (Benveniste 1935:7), 
with one critical and precious divergence: it existed in two 
alternate forms, without and with the vacuous -t deictic (see 
Arbeitman 1976 and 1980c and pp. 957-58 above for our analysis 
of the phenomenon) in the nom./acc. (at first). Gothic mtltb 
and Albanian mjaltë represent thematizations of the noun, the- 
matizations which (contrary to the examples presented in 1980c: 
227) incorporate the deictic (the Goth. and Alb. words both re- 
construct to a thematic neuter *melttom). Hittite has lexi- 
calized the deictic -t (cf. 1980c:229) not only in the noun 
"honey" milit, but has incorporated it into the very root, as 
may be seen from the adj. "sweet" milittu ( ||miu) and the verb 
"be sweet" milites- ( || mtyes-), cited p.970 in the quote from 
Ehelolf. In Gk. we expect to see it in the oblique cases (in- 
spite of its not being "proper" there); but, like Hittite, Gk. 
has incorporated the deictic into the root, as we can observe 
from the derivative *méltt-ja (uéAvoca, /melisa/?; uéÀ)urto 
/melica/?) "She of the Honey," an epithetical substitution for 
"bee" reminiscent of the Russian substitution (usually attri- 
buted to taboo) for the inherited IE "bear" word: MenBenb (from 
IE *medhu [the alternate "honey" word] + *ed-, thus "Honey- 
Eater"). 


The possibility is open for discussion that the IE gläk-t 
glaktös "milk," set up for Gk. and Lat. alone (Pokorny p.400), 
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is of unitary origin with Germanic e.g., Goth. miluks "milk," 
and there are idiosyncratic survivals in the various daughter 
tongues of a proto-noun that began at some hoary stage of IE 
with a gutturalized nasal(or a prenasalized guttural): *"glk-t. 
The root would have been originally an allophonic variant of 
our above-discussed *mel- "good, abundance, etc.," and the in- 
itial phoneme would have been phonetically [ng] (for the type 
of phone in question, cf. Greenberg 1958 and 1965, where he 
discusses Afro-Asiatic remnants of labialized nasals or pre- 
nasalized labials). This root of ours *"(g)el- existed in a 
form with a -k élargtssement (cf. Benveniste 1935:148), which 
came to be used as the "milk" root (in alternate forms, with- 
out and with the vacuous deictic -t). To continue the con- 
struct: IE *"glk-t trifurcated as follows: 


kMalk- 
+ + "gikt y > 
Y Y v 
Germanic mtluks Gk. voAaxt- Lat. P0877. 


The Germanic non-Verschiebung of the final guttural is readily 
understandable in terms of Pokorny's conceptualization of the 
final -k/-g alternation within Greek itself (Pokorny p.400). 
The fact of the Germanic noun's being f. (consonant class; see 
Krause 1968:170) vs. the nt. of Greek and Latin is of one cloth 
with the Germanic noun for "liver" *lißrö and its Armenian cog- 
nate leard having been feminized from what was originally an 
epithet to a neuter noun (Arbeitman 1980c:230). In reference 
to this set of "milk" words, the comments, presumably of Wat- 
kins, in Am. Her. Diet. Appendix s. melg- should be alluded to, 
where the kinship is conceived, but no attempt at any process 
attempted. The solutions to problematic survivals (with the 
peculiarities inherent in such items) has been shown us by 
a great woman of extraordinary brilliance, the polymath to 
whose memory we had the privilege of dedicating our first ar- 
ticle on the vacuous deictic (Arbeitman 1976), (F)@6u püveroa 
nat yéAatoa Luépoev Irene Garbell, who wrote (1958:303): "The 
forming of a language is a continuous process, albeit a slow 
one, and any given stage thereof necessarily reflects, besides 
the overall patterns of the present, several remains of the 
past, as well as indications of possible trends of development 
in the future." The same kind of rational approach to etymo- 
logical reconstruction is expressed by Meillet (1964:28-30): 
"Une innovation phonétique résulte la plupart du temps de la 
coincidence de plusieurs actions distinctes et indépendantes; 
il arrive que les actions soient assez complexes pour être par- 
ticuliéres à un mot. ... Plus on examine les choses de près, 
et plus on voit que presque chaque mot a son histoire propre. 
Il y a eu ainsi des changements phonétiques inconnus et 
qui resteront inconnu, méme dans des langues bien étudiées, 
pour peu que, comme c'est ordinairement le cas, on n'ait pas 
une série continue de documents." Alas, the greater part of 
etymology practiced today is mechanistic and procrustean (those 
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few who do practice the principles of Meillet and Garbell ur 
are notable by their exceptionality in their respect for the 
"personality" and "individuality" of the given lexical "being." 
A refulgent example of this class of linguists in our day is 
Jaan Puhvel, by whose work we have been greatly influenced). 


If the (Watkins-)Arbeitman etymology for IE "milk" be va- 
lid, we then have another confirmatory proportion to add to 
the semantically cognate sets given above: IE "milk" : "good, 
etc." = Hittite mtu, epithet of cream/butter, : miyes-, etc. 


Gk. uaAAGg "flock of wool" (< *malnos ?) : IE v*mel- "good, 
much, abundance" (from which the Gk. and Lat. comparatives, 
cited in 6. above, and also Lat. multus) = IE *wi-nà "wool" 
(Lat. lana, Eng. wool, Gk. FAävos [-s stem]) : IE v*wel- "wish, 
desire, choice, excellent" (e.g., Skt. vptá- "gewählt, er- 
wünscht," vára- "Wunsch, Gegenstand des Wunsches," vara- "vor- 
züglich, besser," varya- "wählbar, vortrefflich, ausgezeich- 
net," vara- "Kostbares, Schatz").  Cognate to the Gk. uaAAÓg 
are several Baltic words for wollen products: Lith. mlas "gro- 
ber, selbstgewebter Wollstoff," Latvian mils "wollenes Gewebe," 
milna "Gewand, Tuch," O.Prussian milan "Gewand" (Fraenkel s.v.) 
Our Skt. items are selected from Pokorny's 2.wel-, where the 
Germ. translations '"wáhl-" are (delightfully) from the IE root 
in question; yet we assume that there is no need to emphasize 
that we do not follow Pokorny's practice in separating the two 
sets of "wool" words as roots distinct from basic verbal roots, 
thus setting them up as isolated speech items without connec- 
tion to any concept. 


Gk. u&Aov (< *mj-Hom?), Attic uñAov, "apple" (or any tree 
fruit, able to be specified by various adjectives of origin of 
the fruit in question) is likely to have been originally but 
an epithet "good, excellent, etc.," which replaced whatever 
was the inherited "apple" word. 


The concepts of what foods were named after, which we have 
been presenting, is not a figment of the modern scientist's 
Drang nach Anordnung; it is not with Prokrustes that we are in 
league; rather it is the Classical author most renowned for 
his common sense and his knowledge of agriculture who is our 
companion. Let us see what Hesiod tells us about foods (Works 
and Days, in a passage where he describes foods, fertility, and 
peace as the benignity of the gods to those who act with jus- 
tice to their fellows: 11. 225-37): 


OL 68 cuas EeCvoucu nat EvörmoLoL Sudotouv 
6Secag nal un tu TapexBatvovor Ó6uxacou, 
totou TEINAE xóAvg, aot 6? AvdeüoLv Ev our: 
etorfvn 6? dvd yfiv 4oupotpógos, ovd¢ tot’? avtots 
ápyoaAÉov nóAeuov TEHUOAUPETOL eopóona Zevs: 
où not? LSv6UunoL uet? àvópácu ALUÔS Ómnnóect 

, 3 H , = 2 » # 
OU’ ATN, AALS 6€ HEUNAOTA EPYA VEHOVTAL. 
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"t # ~ m a 9 „ ki m 
TOOL gépeu pev yata tov BLov oupecu Se Spts 
duon uéÉv te pépet Baddvous, uéoon 628 vedrtooas: 

, € a H ~ d 
ELPOTOHOL 6 OLES uaAAots AATABEBPLIACLV* 
TÉHTOUOLV 68 yuvatues éouxóta TÉHVO yovetouv: 
SéAïououv 6? dyasotou Staytepés: 006’ Ent vnüv 
VÉOOOVTOL, HOPIÔV 68 PÉPEL Tevdwoos Apoupa. 


But such as give judgments that are straight, to strangers 
["the not-us, the resident aliens, the gerim, the guest- 
friend"] and to their own people, and who do not turn astray 
from Righteousness, for these the city is bountiful and its 
folk flowers.  Child-nurturing dPax is up and down the land 
and all-seeing Zeus at no time lets dBellona The Baleful have 
any sway over them. Such straight-judging men are at no time 
attended by dFames nor daté [who deludes men's minds to judge 
perversely]; rather with great abundance they reap the fruits 
of their labour. The Earth yields them munificent sustenance, 
and on the mountains the Oak yields,at its top, acorns; at its 
mid, bees. Their fleecy sheep abound with flocks of wool and 
their wives bring forth offspring fitting to such parents. 

The are copiously endowed with boons continuously. Thus they 
have no need to go abroad [to find sustenance], for the Land, 
who bestows grain, yields their fruit. 


It should not surprise us ág in the stock formula ueugiorg 
Epya "the work which is their concern," the poet ís taking 
polysemic delight in the word's homonymy with both uñrovl 
"sheep" (which alone is attested in Works and Days) and uñrov? 
"apple." The verb we translated as "attend" (dnnbet) was as- 
sociated by Sturtevant (1933) with Hittite hapatis "attendant, 
squire"; on pp.93, 142, 146 he states the words to derive from 
a prefix *ho- + a verbal root, possibly that contained in Gk. 
nnödw (having abandoned his former connection with patzat). 

It Za thus very difficult to understand how Tischler (4.v.) 
can write that Sturtevant in this book connected the Gk. and 
Hittite words as "Wanderwort aus einer westsemitischen Sprache." 
We do see the profsering of a Sem. borrowing by Sapir, as sta- 
ted by Tischer. The implication by Tischler that Kerns & 
Schwartz proposed such a borrowing 45, once again, a distor- 
tion. What they said (1940:189, fn. 26) is that the Indo- 
Hittite and the Semitic words "must go back to a common ances- 
ton" (which is a "Nostratic" implication rather than a Loan 
view approbation). Our rendering of the words of banes and 
boons 4s not an invention on our part (non on Father Dahood's 
part, ch. An. 26 above); these personidications of "wan, peace, 
famine, exc." exist in both Homer and Vergil inter alios. Gk. 
u&Aov ousted the native Latin "apple" word (preserved Kor us 
An the tg£0551 epithet that Vergil applies to a toponym: mali- 
ferae ... moenta Abellae "the town of apple-bearing Abellae." 
So "appropriate" an epithet we do not ascribe to chance; At 
Serves the same function as e.g., the mediaeval gloss, cited 
by Rendsburg Cp.972 abovel). Ernout-Meillet (5.v.) unite that 
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the indigenous Latin word "a ete remplace en Italie par un 
nom mediterraneen, designant sans doute un fruit amelioré, 
Lat, malum” (it jesd not cause any Surprise XÁ we Xnfonm the 
reader that the emphasis 45 ours!). 


(8) The general nexus between prosperity/riches/good things and 
God, and more specifically the proportions presented in 3. 
and 5. above, receives additional support from Hittite (root 
support for 5., semantic support for 3). Laroche (1969:174) 
writes: "L'adjectif hittite astwant- 'pauvre' n'est probable- 
ment, comme on l'a reconnu récemment (G. Jucquois, RHA 74 
C1964] 87 sq., et O. Szemerényi, Kratylos XI [1966] 218,n.44), 
qu'un composé négatif en a- (issu de n-) de stwa-nt-, et signi- 
fie ‘qui est sans dieu' (...). Le vieux-slave exprime la méme 
notion par les mémes moyens [owt "Semantic cognate"3: ubogu, 
nebogu; on connait en grec un emploi isolé de à$eos au sens de 
'abandonné des dieux' (Sophocle, Oedipe Roi 661)." The sur- 
rounding context of words and concepts (blight and plague/di- 
vine malignity) demands our quoting lines 660-67: 


OI. eğ vOv énvotw, ta09? Stay tntiis, Éuot 
tntüv OAedpov À puyñu En tfioóe fic. 


XO. ov TOV Tavtwy Sev Sedv npóyuov 
H H x ” » v , 
AAvLOv* etet avteos AgLAOS O TL TULATOV 
dAoULAV, ppOVNOLV EL tdv6? exw. 
GAAG uou Svoudew y oStvovca 
TOÛXEL duxdv, TA 6? ei xaxotc xaxà 
npoodpeL Tots ndAau TA TODS opüv. 


OE. You had better catch on: by seeking Cout] these matters, for me 
you are seeking destruction or exile from this Land. 


CHO. No, by the Foremost God of all Gods, 
Helios; in the worst possible way: Godforsaken, friendforsaken 
may I be destroyed, if I harbour this thought. 
Yet the Earth withering eats away my spirit, doomed! 
but if these banes shall join the banes from before, these 
in addition to those two! [The two former banes referred Zo 
are blight and pestilence. Jebb {1885:9} comments: "The anger 
oh Heaven 4s shown (1) by a blight (pS$tvovoa) on the fruits 
wee, on flocks and on chikd-binth: (2) by a pestilence (Aouuds) 
which ravages the town." ). 


(9) Puhvel (1980:65-70) has provided an analysis of Anatolian 
"good" words (and their IE cognates) which forms a "semantic 
cognate" set to those cited in 5. above. He deals with: 


HL wasu "well-being, blessing" CL wasu- "good, well-being" 
wasara- "goodness" wassara-hit "favor (of 
wasara-nu- "make agreeable" the gods), " an abstract 
wasa- "be agreeable" (see which we will return to 
below). Pal. wasu "well" below. 


Glossenkeilsprache < wass- (-hi conj.), CH was- (-mi conj.) "be-good." 
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The cognates he cites are Indo-Iranian, an OCS adj. and "some 
Western debris." Of these the Indo-Iranian items are the ones 
of prime import, both for his study and for an observation we 
will offer below; the Slavic adj. has some semantic importance: 


Indo-Iranian 

Skt. vásu- (adj.) "good, excellent," as a (substantivized) adj. 
(m.) "god" [described by Grassmann, s.v., as an epithet used 
of classes of gods, mostly in the pl.: "die Guten"], (f.) vasv7 
"night," (nt.) "wealth, goods" (used in the inherited Indo-Ira- 
nian collocation, Vedic dätä väsu, data väsünäm = Avestan vohu- 
nam datard "giver[ls] of goods," thus conceptually like bhäga- 
"dispenser" [3. above]. The etymology proposed by Puhvel, how- 
ever, is root-wise semantically cognate only with the words we 
gave in 5. above; the similarity to 3. above in this Indo-Ira- 
nian collocation lies in the IE *dötör, not in the etymon of 
vásu). 

The Slavic Adj. and the Western Debris 
OCS veselu "joyous," Old Irish feib dat. sg. (< *weswat) "for 
excellence," and the Germanic name element Wisu- [as e.g., in 
the interpretation of the name of the Wisigothae {Pokorny p. 
1174) as "good/aristocratic/wealthy {vel sim. }-Goths"]. 


Puhvel comes to the conclusion that the IE adj. *wésu- is 
a -u stem derivative to a primary verb *wes-, still extant in 
Anatolian was(s)- "be-good, vel sim." He holds the standard 
etymological derivation of the adj. as being connected with IE 
*(H)wes-! "dwell" (allegedly the etymon of Hittite hues- "live" 
Ccf. the objections voiced by Jonsson {1978:68} to the verbis 
etymologyJ) to be untenable. He is not overly fond either of 
the etymology in Pokorny, who connects the IE adj. to his 2. 
wes- "schmausen, aufgeräumt sein" (apparently accepted by Kam- 
menhuber). He finds the only semantically and phonologically 
suitable verbal root to derive the IE adj. from is IE wes-? 
(Pokorny on p.1173 lists 9.wes- with utmost laconicity: 
"leuchten s. oben S. 86f."; this is his awes-). This root 
is productive in the two possible ablaut states: 


*Que- (< *Aéy-s-) d *wes—- (< *Awé-s-) 
+ Y 
Lith. aüsta "it dawns" Vedic vas- "shine" 


(nouns: Lith. ausra, Skt. usäs, 

Latin auröra [< *ausösä], proto- (Vedic vástu- "Hellwerden, 
Gk. *äusös [Hom. nóc, Doric aFdp Morgen" EGrassmann]). 
{with rhotacism, like the Latin, 

but not conditioned by intervocalicity}1) 


Puhvel concludes: "The sense "be good' Lin the Anatolian 
verb was(S)-] is an outgrowth of ‘be bright, be radiant' and 
thence 'be beneficial, be kind' (cf. OCS veselü 'joyous' with 
Luwian *wassara- 'kind'). ...The diathesis of ... *wésu is in- 
herently active ('radiant'). 
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We have no need for surprise to find that Puhvel's conclu- 
sions are far more sensible and cogent than the "standard" ety- 
mology which prevails, for the native speaker's Sprachgefühl 
that this man has for Indo-European requires no reiteration on 
our part. We do need, however, to marvel at the reign of the 
standard etymology, which is not only one lacking good support, 
but, inspite of its being the canonical one in our day, seems 
to have seized its position of power fairly late in the game; 
for Grassmann (s.v.) in 1872 (!!) stated quite unambiguously: 
"vasu ... [von l. vasl"; Grassmann's 1. Vas is his "aufleuchten, 
hell werden, leuchten," while his 3. vas is his "verwetlen, 
übernachten." He defines his entry for the adj. as "licht, 
herrlich, gut von Göttern und göttlichen Wesen;... gut, fromm 
von Menschen;... gut, hetlsam von Sachen;... m. pl. die Lichten 
Herrltchen, Guten als Bezeichnung der Gôtter überhaupt,... oder 
einer Götterklasse.'"' For the comparative VaSyas he gives in 
its adj. usage "besser gestnnt;... reicher, glücklicher," in 
its nom. usage "höchstes Glück oder Heil," in its adv. usage 
"wohlgesinnt, huldvoll." Inasmuch as the adj. is classed under 
vas "shine" even in Monier-Williams, we must assume that the 
"etymology" was no discovery of Grassmann's, but is rather part 
of the native Indian grammatical root classification tradition. 
In the usages of the word in the Veda (and in later Skt.), the 
connection of the adj. with the noun is so transparent that 
one did not need to be a "modern scientific etymologist" to 
see it any more than one has to be trained to see a connection 
in Eng. between e.g., a verb malign and an adj. malignant. The 
adj., noun, and adv. are all assigned to the root "to shine" 
in Macdonell's Vedte Reader, where his translation of the adv. 
as "for greater welfare" is uncannily similar to Puhvel's ren- 
dering of the frozen Old Irish dat. sg. fetb. 


The two quotes from Hittite (!) texts that Puhvel gives 
(containing the verb was(S)-) are .most instructive for our pur- 
poses: KUB XVII 12 III 13-14 YA-ya-wa LAL mahhan < wassäri 

EN.SISKUR-ya-wa-kan ANA DINGIR-LIM QATAMMA wassaru 
"and even as oil-honey is-good [a merism with a 3sg. verb; 
Puhvel's: "oil (and) honey are" misses the merism], so, too 
shall shall the sacrificer be-good to the deity." 


KUB XXIV 7 I 43 YA DUG.GA n-at wastari 
"good oil; yes, it is good." 


If this looks familiar, it should, for it is almost identical 

to the quote from Ehelolf on p.970 above, where we have an "Und 
wie" parallel of LAL malittu it. NUN mtu in the "protasis" fol- 
lowed by a "so soll auch' parallel of "the intention of Tele- 
pinu being milites- || miyes-" in the "apodosis"; here we have 

an "oil-honey" merism being wass- in the "protasis" followed 

by a wish that the sacrificer likewise be wass-. There the 
"protasis" consisted of two adjectives, the "apodosis" of two 
3sg. imp. statives verbs; here the "protasis' consists of a 3sg. 
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ind. stative (mid.) verb, the "apodosis" of a 3sg. imp. stative 
verb. There the "apodosis" expressed the wish that the deity be 
"sweet and benignant" even as the "honey and cream are so"; 
here the "apodosis" expresses a wish that the other member of 
the deity-worshipper moiety, "the sacrificer," be "pleasing 
(good)" to the deity even as the "oil-honey is so." The con- 
cept of the two entreaties is one and the same, only offering 
variations which are due to the vantage point of the moiety- 
member referred to. The two entreaties have one food item in 
common (word-for-word) and the other food items involved are 
but two representatives of the identical victual class (oil/ 
cream); this becomes all the more obvious when we,transfer Ehe- 
lolf's sumerogram 1.NUN into the current system YA.NUN, whereby 
we see that the "Rahm/Butter/Dickmilch" (Friedrich s.v.) sume- 
rogram is a compound, the first element of which is the "Fett, 
O1" sumerogram. 


Not lacking in these ritual entreaties is an element of 
"sympathetic magic." Cf. the comments of Levy (1948:35) con- 
cerning other times and other places: "What is remarkable in 
the beliefs of comparatively savage races ..., is the spiritu- 
al and truly religious conception of a connection originally 
based upon a need for food, and sufficiently effective to hold 
the group in social and economic cohesion. It is equally sur- 
prising ... that magic, though intrinsically important as a 
means of action, should be only an instrument of mutual crea- 
tion (Magic may be defined as the imposition of non-physical 
power to obtain a specified end. Religion is the maintenance 
of abiding relationship.)." 


Such Hittite rituals display for us,better than any etymo- 
logical speculation could, the maintenance of such '"comparative- 
ly savage" beliefs, together with the absolute necessity of un- 
derstanding food epithets and nomenclature against such a Welt- 
ansehauung backgroud: the relationships, man $ god and man ^ 
food involve two different Hittite lexical items, which we can 
employ a cover translation for "pleasantness-and-mutual-depen- 
dency"; the "man $ man" term par excellence (ara-) can also be 
employed to express the "man Í god" relationship (as we shall 
see in subsection ay below). Many of the food terms we have 
examined imply (at the very least) a food = god equational con- 
ception; it is this very same "man $ man" root, which we said 
can also be employed for the "man $ god" relationship, that 
the equational concept reaches its apogee in (for Western/Chris- 
tian civilization), as we will see before long. (See Postscript.) 


Our two different Hittite lexical items can be displayed, 
as to their areas of overlay/non-overlay, by a diagram: 


miyu wasu 


Be E 


god > man food man > god 
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a. Grammatical Observations on the Luwoid Verb wass(a)- 


Puhvel's HL wasa- is actually attested only in the itera- 
tive stem (there is only one sure occurrence of the verb at 
all): Bulgarmaden 2 à-wa-ta &-mi-i DOMINUS-ni-T wa/t+ra/t-pa- 
La-wa/i-ya-à REX-ti-i » BONUS: ya/i-sä-za-ha "to my lord, Warpa- 
lawas, the king, I was continuously pleasing." The Albert 
thus stands in the same position to his lord, the king, as 
does the sacrificer to his deity in the Glossenkeil passage 
cited by Puhvel. Such information tells us a great deal about 
a lexical item's meaning. No dictionary entries are suitable 
candidates for semantic (let alone etymological) comparison of 
any sort; only context entries. The HL verb is thus identical 
to the Glossenkeil verb in meaning and form except for its 
giving every appearence of being a thematic stem (which serves 
as the base to which the iterative suffix is added); cf. Ar- 
beitman, 1973:102 for the extremes that a procrustean precon- 
ceived notion concerning the non-existence of thematic stems 
in Anatolian has led some colleagues to. For the analysis of 
the HL iterative suffix, particularly in this verb, cf. Haw- 
kins, Morpurgo-Davies, & Neumann, 1973:42-44, The single al- 
leged occurrence of the non-iterative, and thus the only other 
attestation of the verb in HL at all (Laroche, 1960:88) is sim- 
ply not utilizable at all (cf. the comments of Meriggi, 1975: 
320). 


< wassäri (ind.) and wasasüru (imp.) are 3sg. medio-passives 
(functionally statives) of the hi conjugation, while the non- 
Glossenkeil passage cited by Puhvel presents a -mi conj. form: 
wastart (ind.). Inasmuch as the HL (thematic) verbal root 
wasa- is so totally of one sttuattonal and contextual cloth 
with the the Glossenkeil verb (and the non-Glossenkeil [Hit- 
tite?1), it is disheartening to see Laroche (1959:109 and 142) 
enter the "CL" (Glossenkeil) root as wassar- with the conse- 
quence that he is constrained to parse ua8 8-7 as "dissimilé 
de wassarart wees wassararu. It is no less disheartening 
to read Friedrich's (1960:108) dictum: "Der Unterschied zwi- 
schen mt- und hi-Konjugation ist im Mediopassiv so gut wie ohne 
Bedeutung...." When we stop to cursorily examine the paradig- 
mata which he presents immediately below this statement, we see 
at once that almost all the 3sg. medio-passives that have -art 
in the pres. ind., also have -aru in the imperative, and -at in 
the pret; thus in the 3sg., at least, there is a consistent 
pattern (the plurals all show -mi conjugation). We have en- 
deavoured to reproduce the macronizations as each scholar gives 
them. The single (pseudo-)distinction of the HL verb from the 
Glossenkeil (and the Hittite [?]) lies in the fact of the for- 
mer not heing a medio-passive (from a formal perspective); but 
this is practically irrelevant inasmuch as this category had, 
for all intents and purposes, disappeared in HL, leaving only 
a few 3sg. petrifacts (cf. Meriggi, 1966: 63). 
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b. What is the Stem vasara-? 


If Laroche's wassar- is a false root, the question arises 
as to whether we are left with any such Luwoid stem at all. 
The data are the following (cf. Puhvel, 1980:69): HL wasara- 
is a noun (with a -ra- suffix), occurring only in the abl.- 
instr. The Zoct are Bulgarmaden 6b, KarkamiS A 11 a 18 and 
A 11 c 16, which we will give in that order (giving translite- 
ration, normalization Las far as possibleJ, and translation): 


. DEUSCERVUS-ti-sä-ya-ti-i BONUS a/i-sa, tra/i-ti-i &-mi-ha 


Runti-saya-ti wasara-ti amiha 
"By the Runti-c Benevolence (and/also) to/for my 
DOMINUS ... .. IUSTITIA ... .. u-ta-ti-na-ha-à 
tarwanan utatinaha 
lord eO .. justice ... .. I ('established!?)." 


The collocation Runtt-saya-tt wasarati consists of our noun in 
the instr. preceeded by an adj. of appurtenance (formed to -t 
stems with a suffix -isi-; cf. H/M-D/N, 1973:27). The expected 
form would be *Runttsttt (or *Runttstyatt; cf. H/M-D/N, p.28 
with fn. 101). However, the present form can be parsed in no 
other manner, and we must acknowledge an aberrant phonetic con- 
figuration (the author, alas, finds himself in no position to 
give an opinion on the readings of Bulgarmaden, as he has just 
discovered Lto his horror] that plates VII-XII of his Meriggi 
[1967] are lacking; therefore he is forced to rely on transcri- 
bing into the H/M-D/N system the readings from Meriggi and La- 
roche, the latter's order -ya-ti-i [1960:641 yields sense, where- 
as the reading of the former -tt-ya-t [1967:102] cannot yield 
anything). 


za-ha-wa/t DEUS4-tara/t-su-ha-na za-ti-ya-za PORTA-na-za 
zan-ha-wa Atarasuhan zatiyanza hilananza 
"Further, did I cause this Atarasuhas at these gates 


BONUS-sastra/i-ti SOLIM; -sù-nu-wa-ha 

wasara-ti isa-nuwa-ha 

(in-accordance-)with the 'goodness' [due from worshipper to 
deity] to sit." (= "I set the god's statue before the gates [dat. 
pl.] per amore t? devoztone?l," if we may be allowed to use Me- 
riggi's apt rendering of the sense of the instr.[1967:611). 


à-wa za-ü-zi .PORTA.-L1á/£-ni-si-i-2i DOMUS+ALTUS)a+ra/t-sa-ta- 
ni-zi lá-na-ya mi-i-à BONUS-sa-mi-t FEMINA-tZ-4 

a-wa zanzi hilanisinzi har(a)sataninzi Anaya mi 
wasami unati 

"Further, these gated dwellings for Anas, my dear [lit. 'the 
recipient of benignity'] wife, 

BONUS yq-sa,tra/t-tt-t pa-ti-i-à ANNUS -si-i AEDIFICAREHMLI-hJa 
wasara-ti pati usi tamaha 


(in-accordance-)with the 'goodness' Cdue from husband to the 
dear{/beloved} wife], in that year I built." 
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The word preceeding har(a)sataninzt is, once again, that very 
characteristic Luwoid sentence element, an adj. of appurtenance: 
hilan-isi-nzi "of a/provided-with a gate, gated," and, there- 
fore, the combination of the demonstrative, adj., and noun (all 
three in case accord) means "these gated dwellings." As was 
the case in our first locus (last page), the relevant plate is 
missing, and this has created some problems inasmuch as (again) 
the signs that are represented in Laroche (1960:129) and Merig- 
gi (1962:213 and 1967:68) conflict; in the case of this adj. of 
appurtenance, a grammatical question is involved in adopting 
one or the other readings: the stem of the noun "gate" is an a- 
stem hilana- (on this Laroche and Meriggi agree), which should 
form its adj. of appurtenance (so-called "gen. adj.") by a suf- 
fix -aez- (H/M-D/N, p.27ff.), yet Meriggi is so definite on the 
sign here vs. the sign in the noun (in both his books) that, in 
want of the plate, we find it easier to assume that Laroche's 
-na- (= H/M-D/N -na-) is merely an oversight for -nà- (= H/M-D/ 
N -ni-). The discovery of the actual word behind the logogram 
FEMINA-ti-T is the result of a 13 p. study devoted to this word 
by Starke (1980: 74ff.). No Luwiophile can fail to be in Star- 
ke's debt for uncovering the Luwian word (so heart-breakingly 
multitudinous Anatolian words are lost to us by the blasted 
writing practices of both the cuneiform and the hieroglyphic 
scribes). Starke's methodology is worthy of only admiration 
and aemulation; to paraphrase a bit of Hebrew wisdom: "He who 
saves a single word is as though he saved the entire language," 
and, in the case of Luwian, we may add "as though he saved an 
entire language family (IE)," for all basis for future advance 
in a new reconstruction of IE will proceed, in large measure, 
from accelerating knowledge of Luwian, as the editors of KZ 
seem to be recognizing in their allocating, in the last few vols., 
their pages 505 to Luwian and 50% to the rest of IE. We may 
note that in the two words which surround unati, wasa-mi (p.p. 
p. "be object of 'good'") and wasa-ra-ti (instr. "with the 
'goodness'"), we have a type of figura etymologtca with that 
root which has been the object of our study; the fZgura rather 
than being a mere "literary device" or an accident, provides 

us with vital informational data: the same root is used both 
for the "dispenser" of the benignity and for the "recipient" of 
the benignity. Our first (fragmentary) locus used the root for 
divine benignity; the second used it for the benignity of the 
worshipper (to the diety): "piety." In our present passage, 
the same instr. is used again as "piety" (in the Vergilian 
sense of pietas): thus, God > man, man + God, man > (wo)man. 
For the word behind the logogram AEDIFICARE+MI see Hawkins (19 
71:116). Formed to the noun wasara-, there is a denominative: 
wasara-nu (a "causative" with suffix -nu); Karkamis A 6.7: 


wa/i-ta ta-ni-mi REX-t4 mí-ta,-ti-i-zi à-ta PONUSoa/;-sactra/i- 
nu-ha wa-ta tanami hasuwati mitantinzi anta wasaranuha 
"I caused the Untertanen to be 'good' to every König." 
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For the word behind the logogram REX-ti see Starke (1980:77). 
For our normalization of mi-tay,-tT-i-zi and, concomitantly, our 
etymological analysis of the word see subsection ay. The com- 
ments of Meriggi (1967:25) on this passage cannot fail to con- 
tain for us an element of irony, when we look at them now, af- 
ter having discussed the Puhvel(-Grassmann) analysis for Anat. 
wasu-/Vedic vásu-. Meriggi comments: "La mia vecchia interpre- 
tazione del verbo 'illuminait?]', influenzata dall'idea del 
Bossert che waélrtit fosse 'splendidamente'..., non regge più 

da quando si ë sempre meglio chiarito che was(u)- anche in de- 
rivati ë 'bene, favore' o sim." Meriggi renders the passage 

as "e a ogni re i sudditi (?) anche (?) beneficai' and comments 
En la interpretazione [del Laroche] HH I p.89 mz. ‘et j'ai 
fait agréer des serviteurs à tous les rois' mi riesce incom- 
prensibile." Actually Laroche's understanding of the passage is 
mark-hitting; Meriggi's objections e la sua interpretazione ci 
riescono incomprensibili. While it seems that Bossert's idea 
of the meaning of the instr. noun was based on his interpreta- 
tion of the logogram BONUS as "una torcia" (Meriggi, loc. cit.), 
nevertheless, the coincidence with the meaning of the Vedic and 
with the etymology for the Anatolian, proffered by Puhvel, is 
startling. 


c. Adverbial wasu/wasuva and Deadjectival verb wasu-wt 


Morpurgo Davies (1979:591 and 598-99) has given several 
examples which are most illustrative of the semantic range of 
the root was- in HL (in the following we adhere to her trans- 
criptions, though they differ in some details from the system 
we have used, which itself was based on her memorable seminar). 
The first passage displays the nature of the symbiotic recipro- 
city between worshipper and tutelary deity; Bohca, 1-3: 


EGO-mi C|?1 Ku«ra/i-ti-sá ... |wa/i-ta | (DEUS)TONITRUS-Au-t4 
za-ri+i | (BONUS)wa/t-su-wa/t-t |wa/t-mu | TERRA-REL+ra/T-zi 
SUPER+ra/t | "CAPERE'(-)14/£/u-na-' |pt-pa-sa-t 


"T (am) Kurtis ... (ii) Here I-am-good for Tarhunzas, (iii) 
He grants to me to take over the territories." 


wasu-wt is a deadjectival verb and, thus, not the root verb, 

to which we saw the iterative wasa-za-ha (p.983). The other 
two examples display the adverbial use of wasu (sg. and pl.) 

in the idiom wasu/waswwa awt- "come benignly/well-intentioned"; 
Bolkarmaden (our "Bulgarmaden"), 5: 


lua/i-ru-ta |mu-ti-ia-wa/i-ni-zi DEUS-ni-2t |wa/i-su-u|PES-- 
wa/t-t "for him the Mutian gods shall come benignly." 
Ciftlik, rev. 6: 

|wa/t-ta ltu-wa/i-ti-ia á-pa-zi-i-ha DEUS-ni-i-zi|wa/i-su- 
wa/t |'PES'-wa/i-tu-u "May those gods too come benignly for 
Tuwatis." 
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Let us summarize the results we have obtained from this 
lengthy consideration of the Luwian Vwas—, for inspite of its 
having seemed to ramble at times, with digressions that may 
have seemed to be anything but germane to our thesis, quite 
the contrary is the case: even as Rendsburg's analysis of Heb. 
on? (and 270) as "rain," with which we began our analysis of 
Hittite Vmi(y)- on p.972, provided the basis for a new under- 
standing of the seemingly irreconcilable applications of the 
root, so the nuance-refinements that we have been able to de- 
rive from the loci employing Vwas- lay the foundation for our 
understanding how the abstract miu-mar "divine benignity," 
Götze's "Segen" (see pp.970-72 above) comes to be the third 
polinym for Qiryat-Arba/Hebron (see pp.966-67 above). 

We can now feed additional input to refine the data-diagram 
on p.982. In Puhvel's loct we saw was- as (à) an inhaerent 
attribute of food and (B) an aspired-towards ('optative") at- 
tribute of the sacrificer(-worshipper), (stative verbs). In 
the locus on p.983 we saw the root as an attribute of the "pet- 
ty ruler" to the king, apparently his overlord, (wasa-za-ha "I- 
was-continually-'good'"). In the four HL loc? on pp.984-85 we 
saw the root as an attribute of (a) the deity, (8) the worship- 
er-ruler, (Y) the husband (wasara-ti "by/with-'goodness'"), and 
(6) the Untertanen to their respective kings (overlords), 
(wasara-nu-ha "I-caused-to-be-'good'"). In the three loct cited 
in Morpurgo Davies' article (where her concern is with verbal 
désinences) we see the root as (a) a conditional attribute of 
the worshiper-ruler (wasu-wi "Linasmuch as] I-am-'good' + 
Ctherefore]l ....") and (8) an aspired-towards attribute of the 
gods (wasu/wasuwa aw-t "may they come 'good' Cadv.1 !"). The 
10 Zoez (Morpurgo Davies’ last two are of one class) line up as 
follows: 


1. food theic xar'éEoynv 
2. sacrificer > deity obsecratorial 

3. "petty ruler" > overlord "feudal" 

4. deity (> worshiper) theic 

5. worshiper-ruler > deity obsecratorial 

6. husband > wife marital 

7. Untertanen > Könige "feudal" 

8. worshiper-ruler + deity obsecratorial 

9. deities + worshiper-ruler theic 


These 9 are further subdivisible into 4 main classifications: 
A. theic: 4. and 9. (and 1.) higher > lower 

B. marital: 6. higher > lower 

C. "feudal": 3. and 7. lower + higher 

D. obsecratorial: 2.,5.,and 8. lower + higher 


C. and D. share not merely conceptual communality, but the HL 
words for Untertanen and for the worshiper-ruler ("priest-king") 
are coradical (etymologically) and confréres (semantically); the 
details will be given in subsection ay. 
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A. and B. are "higher > lower" in the strict hierarchical terms 
of A.N.E. relationships; yet "theic benignity" is a two-way 
street: the deity "is-good" to the worshiper (wasara-tt "by- 
'goodness'" and wasu/wasuwa aw-t Lon this Luwian verb, formed 
with the same prefix as Slavic ubog% {pp.973 and 979], see Ar- 
beitman 1974:72] "come 'good'") and the worshiper "is-good" to 
the deity (wassäru "let him be-'good'," wasara-ti "by-'good- 
ness'," and wasu-wi "I-am-'good'"). Thus, we see a "(treaty-) 
relationship" between the two members of the moiety, deity and 
worshiper, located at some mid point along the suzerainty-to- 
benignity continuum. The entities involved are something be- 
tween Untertan $ Ober(lehns)herr and par $ par. In Morpurgo 
Davies' first locus, our (8), the mutual exchange/quid pro quo 
presupposition of the relationship between the "treaty-part- 
ners" is made explicit: Tarhuntt ... wasu-wt "I-am-'good' to 
Tarhund" : mu ... ptpasat "he Cin turn] gives to me ..." (on 
this Luwian iterative of Anatolian VpZya- see Arbeitman, 1976b: 
79). In the marital relationship, our (6), we also detect some 
thing closer to benignity (and real love) than to despotism, 
whatever the technical "rules" governing the contract were: 

he builds wasara-tt for his wasa-mis "in-accordance-with 'good- 
ness' for [his wife,J the object of/recipient of his 'good- 
ness'" (it is not at all easy to find a felicitous translation 
for a "passive participle" to a stative verb; in this p.p.p. 

we have the root verb, to which we saw the iterative on p.983 
Ccf. also p. 9861). The element of "loving-mutual dependancy" 
is present in the relationship between a minor ruler or vassal 
and his overlord too, both conceptually and in the lexical 
items used; all this will be elaborated in our discussion from 
subsection ay through the close of section IX (subsection c). 
We will (as promised on p.979) return to the CL abstract wassa- 
ra-hit at the conclusion of IXa, a point at which it will serve 
us in good stead. 


aga. Hittite mäi- and Latin mitts 


The meanings of Hittite mäi- "wachsen, gedeihen, reifen" are not 
unknown to Latin mZ-tis (discussed on p.959 above) and its derivatives: 
Vergil speaks of mitta poma and mitia uva "apples/grapes ripened-to- 
sweetness," and D. Magnus Ausonius (ob. 390 C.E.) wrote in his Idyllta 
8: mitiget auctumus, quod maturaverit aestas "let autumn bring-to-the 
peak-of-ripeness [total sweetness and mellowness] that which summer 
shall have ripened." Lat. mitis is "mellow, ripe," but also "mild, soft, 
gentle, tame": offirmatod animo mitescit metus "anxiety yields once the 
mind is become steadfast'" (M. Pacuvius, ob. 132 B.C.E.); Cicero speaks 
of a mitis et misericors animus "a kind and merciful spirit." A quote 
from Horace combines the "yielding/mild" concept with the agricultural 
connotations of the word: Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem 
circa mite solum Tiburis et moenia Catili. Stocis omnia nam dura deus 
proposuit neque mordaces aliter diffugiunt sollicitudines "Sow no tree, 
along the pliant land of Tivoli, Catilus' foundation, ahead of the sacred 
vine; for to the abstainers God had dispensed all troubles, and gnawing 
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cares take their leave by no other means" (Carmen 1.xviii.1-4). Laroche 
(1969:174) explains a Hittite word for "small" as a negative derivative, 
formed with alpha privative (it existed in Hittite too!), of the "ripe" 
root: "a(m)miyant- 'petit' s'explique aussi comme le négatif en an- (n-) 
de mtyant- 'qui croit, pousse, se développe'." (cf. the quote from the 
same article on p.979 above). The Hittite verbs mty-es- and mät- are , 
irrefragably specialized derivatives of the same IE root, *mei-HOVOYEVE 
(for the mutual translatability of Latin miti- words by Gk. npat- words, 
and the etymological significance of such data see p.965 above). 


We are now in a position to offer a translation of Ehelolf's two 
passages (pp.970-71 above) that makes suitable sense of the varied ap- 
plications of the root miy-, that was so great a source of bemusement 
to our predecessors: 


(1) "And as honey is sweet | as cream is benign, 
so may Telipinus' spirit be sweet || so may it be benign." 


(2) "He speaks to dsOL: "eat warm, restorative (?), dptov 
Let thy spirit be <pleased/propitiated/good/dpuotos> Clit. «be- 
nign>], Drink wine too!!'." 


Our intention in employing the Gk. words as our translation medium is 
self-explanatory in terms of our argumentation on p.972 ff. We would 
like to consummate this long and pregnant section with the addition of 
a few items to the Beatles’ refrain: 


"All you need is love, and rain and bread and butter 
and salt and wine." 


The defense rests. 
ay. The Anatolian Concept of the Ruler as "Friend of God" 


Two Loet provide a sure footing from which to approach both the 
concept and the etymological ramifications of the concept. The first 
is the opening line of Karatepe, the second is LIa. The inscription 
opens with the "author" stating for all and sundry just who he is; he 
chooses for this self-presentation that "role" which is of paramount 
significance to his sense of self and his position in the rerum natura 
publicarum: amu.wa.mi Azatiwatas, Tiwatamis zitis|| Tarhuntas 
mitas "I am Aza-tiwatas, devoté of Tiwaz||x of Tarhunz" (cf. Arbeitman 
1981b for details, where we concentrated on the left side of the paral- 
lelistic titulary). The word mitas is usually rendered "servant" (see 
further Arbeitman & Ayala, this vol., p.26). This rendering is primari- 
ly founded on the basic meaning of the word employed in the Targum Phoe- 
nicus: 72». We have emphasized in 1981b that the Targum Phoenicus should 
be employed magna cum cautione for determining denotation, not to speak 
of connotation, of the HL version of the text.  Inasmuch as the phrase 
stands in parallelism to the left-sided expression, we must start from 
the premise that mitasis just that: a parallel synonym, another word 
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for "devoté Cof the godl." Beyond this, sound philological principles 
do not permit us to leap, only to tread cautiously. We must first un- 
derstand the titulary from its own context, and in this case of applying 
combinatory analysis we are lucky, for both the parallelism of the titu- 
lary itself, and the personal name of the bearer of this parallelistic 
titulary provide a rare richness of keys for us. Only secondarily can 
we employ Anatolian and IE etymological cognates and A.N.E. conceptual 
cognates, accepting their validity only when and if they confirm what 
the combinatory analysis grants us in its largesse. 

Let us regress to the personal theophoric onoma of this Karatepean 
ruler, for name and titulary both served in those times to express a po- 
sition vis à vis the deity "borne" in the onoma. The first element of 
the name means "endowed with favor" (Puhvel 1980:69-70). The IE root is 
*ans-/*ns- (Puhvel, loc. cit., based on Jucquois). The Hittite cognate 
Vass- (with numerous derivatives, all exceedingly germane to our topic, 
but which we forbid ourselves to discuss Lexcept where they will be ne- 
cessary for morphological parallels]) shows a phonetic development dif- 
ferent from that of the HL. The course taken.by the two languages may 
be conceived as follows: */psa-/ » Hitt. /asa-/ vel sim., but Pre-Luwian 
*aza-, with the nasal conditioning the <z> in the attested form (we see 
such action of the nasal Land the liquid] in the deictic appendage to 
nt. nom./acc. sgs. in HL and CL: -za only in post-nasal or post-liquid 
position, -sa otherwise; cf. Arbeitman, 1976:146). The attested form 
<aza-> we dare not attempt to phonemicize, the phonological nature of 
the grapheme(s) for <z> still being a hotly contested point. 

Thus, the ruler's theophoric "given name" (what we often refer to 
in English as one's "Christian name"[!]) attests to his being the ob- 
ject/recipient of Tiwaz' "favour." The left side of the parallelistic 
titulary, Tiwatamis zitis, repeats this attestation of his god-given 
fittedness for his rule and role: Det gratia rex. Conceptually, the 
right side of the parallelistic titulary,Tarhuntas mitas,offers the 
same kind of attestation: "object/recipient of Tarhunts' 'favour'." Can 
there be room for any reasonable degree of doubt as to what this word 
is functionally, semantically, and even --at this point-- etymologically? 
Mitas is no "servant" in cur sense of the word; it is but a continuant 
or IE *mei-tos "endowed with benignaty," which comes to be the word for 
"devoté," and esp. for "the special 'agent' of the deity." 

Aza-tiwatas and Tarhuntas mi-tas express exactly what the Abraha- 
mic titulary "ĝos Beot, 32nN, ?anN" expresses: it is the role of the 
leader, who in representing his people to God, and conversely, God to 
his people, occupies a special position in the rerum natura of the re- 
lationship between the divinity and the folk-flock. 

It is pointless to argue whether Azatiwatas means "Loving (act.) 
Tiwaz" or "Beloved (pass.) of/by Tiwaz." Likewise to attempt to ana- 
lyze Ama-deus, BedoLAos, or Gottlieb (these three different language 
forms of the same name were each in turn registered on various official 
documents by Mozart's father as the child Wolfgang's middle name) in 
these terms is a sad example of forcing our conceptual and linguistic 
"set" on a preserved Indo-European archaism: the respective "love" roots 
in HL, Lat., Gk., and German (and also in Slavic Bogomtl [to be discussed 
shortlyl) are just that: bare root [-diathesis], [-tense), [-person], 
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and such IE "compounds" preserve a vestige of what was, in all likli- 
hood, a more common type of morphosyntactic patterning in the very ear- 
liest periods that the comparative method can reconstruct; but the pat- 
tern is reconstructable as having been prominent. 

From "devotéL/priest-kingl" (< "endowed with favour/benignity Lof/ 
by the god]"), the root, let us say (for want of a more precise term), 
"pejorates" into "Untertan C/servant]." The locus that we rendered (p. 
985 above) as "I caused the Untertanen (mit-ant-inzi) to be 'good' 
..." contains a participle to a denominative verb, built on this mi-ta- 
stem. Such participles ("act." in IE proper, "pass." in Hitt.) are in 
origin (and preserved as so in various lexical items) [-diathesis] or 
[tactivel, Ctpassive]. The root mty- is still productive and prospering 
in its primary meaning in HL; Karatepe LIa: piyantu-ha-wa-tu Tarhu- 
nzas ... zasi-ha harnasasi masaninzi Azatiwataya .LONGUS.- 
ataya haliya miy-ant-inzi-ha usinzi "May Tarhunz and the gods of 
this citadel grant to Azatiwatas long days and benign (= 'prosperous') 
years." Again the Targum Phoenicus betrays the HL in failing to render 
its nuances. The Targum reads: TINTRD T NIP jbN b») w7I7INIID byp3 ?nnb 
JV 277 Dp? 77N "So that Baal KNTRYS and all the gods of this city may 
grant to Azatiwatas length of days and multitude of years." Maybe, we 
need be kind and say that there is no "real" difference in "meaning" 
but, for translation, precisely this is the pitfall: the "view" of the 
two folks,as expressed in the only medium humans have to concretize 
their gut feelings about the meaning of all such metaphysical matters 
as, in our case, what constitues a life well-lived, diverges: the cli- 
mactic build up of 'good things (in life)' was expressed in the HL by 
"long days," followed by "years which are prosperous for the ruler," 
with all this root mty- denoted and connoted for the Anatolians (benig- 
nity with the 'goods' of life abounding for the priest-ruler and, hence, 
for his flock). This Weltanschauung was reduced to a banal parallelism 
in the Ph.: 'length-of-days" || "multitude of years"; the Luwian rather 
than being a banal waste of verbiage, was more of a hendiadys: "a long 
reign, filled with benignity (from the god to the ruler and the folk, 
and from the ruler to his subjects)." The Luwoid noun /harnas/ "cita- 
del" is present, preceded by the Luwian adj. kallt "holy,pure," and 
followed the that most typical of all Luwianisms, the adj. of appurte- 
nance suffix -assi-, in the name of the Carian city of Herodotus' birth: 
Halikarnassos E E sa. with the last element interpreted in 
Gk. as the nom. them. ending). The form 728 will be discussed (contra 
Marcus & Gelb [1949:1192) in Arbeitman Forthcoming b. 

There's a Hittite ritual text (ed. Schwartz, 1947), which while it 
does not too readily yield its overall sense to us, yet provides some 
basis for a consideration that a deity can be in the relationship of 
ara- to the king; KUB 29.1.11-13: LÜ. „MES-as-mi-is Lli-]e ki-is- "UO gargs 
t-na-as-mt-ts li-e ki-is-ta, Lo ol-as-mi-is a-ra-a-a8-mi-e-es ; 34-35: 
nu GISpac-an a-ra-am-ma-an hal-zi-ih- hu-Cun], Ü-UL-va LUGAL-wa-a3 a-ra- 
aë-mi-18 zi-ik. Schwartz renders the first locus: "my man become not, 


my kinsman become not, my ..., my comrade," while Götze renders it: 
"Thou must not become my rival, thou must not become my in-law. Remain 
my [equal] (and) my friend!" The second locus is rendered by Schwartz: 


"and I have recited the "Throne arammas.' No friend of mine, of the 
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king, art thou," by Gôtze: "I hailed the Throne, my friend (and said): 
‘Art thou not a friend of me, the king?'." (Götze in ANET, p.357). On 
1.34 Schwartz comments: "The halmaswittan aramman recited by the king 
must be the first two words of a hymn or prayer connected with the coro- 
nation ceremonies." What is important is that whether we take this col- 
location to be the opening words (and hence the title) of a hymn to the 
Throne deity pace Schwartz or as the theonym followed by "my friend" 

in apposition, the collocation remains only one thing: the accusative 

of the theonym (halmaswitt-an) followed by the accusative of a word ex- 
pressing the deity's relation to the monarch (arantman) and that it is 
only a few words after this that we see the nominative (araá4miá), where 
we have a very explicit statement of just exactly to whom this deity is 
"supposed" to be a friend: LUGAL-wa-as a-ra-aë-mi-18 (hasuwas aras- 
mis) "a friend of me, the king (!)'"; in the Schwartz interpretation, we 
have a bitterly ironic declamation: "here I am reciting a religious 
statement of HOW THINGS WORK IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE RULES OF THE GAME, 
but it's not going right, (it's natta ara [see p.908 above] ‘we Hittites 
[men and gods] just don't behave like that'); you're SUPPOSED to be the 
king's friend, but you ain't!" One final observation: it's hard to un- 
derstand where Götze (in the first locus) is able to squeeze a meaning 
"rival" from either the lexical item (antuhsas) or from the immediate 
parallel word (kaenas). The latter certainly means "kinsman," while 
the former, lit. "man" (for the use of LÜ.MES for a sg. see the remarks 
of Friedrich [1971:110-11]), is likely being used as "one's man, a per- 
son one expects personal loyalty from." 


The Slavic name Bogomil "8eógvAosg, Friend-of-God" was the given 
name of the heresiarch xat’e&oxrv in the eyes of the Orthodox Bulgarian 
priest Cosmas, who wrote (Runciman, 1961:67) in his account of the here- 
Sy (c.990 C.E.): "In the days of the Orthodox [Bulgarian] Tsar Peter 
there lived in the land of Bulgaria a priest called Borymunt who in re- 
ality was bry He mMunb, who was the first to sow heresy in the land of 
Bulgaria." Runciman comments: "Cosmas uses the form Bogumtl [rather 
than the 'expected' Bogomil] to make the pun more effective." He im- 
plies that, by employing the form borymunt, the Orthodox priest intended 
the reader to understand Bog-umtl "undear-to-God, non-Friend-of-God," 
whereby the "titulary" with which the Orthodox priest dubbed the heresi- 
arch (bfy He wun "not-dear-to-God," with a dat. of bore) would serve to 
repeat Cosmas' maliciously distorted interpretation of the given name of 
the heresiarch (a negative reflection of the way that the left side of 
Azatiwatas' parallelistic titulary repeats the "attestation" made in his 
given name [see p.990 abovel); this the Orthodox priest accomplishes by 
playing with the two privative prefixes that Slavic is graced with: u- 
and ne-, e.g., in the words ubogü and nebogu (see pp.973 and 979 above). 

It is almost axiomatic that the possibility to utilize a somewhat 
distorted form for the purpose of making a point assumes the potentiali- 
ty of such a morphosyntactic structure in the grammar of the language, 
if not the actual lexical item, and in our present case the linguistic 
availibility of such a form as that used by Cosmas is readily demons- 
trable: the actual name of the heresiarch is a standard IE "real" com- 
pound (with first element of the -O stem class), while Bogu-mil is a 
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"flectional compound," with its first element in the dat. case as Gk. 
Ee hos "dear-to-Zeus" (epithet of Akhilleus in Iliad A 74) or 6u(F)et- 
netris "rained(-upon)-by-Zeus" (epithet of bountiful streams). The 
"real" type of compound can be illustrated without looking very far: 
the Gk. "Vorlage" of Boromyns, 8eóguAoc. 

It is a sad fact of a linguistic paper that one must honour the 

Eleventh Commandment: "Thou shalt not get personally involved with thy 
subjects; they are but a data-bank." Here we feel particular pain inas- 
much as this sect, which was responsible for vegetarian distortions in 
the Slavonic text of Josephus, anti-alcohol revisions in a version of 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, gnostic insertions in the Slavonic Book of 
Enoch, and a retelling of the Pentateuch ("The Palea, the great popular 
Old Testament of medieval Russia" CRunciman, p.851), which de-Judaized 
and gnosticized the Heb. Scriptures (not without overt anti-Semitism, 
a little known fact of history, not irrelevant to understanding the 
events in the Russian ruled Empire today), and which was (in all like- 
lihood) the transmitters of Armenian dualism to the Albigensians, is of 
mighty significance for Western civilization as a whole. The French 
barons, who in collaboration with the Holy Apostolic Catholic Church, 
so viciously genocided the Albigensian citizens of Provence, ended up 
employing the folk name of the Bulgarian Bogomils as an ethnic slur, 
which survives today in English bugger (n.) (from Old French bougre < 
bulgar) un, " (w.) "antfutuo , " and (abstract) buggery "antfutu- 
CLO. 

It is only fitting that we give IXa a suitable conclusion: Puhvel 


(1980:69) cites a Hittite Zocus together with a CL locus, which forms, 
as it were, a targum to the Hittite passage. By means of (1) internal 
parallelism in each Zocus and (2) the semantic range data to be gleaned 
from the Targum Luvianus, Puhvel's passage can only serve to refine our 
conceptual understanding of just what the meaning of miumar (which has 
been the subject of this 35 page section, whose length was due to the 
irrecusable necessity to provide [minimally] all the details we did) is. 
Hitt. (KUB XXXIII 62 II 10): 


DINGIR.MES-a8 ašštunit | DINGIR .MES—nas miumnit 

siyunas asiyunit |! siyunas miyumnit 

"By-the-favour of the gods | by-the-kindness of the gods." 
CL (KUB XXXV 45 II 10): 

DINGIR .MES-assazatt wassarahitati || huitummanakitati 

massan-ass-äzati wasara-hit-ati||hwitu- mana- hit- -ati 

"By theic kindness (and) sustenance. 


Of the four quasi-synonyms, the Hitt. left item is an instr. of the ab- 
stract asstya-war (an -r/-n stem), from the root *ns- (as in Aza-tiwa- 
tas). Parallel to this is the instr. of our abstract miu-mar (also an 
-r/-n stem). The CL left item is the instr. of the abstract in -hit, 
from the stem we saw in the HL abstract wasara. Parallel to this is the 
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instr. of another abstract in bit, from the stem Ahuitummana-, which 
itself is in origin an Anatolian abstract in -mar/-man. This abstract 
is attested in Palaic (Carruba, 1970:56) hut tumar-sa (with the vacuous 
deictic, proper to the nom./acc. of -r/-n stems LArbeitman, 1980c:2281) 
and possibly in Glossenkeilsprache (without the deictic; see Neu, 1974: 
94, fn.195). Both HL wasara and the CL stem hurtummana- represent in- 
tra-Anatolian thematicizations of old -r/-m stems (the evidence cannot 
be presented here), and in CL both are redetermined with a neo-abstract 
suffix -hit. The Palaic(/Glossenkeilsprache) /Luwian hut tu-mar/hut tu- 
mana- literally "sustenance" (etymologically "life,living"), represent 
abstract formations to an adj. *huttu- "alive." 

Puhvel (1980:66) is emphatic on the fact that Hitt. a$$u- "good, 
dear, favoured, agreeable," Luw. waëu- (and Hitt. huisu- "live') are 
all -u stem adjs. to primary verbs. The same holds true for mi(y)u-, 
to an Anatolian primary verb mi(y)-, and for Gk. toas (cf. the cog- 
nates on pp.964-65 above); our adj. *huttu- : Luw. ķutt- "to live" = 
Hitt. hui$u- "live" : hues- "to live." The semantic proximity of the 
five adjs. in question (and our postulated adj. *hurtu-) is almost too 
good to be true. 

The name of Asia is derived from a local district in Western Ana- 
tolia (the process of the "outsiders" generalizing the local name is of 
one sort with that described in fn.19 above): Assu-wa (with the same 
typonymic suffix as in the two polinyms cited at the beginning of sec- 
tion X); the name of the district meant "The Land of Abundance ('Good')" 


The parallelistic terms of the Hittite passage given by Puhvel, 
and the offerings of the Targum Luvianus speak well enough for them- 
selves that we have no need to "interpret" the nuances they give us con- 
cerning miumar. One fact, one single fact, one of monumental 
significance, emerges from the whole picture: miumar means 
"benignity (from the one member of the moiety [God > man, as 
we have it attested in this specialized Hitt. employment] to 
the other). " 


The debt that this article owes to the work of Jaan Puhvel is ap- 
parent on just about every page. For his scientific contribution 
all fellow-scholars can be grateful; this one is particularly so 
for his having responded to a request for a single offprint (seve- 
ral years ago) with a gift of 12, all of which (and subsequent ar- 
rivals) have not ceased to influence our thinking. The work on 
miu- would not have been possible if not for the great kindness 
("benignity" dare we say?) of Gary Beckman, who provided us with 
copies of the Gôtze and Ehelolf articles. Since this is not the 
first time Prof. Beckman has responded to our needs with generosi- 
ty, we are pleased to be able to express our gratitude. The life- 
long colleague of Prof. Kerns 2'T, Ben Schwartz, went beyond the 
call of duty in sending us his only remaining offprint of his 1947 
article which we used in our section on aras. 
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b. JJa AND 4154n: 50 YEARS AFTER BORÉE 


It is now 50 years since the appearance of Borée's magistral foot- 
note (1930:59, item #21 with fn. 6): "qnan yeBpwv ..., el-Haltl (Jud. ), 
hb» B. 71529; ^an verbunden sein. (C11 In haltl Freund ist wohl eine 
Übersetzung zu 3h aus 1172N zu sehen; [2] auf Grund dieser Bedeutung 
wurde dann später dieser Ort zu Abraham in Beziehung gesetzt.)" The 
bracketed numbering within the footnote is ours. The words of this man 
of vision/wisdom have gone largely unheeded, not unusual for an insight 
which is sadly our of joint with its time. Typical of the negative re- 
sponse of conservative scholarship is the comment of Maisler ([Mazar] 
1949:310, fn. 1) "Borée, Die Ortsnamen Palästinas, p. 58 5b>5-n-5xv ‚2270 

DD 729109 IT 179120  ,U0022N bw 121?U?N5 "wp 752,72N nbnn 012202 NON 12?N 


(Borée ... is of the opinion that El-Khalil is but a translation ",7107 
of the word 'ha@bér', with no connection to the personage of Abraham. 
This opinion is devoid of all foundation).  Borée's 27 word footnote 


tells us well that adjectives like "magistral" and "monumental" are not 
allocatable on the basis of voluminosity of verbiage, rather only on 

the basis of the conceptual significance that the words hold for the ad- 
vancement of science (a "reader specializing in Hittite" once commented 
on our 1981b: "The author has a gift for overstatement. No matter how 
important the work of Hawkins, Mopurgo-Davies and Neumann might be, I 
don't believe that the adjective 'monumental' is appropriate for a 55- 
page pamphlet." It seems that this anonymous critic believed in weigh- 
ing scientific contributions on a scale, which then determined their 
"importance"; one is really hard pressed to believe one's eyes when the 
book that has revolutionized the study of HL, and thus contributed so 
greatly to laying the foundation for any future new model of IE, is re- 
ferred to as a "pamphlet"!).  Borée's words laid a royal carpet for all 
future investigators of cities with alternate onomata to walk on; so 

few words, yet so full of food for hungry lovers-of-Torah! On [1J Bo- 
rée was no less than 100% right; on [2] the sagacious man was wrong, but 
there are extenuating circumstances, which we believe must be what boxed 
him into his [2] conclusion: while JJ» is the Arabic word employed in 
the Quran for the relationship of Abraham Í God, 22n is most emphatical- 
Ly not the Hebrew word employed in Isaiah and II Chron (nor is the over- 
lay word with ?ın, the word we saw in the examples on p.913 as the "echt- 
hebräisch word" for the "the one ... the other" expression, 27; we put 
quotes around this discription, for many words considered as Aramaicisms 
in the Hebrew Bible are good, though less wide-spread, Hebrew words). 
The Biblical passages that describe the relationship employ a different 
word, one of a totally divergent semantic and conceptual significance: 
Hebrew 27X in Is and II Chron and Aramaic 07n7 in the Targum (Syriac 
rhym in James). The Slavic versions considered offer a paltry represen- 
tation of apyr (their "the one ... the other" word) in their description 
of the relationship (6 usages out of 21 considered on p.915). Thus, 
Borée's conclusion that while Jab serves well to translate the polinym 
(which, at least, the Arabs believed to be based on ?2n), the site was 
only later associated with Abraham.  Maisler was right to condemn this 
view of the non-connection of Hebron with Abraham. Where Maisler was at 
fault was in his failure to comment at all on that part of Borée's ob- 
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servation that was of trailblazing monumentality. We started section 

IV with the premise that 7772nN is a polinym with the meaning "Place of 
the Friend (25an)." We saw both Islamic and Jewish traditions connect 
the alternate Hebrew and Arabic names (7772n and JJI) with Abraham, 

"a Friend fitting for God" (p.902). In section Vb we subjected this 
thesis to microscopic scrutiny, exerting the maximally permittable quan- 
tity of stress that a doctor can on the patient, the aetiology of whose 
symptoms he is trying his '"damndest'" to get some clues to. This probing 
was required of us, for our patient showed an unusual case history. No 
one was willing to believe his story (for good reasons); yet what he re- 
ported had enough of a ring of truth to it to make us feel it worthwhile 
to take on his defense. Well, here we have arrived, facing a quandary: 
are we left with the single option of accepting Borée's view of the mu- 
tual translatability of the N.W.Sem. and Arabic polinyms and concomitan- 
tly denying the Abrahamic connection, not merely with 7772n and JMI, 
but indeed with the two further alternate onomata of this polis (for 

we have proposed that, although the meaning of Qiryat Arba is not '4," 
the polis in question does have a fourness about it, in that it is en- 
dowed with four names, and these four are one)? It is this last circum- 
stance (which neither Borée nor his critics were able to be aware of) 
that enables us to disentangle ourselves from the bind that Borée was 
locked into. We will vindicate our polis and Abraham's connection with 
it in subsection cB; but first some terminological problems have to be 
solved, which we will attempt to do in as concise a format as possible. 


C. THE TWO ABRAHAMIC COVENANTS 
a. Anatolian and N.W. Semitic Covenant Terminology 


The key that provided us the road to understanding the conceptual 
significance of the abstract miumar was Rendsburg's analysis of rm as 
both "(God's) Benignity" and "rain" (p. 972 above); Rendsburg's own ana- 
lysis was influenced by Dahood's discovery that töb is also "rain" as 
well as a common adj. "good." Now, at our concluding, we return to : 
these two items, for they are the exemplars „at’e£oxriv that enable us 
to penetrate the bases of A.N.E. covenant concepts. It has long been 
standard doctrine that the "form" that the covenant/pact which the Peo- 
ple of Israel cuts with its Deity takes, is "patterned/modelled on" Hit- 
tite "suzerainty treaties." We cannot deal here with the work concern- 
ing this problem by Mendenhall, Hillers, Moran, and McCarthy. We have 
worked from the converse premise: the Hittites themselves had (illustr- 
able by the roots miy- and was-) the form and concept of the benignity 
(-treaty/pact) existing God $ man. We documented that in vwas- the con- 
cept was extended to man $ man "treaty-relationships"; töb and rhm re- 
main the best witnesses for the process in N.W. Semitic biblical lingut- 
stic and conceptual understanding of the connection between God's benig- 
nity and the two kinds of treaties: tob indeed means "rain," thus a ma- 
nifestation of benignity God + man. But the fem. of the adj. (n21v) is 
not a mere manifestation of benignity (as in the examples given in (1)- 
(9) of IXa8N); rather, it is employed (in abstract use) as an unequivo- 
cal synonym for n773 "covenant." II Sam 7:28 presents the prayer of 
King David (the example and particularly the translation of N127v are 
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those of Hillers [1969:109 and 113], not ours!): 
For Thou, YHWH of Hosts, the God of nn?543 DRB? ?nbN mna» nin? ANK-7D 
Israel, didst unplug Thy servant's s... 120-DJ2N N72 WND 3123» TTN-NN 
ear in saying: "I shall build for 372271 D”n5bNNn NIN-NNN nn? ?27N ANYI 
thee a dynasty"... Now Lord YHWH, DRFn na21Un-nN 372»-5bN 71777 MON 1777 
Thou art the God and Thy words are 
continually truth; Thou didst speak to Thy servant this pact of friend- 
ship. 

Hillers adds (p.113) the observation: "Etymologically related words 
[to töbäh]l are often used outside the Bible for "friendly relations es- 
tablished by treaty,' and there are several passages in the Old Testa- 
ment where the Hebrew word may now be recognized as having the same 
sense." Besides this abstract noun for "covenant," demonstrated by Hil- 
lers, there is an as yet unrecognized Heb. verb that, amongst other mean- 
ings, has that of "be/remain in covenant relation with." Amongst the 
passages Rendsburg cites is Hosea 1:6 77) 970D7N ND 72 ANNI Nb nov RNID 
Inoffering "Call her name'Lo-ruhama'!, for I will not PR39972 NII-NN ONIN 
continue to have pity on/cause rain upon the house of Israel," Rends- 
burg limits himself to a dimeric polysemy; the body of internal evidence 
that he adduces for the "rain (fertility)" is not to be made light of. 
But he has missed something: the semantic parallelism between the N? 
nnn? of this verse and the ?»» N5 of 1:9 "Call his name 'Lo-Ammi,' for 
you are not my people (?n» N? UnN) and I am not 'HYH unto you" (employ- 
ing a variant of the tetragrammaton Ln?nN "I-am"J) demands a different 
kind of dimeric polysemy: "I will not continue to be the 'covenant-part- 
ner of/cause rain upon the house of Israel." The paralellism (across 
the verses) of "be covenant-partner" | "be my People/be 'I-am' to you" 
is vital for a full realization of the dynamics of punishment. The same 
dynamics are at play in the retraction verses, 2:1 and 3:5, wherein the 
rejected become God's People again and obey the stipulations of his 
pact/covenant: "Instead of it being said to them 'You are not my People' 
it shall be said to them '[You are] the Sons-of-the-Living-God'," and 
"They will seek YHWH, their God, and David, their king, and they will deal 
reverently with YHWH and with his pact of friendship (727v)."" While 
Rendsburg properly asserts that "this second meaning C'rain'] fits ... 
into ... the entire book's concern with the fertility cult in ancient 
Israel," the meanings we have seen for both rhm and tob are likewise de- 
manded by the entire nature of the book, dealing, as it does, with the 
ups and downs of God's fertility/benignity/covenant relationship with 
His People. Any and all attempts to isolate one single collocation 
from any single verse miss this central theme of the book and amount 
to special pleading (the antithesis of "the examined life"). The above 
yields a proportion: 23v "rain" : (n)a1v "covenant" = on? "rain" : on? 
"be covenant-partner." It is in this sense (the covenant-partner par 
excellence of the Deity, whom he represents in his role as leader of his 
people) that Abraham is the 07n? (2nN) of God; it is for the same reason 
that Azatiwatas is the mi-tas of his god. The Anatolian roots which we 
considered (*ns-, miy-, was-) have their origins in the field of "benig- 
nity of the divine"; the last we have seen coming to be used for benig-- 
nities man Í man; the first develops a generalized usage of "good, agree- 


able man $ man, and even thing > man. Semitic töb and rhm have their 
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origins, likewise, in the semantic sphere of the goodness and benignity 
that emanates from God. 

As opposed to the above items, N.W. Semitic habér never meant any- 
thing other than an equal parttctpant tn any sort of undertaking (com- 
mercial, socio-political, or any other kind of joint venture or collabo- 
ration). Since we cannot here untertake the study originally planned 
as a section for this paper, we will have to content ourselves with one 
single illustration (and there is not much to be discontent about in 
this illustration), that from II Chron 20:35-37, which we dealt with 
on p.952; although the example there is of the verbal root itself, the 
usage tells everything we need to know concerning Yhbr. The reader may 
also be referred back to the discussion on p.956. We have a particular 
reason for citing here one fragment from the Heb. of Ben Strach (13:16); 
the reason will manifest itself in subsection cy. shortly: 

How can a wolf be made a partner to a lamb? .U22 DR ANT 2210? On 

Anatolian ara- has just about a 100% semantic overlay with habér. 
The prominent cognates are: Lith. artimas "fellow/other,' Homeric dp%- 
uéw "to form a friendship-alliance," äp$uros "a friendship-alliance- 
partner," Gk. dotuv "ouACav nat oóuBacuv" (Hesychius; cf. p.928 above). 
N.W. Sem. häber and Anat. ara- are "the two members in a par $ par moi- 
ety." | When such a term is applied to the god $ man (king) moiety re- 
lationship, it is only by way of an extended (metaphorical, as it were) 
usage (the employment we saw in Schwartz' text [pp.991-92 above)). 

The highly specialized employment we see in our Anatolian attesta- 
tions of Ymiy- , limited to divine benignity-treatylike applications, 
must be deemed an intra-Anatolian development in view of the usages in 
the cognate languages (pp.960-64 above); yet even within Anatolian it- 
self, there survives a remnant of the old usage, in the term used to 
describe the Untertanen in their treaty-relationship to their Ober- 
(Lehns)herr (pp.985, 988, and 991 above). 

One single fact remains beyond any disputation: N.W. Sem. ^an (and 
yr) have an overlay with 07n7 (and anN), which tf it exists at all, ts 
of so low a statistical occurrence as to make tt C-any relevancel! On 
the other hand, N.W. Sem. naan has an overlay with Anat. ara- which, tf 
tt may fall short of 100%, nevertheless remains in the semantte concor- 
dance so statistically significant as to make tt [+all relevance]! 


8. What Can Cause a City to Be Bilingually Named? 


There is known to this scholar only one site that an A.N.E. text(1) 
tells us [a] that it has three names and [b] that the three names are 
mutually translatable or equivalent in meaning and (2) gives us the 
basis for the site receiving this triad of names (together with the si- 
tuattonal context). Since we can only work with what we have, we will 
produce this "witness" for the defense, and let it tell its own story. 
In Gen 31:44-53, Laban has caught up with his fugitive son-in-law, Jacob, 
and the following exchange takes place: 


"Now come, let us, me and thee, cut 2797 DAN? ?2N NID ANIDI ND) nny1 
a covenant to serve as a witness 2907977 72N 2py? np?) :32?23) 7372 Tyd 
between me and thee." Then Jacob D722N )DPb 13?nN5b APY? 9DN?7) :naixn 
took a stone and raised it as a -59 DD 155N?71 94-70977 D233K 10971 


stele, and then Jacob said to his apy?ı NniTDU 232 725 19-NIPIF7 :5an 
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retinue (’ahtm): gather stones"; so Ty nrn ban 719 20N77 :7yba 15 RID 
they took stones and made a cairn, :7»53 19W-N9p 72-59 D777 73727 7372 
and at the cairn, there did they 73727 7372 NIN? QY? ION IWR Dënn? 
eat Ca sacrificial mealJ. Laban 7»nJ2-2N D2»n-DN "numm VIX Ind) 72 
called it Yagar Sahaduta ("The Cairn 125» VIN 728 ?7222-by D?2DJ) NPN-ONI 
of Witnessing" Lin Aramaic]), while 725 99877 :72727 7372 Ty U?nbN AND 
Jacob called it Gal‘éd ("The Cairn IPN naypn nain? ATA ban nan apy?b 
of Witness" Lin HebrewJ). Then Laban 7727 ATA ban TY :72727 7272 70797 
said: "this cairn is witness between  5an-nN 775N 92»N-Nb ?JN-DN nayxpn 
me and thee today"; therefore did henta ban-n ?5N 712n-R> ANN-ONI ATA 


call its name Gal'ēd and Hammispah ONIAN ?DÓN :ny35 DNTN naypn-nKk 
("The Watchtower" [in Hebrew]), DN72N ?nbN 7237372 70997 77ND 7NÞbRNI 
giving as the basis: "YHWH shall keep :pny? 772N TNH2 23py? yaw77 


watch (yisep) between me and thee inasmuch as we shall not be observable, 
the one by the other (»sn»r?n p?& Cin the Targumim, nnan» 22323) if thou 
shouldst [violate the treaty by] mistreatling] my daughters or if thou 
shouldst [violate the treaty by] takel/ing] wives in addition to my 
daughters. It is not a man who is the participant with us Cin this set 
of stipulations]; just take a look: it is God who is Witness between me 
and thee!" Laban said to Jacob: "behold this cairn and behold the stele 
which I have cast between me and thee: this cairn is witness and the 
stele is witness lest I should [violate the treaty by] transgressling] 
this cairn to thy side and lest thou shouldst Cviolate the treaty by] 
transgress[ing] this cairn and this stele to my side, either one of us 
for evil-doing. May the God of Abraham and the God of Nahor (their Lre- 
spective] paternal deities) judge between us!" Jacob then took an oath 
by the Pahad of his father Isaac. 


The entire series of happenings is replete with the authenticities 
proper to such a "cutting" of a stipulation-and-contingency friendship- 
(modus vivendi)-treaty between two häberim (a terminus technicus that 
means just that, the parties to such a pact). The authenticities include 
items of the utmost significance for a proper understanding of the pro- 
cess whereby that city, which was latter to become David's provisional 
capital, received its bilingual, but trinominal appellation. There oc- 
curs a line in the dialogue (vss.48-49), presented by the text as being 
spoken by Laban,an ascription which the realitites of the dialogue neces- 
sitate our recognition that the line is out of sequence. The evidence 
is manifold, and cannot be dealt with here except for the esential fac- 
tor: it was Jacob who "called it Gal‘éd (Heb.)" the first time round, 
and when the line is repeated (in proper epic style) with an addition 
(again, authentic heroic age practice): "therefore did he call its name 
Gol Gd and Hammispäh (Heb.)," it needs must be Jacob who repeats this 
name,but together with the second Hebrew name. The ceremony demands (1) 
the stating by the 0792n of the stipulations of the modus vivendi pact 
(together with the consequences of breaking the same); (2) the presence 
of a third parttetpant to the pact: the witness (here God Himself).  Je- 
rome renders vs.47: Quem vocavit Laban Tumulum testis, et Iacob Acervum 
testimonii, uterque tuxta proprietatem linguae suae. The Witness (tes- 
tts < *tri-stis "the one beyond the moiety"; *tri-stis is coradical with 
trans [see Bader, this vol., p.401) is He Who watches from "The Watch- 
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tower" over the fulfillment on the part of the two häbörtm of the sti- 
pulations to the brit, He Who transcends their moiety; (3) the site is 
named in commemoration of the pivotal event that took place between the 
0792n; (4) each party so names the place, in Jerome's words, tuxta pro- 
prietatem linguae suae, and (5) one habér gives the place two names 
(tuxta proprietatem Linguae Suae). 


y. Abraham, 11255» ^àn/Ephron, Aras Abraham 


The friendship-covenant which Laban and Jacob effectuated in their 
capacity of habérim is called in Indo-Iranian mitram ("Zevia"), which 
is defined by Benveniste (in connection with his discussion of Lat. 
mutuus and communus) as follows (1973:80-82, quoted by us in fragments): 


What is concerned is not sentimental friendship but a contract in 
so far as it rests on an exchange.... [The noun Mitram is] formed 
from *mei-,... with the Cabsract] suffix -tra-.... [It designates 

a relationship entailing] the notion of mutuality and the bonds of 
reciprocity. (Cop. cit. p.302] ...LthisJ relationship ... is not 
established either between individuals or between groups except af- 
ter the conclusion of a pact under special circumstances.) 


The Anatolian abstract suffix -mar, added to this same IE V*mez-, gave 
Hittite a noun of a semantic sphere almost identical to the Indo-Irani- 
an mitram: miumar (/mtytutmar) . This Hittite abstract appears as the 
second Hittite name (alongside >x33& naan CURUaraP’al) of the city called 
by the Hebrews 7123n. 

As biblical historians, we are granted no license to make light of 
facts, the facts given us by our only tool, written records from ancient 
libraries: only two peoples (through their representatives) are recorded 
as having concluded such a pact in Hebron. The Hittites ("The Residents 
of the Land") and the Hebrews (the gérz7m) conducted the negotiations, as 
recorded in Gen 23, that resulted in a pact of the nature described 
above. Herein lies the way out of the quandary that Borée was boxed in- 
to. Hebron is, indeed, named after Abraham "the Friend," but not in 
commemoration of his "friendship" with God (as 2nN); rather in commemo- 
ration of his other brZt, the one he cut with Ephron (as 72n). The st- 
tuattonal context of the site being named bilingually, but trinomtnally, 
in commemoration of this pivotal event is one and the same as the pro- 
cess whereby the site we discussed in the previous subsection received 
the three appellations: two in Hebrew (GaL'2d/Hammigpah) and one in Ara- 
maic (Yegar Saháduta). 

Abraham describes himself to The Residents of the Land (the Hit- 
tites) as a gér watosab ("an outsider") as his very first words of in- 
troducing himself , preliminary to the negotiations. In this context, 
the passage from Is 11:6, »25-0» 2X7 NAT "A wolf shall reside together 
with a lamb," is significant, when juxtaposed with Ben Strach's "twist" 
on it, for one single reason only: the root that the latter employs 
(hbr) to render Isaiah's Vgur. Any question as to whether the outpost 
of Hittites dwelling in the boondocks of Canaan "extended" the limited 
usage of miumar that we are able to perceive from the paltry attesta- 
tions of the word in the Anatolian Homeland texts, or whether this out- 
post "preserved" the inherited IE sphere of the word's application, 
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turns out to be irrelevant, for IE V*mei- is both that love whereby God 
dispenses His largesse to man and that love whereby alone "fellows" are 
able to reside in symbiotic peace. Both meanings continue in Slavic: 
the former in the word used for Abraham is his capacity as "Friend of 
God" (stem mil- in Czech [p.915 above] and also in [Baltic] Latvian Cp. 
918 abovel; cf. also the usages cited on pp.920-21); the latter in the 
word which describes the results that occur oniy after the conclusion 

of a miumar/mitram: mirü (to conceive the relation in terms of the other 
side of the coin: miumur/mitram is the stne qua non for the existence 

of mir; cf. the remarks of Puhvel, cited on pp.963-64 above). 


` 


miumar/mitram/miru "peace-covenant" : mil- "God's love"/miu- "(epi- 
thet of) rain," the manifestation of God's love = (n)27V "peace- 
covenant" (both God $ man or man $ man) : 27v "rain," the manifes- 
tation of God's love = Äpröv "ogvACav" : Gotos "bread," the manifes- 
tation of God's love. 


Abraham, in the toponym commemorative of his other/second brZt (non, 
the Hebrew graphemic representation of Miumar), is mutuus to Ephron, 
his brit-partner; as ger, he is Zmmigrant to the Land and vis-à-vis the 
PINN 7107). 

The words that Ps 133 begins with are not mere sentiment: 
Behold how good and how benign 2707-04 D?hK nav 0722-7971 2310-79 AAA 
the symbiotic-dwelling of "fellows" is! 

This resolution to the mixed blessing that Borée's sagacity left 
us with, is not an ex nihilo web that we have spun: on p.901 we cited 
a Rabbinic commentary contained in the Torah Shlemah; we ourselves 
failed to realize until now what that commentary told us: 
CHebron isJ named after this .D)22N NINI nornn DNR NIP AAN ININ DD by 
very habér who purchased the Cave and this is [none other than] Abraham. 

When Gen 23 presents the specific act of negotiating for the Cave, 
it is employing this specific event as a means to symbolize/condense/ 
distill into literary-microcosmic terminology, the pivotal-macrocosmic 
event that took place there and then: the obtaining by the Hebrew Peo- 
ple, for the first time, the rights, privileges, and obligations, to co- 
dwell on a permanent basis, together with a previously settled popula- 
tion, in a city in The Land of Canaan! Such privileges are only ob- 
tained by cutting a brīt. In the cutting of that other/second brzt, Ab- 
raham became the häber of Ephron; Ephron became the aras of Abraham. 
That which Abraham referred to as a brit or a tobah, was known to Ephron 
as a mtumar. In choosing the distilling/condensing modality of presen- 
ting the event, the author of Gen 23 deliberately excluded the verse of 
which we have every legitimate privilege to have expectation: 

287007 »r2oNT? p Ad RIP 779997 71920 OMIIN 7d-NIPI7* 

The day when this covenant was cut was a unique and magic point in the 
millennia of recorded history: Indo-European "Aryans" (properly appli- 
cable only to Anatolians, Indo-Iranians, and [perhapsi Armenians) in- 
cluded Jews in "Aryanhood," and Jews, on their part, did not exclusivis- 
tically proclaim:2NOoP? 55 o?72n. 

The entire population of symbiotic Hittito-Hebrew Hebron were all 
habérim, all arëë, all miyuwes. Some day it may be granted that the 
entire population of Hebron/El-Khalil become all "'ahiila'u" as well! 
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We can now, at long last, fill in the X's and substitute for the 
brackets in the "Abrahamic Titulary" chart on p.921 above: 


City name: -ar—pe Abr-On Et-Haltl Miy-u-mar 

ENZ 11^3n aJ Nınn 
Phrase: aras...aran ns...hbrh UOÈTOV...HOUTOU 
The Titulary: *aras haber haltl ar-rahman *mi-tas/*miy-w8 


The archaic Latin phrase pottov vtt počtov, preserved in the bor- 
rowed Sicilian Gk. (Sophron 168), "gift for gift" consists of the noun 
in the neuter, repeated twice, and is, thus, identical (except for the 
gender) in all respects to Hittite aras...aran (and Slavic drug...druga). 
It is highly reasonable to suppose that archaic Latin also had the masc. 
gender expression: *mottos...mottom "the one ... the other," thus sha- 
ring the conceptual isogloss with Anatolian and Slavic. As we pointed 
out above, though the attestations from within the Bogazköy texts and 
the HL texts display Anatolian vmzy- primarily in God $ man relation- 
ships, the etymological base meaning of the IE root (*mez-) persisted; 
and it is in this sense that the words mitas and mius fit into the se- 
cond Abrahamic titulary, that which he is endowed with as a consequence 
of his covenant with Ephron. Qiryat Arba, Mamre, and Hebron are, all 
three, derived from these two IE (aras, mius/mitas) and one N.W. Semitic 
(habér) terms of mutuality. In Gk. "gift" is the standard object of the 
verb which is cognate with the root of miy-u-mar and *mottos: duetBu. 

It is thus beyond doubt that all four names of the City commemorate 
Abraham as a häbër with a Hittite aras/miumar-partner. Only when the 
Muslims arrived on the scene and translated the old name into El-Khalil, 
did the erroneous, language-specific, association of the polinym with 
the prime Abrahamic titulary "Friend of God" become linguistically pos- 


sible. — "e words arai and miumar vanished for all time at the end of 


the Bronze Age; by thts single solttary fact, the very floor falls out 
from under all and any attempts to ascribe "the literary creation" (a 


creatio ex nihilo) of the Abrahamic history to a post-Bronze Age period. 
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There can now remain little scepticism with reference to the seman- 
tic equivalence of the four (!) names. The etymology remains firm be- 
cause the mutual semantic equivalence of all four names is so exact, a 
matter that the laws of probability do not permit us to ascribe to haz- 
ard. Furthermore, in the suffixes which form part of three of the 
names, there is an exact morpheme functional equivalence (in two of the 
names, a morpheme-for-morpheme equivalence, while in the third there is 
a morpheme which, while having the same function, belongs to a differ- 
ent semantic category). The point we wish to detail and insist upon 
with all available emphasis is that when you have items that etymologi- 
cally, and even morpheme-for-morpheme, match so exquisitely, and are 
historically (as distinguished from considerations purely linguistic) 
candidates of such high probability for lexical equivalence, it is not 
the case that one has the temerity to ignore Lautgesetz, but rather 
that one has to place the two claims, that of an overly rigid obedience 
to doctrine of ausnahmloses Lautgesetz and that of the ponderous burden 
of combined other-than-phonological linguistic "workings" of the etymol- 
ogy (morpheme and lexical equivalence and historical "reality") each on 
one of the pair of scales. If their weights balance roughly, then you 
are bound to follow the conservative line; Lautgesetz rules out the ety- 
mology. If, on the other hand, the other factors just named sink the 
scale, let's say 7/8 the way down, then you are without choice in agree- 
ing that the etymology has so high a statistical probability of being 
right as to be as near certain as our kind of science allows. This is 
not to say that you can dismiss the Lautgesetz; only that now you are 
compelled to work with the hypothesis that the Lautgesetz problem is 
only a seeming problem; i.e., you must set your energies toward finding 
either a conditioning factor or dare to conceive that there is some- 
thing else at work which was beyond the explicatory power of the phono- 
logical theory as it has been elaborated in the traditional systems. 
Before we undertake to make such an attempt here, we would like first 
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to further impress on the reader how strong the lexico-morphological 
and historical situation equivalencies are in the present case, and 
how much the traditional explanations have operated by folk etymology 
(both the ancient commentaries and the modern scholars and all those 
in between). This we shall do by giving some hypothetical analogies. 
If the Anatolian cities (A) I&tanu-wa and (B) Wattar-wa (respec- 
tively "The One [= City] of the Sun” and "The One of the Water", both 
formed with the suffix -wa [on these cities, see Palmer 1965:339]) were 
to appear in the Bible in a phrase like (a) 71wnw nin NIIANwWR* (n79p) 
or (b) ın>n* NIM vI7NI* (n797),°9 we are quite convinced that the early 
exegetes would explain xzanwx* as (1) a Hitpa‘el from the root nov 
(with the expected metathesis in a root beginning with a sibilant), 
having the meaning "we/they were changed" or (2) some form of the root 
77W with a meaning "we/they pissed". If this last explanation seems 
incredibly unlikely because of some "vulgarity", the reader need only 
consult what the Targumist did with the names Aryok and Sem’äver (dis- 
cussed in Arbeitman 1980a:84). He would be just as likely to explain 
nannt as (1) "they were left over" or (2) "shouting" or (3) Aramaic 
732 "two"?l + by "upon" (with the Zamed having "vanished"; not that 
our exegete would really be very bothered by this last problem). In 
both cases (2) and (3) the initial waw would mean "and". If, however, 
instead of our example (a) above, our hypothetical Biblical verse con- 
tained as the first of the two mutually translatable names, not a Hit- 
tite polinym (our I3tanu-va), but rather a Luwian equivalent, let's say 
*Tiwata-(a)pa-, and the phrase read (c) 71wnw win wiT15* (573p),?? our 


30For the allomorphophonic suffixes -ön and -Öö that we are using in 
our fictive examples, cf. sections IV and VI. In each sentence, the 
initial asterisk pertains to the whole sentence; in example (b), a fur- 
ther askerisk appears before our imaginery Hebrew word. 

Thus, for this city, we would have "2" stories just as we have 

"4" stories for Qiryat Arba, and "7" stories for Beer Sheba (cf. Arbeit- 
man 1981a, section I Excursus). 

32For the Hebrew spelling of our invented word, cf. Phoen. TInTR 
of Karatepe rendering Hier. Luw. Aza-tiwata "lover of Tiwats". On this 
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exegete would not greatly cause us surprise if he explained the name 
as "Thanks comes (nka n712)" or even "The Sign of the Bear (27 17)". 
For this last example, cf. the brilliant analysis of Szemerényi (1962: 
19-20) of the Greek constellation called either dputos or Guoa£a. The 
tremendous importance of the etymological development that Szemerényi 
gives for this constellation lies not in its solving one particular 
word; rather the sterling example of a means of dealing with a name 
word (1. Wanderwort, 2. folk etymology, and 3. utilization of mutual 
translatability of alternate names) is the import that it has for all 
fellow researchers. This methodology is that that was used by Borée 
(see section IX) and Mendenhall (whose work originally inspired the 
entire set of problem solving means here and which we will discuss in 
Arbeitman forthcoming d). In our traditional exegete we find no rea- 
son to have any expectation of his fulfilling modern scientific prin- 
ciples, for his needs and goals are not ours, and we owe to accept 
every place and period and their methods on their own terms. We do 
not prescribe to Rabbinic exegetes nor, for that matter, to those of 
any other tradition, were such prescription even possible (in the case 
of the traditions we are dealing with, these great scholars are long 
gone. But even in the case of living interpreters whose purpose is 
"edification" of whatever sort they conceive it, the scientist has no 
need nor business to argue). However, in the case of modern scienti- 
fic linguists, we do have the right and expectation -- however over 
optimistic such an expectation may be -- to assume that they will in- 
spect toponymic or anthroponymic etymologies sceptically and employ all 
means available, not excluding the traditional sources and etymologies 
(an inspiring employment -- in just the right "mixture" -- of tradition 
and modern scientific means is Tigay [1978]). In our present cases, we 
would hope that scholars would be dubious of the explanations of our 
imaginary exegete, and would without much trouble realize that the 


name, cf. Arbeitman 1981b, and for the spelling in particular, see 
Arbeitman and Ayala, this volume. 
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three hypothetical sets of Biblical bilingual toponyms, each consists 
of an older Anatolian name in Eres Israel, glossed, at some later time, 
by the more recently arrived residents in their own tongue (Hebrew), 
and that the sentences give us the following information: 


(a) We Hebrews say Hittite '"Sun-City" suchly 
(b) We Hebrews say Hittite "Water-City" suchly 


(c) We Hebrews say Luwian '"Sun-City" suchly. 


We fear, however, that, in actuality, the modern scholars would on 
the whole repeat the ancient folktales and aetiological etymologies. 
They would only part company with the traditional exegetes in some ra- 
ther minor scientific detail; not in the approach as a whole. They 
would comment on (1) the "exceptionality" of the aZeph for the "expect- 
ed" he at the beginning of our xz 2nvx* and (2) the "exceptionality" of 
the non-change of w to y in p12n1* ("they were left over", etymology 1, 
not 2 or 3 above). Having solved to their own satisfaction these minor 
"annoyances", they would then boldly proceed to "understand" the final 
N- Of N312nwN* and wa7325* and the final v- of yınnı* as likely textual 
corruptions for a preposition which at one time followed, respectively 
bx, 5», and would proclaim that the polinyms originally meant (A) "They 
were changed/pissed towards", (B) "They were left over upon", and (C) 
"Sign of the Bear Towards". In this last case, some would discuss the 
fact that there need be considered the posstbility that the final x- 
could represent the Aramaic determined state, but that this would have 
to be considered highly unlikely as an Aramaic form "should" not be ex- 
pected in this particular locale at the time the text was composed 
(which would be determined by means of the documentary hypothesis [on 
the documentary hypothesis, examined primarily through linguistic means, 
cf. Rendsburg 1980]). 

Other modern scholars, more daring in their methods of emendation, 
might determine that in the name x2Tın* (np), the second -n was intro- 
duced through dittography, and that obviously the -ı- is due to a faul- 
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ty transmission of an original -7- (the two letters being so similar 
at various stages of the transmission of the text). Armed with an im- 
proved text, obtained through textual emendation (the dittographic -» 
subtracted and the ->- restored), they would now be able to interpret 
the true reading x2 77* "A Hand Cometh"33 in a variety of ways depend- 
ing on the given scholar's prediliction (one possibility would be in 
accordance with the interpretation discussed in Arbeitman 1980a:83). 

We have indulged, it would seem, in a reducto ad absurdum. But 
have we really? To have had the continuum of ancient to modern in 
»aoN n?3? (which is Hebron which is Mamre) interpretations as "4" is 
an absurdum. The point is that the equivalence is there and cannot be 
expunged. The phonetic details present a difficulty, but a solution 
is not so unobtainable that we should be required to abandon the only 
rational approach to solving the trilingual, quadrinominal mystery of 
the Arba/Hebron/Mamre/E1-Khalil code. 

In the following, we will now offer (briefly, out of necessity) 
one attempt at an explanation of the phonographemic difficulty presen- 
ted by gaan, 

Let us emphasize that many alternate explanations are available. 
We can discuss only one model by obvious limitations of space; we de- 
cide therefore to devote this precious space to the solution which pre- 
sently seems to us to offer the most reasonable explanation of what we 
have: Hebrew graphemes in (1) this word, (2) a theophoric we will dis- 
cuss, and (3) another toponym to be adduced in section XI: thus, two 
cases of y2, one of x2 (and one of x7). We are not acting as advocates 
of any phonological theory, but rather presenting the results of cogent 
etymologies as words/concepts of tremendous cultural significance. The 
etymologies are determinable by conceptual means with great sureness, 
while the phonology presents no insuperable stumbling blocks. 


33The feminine desinence -n doesn't appear on the verb, as it too 
was lost by the workings of haplography (the next word beginning with 
an). 
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First, we need to bear in mind that when a recipient language ren- 
ders the phones of a donor language, it renders what its speakers per- 
ceive of the alien sound, and not either (1) a phonetically exact tran- 
scription and certainly not (2) a grapheme-for-grapheme correspondence. 
See, for examples of the process, Rendsburg forthcoming a and Pulgram 
1979:691ff. A parade example is that of Eg. nsw bit, rendered in cune- 
iform as insibiya (Gordon [1979:301] has offered the first cogent ety- 
mology for this word, thereby explaining what before were perceived as 
problems of the cuneiform rendering). 

The Hittite sound normally given as /b/ may well have been a glot- 
talized labial. We will at this point need to outline some recent de- 
velopments in the reconstructing of the Proto-Indo-European phonemic 
inventory, developments which allow us to postulate the presence of 
such a sound in (some stages, at least, of) Anatolian. In separate 
1973 articles, Gamkrelidze-Ivanov and Hopper proposed a revolutionary 
reconstruction of the Indo-European stop system. Bomhard (1979:§6) 
has labelled this theory "the single most important contribution to 
the reconstruction of the Indo-European phonological system made during 
this century". To cite from this theory only what is relevant to the 
present argument, we will discuss only its reconstruction of the tradi- 
tional Indo-European plain voiced stops. The plain voiced stops are 
reconstructed as glottalics, and the aspirated voiced stops are recon- 
structed as plain voiced stops (at least in the version of the theory 
advocated by Bomhard). Thus: 


Traditional Revised Traditional Revised 
d t? dh d 
g e gh g 
gv k^w gWh g" 
(b) (p?) bh b 


(See Gamkrelidze-Ivanov 1973:150ff, Hopper 1973:151ff, and Bomhard 1975: 
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357. One of the clearest surveys of the theory is to be found in 
Bomhard 1979:§6. We are fortunate to have discussions of the theory 
by both Gamkrelidze and Hopper in this volume.) The theory holds that 
the glottalics became plain voiced stops in Greek, Italic, Baltic, 
Slavic, Indo-Iranian, and Albanian, while in Germanic, Armenian, Toch- 
arian, and Anatolian, they were simply deglottalized. Gamkrelidze 
(1968:94) stated that single writing of stops in Hittite indicated 
plain stops (< IE [traditional] plain and aspirated voiced stops), 
while double writing of stops indicated aspirates (< IE [traditional] 
voiceless stops). Thus Gamkrelidze sees in Hittite a system with the 
oppositions 


T ` th 
k f kh 
p x` ph. 


Bomhard (1976:221) believes that the single or double writing of stops 
in Hittite is meaningless and that the Indo-European tripartite "dis- 
tinction between voiced, voiceless, and glottalized stops was lost in 
the Anatolian languages". 

Before going on to discuss our own suggestion, there is another 
Biblical name that has to be brought up. In II Samuel 23.32 and I 
Chronicles 11.33, there is made mention of a certain wan»5N in the army 
of David. The second element of this theophoric name is Hurrio-Hittite 
Heba(t). A discussion of this Mischname is given in Arbeitman 1981a in 
detail. The x- in this name cannot be a mater lectionis and must re- 
flect Hitt. /heP'a/. Thus, two cases of traditional Hittite /b/ are 
rendered in the Bible by xa (in the case of »aoN, the x is reconstruc- 
table by Hess' Law [on which see below]). A third example is provided 
in section XI, an example that is etymologically almost beyond serious 
doubt. 

We suggest that the Hebrew scribes perceived Hittite sounds which 
were foreign to them, and that these sounds were of a nature that the 
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most accurate way these ancient scribes of the recipient language could 
put them on paper was by means of b + ° (or, when affected by Hess' 
Law, by b * *). 

We write a capital T, K, and P as the first element of the Hittite 
glottalics as a symbol for an archiphoneme. Thus, P signifies merely 
[labial] and that the features of [voice] and [aspiration] are con- 
sidered phonologically irrelevant: the glottalics are neutral with 
respect to these features. Hittite was now left with a system of un- 
voiced x glottalics, at least in the obstruent series. As noted by 
Arbeitman and Ayala (this volume, fn. 2), "It postulates a high degree 
of phonemic sophistication to assume that the users of the Hittite 
cuneiform syllabary analyzed /k/, /p/, and /t/ as voiceless and de- 
cided to denote them as a set by double writing and concomitantly an- 
alyzed /g/, /b/, and /d/ as voiced and decided to denote them by sin- 
gle writing". If, however, single writing indicated a glottalized 
stop, while double writing indicated a non-glottalized stop, the na- 
tive speakers' use of a consistent system to indicate the opposition 
in the guttural, labial, and dental series becomes understandable, 
almost necessary. The fact that all three glottalics have something 
phonetic in common and oppose as a group the non-glottalics cannot 
escape the native speaker (nor, for that matter, anyone, no matter how 
untrained, who has ever heard a Georgian speaking either his own lan- 
guage or English). 

The Hittite glottalics, though not voiced, were maximally unas- 
pirated and therefore were realized graphemically in Hebrew by the 
grapheme b + ? (the Hebrew p was aspirated). See the remarks of Sapir 
(1937:74). No one working in this field can dare fail to acknowledge 
the heavy debt owed to this giant for showing the way. Particularly 
to be mentioned in addition to the last reference, are Sapir 1936a and 
1936b. 

Combining the Gamkrelidze-Ivanov/Hopper systems with the evidence 
of the Hebrew graphemes, the most reasonable and likely solution is to 
posit for Hittite a binary system of 
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p^ aS D 
K “Q k 
Tt Of i 


and that single writing of stops in the cuneiform indicated the glot- 
talics. These Hittite glottalics derive from the following: 


Indo-European (revised system): b (p? 


V v V 


Hittite: 


In the labial series, it was Systemzwang that produced P’ as the re- 
sult of the merging of IE b (in the traditional system bh) and borrowed 
b. While it might seem a cause for regret that we have found our first 
attestation for the presence of glottalics precisely in the labial ser- 
ies, this is not a telling sign against the credibility of our inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew graphemes, for in the Hittite system itself, 
as far as the script lets us know, all three series -- guttural, den- 
tal, and labial --, of whatever ultimate origin, were on an equal foot- 
ing, each series having a bipartite division (voiced % unvoiced or 
glottalized x plain unvoiced). While a stable glottalic system runs 
the likelihood of a gap in the labial slot, and, thus, it would have 
been "neater" to have first discovered a glottalized guttural or dental 
in foreign transcriptions, we must keep in mind both the Systemzwang 
and the fact that Hittite was subjected to repeated incursions of sub-/ 
ad-/superstratum infusion of non-Indo-European vocabulary. Thus, along- 
side of inherited T? and K’, foreign b was "made over" into P? (coales- 
cing with inherited IE b [traditional bA] and with whatever few inherit- 
ed Indo-European words with p? [traditional b] there were [as insisted 
upon, we feel correctly, by Dunkel, this volume]). 

We have seen this glottalized P? represented by both N2 and v2; 
and we stated the second rendering to have been produced by the opera- 
tion of Hess' Law on the sequence b?. 
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Hess' Law states that in Arabic an ? (initial or medial) may be 
"raised" to an ¢ under the influence of an /r/ somewhere else in the 
word. This process takes place both in native Semitic words and in 
borrowings. The process occurs both in Classical Arabic and in the 
dialects. Amongst examples of the process in Arabic borrowings from 
Indo-European languages are: 


Ar. Tabaydrän rendering Gk. a8pdétavov "wormwood" 
Ar. Saskar rendering Lat. exercitus "army" 


Ar. Tiräg rendering Pehl. @érag "das unten, Süden". 


Amongst native Semitic words are maSäsir < ma?äsir "Gefängnisse"; dia- 

lectal gorfän < qur?än. Hess concludes his article with the words "Das 
Resultat der kleinen Untersuchung ist, daß ein > und nur dies am Anfang 
und im Innern des Wortes ein e hervorbringen kann...." Koehler extend- 
ed Hess' Law to Hebrew.?* A most interesting Ugaritic parallel in the 
linguistically odd text 1045 is discussed by Gordon (1965:26), where 

in three names the presence of an » conditions an Z to be "raised" to 

a 7.35 
tic description of Hess' Law than Hess himself was able to give. This 
description will differentiate between graphemes and phonetics. A ta- 
ble will first of all be in order: 


This Ugaritic pendant enables us to give a more precise phone- 


Stop Continuant 
Unvoiced  Voiced Unvoiced  Voiced 
Glottal ? h A 
Pharyngeal h ç 
Velar k g x y 


34Koehler discussed the words 712» and 33p». Cf. the discussion 
by Pope 1977:575. Further discussion in Section XI. 

3°This is not Standard Ugaritic practice, but rather the language 
practice of a foreign scribe. But even in Standard Ugaritic itself, an 
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What the » does in Ugaritic text 1045 is to voice the velar continuant 
/x/ to /y/. Utilizing this pendant to interpret Hess' Law in Arabic 
and Hebrew, we must first describe a glottal stop. Phonetically, it is 
neither voiced nor unvoiced; it is merely a state of the glottis (cf. 
Ladefoged 1971:16). Thus, when the presence of an r acted to "raise" 
the ? to an ©, there being no potential voiced counterpart to an 236 
(as in g Ugaritic had a voiced counterpart to ns the effect was to 
voice tne glottal stop to the nearest voiced phone amongst those in 
the potential speech inventory: the voiced glottal continuant. 37 
Thus, in order to become voiced, the phone had to become simultane- 
ously fricativized. Phonetically, [?] was "raised" to [A]. A hypo- 
thetically analogous situation would be a system which had the follow- 
ing phones: 


unvoiced voiced unvoiced voiced 
Stop t d 
Continuant 6 Ô f V 


If in this system conditioning factor X operated to voice /0/ to /3/, 

the same conditioning factor X might operate to voice /p/ to /v/, there 
being no potential /b/ in the system. This is what happened in /?/ be- 
ing voiced phonetically to [A] in Hebrew and Arabic. 28 Since there was 


» preserves an original Ö and blocks the usual change of Proto-Semitic 
*Š to d (Gordon 1965:26). 

36John Colarusso has informed us that: "it is possible to have a 
voiced [?] that remains a stop, it would be [+closed glottis, -open 
glottis, +lax glottis, -tense glottis] and appears to occur, (at least 
phonetically) in Enets Samoyed.... Nevertheless it is exceedingly rare 
...[and] voicing of [?] leads almost inevitably to [^] or some glided 
version of [a]." (Personal correspondence dated 22 January 1980.) 

37We suspect that after the "raising" of [?] to [A], we had phone- 
tic tenuis plus glottalization (e.g., [ xep?a ]) vs. media plus pharyn- 
gealization (e.g., [?arbfa]). 

38The fact that these words may have [f] in current Arabic does 
not preclude the likelihood that at the time Hess' Law first operated, 
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no grapheme for this conditioned allophone in their alphabets, Hebrew 
and Arabic indicated the voiced glottal fricative by the grapheme <¢>, 
the sign for the voiced pharyngeal fricative. We may recall that He- 
brew uses this grapheme to indicate both the pharyngeal and the velar 
voiced fricatives (as it also uses n to indicate both the pharyngeal 
and velar unvoiced fricatives). That Hess' Law should have operated 

on ?arb?a to produce ?arbSa [?arbha] inspite of the fact that the N2 
represented here and in /heP’a/ (at least in the donor language) a uni- 
tary phoneme should not strike us as odd. 

Several recent studies (see, e.g., Bomhard this volume and Cola- 
russo this volume) have equated Kurytowicz' 9; with the glottal stop. 
We accept this interpretation and feel no trepidation in proposing 
that 91 survived in Hittite as the glottal stop and that such a word 
as e-e&-mi "I am" was pronounced /?esmi/, though there was no special 
grapheme for the glottal stop. 

This necessarily overly short phonological excursus we need to 
complete with a caveat: We wish to emphasize that theoretical typolo- 
gically-based perspectives should not be used for etymological recon- 
struction to create pairs that would not in themselves exist. The com- 
parative process demands the opposite: that we confront the hard facts 
of texts and the field. The field evidence is what Fourquet (1975) so 
admirably confronts. We are told by Armenological colleagues that over 
and beyond Fourquet's piece dealing with the Armenian language family, 
new such studies are coming out with evidence on Armenian "sub-langua- 
ges" which preserve (!) glottalics. We await their results. Our own 
textual probing of representations of Hittite phonemes in borrowed 
names by recipient languages shows another path. Until much more fac- 
tual evidence is in, Hopper's classificatory title (this volume) of 
taihun and decem languages is destined, at all events, to live through 


what was initially brought about was a phonetic [^], which over time 
coalesced with [S], a standard part of the language's phone inventory. 
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the ages alongside centum/satem. The question we are posing is: Is 
there evidence that Anatolian was a t’ekm (t'ekan) tongue?! We, of 
course, have the further variable of donor and recipient tongue on 
some of the problems of which we may again refer the reader to Pulgram 
1979: 691ff. 


SYNTHESIS OF I - X 


We must take note of two facts here: (1) The reinterpreting of a 
common word or name, after the full cycle of desuetude > vanishing sine 
vestigto has been completed, by "utilizing" a word that is used synchro- 
nically is a well-known phenomenon. Examples can be cited from Jewish 
and just as well from non-Jewish history. Shortly we will cite a few 
of each. (2) It is more than a passing curiosity to note that the phe- 
nomenon of double (or triple) namings with the two appellations having 
mutual translatability in their own language and the language not their 
own (i.e., goyish) is a matter that repeats itself over and over again 
in the long years of the symbioses of the Hebrew-Jewish people with goy- 
im. The two or more names are always semantically identical, and while 
the symbiosis with the particular goy is living, the bilingual Jewish 
speakers are aware of the mutual translatability of the names. Exam- 
ples of this second phenomenon will generate examples of the reinter- 
preting (folk etymological) phenomenon too. From the beginning of 
their adoption of Aramaic as a (secondary) religious language, the Jews 
have had parallel pairs for the main religious terms: 


Hebrew Aramaic 
11 . 11 
n?12 NDn??7?1N  ("Instruction/Torah") 
na»p? Nn2’nn ("Yeshiva") 
n2v» ("Mishna") nan ("Mishna Expounder"). 


An extra variable is present in the religio-linguistic symbiosis 
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that the Jews enjoyed with Hebrew and Aramaic, viz. (as in the examples 
given) the reciprocal "translations" are derived from a common Semitic 
root. Yet it is very dubious if this at any time played any role in 
the consciousness of the bilingual speakers. Without multiplying exam- 
ples (they could very easily be multiplied without any end), let us set- 
tle this matter by posing to ourselves the question in the form of one 
single concrete example: How many (non-etymologist) speakers of En- 
glish "know" (whatever meaning we endow this word with) that fraternal 
"brotherly" (adj.) is coradical and cognate with brother (noun); how 
many "fraternity brothers" realize the redundant reiteration of the IE 
*bhratér in their self-designation? With a very high degree of confi- 
dence, we can answer "few indeed". Thus, the fact that the Hebrew and 
Aramaic synonyms for "Torah" are but two derivations of the Semitic 
root *wrh "to instruct", but formed with different preformatives is 
not only not realized, but even leads to explanations which have a life 
of their own (see below). The two words for "Yeshiva" both derive from 
the Semitic root *oəšb "to sit", but here the -t- in the Aramaic is not 
a different preformative as the t- in ann, but the Aramaic phonetic 
development from PS *o vs. the -3- of the Hebrew equivalent. In addi- 
tion, the recognizability of cognateness is excluded by a preformative 
m- in the Aramaic.?? In the words for "Mishna" there is the same pho- 
netic split, but now it is the Hebrew that has the preformative m-. 
The root is *OGnaya "repeat" < *Onay- "two". 

At a later period, that of Jewish linguistic symbiosis with the 
people of Germany, a peculiar onomastic tradition developed: that of 


39This same Semitic root *wOb occurs, with yet another phonetic 
disguise, in our English marzipan, where the second radical is repre- 
sented by <rz>. The explanation seems to be that Standard Italian 
used the means of the combination <rz> to represent the sound they 
perceived in Ar. maw0abän "seated (king)". The sound was probably 
quite similar to that described for Hieroglyphic Luwian by Arbeitman 
and Ayala (this volume): [rl]. 
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giving a child a bilingual name of reciprocal translatability. Good 
examples are Zeev Wolf "wolf" in Hebrew, then in German; Zvi Hirsch 
"hart" vel sim. in Hebrew, then in German." 

The last example we wish to discuss here, while it becomes popular 
at this period, needs must derive from the early Talmudic/N. T. period, 
when Aramaic and Greek were spoken and lived together: Shraga Faybush 
(or Faybul) "lamp" in Aramaic, followed by (the Greek pagan nomen det) 
botBos "god of light". This appears shocking, but becomes less so if 
we look at some of the most popular and typically Jewish names today: 
Isidore "Gift of Isis" (see Arbeitman 1981a for details); Mordechai 
"Devoté of Marduk"; Esther, shortened form of a theophoric sentence 
containing Ishtar. We are only shocked because we cannot conceive of 
a Jew of today naming his son Jesus (!). 

The Aramaic word for "Torah" xn7777x provides a good jumping off 
point for our return to the other phenomenon: folk etymology. Not 
only doesn't your average Talmud scholar/student "know" that this word 
consists of x /?/ -- preformative followed by the root *wrh (-w- pre- 
served because it is not initial vs. the synchronic root yrh), then 
fem. -t- (preserved because it is non-final), and last x /a/ of deter- 
mined state (semantically functionless in Babylonian Talmudic Aramaic), 
the whole word being an ’aphel causative verbal noun "instruction" (cf. 
Heb. nai» "instructor"), but he "knows" (often) that this word derives 
from 72x "light", for "Torah is light" (!). There are simply too many 
linguistic variables for the non-linguist, yet that the Talmud student 
seeks meaning for this is a characteristic of the (inquisitive) human 
mind, a Drang nach Bedeutung. So, likewise, the contemporary German 
speaker supplies the meaning "court of peace" to Friedhof "cemetery", 
for the old verb frieden "to gate about, ein-/umzäunen" continues only 
in compounds "ein-/umfrieden", and seems to be lexically unobservable 


+0This practice was brought to our attention by Shlomo Specher. 
The earliest case of the practice that comes to mind is that of the 
apostle ACôvuos Bwnäs ("Twin" first in Greek, then in Hebrew [oxın]). 
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without its preverbs. Further, "peace-court" is so "appropriate." 

In such a context must we view the long attempts to "understand" 
"Hebrew" (Qiryat) Arba. Once one "knows" that it means "Four," cor- 
roboration and causation are readily to be found, by Midrashists, by 
(modern) scholars. A peerless example is Hommel 1897:232: 


...it was from the Khabiri that Hebron (formerly known as Four- 
town, or Kirjath Arba, Judges i.10) received its later name of 
Khebron (originally Khabirän, t.e. the city of the Khabiri). In 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, we find it mentioned by its old name, 
t.e. Rubüti (= Roba'6t), meaning "the four quarters [of the cityl." 


In the matter of his first point, from our present perspective, Hommel's 
etymology for the habiru (cf. p.901 and fn.15 above) seems unexception- 
able: they were a Zeague/band of 0772n, associated for a particular 
goal. In the matter of his "elucidation" of the polinym as "Four-town," 
certainly Gesenius' (1921:212) remark is the sober path: "Kaum Rubute 

in Amarna, vgl. zu na^ II CgroBe Stadt1."  Gesenius' explication of the 
Amarna transcription ironically sheds light on Ug. hb» rbt (p.953 above). 


* * * * 


The continuation of this article will appear in Scripta Mediterranea, 
Bulletin de la Société d'Etudes Méditerranéennes (Robarts Library, 14087, 
University of Toronto) and will consist of the following sections: 


XI Other Bilingual Cities. XV n255n. 
XII Other Ethnics XVI 1170}. 
XIII The ak- 2)8$7 and, before that, XVII The LXX. 
XVIII Lipinski and Kempinski: A 
Critique. 
XIV Civilizational and Ethical Im- XIX Semitic ’ar- 
plicata of the "Other." 


the aN- 2» Syndrome. 


We have been compelled to delete,from the present paper, subsection 
IXcô, alluded to on p.965. 


* * * * 


Alec, amice mi 

accipe cum flefu maresti 
paruum danum amict. 
Salue aeternum mihi 
aefernumgue uale. 


Ilm tgrk talmk. 


.N"DUD I77N2 2? ,792N ‚,DNI? 
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Arbeitman Forth. e. Re p.939, the Midianite priest is blessed with a 
3rd sogenannt "name": aan /höbäb/, which is of one cloth with HL mitas 
and the Abrahamic Anx (07N1); cf. pp.989-90 and 1000-01. Re fn.24, we 
may summarize a long discussion by two proportions: 

mindis : (Rw?Tp) Mann = *moitos : nah Soc.! : Soc.? = Ind.! : Ind.?, 

mindis : *moitos = (RU? Th) Mann : Wn, Soc.! : Ind.! = Soc.? Ind.?. 
The promise of God's benignity-covenant with Abraham was y2ND-ZN 75 nnd 
ınnvnd nNTD, and with Moses y2N-5N nano?) ADI PIN-IN se MIVAD .... 


(Gen 15:7 & Ex 3:8). :...700Nn? ?nnn? ?2722n OIPY-DN WAT? abn nat 

The coincidence with the applications of the Anatolian "covenant" roots, 
miy- and was- (p.970: LAL ... ma-li-id-du || YA. NUN ai 1: PP: 981-82: YA 
sn LAL ... < wWassart ; in both loct "cream/oil is Ba in the former 


"honey is sweet," En le in the latter it is part of the eent merism), 


when added to ene Land being referred to as "The Place of the Canaanite, 
the Hittite, and the Amorite" leaves little to be desired, 
* * * * * 
Tu duca, tu segnore, et tu maestro. 
2073 nanxn 75 nang ANRDON Th 75 naya 1150558 PAX 1?5y 79-AN% 
"Ayadot ÄVIPWTOL OÙSÈ TeSvdo. Savovtec. 


ALBANIAN 


a 130 

btr 397 

buj 399 

burré 397 
dhandérr 426 
dhe 130, 131 
dhéndérr 426 

e 130, 131 

edhe 130 

ent 343 

/yap-/ 523, 547 
hap 593, 523, 547 
/hap-/ 523, 547 
int 343 

mjaltë 975 
mjet 446 

njer 450 
si-vjet 39 

te 130 

ther 425 

vjer 338 


ARAGONESE 


arañon 78 


ARMENTAN 


acem 432 
aë‘k° 544 
aganim 437 


A, 


INDEX VERBORUM 


akn 544 
ataë‘em 544 
atawt k* 526, 544 
aman 436 
arcat‘ 435, 548 
ard 332 

ardar 928 
armen 439, 912 
ateam 333 

bart 260 
barjr 403 
bekanem 398 
berem 397 
canawt* 526, 544 
cer 421 
Ganaë‘em 544 
G-ar 912 

da 35 

darbin 411 
dotam 411 

doyn 35 

dustr 524, 547 
ep‘em 268 

erkn 25 

erku 25 

es 524 

ew 129, 130 
ewt'n 526 

get 492 

han 120 

hanem 121 
harkanem 435 
hatanem 121 
hav 437 

haw 120, 121 


INDO-EUROPEAN 


hay(k‘) 120 
hetet 121 
her 121 


hot 121, 334, 438, 


536 
hotim 334 
hovem 120 


hoviw 121, 437, 531, 


536, 548 
hum 121, 439 
hur 530 
tsxan 122 
jern 428 
jukn 544 
karië 223 
keïck‘ 420 
lain 260 
leard 976 
matj 448 
mee 524 
mt 447 
mukn 544 
nnjem 120 
otot 121 
ort‘ 407 
oskr 531, 536 
ost 536, 549 
p'atp'atim 547 
píatp'im 547 
p'ayl 547 
ptaylem 547 
p‘otp‘otim 547 
sar 424 
ser 425 
tet 415 
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vay 446 
xotxotem 122 
y-arem 912 
yogn 433 


ASTURIAN 


banzo 78 
Llamera 78 
Llaviegu 76, 78 


AVESTAN 


ada- 63 

aöka- 337 
afnah-vant- 975 
ahmat 58 

ahmt 271 

ahmya 271 

ahu- 48 

ahurat 57 
ahurahyä 57 
ahva 50 

atrya- 908, 909 
atryaman~ 908 
atwi.drußaiti 330 
anuhts—- 52 
aoda- 492 


aojya- 50, 51, 62, 63 


aogyaésu 50 
aoj-(iëta-) 527 
arante 439 

arëm 906 
argsnavattts 52 
as- 48 
a-(sperezata) 58 
asti- 322 

ağa- 928 
aSa.aojanhd 48 
(a&-)aoJah 527 
aëaoxësayanta 48 
aëa(t) 58 
a-(x&tat) 58 
ayesé 61 

azaoa 59, 63 

azt 52, 436 

az1im 51 


INDEX VERBORUM 


azya 51 

5 276 
oroë-jyot 63 
baya- 973 
batryanté 60 
baxSattt 973 
borox0ë 53, 63 
bumya 51 
eiO0ra.avanhem 48 
-ča 127 

Ga-hya 265 
Etkayat 433 
dä- 63 

daéna 53 
daéna 53 
daénabts 53 
daéngm 53 
daénaya 53 
daénaya 53 
daénayai 53 


datdyat 49, 62, 63 


don 54 

dah- 63 
dghtsta- 417 
daregayu- 47 
debenao- 484 
dSjämäspa- 48 


daresta.aénanhem 48 


di- 49 

dim 38 

dugedar 524, 547 
dussyaobanar 57 
duZa2öba 63 


duë-däh- 63 
dyä 63 
dyät 59, 60 


dygn 53, 62, 63 
foraëaoëtra- 48 
fra- 62, 63 
fradasat 58 
fraëëtanho 48 
fraoxta 48 

frī- 55 
frina'at 56 
frinät 55-64 
frinatit 55 
frtnamaht 56 
frinàmi 55 
frinant 55 


frtnat 55 
frtnemna 56 
frinenti 55 
frinentu 55 
frya- 63 
frygnmaht 56 
ga- 62 
gaéeahi 53 
gat 63 
hacanté 60 
hattim 51 
hanant 60 
hau 34, 35, 39 
haxt(a)ya 50 


ht 37 
htm 37 
his 37 
hizü- 63 


hizva- 49, 62, 63 
hizva.uxtäis 48 
hu- 63 

hvanhavim 48 


hvapa 48 
hvare- 63 
hvarstats 48 
hysm 53, 63 
i- 48 
tnaottt 342 
tntay- 342 
tsat 59, 60 
tsemna- 59 
ise 59, 61 
tsoya 59 
73ya- 51 
iSanti 60 
tSasa 60 
iSygam 51 
jasái 60 
ka&nü- 433 
kahmai 58 
karSa- 434 
kar&ü- 434 
maént- 963 
mahmat 58 
mainyva 50 
man- 447 


manao0rLis 52 
manauua 50 
manyat 60 


mat 446 

magor 55, 63, 64 
mazdä- 63 
merasdtkat 58 
miora- 963 
miOwara- 963 
mruyé 63 
nemaxVaitié 52 
pa- 62 
pattt.eraté 48 
pattrsat 60 
pattyastim 48 
panta 494 
parahiim 48 
pat 63 

paegm 64 
pa9ana- 408 
paeo 494 
peresät 60 
pouru.aéna 48 
rat01m 63 
rapiO0wa 906 
raresa- 47 


räroë(y)a- 47, 62, 63 


raresya- 47 
raresygn 60 
sasnangn 53 
sasna(s-) 53 
sasnaya 53 
satem 483 
sönghänt 60 
seraosané 60 
seviStäi 57 
spenta 53 
spitamäi 57 
suyé 63 
Syao8ana- 57 
Syavat 60 
Syetttbyd 52 
tanü- 63 
tard 548 
tarsu- 414 
tev~st~ 52 
tev~sim 51 
tvem 63 
Bßahmäi 58 
OBA. TŠtİŠ 48 
08qm 59, 64 
OBOT 52, 63 


INDEX VERBORUM 


ube 53, 63 
uc- 48 
ufyant 60 
utti 270 
ustra- 48 
uatretdyat- 47, 62, 
63 
vac- 48 
vaédy& 51 
vatri- 439 
vatrtm 50 
vatrya- 50 
vatrya 50, 62 
vanhuya 51 
vanhuya 51 
vanhuyat 51 
vanuht 51 
vanuhim 51 
voaca 60 
vaocat 60 
var- 439 
varat 56, 57 
vata- 54, 63 
väuräite 60 
vax-Sya 264 
vazyamnabyo 53 
vehrk-at 253 
vidä- 62, 63 
vistäspa- 48 
vya- 63 
vyanaya 52, 53 
xsat 60 
xSaya 60 
xesmakat 58 
cSma.wxoais 48 
xsna- 54 
xsndm 54, 63, 64 
xšnūm 54 
xVaë- 52, 63 
xVaëta- 48 
xvarateya- 48 
x’aera- 48 
x’aeroya 48 
xVEng 63 
x’Envat 49, 62, 63 
a’iti- 48 
yàh- 64 
yahmar 58 
yats 59 
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yasa 60 
yazät 60 
yeca 58 
yezivz 51 
yusmakat 58 
zahya- 51 
zamatar- 426 
zaranaema 55 
zarota- 55 
zastaista- 48 
2a0a 59 
govim 51 
zbaya- 63 
zrazda- 63 


BACTRIAN 


Kavnpxu 303 
Kavnbno 303 
oactuvóo 303 


BRETON 

OLD BRETON 
coreid 79 
MOD. BRETON 


anken 535 
ankou 535 
baegulat 79 
barz 82 
beler 75 
bezvenn 78 
bragez 82 
bragezenn 82 
bré 80 

camm 82 

el 80 

gar 79 
goar 76 
grouan 82 
gwaiarn 82 
guar 16 
gwelan 82 
guern 78 
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hil 78 
irin 78 
kalet 82 
kamm 75 
kammet 75 
kan 77 
kanou 77 
karr 82 
kerc'heiz 79 
kerghyth 79 
kolo 77 
kraoun 78 
kres 82 
laz 75 

Léo 75, 81 
lu 75, 81 
michuit 79 
sae 82 
talar 75 
tann 78 
tro 77 


BULGARIAN 
drugart 916 
prigat'el 915 
vtora 918 
CATALAN 


clovella 78 
vern 78 


OLD CHURCH SLAVIC 


a 34 

bélo 400 
berg 135, 260 
blago 401 
biédo 401 
bodg 396 
bogome 254 
bogo 973 
bolétt 400 
boro 402 
brada 402 


INDEX VERBORUM 


brasono 398 
bySeSteje 265 
Geso 43, 265 
Gtnttt 434 
daro 963 

deti 410 
dlogo 483 
dobro 411 
drug® 906 
droZati 412 
dong 417 

godo 428 

gradé 253 

1. 128, 131 
tno 45 

iskra 239 
ismeniti 960 
i-Ze 186 
(j)agoda 527 
jasno 239 
jebg 337 
jeden 246 
jeseno 442 
je-vo 246 
kosto 261, 393 
léjq 329, 330 
mena 963 
mest-o 246 
mird® 963-64, 1001 
mlado 340 
mogo 427 
mrotvo 67 
nebogo 973, 979, 992 
nestt 441 
nosttt 441 

ond 39 

oto 123, 247 
otvpustati 839 
pote 405 
po-stolatt 260 
poto 493 
préyo 965 
ravonodugsond 840 
rocé 253 
rogato 536 
sekg 422 

sert 424 

siuxo 264 

sujt 261 


Syro 530 
tebé 414 
tt 414 
tomu 254 
trestt 413 
to: 39 

u 128 


ubogo 973, 979-92 


usta 527 
uta 128 
vedg 342 
veselo 980 
vedé 269 
véso 264 
Beto 426 
zovatt 544 
Zideko 434 
Zomg 432 


CORNISH 

OLD CORNISH 
banathel 75 
MOD. CORNISH 
beler 75 
cala 77 
ello 80 
gar 19 
gavel 78 
grow 82 
guas 81 
CZECH 


blyskati 401 


milovntka 915, 959 


modry 238 
pezd 404 
prsett 406 
py? 407 
svo- 915 
tvo- 915 


DANISH 


musvtt 195 
röd 195 
rödvitte 195 
sjagger 193 
vitte 195 


DUTCH 
MIDDLE DUTCH 
wrene 199 
MOD. DUTCH 


en(de) 129 

grutto 196 

kiewit 196 

ptewtt 196 

stracks 274 
tak 337 


ENGLISH 
OLD ENGLISH 


acan 444 
ad 443 
amore 191 
aneléow 449 
and 129 
æx 431 
beald 399 
bealo 400 
beorg 403 
beorh 403 
bere 398 


be-teldan 417 


bielg 399 
blae 401 
bläcern 401 
bläwan 399 
blæcern 401 
blæd 399 
blæse 401 
bléat 400 


INDEX VERBORUM 


blegen 400 
bléo 401 
bltean 401 
blöwan 399 
blysa 401 
böian 397 
bolla 399 
bönian 397 
bord 403 
borian 403 
brambel 190 
brämel 190 
bred 403 
breord 402 
bréost 403 
bréowan 403 
brom 402 
brord 402 
bylig 399 
byrst 402 
ceortan 432 
ceorran 432 
cimb 432 
cimbe 432 
eTnan 432 
dærste 412 
deore 412 
din 410 
drösne 412 
dyne 412 
dyntan 412 
ealgtan 268 
earh 439 
ege 420 

eo) 437 
fealu 194 
fearh 194 
fearr 407 
fédan 214 
feld 192, 194 
feldbéo 192 
feldeware 192-93 
findes 266 
findeb 266 
flean 409 
gadrtan 428 
geard 419 
ge-defte 411 
ge-dyrsttg 412 


gitdan 419 
god 195 
grindan 428 
growan 419 
haca 424 
hama 425 
har 424 

her 425 
herfest 260 
healdan 430 
hemeb 425 
heord 426 
hér 425 

hoe 424 
hyle 420 
hyll 420 
leoht 451 
LZäe 334 
lim 528 
magan 427 
mawan 446 
mal 530 
mere 964 
nett 450 
nosu 423 


Oht 510, 534 


ond 129 
sang 488 


sëaw 422, 530 


seax 422 
singan 488 
sltpor 528 
smeoru 448 
smterwan 448 
spon 198 
sumor 423 
swelgan 422 
teld 417 
teran 417 
tréow 416 
pa 273 
wartan 446 
wer 446 
wer 439 
werna 197 
wegan 419 
werna 197 
wtht 195 
wrene 199 
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wrenna 197 
wrenna 197, 199 
wyrcan 213-16 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 


autor 881 
brambel 190 
elodhamer 192 
feldefare 192-94 
feldtfares 192 
ffeldefare 191 
scorellus 192 
takke 337 

wight 195 


MOD. ENGLISH 


am 89 

and 127, 130 
assume 881 
assure 881 
author 881 
barker 196 
beauttful 110 
blue back 193 
blyne 881 
bramble 189 
brambling 189 
bramblings 189 
bramlin 189 
bugger 993 
bunkin 190 
buntin 190 
bunting 190-91 
buntlin 190-91 
bunty 190 
buntyle 190 
burger 183 

burn 101-02 

by 100 
capercailyie 193 
censure 881 

cirl bunting 191 
cold 110 

come 101 

common bunting 191 
consume 881 

corn dumpling 190-91 


INDEX VERBORUM 


cut. 198 

cutty wren 198 
do 854 

down 101 
educate 881 
ensue 881 
explode 101 
fallen 89 
fallin’ 89 
fallow 194 
farrow 194 
fielfare 191-92, 194 
for 100 

French 191 
from 100-01 
furze chirper 189 
furze chucker 189 
godwike 195-96 
godwipe 195-96 
godwit 194-96 
godwittam 195 
godwitte 195 
good 110 

grey thrush 193 
groundling 189 
hand 881 
harvest 260 
hill bird 194 
him 89 

Indian 881 
Injun 881 
insure 881 
Jack bird 193 
jay 191 

Lizard 908 
malign 981 
maltgnant 981 
maple 101 
marzipan 1016 
nightingale 191 
now 273 

of 100 

often 881 

OK 183 

on 129 

peeweep 196 
pewtt 195-96 
poun 881 

reed bunting 191 


reedling 189 
reed sparrow 191 
eandiing 189 
scoreh 101-02 
sereech bird 193 
sear 102 

shag 198 

shrieker 196 
small 110 

snow bird 191, 194 
snow bunting 191 
snow flake 191 
space research 839 
spoon 198 

stormy petrel 194 
sue 881 

suet 881 

sugar 881 
superpower 841 
taek 337 

taken 89 

takin' 89 

teeweep 196 
teeweet 196 

them 89 

then 273-74 
thousan 881 

tLe. 195 

to 101 

tree 101 

unlike 841 

up 101 

whom 89 

wipe 196 

with 100 

wool 977 

wran 197 

wren 197, 200 
yarwhelp 196 
yarwhtp 196 
yellow bunting 191 
yellow hammer 191 


FAROESE 


gneggjus 193 


FRENCH 
OLD FRENCH 


autor 881 
bougre 993 


MOD. FRENCH 


chanter 162-63 

étre 161, 163 

née 155 

pendant (d'oreilles) 
339 

rten 145 

savotr 868 


FRISIAN 
OLD FRISIAN 


and(a/e) 129 
gadia 428 
hemme 424 


WEST FRISIAN 


feale lyster 193-94 
fitldbok 193-94 


GAULISH 


Allo-broges 45 
are-pennis 75 
Bardo-Magus 82 
bedo- 396 
braca 82 

bulga 75 
cambtca 75 
cambita 75 
cambos 75 
camista 82 
carrus 82 
combörtia 75 
Dagovassus 81 
Leuca 75, 81 
Leuga 75, 81 


INDEX VERBORUM 


meiv 79 
Nitio-broges 45 
paraveredus 79 
partum 84 
sagum 82 
sedlon 75, 79 
selto-toms 80 
so-stn 37 
so-sto 44 
suide 44 
taratrum 75 
tarinea 76 
Vassorix 81 
ver-tragus 77 
vtdubtum 78 
Vo-corio- 41 
vroteos 75 


GERMAN 
OLD HIGH GERMAN 


achta 510, 534 
antt 129 

aran 442 

aspa 331 
betde 41 

blao 401 
blasen 399 
bolea 400 
bor- 260 
bramma 402 
bulchunna 400 
é-gester 274 
enti 129 

er 276 

ero 442 

es 246 

faran 215 
felts 409 
ftun 459, 530, 549 
fuoten 214-16 
fal 215 
gersta 428 
glitan 419 
graz 419 
gruont 215 
guot 215 
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haft 428 
hahsa 483 
hank 425 

har 425 
haton 430 
hirso 425 
houe 430 
hwelf 433 
hwes 265 
inti 129 
Leiten 215 
Lind(t) 334-35 
mal 530 
queran 434 
retnneo 199 
rein(n)o 199 
rot 215 
sarf 259 
selbselbo 43, 67 
st 37 

sltfan 528 
sou 530-31 
souwes 530 
spaltan 409 
span 198 
spretten 407 
teta 245 
triogan 330 
untt 129 
wahsan 268 
warten 446 
waso 342 
weban 440 
wrendtlo 197 
wrendo 197 
(w)renno 197, 199 
(w)renttlo 197 
wurchen 213 
wurken 213 
zelt 417 
zorft 418 


MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN 


rigel 336 
zacke 337 
zoi(1) 336 
zolle 336 
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NEW HIGH GERMAN 


Aachen 885 

Acht 534 
an-treten 842 
aussehen 841 
Bach 759 

Band 966 

Blatt 843 
blättern 843 

Bock 88 

Brämling 189, 190 
dämlich 416 

doch 88, 127 
dunkel 238 
er-leben 842 
Espe 331 

Fisch 88 

frieden 1017 
Frtedhof 1017 
Glas 328 
gleichmütig 840 
gönnen 572 
heraus-geben 840 
Heraus-geber 840 
können 572, 868 
Kugel 432 

Lieben 87 
Liebt(e) 804 
list 843 

mit 914 

Mitte 914 
möglich 843 
no-ch 127 
(Ohr)gehänge 339 
Pfahl stellung 198 
Raumforschung 839 
Riegel 336 
rüsten 343 
rüstig 343 
Rüstung 343 

sich 923 

spielte 804, 805 
Tag 573 

tief 88 

tun 854 

Typ 88 

Übermacht 841 
ungleich 841 
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Vertrag 966 
vertragen 966 

voll 88 
Wacholderdrossel 193 
war 803 

Wasen 342 

Zacke 337 

Zeidel 974 


GOTHIC 


af 443 

aggus 438 
agis 420 
atrpa 442 
aiws 444 

akrs 431 
alan 437 

alds 437 
ansts 440 
anpar 437, 919, 927 
aqgtat 431 

ara 44l 
arhwazna 439 
arjan 452 
asans 442 
asts 536, 549 
atochta 333 
apnam 39, 436 
auk-an 527 
bat. 4i 
bairan 397 
batrhts 401 
balgs 399 
balwjan 400 
barn 398 
bauan 399 
baur 398 

bt 396 

bindan 332, 398 
blaubjan 400 
blöma 399 
bröbar 603 
brunna 492 
dag-am 254 
daigs 327 
daups 418 
daupus 418 


dis-tahjan 84] 
diups 527, 547, 605 
fadar 603 
fathu 603 
fatrra 405 
faur 405 
filu 498 
fodjan 214-16 
fon 530 

fotus 406 
frauja 405 
frtjon 965 
funins 530 
ga-daban 411 
ga-kunnan 838, 840 
gamains 960 
gibla 427 
gistradagis 274 
graban 427 
gramsta 427 
gudis 247 

tk 67, 524 

tn 449 

1-8 246, 276 
ist 546 

Jah 128 
hairda 431 
hairdeis 231 
haldan 430 
harjis 431 
hauhs 430 
hiuhma 430 
huhjan 430 
kaurn 421 
keinan 432 
Liuhab 451 
mais 442 
maibms 963 
malan 446 
mahts 427 
maret 449 
mëi 530, 549 
mik 67 
mtktletp 231 
milib 975 
miluks 976 
mitan 448 
mip 446 
munan 447 


nahts 272 
naqaps 530 
naus 535 
nawis 535 
nibjis 45 
giman 435 
ragineis 231 
rathts 451 
sa 272 

sahw 530 
satso 245 
sama 421 
séhwum 530 
st 37 

stgts 421 
silba 43, 67 
stnd 546 


stnetgs 424 
snutrs 334 
soketp 231 
triggws 416 
trtu 416 
bamna 254 
bata 413 
baursus 414 
paursjan 414 
brafstgan 413 
bulan 414 

u 270 

uns 450 

wat 446 
watwo 245 
wardja 446 
wato 492 
waurkjan 213-16 
weis 445 
wulla 531 


GREEK 


aBodtavov 1012 
"ABUpas 541 
ayata 924, 926 
àye 267 

Oneu 449 

ayos 444 

aypös 431, 435 
dyxw 438 
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dyw 432 
"Adava 753 
aetvow 338 
Gens 341 
deca 437, 532 
à(p)féEo 268 
apéo(o)ar 532 


dtw 438 

ánuu 120, 531, 534 
aseos 979 

av 35 

atyts 230 

atSw 443 

ot 444 


dAeucov 329, 330 

QAEUPELV 328 

àAextopés 218, 220, 
229, 230 

QAËHTWP 218, 220 

aAdaLvetv 438 

arAsatvw 438 

aAstetv 438 

QAUVELV 328 

aan 100 

GAANAOL 964 

dAAoyuau 421 

AAPS 444 

àudw „446 

GUAaASDVW 446 

audptoLv 233 

auetBw 960, 963 

duur(v) 45, 272 

Auer 100, 396 

àv 35 

ava-yLyvioxeLv 838 

av-dyu-n 510, 534 

avéxouar 966 

avip 343, 450 

dvSpwtos 919 

Our 327, 436, 523 

aEtun 431 

GoAAKs 341 

ànatduou 330 

àndtn 330 


ano, até 100, 104, 443, 


503, 523, 547 


antw 221, 331 
dp 438 
doa 438 
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dpaptouw 332, 439 

apdxvn 242, 255 

apdxuns 255 

dpyÂs 239, 548 

apsugw 332, 998 

apSufoavte 964 

áp9uuvoc 332 

apsuds 332, 912 

àpLoros 908, 909, 
973, 975, 989 

apustw 905 

apvéouar 48 

apdw 452 

ots 218, 220-21 

apın 218, 221 

áptu 928 

dptros 928 

dotov 989 

dotos 972, 973, 975, 
1001 

àptóv 1001 

GoSevets 905 

Sous 238, 342 

aondAaßos 242 

(a)oudrAob 242 

"AoninnuLds 242 

àondAat 242 

Jones 217, 230, 235 

àctpdnto 232 

dotu 788 

"Atpelöns 103 

üttouau 343 

atÜcouar 333 

atvtw 333 

ad 35 

abdye 128 

ouën 339 

aUpuov 274 

alooaL 339 


avta 38 
avtds 38 
attn 35 
autos 45 
avutots 38 
aUo 339 

oan 331 
àguéÉvau 839 
às 232 


dxkUs 441 
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dxos 420 

àp 523, 547 
ages 218, 221 
Baduls 218, 221 
Basuos 218, 221 
Batvw 221, 435 
BarBts 218, 221 


Batpaxts 218, 222-23, 


229-30 


Batpaxos 218, 222-23 


Bôéw 404 
BEATUWV 134 
Bevôtôerov 222 


Bevôts 218, 222, 229 


Bénouv 271 
Bros 504 
BAatées 232 


BAegapts 218, 222, 231 


Biépapov 218 
Bouw 527 
Botnp 527 
Boadu- 104 
Butwo 527 
Tata 541 
yauBods 426 
yauéw 426 
yép 100, 101 
ye 100, 101 
Yéuo 432 
yevvdw 431 
TENOITO 773 
yepauds 421 
yépwv 421 
yéyvouar 431 
yvasuds 523 
yváðos 523 
yvwtós 485, 526 
Tonoppa 541 
yUpds 432 
Saytédog 232 
6ayÜs 232 

6a -9pov 417 
Savw 99 
6duvauu 167 
SGu0s 41 

6é 100 

Setoa 434 
Sends 234 
Sénas 329 
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6épo 417 

detpg 36 

Gevpt 36 

6c0po 36 

deüpv 36 

éw 534 

ôñAos 98 

ôñuos Al 

65v 445 

ônvea 417 

6ñou 534 

ôu- 41 

6ud 100 
ÔLO-OHOPTILLELV 841 
SLödonw 494, 502 


Sënn, 167, 512, 529 


Augös 181 
6LLQLAOS 993 
6uvutd6s 536 

Aués 974 
Audo-60t0s 247 
óorevau 512 
SoALxdés 483, 533 
dopuaaAts 218, 222, 


229-30 
dopuds 218, 222 
ôdpu 416 
6orñp 488, 492 
6otóg 485 
Spenw 415 


SpwndteLv 418 
dpunterv 418 
600 41 

5Hp0v 963 
Sutwo 488, 492 
€ 33 

ĉap 340 


Éyé(v) 105, 523-24, 


547 
EdeLfa 264 
éônôws 510 
Edouev 11 
éóoto 247, 311 
£60va 25 
Bu 340, 510 
ééA60yau 340 
ééArouar 340 
écceuta 264 
ÉSeuev 11 


ESnua 11 
€8wv 445 
Cut, 445 
eluv 340 
etv 271 


etrov 961 
eLprivn 963-64 
eis 40 

ets 104 

Eco 510, 546 
er 100 

Eraotos 919 
E-net 246 
éuetvos 105 
ÉAGouar 340 
Eletv 423 
érevsepos 69 
érevoouar 20 
ÉAUTOV 11 
fEAANV-LOTÉ 95 
Arte 230 

ÉATW 340 

eutv 271 

ev 449 

Evapı 343 
éveyaetv 340-41 
Gun 45 

evnns 48 

Evi, evt 45, 449 
èvu-autós 45 
Evos 443 

evtl 510, 546 
evros 43, 67 


endynv 319, 323 
etavoato 104 
enLononew 843 
enLononn 843 


Enopov 487 


Enos 48 

éntd 526 

Épa 442 

Epyov 492 
épfpoucuau 121 
Com 121 
pus 909 


Epnw 423 


926 

-va 923 
EodAds 100 

FÉoutyes 962 
Eota-ua 245 
ÉOTO-HE 245 
ÉOTNUEV 11 
Eotnv 11 
eotl 510 
ÉoTU(v) 102 
€oxapóguv 271 
Etatpous 919 
Etavpovs 923 


Me m» 
ms Et 


p 
+ EO 


Etas 923 
ëtt 123 
ev6ta 974 


evsnvew 433 
ÉVHVAULS 217, 229 
evvn 442 

Éxdés 246 

Exw 421 

Edw 268 

rdotu 788 
(p)éAno 339 
(F)uv 33, 38, 44 
FAGVOS 977 

Zeüs 503, 974 
Zépupos 338 


zuyöv 232 
zwun 232 

n 95 

f 444 

N-(F)E 445 
"HALd-Sotos 938 
nuets 105 
nutv 97, 272 
nuüv 97 
novxtos 422 
nouxos 422 
n-vte 270 


SdrAacoa 260 
Sdpoos 412 


Setvw 433 
Séurs 931 
SeoÙ 247 
Sedguv 271 
Setds 485 
Sroonuev 91 
Sopñ 412 


+ 
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Sopös 412 

Soüpos 412 

Suydtnp 523-26, 529, 
547 

úw 415 

G. 37 

Latvw 437, 532 

Côto 923 

LV 33, 38, 44 

Cu 33 

t-va 34 

Cprépruv 271 

Codpuxos 840 

CoTäur 167, 548, 548 

Lotnuu 526 


Gurt 339 
Lxstv 233 
LySts 544 


1a9apóv 791 

nat 129, 429, 791 
wav-ete 100 
nal-ouev 100 
uav-ovtes 100 


naw 99 
workouts 218, 223-24, 
229; 2531 


ndAauos 218, 223, 229 
noréw 430 


Tuadotépvacs 962 


navovis 219, 223, 229 
Havuv 219, 229 
náp 424 

napa 223 
xüpoBoc 223 
napus 219-35 
naptds 260 
Kappat 541 
Kapxnôwv 766 
Kdovros 541 
1au-octüo 100 
nau-otLnös 100 
näxpus 427 
nedzw 429 
neyxpos 427 
netvos 34, 37 
neipw 430 
nepattw 425 


nepauts 219, 224, 229, 


231 
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xépauog 219, 224 


népôos 426 
neputs 230 
negad 427 


unuts 219, 224 

unutw 219, 224 

nice 219, 224-25 

xp 425 

KÜüpevou 759 

KuAuxva 541 

xtvew 420 

460, 420 

HANCS 219, 225 

4Àfipos 897 

HAWSw 533 

HAGOLS 533 

HVOULOES 225, 235 

uvnucs 219, 225 

uvnuds 219, 225 

nvfinos 219, 225 

xvfun 219, 224-25, 
228 

uvnuts 218-19, 224- 
26, 228-35 

K-véooos 958 

xodE 241 

xoAwvds 420 

KoAxts 541 

vote 231, 233 

nöpos 425 

nopuyn 424 

vëouoc 905, 963-64 

novpts 223, 235 

xpñvn 219, 226 

npnvis 219, 226, 229 

vpnnte 219, 226 

„pt 428 

KuBéAn 752 

Kußrißn 752 

HUVOS 181 

nwpüs 223, 235 

Aaunpóveu 547 

Aävos 531 

\éyw 102-03, 451, 
488, 492 

Actos 528 

keiner 564 

AELhELV 265 

AecQo 265 


1038 


AECbwv 
AEROS 
Aeóccu 
ALETOUAL 
ALQAOSHVAL 
ACvouau 
AUNTW 
ASYOS 
AOLUÖS 
Aóxougc 
AÚN 
AŬua 
uaódu 
uacvn 


265 
451 
451 

335 

335 
335 

336 

488, 492 

979 

253 
253 
451 

415 

219, 226 
uauvés 219, 226, 229 
uduap 755 
WOUADLOS 
uaxpoS9uuca 
uaxpóg 755 
udaa 259, 448 
wardauds 446 
WoAAOV 448, 975 
waAAds 977 
u&Aov 977 
MATPI 771, 773 
uéya 523-25, 533 
uéyas 533, 549 
uéyeSos 523-25, 549 
véôouar 448 
uetpoë 447 
ug£Aa9póguv 
veAav- 55 
weit 975 
uéAvoca 
uéAvtTO 
pevew 
u£vo 
uépucs 449 
LETA 36, 446 
un 447 
unAov 
untnp 950 
pLatvuw 791 
LLALGOVES 
utAtos 238 
uuuvüox4o 447 
utv 33-44 
-uL(v) 45 
nottov 963, 1002, 1026 


755 
966 


271 


975 

975 
265 
447 


977, 978 
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448 
448 
448 


uuódu 
Uupt E 
uúpox 
uūpw 448 
uðs 544 
VQUAATIpoS 
veavläs 
veBpts 
vÉBpos 
VEH- 
vVenpds 
VEXTAO 
venus 
vnovs 
vnoos 219 

vetv 33-44 
vouttw 102-03 
vu 34 
VUATOS 
vis 450 
Eevtn 964 
Ó 95, 272 
6 36, 444 
dap 912 
dBEAds 
dBoAdgS 
öde 105 
o6eAds 336 
oëun 334 
ó6Óvn 25 
ó60c(c)ac9au 
ó606a 536 
ótos 536, 549 
Oto 334, 438 
otóa 102-03 
olna-de 94 
otxu0Su 38 
ÖLE, OCS 
OCÉANS 
oÙpw 337 
oALBpdv 
Ordos 422 
ouds 40, 421 

Outvn 975 

Ö-ve 34 

d&U-tepo-s 91 
onndet 978 

óntós 330, 493, 502 
opdw 102 


905 
255 

219, 226, 229 

219 
535 

535 

534 
450, 535 
219, 226, 229 


272 


336 
336 


333 


437 
337 


528 . 


pyw 451 

Opvıs 441 

Opvour 47, 452 

Os 444 

000€ 544 

dotéov 327, 513, 

529, 531, 536 

dotedguv 271 

öte 566 

ött 102 

où(x) 102 

odios 531 

odpov 439 

odtos 35 

oÙtw(s) 102 

OppÜa 233 

oppÜv 233 
+ralpvw 962 

navt- 566 

Tav-v 270 

good 404 

tapat 404 

tapos 404 

tatio 167, 311, 603 

natpros 181 

nau-od-uevo-v 104 

tav-ca-oSaL 104 

tavw 336 

neöd 36 

nedeupa 36 

tTééov 6 

réa 409 

rev$epôds 332 

nenpwraL 487 

nentw 493 

(nE-)nw-(na) 529 

nepav 404 

nepaw 408, 962 

nepnv 404 

ent 100-01, 404 

tepuvds 406 
+teopvaw 962 
+repvo 962 

téoow 493 

netdavvünt 408 

rétouar 406, 534 

neus- 607 

"üyvuuu 319, 323 

"nódu 978 


"n4tÓcs 319, 323 

TEURPNUL 99 

nLvw 405 

df? 405 

"ictus 964 

trAatUS 407 

TAEOS 498 

TANOCOV 919, 926, 929 

TANTOS 484 

TAOHAGULS 219, 227, 
229, 231 

nAonauös 219, 227 

TAOUT-UVENV 95 

nöö-e 40 

noöös 406 

tróðu 38 

TOLEW 434 

noLn-ths 103 

noLvn 433 

TOALS 234 

moAttns 255 

tohAaxh 98 

noAütlas 843 

novros 493 

Topetv 408 

TOPLS 407 

TOpTtae 407 

tdptus 407 

To-ot 93 

TÔTE 274 

notizeLv 838 

TOUS 93, 255, 406 

npüos 965 

TOAUS 965, 989, 994 

npaütns 966 

npndw 406 

TpCaual 434 

106 404 

TnpoßoöWceL 962 

1póxa 405 

"póuos 404 

"oós 100-01, 405 

Xpoc-nvüs 440 

npotepos 404 

port 405 

TOWTOS 404 

ntrepdov 534 

ru 232 

Tuvsdweose 98 
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"Op 407, 530 
mupyts 219, 227, 229 
mupyos 219, 227 
trw- 525, 547 
nwvw 405 
pa 438 
pauts 217 
papavés 219, 227, 
229, 231 
pépavos 219, 227 
PÉTw 492 
Oo 423 
Trý 220, 227 
oTrÉÇw 220, 227 
ptite 220, 227 
Xávóag 753 
Xdvóng 753 
ravewy 753 
oguov 44 
ceuou(v) 44 
ceón 420 
ofuepov 39 
-ou(v) 45 
cogd-tato-v 104 
cogó-Tato-c 104 
cogw-tat-ov 104 
onalpw 548 
Endptnv-de 94 
oneipw 407 
oTaoh 526 


otatös 311, 526, 548 
oteyw 483, 549 
OTÉpyw 926 

ocgin 220, 227 
OTNAUS 220, 227-29 
otpogts 231 

ou 105 


OVY-YLYVUOHELV 838 

OUUUELYVUUL 962 

cuv-andAAuc9Sau 838 

oûvôeouos 966 

opatpa 548 

cpapayéouar 548 

o-ge 35 

conv 198 

o-guv 44 

oppäyis 220, 228, 
231, 235 

oxoLvts 220, 228-29 
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oxotvos 220, 228 
taAavrov 414 
tanläs 255 

tautn 255 

Tavpos 416 

TE. 127 

-TE 414 

teCow 534 
TELXÜTW 327 


TeLxos 327 
tÉAAQ 414 
tévw 534 

Tepnw 413 


tTépoouar 414 

terana 534 

TETOË-HLS 94 

tevsts 217 

nie 42 

TnA&-(uaxos) 42 

tnrAtuos 42 

TnAË-(uoxos) 42 

Tnào-(xAfs) 42 

TnAv-(npdtrns) 42 

TÜS$euar 93 

TÜSeuEV 11 

TUŸÉ-UEVO-V 91 

Tu9é-vt-a 91 

ré9nuu 11, 167, 410, 
, 503, 530 

TEV 271 

tUvw 433, 534 

TLTPUWOKW 529 

TAAVOL 414 

té 95, 413 

TOL 414 

totxos 327 

Tócoos 44 

TÔTE 274 

TOUTO: 35, 270, 791 

TOÚTOV 96 

tpaüna 529 

tpeuw 413 

tpenouaL 335 

tpéporv 233 

toé€gw 411 

tpew 413 

TOOLS 411 

tpüua 529 

TUÀn 414 
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TUAOS 336, 414 
tTUgw 415 

Dëup 492, 503 
vet 530 

üutv 272 
Ouuu(v) 272 
Oónepano9vüoxeuv 98 
ver 440 

gayetv 398, 973 
gatvw 397 
paards 399 
paids 400 
PAAUËVEL 547 
gaye 397 

paves 397 

pos 397 

good 403 
papurs 220, 228 
pdpos 398 

gapdw 403 
gavrAos 98 

pduw 397 

péBouar 333 
gep- 259 

ggépeu 266 
Qeoéouxos 348 
pép-e(o)-ar 256 
pÉp-ET-OU 256 
pÉpors 366 
qgép-ou-au 256 
pépuw 135, 397 
gevyw 421 

gnuc 102 
q96vouca 979 
-Qu 44, 396 
pUAËW 534 
yıArow 534 
gvAos 906, 924, 926 
pLAÔTNS 964 
QuAG 926 

oLv 33-45 
gAavtpos 400 
phéyw 99, 401 
grAgduv 399 

QAÉQ 400 

pAëw 400 

pArédw 400 
pAvapta 400 
gAvédw 400 
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erdtw 400 
oAdutarva 400 
QAÓu 400 
popuds 398 
gpatno 603 
gpovtts 230 
puyds 234 
QUAAov 399 
odors 504 
ois 397 
XaBupas 541 
yareénrtw 232 
xapdoow 427 
Xaopdv 541 
Xdpwv 937 
xecuüv 974 
yelp 220, 228, 229, 
428 


xeLpýs 220, 226, 228, 


229 
xéo 329 
xèés 502 
x9vtóc 502 
-~xtuog 181 
xoevs 329 
xóvó6poçs 428 
xöptos 419 
xótpoc 329 
warts 231 
wayastts 220, 229 
bduaS$os 220, 229 
bnoës 229, 232-33 
gfpos 229 
bÜxw 398 
wuds 121, 439 


MYCENAEAN 


a-ka~d-ki-ri-yo 790 
a-ke~e 791 
Akhatwta 759 
a-ro2-e 909 
a-wa-ra-ka-na 242 
e-e-si 510 

-ge 127 

o-te 566 


(T = Modern Greek) 


HIER. LUWIAN 


apan 523, 547 

as- 340 

ata- 340 

Atana 26 

at/runa 25 

aya 758 

a-ya-a2-a 758 

hali- 328 

har(a)sataninet 985 

hartu- 332 

hawis 513, 531, 536, 
548 

hiiana- 985 

hilan-isi-nzt 985 

huhas 527 

ma-n 758 

masana 155 

mitas 26, 991, 1002 

mt-tay-tt-t-2t 986 


miy- 991 

-mu 758 
Tarhu(nt)- 532 
tas 413 

unati 985 

usa- 959 

wa-t 758 


was- 986-87, 1026 
wasa- 979, 983 
wasa-mt 985 
wasara- 979, 984, 
993-94 
wasaranu- 979, 985 
wasa-ra-ti 985, 987, 
988 
wasa-za-ha 986-87 
wasu 979, 986, 988 
wasu-wt 986-88 
wa-ya2a 758 


HITTITE 


-a- 34 
Ahhiyawa 759 
atë 528-29, 533 
ak- 261 ` 
ag-ga-aS 265 


akkatar 261 
akuwakuwa- 
akuwaë 241 
alalam(m)a- 121 
al-pa-aë 444 
a(m)miyant- 989 
ani- 39 

ant-Stwat 39 

anna- 39 

anni- 39 

andara- 238 
an-tu-uh-Sa-a& 254 
an-za-a-aS 450 
apanzi 510 

apaë 41, 940 
abentëëan 37 
a-ap-pa 443, 523, 547 
araë 906-1002 
a-ar-aS-ki-i2-23T 452 
a-ra-wa-ah-hr 443 
a-ri 452 

arkammaS 952 

aru 34 

aganat 510, 546 
agara- 239 

ast 31-44 

asts$ 32-33 

aëtwant- 979 
assiya-war 993 
asku- 241-42 

assu 205, 994 
(a)&ta 35 

adan2zt 510 

auwana- 241 

auwawa- 237, 240 
e-hu 36 

ent 31-44 

enim 32 

ents 32-33, 41 
entsSan 31, 37 

epzi 510 

es- 340 

eSara- 239 

eëhar 340 

e-eë-mt 1014 

eësi 510, 546 

ed- 340, 510 

edant 31, 37 

edaë 31 


240-42 
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edez 31 

edi 31, 36, 38 
hahlawant- 238 
hat- 329 

halanta 532 
halentiu- 334 
halentu- 334-35 
alentuwa- 334 
hathaltya- 122 
halt- 327-35 
halihla-/-iya- 335 
haliya- 328, 335 
haliyatar 335 


halina- 327-28 
halipi- 335-36 
Galtwant- 329-30 
hallai- 335 
halli- 328 
hatlu- 335 


halma&wittan 992 
hatduttt- 329-30 
haluga- 333 


halwani- 329-30 
halwattalla- 329-30 
ban- 121 


hannat 532 
hannaë 120 
hant- 327 
hantt 435, 523 
hanza 240, 435, 523 
hanzanaë 237-40 
ha-pa-a 436 
happar 975 
hapatt& 978 
hapatiyant- 330 
appena- 330-31 
happin- 404, 975 
happinahh- 975 
happinant- 404 
GappinesS- 975 
happtra- 975 
haps(a)- 331-32 
hapSallt- 331 
hapuS- 336 
hapzt 404 
har-ak-zi 435 
ha-a-ra-aë 441 
har-aS-zi 452 
harktS 239, 435, 535, 
548 
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harëtharëi- 121 
hardu- 332 
har(u)wanat- 208 
harziya- 346 
hartyalla- 345-47 
ha-aS-Sa-an 438 
haëkizzt 532 
haömuSalli- 237 
hasgalt- 331 
haëSannt 212 
haštaťt 43, 261, 327, 
393, 513, 529-36 
hastiyaS 43 
haëdwir 536, 549 
hat- 121 
hatalwai- 336 
hatk- 337 
hatku- 337 
hattalu- 336, 338 
hattant- 333 
hattatar- 333 
hattesSar 241 


Hatti 121, 759 
hattuhh- 333 
hatuka- 332-33 


hatugatar 332 
hatukeS- 332 
Hazzi 541 
heaw- 206, 208, 210 
Heba(t) 1009 
he(y)aw- 207 
hekur 210 
henkan- 340, 510, 
534-35 
heu- 203-11 
Etlakku 541 
htlammar 541 
hink- 340 
hi-in-ik-zi 441 
hinkan- 340 
htppara- 337-38 
Gtssa- 338 
hueë- 980, 994 
bubhaë 120, 527 
huyanzi 534 
hutsu- 994 
hulalizzt 347 
hulana- 531 
huliya 531 
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huldala- 340-41 
huldalai- 340-41 
hur-na-a-t& 439 
hur-na-an-zi 439 
hurai- 338 

hus- 342 

hus()- 342 
husa- 341 
husselli- 342 
hussili- 342 
huda- 342 

Gudak 342 

Guwa- 339 

huwai- 534 . 
h(u)want- 120, 531 
huwara- 339 
hwekzi 531-32 
Bwelpi 339-40 
hwiszi 532 

tya 758 

t-ya-at 250 
i-ya-at-ta(-ri) 445 
t-ya-(az-)2t 250 
tnan- 342 

tnt 32, 38-39, 44 
innarau- 343 
innarawant- 343 
tnnarawatar 343 
intan(n)a- 343 
intanni- 343 
Tr-ma-al-aë 254 
18haë 122 
tShisaza 541 
iSkiSa- 541 
tSktSaz 348 
tSktsaza 541 
ZëšašŠš 529 

TEST 529 
tStamahura- 338 
tdalu- 205 

ka 39 

kalmara 420 
kaluti- 533 

kan 27 

kaneš 958 
ga-an-ki 425 
gapanza 238 
gapina- 238 
kappi- 238 
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kar-as-2t 430 
karat- 759 
karawar- 346 
kaš 32, 41, 916 
ki 32, 39, 44 
ki-es-Sar 428 
kilami 541 
kiniSëan 37 
kinun 957 
gipeSSar 328 
ktr 759 
kiShilta]- 542 
ke 32 

kedant 272 
ku-en-zi 433 
ku-e-ra-aS 434 
kun 32, 41, 916 
ku-ra-a& 434 
lahhtyala& 536 


¿uk [k )— 209 
mat- 988-89 
mala- 259 


ma-al-la-t 446 

malittu 981, 1026 

mehur 207, 322, 441, 
530-31, 549 

mekkts 524, 549 

meltt 759 

miy- 994, 996, 1026 

miyant- 988 

miyeS- 970-89 

miya 981-82 

Miyumar 1002 

mtitt 970, 975 

milites- 975 

milittu 975 

mi-ir-2t 447 

mida- 238 

midi- 238 

miu- 970-77, 1026 


miumar- 970, 987, 993, 
994, 996, 1000-01 


miumiu— 973 
miuë 1002 
na-Sta 35 
nekumanza 530 
nekuz 530 
nekuzi 120 
nega 958 


nu 34 
par~ 11 
pa-tS 265 
patzzt 978 
pahhur 407, 530-31, 
549 
pahhwent 530 
pal-hi-18 407 
pa-ap-par-as-2t 406 
pa-ra-a 405 
par-ku-t& 401 
pár-ku-us 403 
park(u)wedzi 268 
pär-$i-ya-az-2T 408 
paëzt 529 
padda- 348 
pád-da-i 396 
paddalt& 348 
paddallt& 347 
pe- 11, 34 
peš- 11 
pedan 6 
-pin 38, 44 
pt-ra-an 405 
pid-da-i 396, 534 
ptddalltS 347-48 
pitttyaltS 348 
(Pudu)hepa 541 
Sakkt 530 
Sakuwantan 971 
Sanhanzi 548 
Sanhzi 548 


Santi 753 
Sappu- 346 
Sarpa- 259 


Sehur 530-31, 549 
Sekkweni 530 
Seknu- 205 

Sin 44 

Stus 503 

da- 41 

da-a-t 410, 529-30 
da-t3 265, 275 
tak-ki-(e-)eë-2i 418 
takni 212 
dalugaë 483 
daluki- 533 
damat- 31-45 
tamat 42 


damain 42 
damat& 42 
tamatta 42 
tameda 42 
damedant 42 
damedaë 42 
tamedaz 42 
dammauS 42-43 
dammet 42 
dankui- 238-39 
tannatta 246 
tannattan 246 
tapaSSa- 413 
dapt- 31-44 
daptaë 43 
daptya- 41, 44 
daptyan 43, 44 
dapin 43, 44 
dapidaë 43 
daptyaS 43, 44 


tarh- 322, 548, 759 


tarhzi 418, 532 
tarhu-ili 759 
Tarhunt- 759 
tar-na-(a-)i 250 
tarnahht 9 


tar-na-aS 250, 254, 265 


tarneëdu 206 
ta-ru 416 
da-a-aš 265 
tehht 530 


tiyanzi 503, 529, 533 


ti-ya-at 250 
tt-ya-(az-)zt 250 
tuhsart 240 
duddu- 329 
tu-u-wa 445 
tuz2i- 209 
u- 34, 758 
uga 547 

ukel 43 

uktla 43 
uqqa 524, 547 
unt 32-44 
untyas 44 
unin 33 

unts 32, 33 
untus 31 
wahanzt 530 
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wahnu- 549 
wahzi 530 
waksur 328 
wappu- 205 


warnu- 549 
was- 979, 981 


wastulas 941, 947 


wasu 982 
wehanzi 530 
wehzt 440, 530 
wekzi 531 
U-e-ri-te-ma-aë 
4-i-e-e8 445 
wiya 758 
zahhat- 43 
zahhain 43 
zahhai 43 
zahhiyaë 43 
zahhin 43 
gt—-tk 414 


IBERO-CELTIC 


Arco-briga 80 
Augusto-briga 80 
Bisul-dunum 81 
Cala-dunum 81 
Calu-briga 80 
Cento-brica 80 
Cento-briga 80 
Cottato-briga 80 
Deo-brtga 80 
Desso-briga 80 
Esttle-dunum 81 
Flavio-briga 80 
Julto-brtga 80 
Lacco-briga 80 
Laco-briga 80 
Mero-briga 80 
Miro-briga 80 
Nerto-briga 80 
Seben-dunum 81 
Sego-briga 80 
Tala-briga 80 
Tongo-briga 80 
Tunto-briga 80 
Turo-briga 80 
Verio-briga 80 
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Viro-dunum 81 


OLD ICELANDIC 


aska 438 

auk 128 
barmr 402 
barr 398, 402 
blaupr 400 
blistra 400 
brauð 403 
brytr 266 
deyja 418 
dirfa 411 
djarfr 411 
dokkr 238 
dregg 412 
drit 412, 416 
drita 416 
driugr 412 

ek 524, 547 
fadmr 408 
flakna 409 
flaska 409 
flatr 407 
fæða 214 

fors 406 
furr 407, 530 
hanga 425 
haugr 430 
hemja 424 
herr 431 
hjarni 424 
hyrr 426 

kani 421 
kufottr 432 
kvetsa 434 
-m&ri 964 
meitill 198 
merd 449 
müsarbrööir 197 
ok 128 

ong 260 

osp 331 
rendill 197-99 
rindilslegur 198 


rindilbvari 197, 199 


saurr 530-31 
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selja 423 
sniöill 198 
snotr 334 
snyta 334 
sdggr 530-31 
spánn 198 
sparkr 407 
spónn 198 
sprena 407 
supa 422 
surr 530 
svelga 422 
tjald 417 
tröf 415 
björr 416 
bvart 198 
yrkja 213 
ver 439 
vtpa 196 


IRISH 
OLD IRISH 


acutis" 129 
ad-ellaim 80 
atrehenn 75 
atre 440, 909 
airech 909 
atl 409 
alim 437 
a-ra-chrinim 
batrgen 402 
ball 79 

bán 397 
béccim 79 
biru 398 
bolach 75 
bongid 398 
breg 80 

bri 80 

brú 403 
camm 75 
cerd 426 
-ch 128 

enu 78 

com 129 
crenaim 434 


77 
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cretim 426 
crin-mil 77 
erod 431 
derb 416 
derg 412 
dith 418 
domne 975 
ée 450, 535 
écen 535 
écht 535 
ere 406 
fedim 342 
fetb 980-81 
froech 75 
gesca 78 
-gigius 265 
gonim 433 
grán 421 
grian 419 
guidim 265 
ibid 395, 525, 546 
loth 451 
mar 442 
min 959, 964 
mutr 449 
naidm 450 
nasetm 450 
nert 450 

ot 437 
orgaim 435 
og 128 

ot 128 

rann 408 
sat 82 

sam 423 
sellatm 423 
sen. 424 

st 37 

stl 78 

stn 36-38, 44 
slat 75 

so 37 

somne 975 
tar 548 

té 413 
teine 78 
teis 265 
ten 413 
-tuidmen 964 


MIDDLE IRISH 


ag 436 

al 436 
berbaim 403 
bilor 75 
celg 420 
cuire 431 
delt 415 
foss 81 
methas 964 
mun 448 
tatrnge 76 


IRISH 


atrne 78 
bard 82 
btotar 75 
bolg 399 
calad 82 
car 82 
ceimin 82 
coire 84 
feice 78 
fern 78 
gabail 78 
gabal 78 
tonn 84 


ITALIAN 


caro 146 
cattolica 153 
dt 152 
gabinetto 146 
guaragno 200 
net 155 
rabbino 150 
ranetdo 146 
sporco 146 


JUDEO- ITALIAN 


axlare 144 
bahaya 145 
bakjare 145 
beraxa 145 


bexora 145 
bizujozo 145 
dabrar davar 145 
dutS 145 

dzona 145 

ganav 145 
ganavjare 145 
gtben 145 

goy 145, 151 
hamaflia la-asot 146 
jeudi 146 

judio 146, 154 
kalavassa 146 
kapara 146 

kaëer 146, 156 
kavod 146, 154 
kazajid 146 

kets 147 

ki le-olam xasdo 147 
koanim di vajigaë 147 
lakxare 147 

lexti 147 

lextire 147 
maconme 147 

makom 147 
mamasud 148 
manasa 148 
manzer 148 

manod 148 

maw 148 

maxabare 148 
meëumad 148, 151 
mezuza 154 

mikets 147 

minjan 148 
minjanista 148 
miSpaxa 148 

mošav 146-47, 149 
naxasozo 149 
negro 151 
negrigura 151, 156 
najnar 149 
Najnare 149 
hajñare 149 

fiarel 149 

narelta 149 
hasujare 149 
ñaëtrone 149 
ñnavon 149 
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pakadozo 150 
paxadozo 150 
ptlegeS 150 
rabinessa 150 
rasan 150 
revaxjare 150 
robt 150 
rubi 150 
rubtssa 150 
ruxa 150 
sam a-maw 150 
sexel 150 
sone 150 
sonaud 150 
Samdarst 151 
Samir 151 
Saxarut 151, 156 
Sefox 151 
Somu Samajim al zot 
151 
Sote 151 
tafsan 152 
tafus 152 
tañanid 151 
taxad 152 
torad moëe 152 
tsakxare 152 
tsedaka 152 
tsoa 152 
tsura 152 
vatodienu 152 
vajdaber 152 
cadoXya 153 
xagale 153 
xalomod 153 
xaltissima xerpjata 
153 
xalto 153 
camisa 153 
xamtstdo 153 
xanuka 153 
xanukja 153 
xatser 154 
xaver 154 
caverta 154 
xaztr 154, 156 
xerpa 153 
cerpjata 154 
xinoza 154 ` 
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covod 146, 154 
zav 154 
Zona 154 


LATIN 
OLD LATIN 


comoin(em) 960 
motros 964 
plous 498 
se-ne 76 


CLASSICAL LATIN 


ab 443, 523, 547 

absque 523, 547 

Aentbelts 74 

aestas 443 

aevum 444 

age 267 

ager 431 

ago 432 

albus 444 

alius 909 

ald 437 

alter 927 

alterutrum 927 

altus 437 

amarus 439 

ambo 41 

amicus 926-27 

amnis 436 

ampia 436 

ancus 449 

ango 438 

angulus 449 

annus 39, 436 

ante 436, 523 

anus 120 

ara 76 

ara 83, 438 

aranea 242 

arcus 439 

argentum 435, 481, 
548 

aridus 83 

aro 452 
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ars 439 

artus 332 

auctorem 881 
audiet 804 

augeö 527, 528 
aurora 980 

aut 128, 130 

autem 128 

aveö 444 

avere 48 

avts 120, 437 

avus 120 

barba 402 

bibit 395, 525, 529 
btbo 405, 525, 546 
cacumen 430 
calamitäs 430 
calidus 219, 224 
calö 430 

camisia 425 
camminus 82 
cantabit 805 
cantäre 805 

capio 428 

capso 265 

carbö 426 

caströ 429 

cauda 260 

cedo 36 

centum 483 

cerdö 426 

cerebrum 424 
cetera 957 

ceteris 916 

cieö 420 

clädes 430 
claudere 337 
clävis 219, 225, 337 
clavus 219, 225, 337 
Clodaments 74 
Coax 241 

coctus 84 

collts 420 
combilere 838 
commünts 960 
communus 1001 
comperire 838 
(con-)diunt 503, 533 
consurgere 838 
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copia 975 

coquina 84 

costa 261, 393 

coxa 483 

crédd 426, 961 

ereo 425 

Cresc 425 

débére 134 

debilis 134 

deus 974 

dives 974 

divinus 974 

dixt 264 

dominus 275 

-dona-vit 67 

donum 963 

duro 445 

duxt 264 

ego 32, 88, 523-24, 
547 

em 276 

emo 448 

en 31 

enim 38-39, 44 

eo 445 

e-quidem 246 

equom 69 

est 546 

et 128, 130-31 

exercttus 1012 

faber 411 

facto 67, 70 

fäginus 275 

far 398 

fart 397 

fas 931, 961 

faxit 402 

fermentum 135, 397 

ferd 402 

ferved 402 

fervö 401 

flagrö 401 

flavus 401 

flo 399 

flud 400 

fodi 396 

folium 399 

follis 399 

forta 416 


ford 403 
fracés 412 
frater 70, 603 
frendo 428 
fugio 421 
fulgor 401 
fümus 415 
fundere 329 
funditus 123 
funus 418 
futts 329 
gemo 433 
gener 426 
geno 431 
gigno 431 
granum 421 
gratés 434 
gratus 434 
habet 805 
habutt 805 
hic 131 
hoc(e) 131 
hordeum 428 
hostts 909 
tbt 270 
tgnts 260 
tlle 33, 43 
um 32, 33 
implörö 526 
in 449 
ingnis 260 
intus 43, 67 
ts 276 

tste 33, 35 
tuvenem 55 
Jubilare 339 
Laborzosus 843 
lacertus 908 
lana 531, 977 
Latus 260 
¿eget 805 
Lego 451 
Lentus 334-35 
Lepidus 339 
Lepos 339 
Lévis 528 
ltbert 67 
linere 328 
lüceö 451 


lübricus 528 
luna 804 

lind 804 

lünäm 804 
(Zup-)ö 252 
Lutum 451 
madeo 415 
maneo 447 
mantanus 275 
mare 328, 449 
mé 32 

medttor 448 
met 975 

meltor 259, 975 
memint 447 

mens 447 
mation 441, 530 
mihi 88 

minium 238 


mitis 959, 964, 988, 


989 
Modestts 74 
Modestus 74 
moenta 964 
mollts 340, 446 
molo 446 
momentum 530 
moneo 447 
mortor 447 
mortuus 67-68 
moveo 530 


multus 259, 448, 977 


mundanus 275 
murus 964 

mus 544 
mutare 963 
mutuus 963, 1001 
nanetor 441 
nanciscor 441 
naris 423 
necö 450, 535 
nefartus 961 
nempe 39, 957 
nivem 543 
nocut 264 
nodus 450 
nomen 69 

nos 450 

nox 272, 530 
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"nune 957-58 
odium 333 
odor 121, 334, 438, 
536 
Olim 42, 45 
onus 442 
opés 404 
ops 404, 975 
optimus 975 
opulens 404 
opulentus 975 
opus 48 
ortor 452 
OS 527, 529 
Ostium 527 
ovis 121, 437, 513, 
531, 536, 548 
paetus 319 
palma 407 
pango 319 
par 408 
pareere 341 
parto 405 
pars 408 
pateo 408 
pater 167, 311, 603 
patrius 181 
pecu 603 
pedis 406 
pedö 404 
pepigit 319 
per 405 
pés 255, 406 
peto 406 
planus 407 
plörö 526 
plüs 498 
pons 493 
popina 84 
poposet 264 
porceö 39, 957 
portiö 408 
potäre 838 
poto 405 
prae 405 
praesto 428 
primus 405 
pro 405 
proximum 927 
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-que 69, 127, 788 
quoque 128 

re(d) 36 

rego 451 

rem 145 

re-legere 838 
Romanus 275 

saliö 421 

salvus 422 
Sandals] 753 


sapere 334 
sarp- 259 
seco 422 


sector 492 
secundus 918 
semen 531, 549 
sentus 544-45 
senex 424, 544-45 
septem 526 
serpens 423 
serpo 423 

sérus 422 

ste 131 

sicca 111 
siccus 111 
siivanus 275 
similis 421 
sine 76 

soctus 918 
sölus 42, 45 
spargo 407, 548 
sperno 548 
status 311, 526 
sügö 422 

sunt 546 

talis 42 

talpa 242 
Tarquintus 532 
taurus 416 

té 414 

tego 483, 488, 549 
temétum 416 
temulentus 416 
tepeö 413 

terra 414 
terreö 413 
testis 999 

texö 418 

ttbt 414 
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timebit 805 otra 918 bréëti 403 
toga 488 talu 42 bure 398 
tolerd 414 vert 446 burva 398 
tollo 414 ziedu 432 dabinti 411 
torreö 414 dargus 412 
tot 44 daryti 411 
totidem 44 LEONESE dauba 527, 547 
trans 548, 999 dérgtt 412 
-trare 548 banzo 78 derkti 412 
tremo 413 cuelmo 77 diev-am-s 254 
tüber 414 dtévas 363 
tumeö 414 dristt 412 
ubt 270 LEPONTIC driütas 416 
urbänus 275 dubus 605 
urina 439 -pe 127 dyja 415 
utt 270 dumai 415 
vae 446 dumti 415 
-v8 445 LITHUANIAN duobé 527-28, 547 
veho 419 duobtt 527-28, 547 
velle 340 OLD LITHUANIAN duonos 247 
venio 435 duota 247 
ventus 531 eimi 445 epuëe 331 
vereor 446 mieras 963 gana 433 
vied 440 gardas 419 
uigintz 41 LITHUANIAN gaujà 527 
Viriatis 74 ger-a 246 
Virtatus 74 diëkus 239 gtrtu 434 
vivus 69, 504 akmuö 917, 957 grändyti 428 
uolt 805 angà 260 grémètu 427 
volup 339 añs 39 gréndu 428 
waranio 199-200 afitras 437 gugà 432 
warannio 197, 199 antrojt 918 gunstu 432 
voved 543 apuëé 331 guotas 527 

a? 438 ghrti 427 

artimas 928, 998 imi 448 
LATVIAN áug-u 527 i? 129, 131, 438 

dustt 440 iëdüott 840 
apse 331 ausra 980 tSkus 239 
ar 129 aüsta 980 jis 276 
blädu 399 avis 437 kat 429 
mietuot 963 bälas 400 kale 433 
melzu 448 bältas 400 kali 430 
mil 924, 959 bedu 396 kamüoti 424 
milna 977 bendras 332 käras 431 
milns 259, 448 bernas 398 kartas 431 
milet 924 btGtulus 918 kärëtas 426 
mils 977 blük&ti 400 kaukarà 430 
nabags 973 brek&ti 401 kaükas 430° 


nabugs 973 bréstt 403 keltu 420 


kénge 425 
kerdzZius 431 
keturi 181 
ktts 957 
kidusta 265 
klauso 265 
lentas 335 
Lleju 329-30 
Liepià 335-36 
likses 265 
liksime 265 
Lik-siu 264 
liksme 265 
mainas 960, 963 
matnau 960 
malu 446 
mare 449 
maudytt 448 
milas 977 
mintu 447 
mirti 447 
nabagas 973 
namté 253 
nestt 441 
nósis 423 
perétt 405 
Perkünas 974 
piemens 247 
ptenas 405 
Dub 121 
pilu 121 
pirkti 408 
plônas 407 
plôtas 407 
plysti 409 
prič 405 
prieS 405 
prieteli 928 
prietelius 918 
prö 405 
purkSti 406 
raguotas 536 
rankg 54 
rank-ai 253 
sénas 424 
sntèga 9 
sniegti 9 
sninga 9 
sptrtu 548 
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spurgas 548 
sravtu 423 
Sis 957 
tamut 254 
tafpti 413 
tas 35, 413 
taukat 414 
tauras 416 
tolt 42 
tumeti 414 
ungnts 260 
uodstu 438 
4oga 527-28 
uostas 527 
vedega 445 
vedu 342 
veju 440 
veëu 419 
vilkut 253 
(vtlk-)uo 253 
vilna 531 
viltis 68 
virve 338 
Zéntas 426 
Zeriu 419, 427 
Zirnis 421 


LOW GERMAN 

OLD LOW GERMAN 
wrento 199 
MIDDLE LOW GERMAN 


grendet 336 
grindel 336 
tacke 337 
tol 336 
tolle 336 
wase 342 


LOW GERMAN 


dallen 411 
kiewik 196 
Knust 191 
piewik 196 
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tiewik 196 
ttewtt 196 


LUWIAN 


a— 34 

annaru- 343 

annaru-mmi- 343 

ağ- 340, 529 

aëë(a-) 529 

agha(r)nu- 340 

qaya- 758 

azz- 340 

Halle, 991 

halti- 346 

harduwatt- 332 

harnaS 759, 991 

harnaëëa 759 

haëëa- 513, 531 

hawi- 121, 437, 513, 
529, 531, 536, 548 

huit- 994 

huttummana- 994 

Lala(k)ueZa- 240-41 

malli 759 

pa-ta-aë 406 

tar(k)uwai- 240 

waëë(ar)- 983-84 

wassara-hitt 979, 988 

wassaru 988 

wasu- 979, 994 

—wt 445 


LYCIAN 


'Apauoag 909 
arawa- 443, 909 
ekäne 261 

eke 261 

epñ 523, 547 
'"Epeóag 443 
mahana 755 
mindis 908, 1026 
pede- 406 
ganuwettt 532 
gastti 532 

qla 532 
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trqqas 532 
trqqtz 532 
trqqntt 532 
yuga- 527 

zrbbla 259 


LYDIAN 


attis 333 
en-sarb- 259 
AaLAas 536 
Mitridaztas 318 
mru 259 

qira- 434 


NORWEGIAN 


havhest 193 
(horn) tylla 336 
sltpra 528 


OSCAN 


-duna-tted- 67 
e-ko- 246 
e-tanto 246 
fakitad 67 
inim 38, 44 
mats 442 


PAELIGNIAN 


inim 38, 44 
inom 38 


PALAIC 


ad- 340 

as- 340 
ha-a-ap-na-a8 436 
huttumar-Sa 994 
ti-t 414 

wasu 979 
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PASHTO 


parsa 409 


PEHLEVI 


érag 1012 


PERSIAN 
OLD PERSIAN 


ats 266 
akunauš 266 
arta- 912, 928 
aëtyava 420 
baga- 973 
däta- 931, 961 
-dim 38, 44 
-dis 38 

pita 301 
pttarah 301 
pttarahya 301 
Sayatam 305 
Stn. 37 

tava 302 

tuvam 302 


MIDDLE PERSIAN 


asmanam 305 
bumam 305 


DärayavauSahya 303 


ptd 301 

ptdar 301 

sah 301 

Sahan 301 

Sahin 301 

to 302 

tu 302 
tunuvatahya 305 
XSayarsahya 305 


PERSIAN (FARSI) 


begadkefat 307 
Gang 425 


damad 426 
puxtan 493 


PHRYGIAN 

OLD PHRYGIAN 
st 36 
PHRYG I AN 


Banxos 973 
Ben(n)os 973 
Log 444 
MUSas 26 

vu 37 

OE-uLv 44 


POLISH 


btysk 401 
Lenty 335 
mtody 339 
osa 331 


PORTUGUESE 


garca 719 
Lavego 76, 78 
tona 84 


PRAKRIT 


rat 314 


OLD PRUSSIAN 


abse 331 
aglo 441 
anglis 260 
ape 436 
assants 442 
austo 52/7 
din 37-38 


maldat 339 
milan 977 
nowis 535 
padaubts 527, 547 
pallatps 336 
pintis 493 
schisman 271 
schismau 272 
ste 35 

stu 35 
suckans 544 
wedtgo 445 


ROMANIAN 


ei 131 


RUSSIAN 
OLD RUSSIAN 


krenutt 434 
kronuti 434 


RUSSIAN CHURCH SLAVIC 


bajatt 397 
briju 403 
tomiti 416 


RUSSIAN 


boršč 402 
byl 254 
byloe 254 
byloj 254 
drapat! 415 
drug 906 
drugoj 906 
érgajet 958 
érgat' 958 
érzajet 958 
érzat! 958 
kogot' 424 
molod® 339 
osina 331 
umet' 868 


INDEX VERBORUM 
vtora 918 


SANSKRIT 


amhu-s 438 
angatis 260 
ánga-m 449 
anguri-s 449 
aja 267 
¿jati 432 
ájra-s 431 
aneati 449 
átati 436 
átithi- 322 
átka- 337 
atti 608 
átha- 129 
adita 247, 311 
ánas- 442 
anaisit 264 
ántara-s 437 


anti 435 

anyd-s 437 

apa 443 

apäci 264 

dpnas- 404, 975 


aprakstt 264 

ámatra-m 436 

amum 35, 43 

amlä-s 439 

(aya-)nt 37 

ayukta 264 

áram 909 

arastt 314 

art 907, 909 

artradham 313 

dricat 11 

arcase 268 

drjuna-s 435 

drtha- 48 

árya-s 440 

aryá- 909, 930, 932, 
964 

aryamán- 

dvati 444 

dvi-s 437 

agnati 429 

aénóti 441 


908, 911 
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aéman- 917, 957 

dgma 255 

asdu 34-35, 39, 246 

ásita- 238, 312 

asr-k 957-58 

ásti 546 

d-stha-t 11 

a-stha-ma 11 

ásthi 975 

a-sth-ur 11 

asthnds 975 

asmin 271 

a-syá 33, 246 

á-ha 246 

ahán 523-24, 547 

ahı 436 

a 242 

Gkhu- 242 

agas- 444 

arich- 313 

Gp- 316, 318, 320 

apas- 436 

ü-bhyás 246 

ayu-s 444 

ar- 313 

jritá- 312 

Gryatt 312 

arya-s 440, 907-09, 
930 

gs- 313, 318, 529 

asa-s 438 

ü-haná- 433 

tdanim 272 

inóti 342 

indhäte 443 

im 33 

im-am 33, 276 

tm-am 33 

tpsatt 320 


u 34-36 
ugrå-s 527-28 
ucitd- 312 
u-ta 270 
udan 492 
udnas 492 
u-bháu 41 
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usas 980 
usntha 341 
usntsa- 341 
urna 531 
rghayate 958 
rechäti 48, 452 
rju-s 451 
rnjase 268 
rtd-s 439, 905-06, 
909, 912, 928 
rti-s 439 
rnóti 452 
rtü- 332, 439 
édhas- 443 
énas 48 
émi 445 
evara- 909 
öj-as- 527 
ótave 440 
ótum 440 
éstha- 527, 529 
kakud- 430 
kakubh- 430 
kaksa- 483 
karisyati 265 
kartati 430 
karsqti 434 
karsji-s 434 
kalayam 271 
känks- 313 
käs- 313 
kas- 313 
kim 32, 39, 44 
kim 39 
kupitá- 312 
krtä-s 265 
kreäti 434 
kreita- 312 
krse 268 
kevata-s 261 
krinati 434 
ksä- 313, 320 
ksudhita- 312 
kséma- 964 
khan- 242, 317 
khä- 242 
khyä- 313, 320 
gäcchati 9 
gadhya-s 428 


INDEX VERBORUM 


gam- 534 
gámati 435 
garabha- 322 
garbha- 322 
gáhana- 312 
gü- 316, 318, 321 
güh- 315 
gähgte 312 
grnati 434 
genisé 268 
gla- 314, 320 
ghra- 316, 318 
ghrä-ti 313 
-ca 127, 788 
cakäs- 314 
ca-kr-é 255 
catúras 181-82 
cáyati 434 
cãyati 313 
ciketi 313 
etkirsati 265 
eitd- 313 
cindti 434 
cyävate 420 
jajñau 245 
jan- 317 
jánati 431 
janate 312 
jant 269 
jahgam- 534 
janjabh- 534 
jambh- 534 
järati 421 
jérate 432 
jards~ 421 
jata- 312 
jani 269 
jamatar- 426 
jamt-s 426 
ji-gh-att 313 
jtv- 316 
jna- 317 

td- 35 

—ta 414 
täksati 418 
tatt 44 

tatra 274 

tdd 413 
tápati 413 


taratt 418 

tquás- 414 

tamyatt 416 

tirds 548 

tujáti 333 

turáti 418 

tulqyatt 414 

tula 414 

turvatt 418 

iYpyati 413 

trsita- 312 

trsta-s 414 

trsyatt 414 

te ,414 

tedäntm 272 

trdsatt 413 

tra- 314, 320, 322 

träydte 418 

dámsas- 417 

dadatt 313 

dadé 245 

dadau 245 

dädhäti 410 

dadhamt 11 

dadhmäs 11 

dabhnöti 415, 484 

dárpana-s 418 

da- 314, 316, 318, 
320 

dati 322 

daru 416 

däväne 512 

dag- 314 

däs- 315 

däsä- 315, 907 

divás 181 

divyds 187 

dip- 316 

dirghä- 483, 533 


duhttdr- 524-26, 547 


dü-rä-s 445 
drnäti 417 
déhyati 412 
devä-s 363 
devi 231 
devim 233 
dev-é 253 
déhmt 327 
dyáti 322 


drä- 314, 316, 318, 
320 
drühyati 330 
dvi- 41 

dham- 317 
dhamati 417 
dhä- 316, 318-19, 321 
dhatum 319 
dháráyati 411 
dhara 412 
dhäv- 314 
dhas- 266 
dht- 314 
dhinéti 415 
dhümá-s 415 
dhult-s 415 
dhrsü-s 412 
dhrsnöti 412 
dhyä- 314, 320 
dhvänati 412 
nau 450 
nadign 233 
naptis 231 
nar- 450 
nárya-s 450 
nasati 535 
ná$yati 450 
nas, 450 

nas 423 
näth- 314 
nädh- 314 
paks- 493 
pácy-ate 493 
pétati 406 
pad- 406 
pdntha-s 494 
papraccha 264 
páyate 405 
pdyas- 405 
paragu- 322 
páraéu- 322 
pára-s 404 
part 404 
páréu- 322 
pat 255 

patt, 405 
pasya 409 
pitdr- 167, 311, 603 
pitérä 40 


INDEX VERBORUM 


pitu-s 405 
pitr(i)yas 
pitros 50 
ptbatt 395, 405, 525, 
529, 546 
piyate 405 
prvan- 405 
punatt 167 
punisé 268 
purati 404 
purds 404 
purisa- 322 
purusa- 322 
purtan 408 
prthuka-s 407 
prthu-s 407 
preni-s 406 
prsat 406 
prá- 404 
pratardm 404 
präti 404 
prathatt 407 
prathamá-s 404 
pra- 314, 317, 320 
priyá- 965 
prusnöti 406 
psa- 316, 318 
phálati 409 
phalgu-s 547 
badhnäti 332, 398 
bandha-s 398 
bandhu- 332 
bardhaka-s 403 
badh- 314 
bibhratas 566 
brhänt- 403 
buddha- 608 
bodh- 607 
bhaktäm 973 
bhaksati 973 
bhága- 973, 980 
bhäjati 398, 973 
bhanákti 398 
bhárati 397 
bhärantas 566 
bhärämi 135, 253 
bhárgas- 401 
bhdvati 399 
bháv-at-e 255 


181-82 
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bháv-as-e 255 
bhdv-e 255 
bhastra 398 
bhäsman- 398 
bha- 314, 320-21 
bhä-tä- 320 
bhatt 397 
bhäla-m 400 
bhas- 314 
bhàs- 314 
bhurváni-s 402 
bhüti-s 504 
bhüyas 266 
bhrstt-s 402 
bhräj- 314 
bhrajate 401 
bhrätar- 603 
bhräsgte 402 
bhrinati 403 
madatt 415 
manyate 447 
marate 447 
Marutta- 318 
marya-s 447 
maihá-s 448 
mah 524 

mah- 549 
mahánt- 427 
maháyati 427 
maha 523-24 
méhi 523-24, 533, 549 
ma 447 

mã- 316-22 
matt 323, 441 
matum 319 
mätrös 50 
märg- 314 
mürg-ita- 320 
mitrém 963, 1000-01 
mithá- 963 
minóti 964 
mukhatäs 123 
mütra-m 448 
mrnüti 446 
mrdu-s 340, 446 
métar- 964 
méthatt 963 
mena- 963 
ment- 963 
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mā- 317 

mlä- 314, 321 
yábhati 337 

ya-s 444 

yü- 314, 321, 323 
yge- 314 

yatt 445 

yad- 314 

yunákti 167 
raksatt 268 
rajatam 481 
rathts 231 

rayt-s 504 
rasana 451 

rä- 314, 317, 321 


räj- 314 
rädh- 313, 315-16 
ray- 504 
ras- 314 


ras-ate 314 
ririksati 265 
ruptta- 312 
rocate 451 
labh- 320 

lā- 315, 321 
Linäti 335 
vaksyáti 265 
vak-sygmas 265 
vak-sya-mt 264 
vadati 339 
vadhatt 445 
van- 317 
vanttar- 315 
vandti 315 
vantar- 315 
váyati 440 
vaydm 445 
våra- 977 
varya- 977 
vas- 980 
vásati 532 
vásu- 980, 986 
vástu- 980 
vásyas 981 
vásvt 980 
véhatt 419 

va- 315, 321 
-VA 445 

väñich- 315 


INDEX VERBORUM 


vatave 440 


va-tt 323 
vana-m 440 
vayatt 437 
vgra- 977 
väri 328, 439 
vas- 316 

vah- 315 
vidita- 312 
vt-s 437 


vrk-as-ya 253 
vfk-aya 253 
vrtá- 977 
vettha 608 
ganku-s 425 
gardha-s 431 
sas- 566 
gasayd- 566 
sastyas- 566 
ga-svant- 566 
sasvantas 566 
édsati 429 
sä- 317-18 
gät- 317 
samüla-s 425 


säs- 315, 317, 318, 


, 320 

sasti 319, 323 
St-ti-s 424 
étras- 424 
gt-yate 313 
Sungs 181 
drmäti 425 
gyayatt 313 
$rat-karott 426 
srad-dadhäti 426 
srä- 317 
$lagh- 315 

sá- 35-37, 272 
säkh-a 492 
san- 317 
sdna-s 424 
sandti 548 
santt 546 
samd-s 421 
sdma 243 
sdratt 423 
sdrpatt 423 
sdrva-s 422 


sahate 421 
sadh- 315-16 
saya-m 422 
stdh- 315 

sum 37 

suwar 938 
surya- 938 
stusé 268 
sthag- 483, 549 
stha- 317-19, 321 
sthatum 319 
sthita-s 311, 526 
chaos 355, 321 
snata- 319 
spha- 317-18 
sphurati 548 
sphürj- 548 
sphürjati 407 
(-)sma 35 
syam 62 
sravati 423 
svasros 50 
svad- 315 
hantt 433 
hanvos 50 
hárati 428 
haryos 50 
havate 544 
hasta-s 428 
ha- 316-18 
hi-ta- 320 
himás 181 
htse 268 
hüta- 544 
hrsita- 312 
hyds 502 
hrad- 315 
hlad- 315 


OLD SAXON 


barda 402 
derbi 411 
födian 214-16 
furtst 405 
furtsto 405 
god 215 
-hlöpan 215 


mor 449 
mottan 215 
waso 342 


SCOTS GAELIC 


bard 82 

btolair 75 

capull coille 193 
fraoch 75 

kumal 287 

leig 75, 81 

Loch 885 

tarrang 16 


SCYTHIAN 


Alant 907 


SERBO-CROATIAN 


besvtjestan 840 
do-Zivjeti 842 
drug 916 
grebstt 427 
tskazatt 840 
t&davtkas 840 
tadatt 840 
tagledatt 841 
kimj 169 
listatt 843 
mlad 339 

moët 843 

mugió 843 
myedu 913 
na-stupiti 842 
ravnodušan 840 


svo- 915 
tvo- 915 
SLOVENE 


izgledati 841 


INDEX VERBORUM 


SOGDIAN 


”y’npt 338 
baga- 302 

ôar- 302 

kun- 302 

nyzt? 302 
parT-wart- 302 
par-wart- 302 
vuydu-6ar- 302 
wan- 302 


SPANISH 
OLD SPANISH 


alpende 81 
arpende 81 
arptende 81 
bego 79 
Fuero 81 
Juzgo 81 


MOD. SPANISH 


abedut 78 
älamo 78 
alpende 75, 81 
ambuesta 76 
amelga 76, 80 
arapenne 81 
arpende 81 
bälago 75 
barda 82 
beleno 78 
berro 75, 78 
bodollo 78 
bragas 82 
brena 80 

brezo 75, 78 
bugalla 75, 78 
calabaza 146 
callao 82 

cama 75, 78 
camino 82 
camisa 82 
canga 75 
cantiga 77, 82 
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carro 82 
colmena 77-78 
combleza 76, 81 
combortia 76 
combreza 75 
cornudo 943 
erea 82 

cresa 77-78 
duerna 76 
galerna 82 
gancho 78 
garañon 200 
garra 19 
garza 19 
gavilla 78 
goleta 82 
grava 82 
lagarto 908 
lata 75 

Legua 75, 81 
Llanta 75 
malvis 79 
mina 76 
palafrén 79 
páramo 83 
perol 84 
queresa 7/-78 
rodaballo 79 
säbalo 75, 79 
sayo 82 

sel 75, 79 
serna 76 

stlo 78 
taladro 75 
tarugo 77 
tenerta 78 
tranea 76, 78 
trucha 77, 79 
vasallo 81 
vtrar 76 

y 128 


SWEDISH 
OLD SWEDISH 


wren 199 
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MOD. SWEDISH 


dilla 411 
talg 415 


TOCHARIAN 
TOCHARIAN A 


ak- 432 

arkt 435 
atukek 333 
ckäcar 523 
kaksu 18 
kaksuncäs 18 
kaksunt 18 
kaksus 18 
kaksus 18 
kaksusäm 18 
kälpo 19 
kälpont 19 
kälpoñcäs 19 
kälpos 19 
kälposäm 19 
kälpos 19 
küm- 435 
kärst- 430 
käryap 425 
koe 430 
kuryar 434 
Ldnt- 18 
lantu 17-18 
Lantunt 17-18 
lantuncäs 18 
Lantus 17 
Lantusüm 17 
Lantus 18 

ma 447 

nasu 958 
ortu(m) 332 
pak 398 


pülküs 250, 266 


pälkät 250 
pält 399 
panto 332 
päpeku 17-19 


päpekunt 17-18 


päpekuñcäs 18 


INDEX VERBORUM 


papekus 18 
papekusam 18 
päpekus 18 
pärs- 406 
por 407, 530 
präkäs 266 
prakäs 264 
prakwa 264 
phkäkstim 544 
salu 422 
späl- 427 
täl- 414 

täm 413 

tsär 411 
tsrasi 412 
twe 415 

wil 340 
wälts 341 
wär 439 
wlaw 341 
wram 804 
ymär 342 
ymassu 18 
ymassumts 18 
ymassunt 18 


ymassuntsäm 18 


ymassuncäs 18 
ymassus 18 
yme 342 


TOCHARIAN B 


ap 436 
astarem 252 
asiyai 252 
enk~ 441 

eS 544 

kaka 544 
kälpässäm 268 
kälpau 19 
kälpausa 19 
kälpausai 19 
kälpauwa 19 
kälpos 19 
kälposäm 19 
kälpo}, ‘19 
kälpowo 19 
kekesos 18 
kekesosäm 18 


kekesusa 18 
kekesusat 18 
kekesuwa 18 
kekesu 18 
kwa- 544 

itu 17 

¿tusa 17 
ltusat 17 
Ltuwa 18 
Ltuwes 17-18 
ltuvesäm 18 
Lykaékem 253 
maka 523-24 
makats 523-24 
nekwa 264 
nem 804 
pakät 264 
püke 398 
pällent- 23 
pälle) 23 
papatkas 17-18 


papatkasäm 18, 22 
papatkau 17-19, 22 


papatkausa 18 
papatkausat 18 
papatkauwa 18 
pilta 399 
pokkäka 544 


preksa 264, 266 


prekwa 264 
presyai 252 
puwar 407, 530 
soy 23 
Spaluwentats 
spane 22 
suwam 530 
swarem 252 


tkäcer 523-24, 547 


tweye 415 
walo 340 
walts- 341 
wap- 440 
wläw 341 
yaltse 341 
yäm- 342 
ymassont 18 
ymassonta 18 
ymassontüm 18 
ymassone 18 


ymassu 18 
ymassuntsa 18 
ymassuntsat 18 
ymiye 342 


UKRAINIAN 


drug 916 


UMBRIAN 


e-no-m 38 
fagta 67 
kaleruf 224 
pir 407 

uio 42 

uru 39 


VENETIC 


didor 66 
donasan 66, 68 
donasto 66-67 
donon 67 

ego 67 

ekvon 69 

entol 67 
fagsto 66 
hosti-havos 69 
-kve 69 
Louderobos 
mego 6/7 
murtuvot 67-68 
sselbotsselbot 
teuta 67 

tolar 66 

toler 66 
vhaksto 67 
vhagsto 70 
vhrateret 70 
vivot 69 
voltt-genet 68 


67, 69-70 


43, 67 


INDEX VERBORUM 


WELSH 
OLD WELSH 
hinn 37 
WELSH 


a(e) 128-29 
anodd 109-10 
bach 108 
banadt 75 
bananas 112 
bardd 82 
bechan 109 
bedd 396 
bedwyn 78 
beteto 79 
berth 401 
bod 114-15 
bots 112 
bré 80 

brt 80 
brtgo 80 
briw 403 
byehan 111 
caine 78 
calaf 77 
caled 82 
cam 82 

can 77 
canant 108 
cantff . 114 
cantth 114 
cant 116 
canu 113 
car 82 
caseg y ddryein 194 
ceiniog 115 
chwe 115 
chwe deg 116 
GT: ‘115 
enuen 78 
cordd 431 
crychydd 79 
eryf 109-10 
erys 82 

dau 115 

dau ar bymtheg 116 
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dau ar hugain 116 

dau ddeg 116 

dau ddeg dau 116 

dau ddeg un 116 

deuddtg 116 

deunaw 116 

dwy 115 

eirinen 78 

erw 442 

fach 109 

gafael 78 

gar 79 

quas 81 

gwen 110-11 

gwern 78 

gwlyb 111 

gwylan 82 

guyn 110-11 

gwyr 76 

hanner cant 116 

hawdd 109-10 

hen 109-10 

hesg 422 

hil 78 

htr 109-10 

hyn 37 

t 117 

tar 193 

llath 75 

Llydan 407 

mer 448 

merch 117 

mwryalchen 79 

moyn 959 

ner 450 

nyrsys 112 

patr 84 

pedatr 115 

pedwar 115 

pedwar ar bymtheg 
116 

pedwar ar ddeg 116 

pedwar ugatn 116 

pen 115 

peth 115 

popty 84 

pum deg 116 

pymtheg 116 

sae 82 
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sech 111 

sedd 75, 80 
soe 193 

socan 193 
socan etra 194 
socen 193 
socen lwyd 194 
sog 193 

sogen 193 
sogtar 193 
syeh 110-11 
tatr 115 
tomatos 112 
ton 84 

tra- 548 

traw 548 

trt 115 

tri ar ddeg 116 


AKKADIAN 


agalu 436 
ahu 538 
at 446 
akalu 429 


ammatum 817, 823 


anaku 450, 697 
enu 343 
arähu 452 
arbu 443 
aSallim 739 
aSarrigq 720 
aSlim 739 
at-ta 414 
at-tt 414 
ayyu 444 
badäqu 396 
balälum 399 
balu 397 
barüru 402 
baru 402 
bel 695 
bal&ku 695 
bélet 695 
béléta 695 


tri 
tro 
uga 
un 
un 
un 
un 
un 
un 
un 
un 
un 
un 
un 
un 
un 
wly 
wyt 


B, 


INDEX VERBORUM 


gain 116 
Le dX 
in 116 

115 
ar bymtheg 116 
ar ddeg 116 
ar hugain 116 
deg chwech 116 
deg dau 116 
deg naw 116 
deg pedwar 116 
deg pump 116 
deg saith 116 
deg tri 116 
deg un 116-17 
deg wyth 116 
b 111 
h deg 116 


AFROASIATIC 


belétt 695 
béltum 739 
bélu 519 
bélum 695, 739 
birmu 398 
birqu 401 
bua’um 399 
buräsu 402 
dalälu 411 
daräru 411 
darru 411 
darrütu 411 
dayyanum 702 
ebéru 956 
elélu 444 
ellu 444 
elü 437 
enenu 440 
enuma 828 
Eperum 817 
eqlu 431 
erebu 519 
erésu 452 
ersetum 817 
esepu 442 
etéqu 436 


OLD WEST NORSE 


retnt 199 


WESTPHAL IAN 


/kre:yen/ 290 
/kre:x/ 290 
kriegan 290 
/krieyen/ 290 
sang 290 
sangen 290 
singan 290 
süngen 290 


Breuer. 237, 240 
gab’u 427 
garabu 427 


habiru 901, 1018 


hanasu 541 
hazerti 238 
hissatum 541 
hubür 951 
hubüru 952 
basu &35 
tbhannt 704 
tddin 721-22 


tlammad 689, 704-31 
tlmad 689, 712, 731 
tkasSad 702, 704, 735 


tkSud 737 
tktanassad 700 
tktastd 686 
tmandad 701 
tmangur 701 


tmaqqut 698, 711 


imqut 698-99 
tna 449 
tnambt 701 


tnamdin 701, 721-22, 


733 


tmansar 701 

imansur 701 

imanzar 701 

ipaqqid 691, 698 

ipgid 691, 698-99 

tpte 519 

irsitu 442 

tsabbat 698 

isbat 698-99 

iSabbir 704, 730 

iSakkan 689 

iSallim 739 

Tëkun 689 

Tëlim 739 

ttarrur 413 

tttanablakkat 700 

kalbu 433 

kalu 430 

kanasu 541 

kappu 428 

karatu 430 

karpu 769 

kasämu 429 

kaëdäta 717 

kastd 696, 699, 700, 
717, 742 

ka&(i)dum 695-96, 742 

kasidum 695, 716 

kafsadum 695 

kaëSapum 702 

kaëud 696 

kaë(u)dum 695-96 

kt 429 

ktssatu 429 

ktssatum 541 

kitsad 726 

kullatu 538 

kun(n)isu 770 

kufud 694, 706, 710, 
712, 722-23, 725, 
732, 734-35 

kutasstd 726 

labäsum 695 

labtS 696, 727, 733 

labsaka 697 

Labsakunii 697 

Labsata 697 

Labsatuni 697 

Zamtd 689 


INDEX VERBORUM 


lammed 713 

lagätu 451 

limad 706, 711-12 

lipte 731 

lu’’ü 451 

Zu’tu 451 

lütu 451 

ma ada 442 

mahas 694 

math 448 

manu 447 

marahu 448 

marasu 447 

marts 741 

maru 447 

maruS 741 

matum 817 

metru 415 

milik 694 

má 448 

mu’du 442 

mudud 701 

mugur 701 

na-balkit 694, 699, 
725, 729, 735 

nangarum 702 


naparëid 699, 732, 735 


nasapu 423 
(?)ibe 701 
(f)idin 701 
ninu 450 
nunnu 237 
(“)usur 701 
(*\uzur 701 
paläëu 410 
palgu 409 
palkü 407 
paräsu 409 
patu 408 
pätum 817 
pēntu 407 
peti 408, 519 
piqid 706, 711, 722 
pir'u 405 
pitu 408 
puru 407 
qa’u 435 
ganu 431 
qaqqarum 817 
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garadum 695 
garrad 708 
qaëtu 432 
gerü 432 
qirib 694 
qu 240 
qü(m) 237 
rakasu 451 
rap(a)&um 710 
rikab 694 
rugum 694, 706, 711 
sallu 420 
sellu 420 
stllu 420 
sugullate 421 
sabat 706, 711 
sab(i)tum 740 
säbttum 740 
salalu 417 
samadu 426 
sarbatu 416 
seher 689, 707, 716, 
717, 720, 741 
sehérum 695 
sehher 689, 708 
sehherum 708 
surtu 417 
Sa 240 
Sakin 689 
Salalu 423 
Salämu 422 
Salapu 423 
Salim 739 
Salmaku 739 
Salmat 739 
Salmatt 739 
Salmata 739 
Sananu 424 
Santtam 827 
Sarapu 426 
Saratu 426 
Sarraq 695, 699 
Sarragaku 695 
Sarragat 695 
Sarraqata 695 
Sarragatt 695 
Sarraqum 695, 702 
Sarru 424 
Sartu 425 
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Seber 727-28 
gebu 424 


Sibir 725, 729, 732, 


734 
Sinnatu 424 
Striq 695 
Su 938 
Subalkit 732 
Sukun 698 
Suru 416 
tamahu 541 
tamaku 541 
tillu 414 
tarus 696, 699 
taëallim 739 
taëallimt 739 
taëlim 739 
taëlimr 739 
tab 741 
tabum 710 
u 445 
uktasstd 686 
urhu 452 
usamli 686 
uSelmid 712, 731 
usmallt 686 
ustaqrtb 686 
uStagarrib 686 
waidat 742 
wagar 741 
zamaru 417 
zarahu 419 
zibu 415 
ziru 419 


AMHARIC 


abärra 402 
boräbborä 403 
bärra 402 
berra 402 
terf 413 
tärräfä 413 
gelgäl 436 
zämärä 417 
fätta 408 
fäläggägä 410 
famä 408 
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fem 408 
mäsälal 420 
homtatta 439 


AMORITE 


Sa 938 


ARABIC 


"ob 538, 543 
’ahadu 656 
'idà 652 
’asann 424 
a8 653 

Gë 653 

es 653 

ard 442 
’akala 429 
ET-Haltl 1002 
elli 656 
’alladt 656 
’anan 443 
’ana 443, 450 
’an-ta 414 
’an-ti 414 
ana 445 
au 445 
’aun 442 
eyS 653 
‘ana 442 
)a 444 

bt 396 
ba-häl 653 
bi-häl 653 
basata 398 
bag 653 
bara’a 397 
barada 403 
bürr 398 
baraza 402 
barada 402 
bara‘a 402 
bar‘ama 402 
baraga 401 
barq 401 
barama 398 


barim 398 
bara 403 
bagara 398 
balbal 399 
balbala 399 
balaga 400 
baltga 400 
balaga 399 
balla 399 
billa 399 
balal 399 
baltya 400 
balty 400 
baltya 400 
bahÿa 397 
bahuga 397 
bahtga 397 
bahara 397 
bahaq 397 
bahala 397 
baha 397 
bahty 397 
b@a 399 
basa 421 

ta 413 

tr 413 

-ta 414 

-ti 414 
tartba 414 
turba 414 
tartara 413 
tarusa 696 
taraf 413 
tartfa 413 
tagabala 686 
tagabbala 686 
takardasa 431 
talt‘ 414 
tla 656 

tall 414 
tantazir 652 
tamila 416 
taur 416, 943 
Gabal 427 
Gabin 427 
ÿabha 427 
Garab 427 
garada 427 
garasa 427 


ğarīš 427 
garn 428 
gassa 428 
gana 433 
jinàya 433 
Habra 940 
Habran 940 
hagaba 441 
hadatun 709 
harata 452 
haraka 439 
hartk 439 
hurr 449 
hazana 420 
hafaëa 404 
hafala 404 
hafil 404 
haqqa 432 
haqli 431 
hamuda 439 
hangara 438 
hanaka 441 
hunk 441 
hunka 441 
hink 441 
hanna 440 
hanà 449 
haka 440 
haur 937 
hayya 444 
haytya 444 
hdàw 656 
hurs 435 
hirs 435 
haraga 435 
hdarat 657 
haur 937 
dabtqa 411 
dara 653 
daran 412 
darina 412 
darra 412 
daldala 411 
dala 411 
dawa 412 
dawty 412 
dabaha 415 
darab 416 
daraqa 416 
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dakarun 710 
dada 415 
da‘a 415 
dakar 942-43 
dikr 942 

ra 654 

rà- 656 

ra’? 653 
rahmat 972 
rahman 920 
ragaba 451 
zarra 419 
zara‘a 419 
zalaga 419 
zaliga 419 
zalla 419 
zamara 417 
zala 418 
zawal 418 
sa’ima 422 
sariba 423 
sariba 423 
sirb 423 
saraha 418 
sariha 418 
sagbala 686 
sakka 418 
sakkin 422 
sakana 698 
salaba 423 
sall 420 
salla 420, 423 
sullam 420 
salima 422 
sanna 424 
sara 420 
Saraha 425 
Sarr 425 
Sarra 425 
Sart 426 
Sarata 426 
Sartiya 426 
Saraf 424 
Sarufa 424 
Siss 424 
Sa'ranı 425 
Samtla 424 
Samla 424 
Sanaqa 425 


Sankal 425 
Sankala 425 
Saba 424 
Satb 424 
Saha 424 
Saf 654 
saruha 418 
sarama 421 
sfar 657 
d'Sr 657 
damada 426 
talla 415 
tala 445 
zariba 416 
zurriba 416 
zarra 417 
girr 417 
zalla 417 
zann 417 
zanna 417 
‘abaytran 1012 
‘atuqa 436 
‘tL 436 
‘araf 653 
‘traq 1012 
‘askar 1012 
‘attr 438 
‘attra 438 
‘atin 438 
‘atina 438 
‘ala 437 
‘afa 437 
fa’ama 405 
fi’äm 405 
fataha 408 
fahuma 407 
fahm 407 
faraga 409 
farada 406 
faraëa 406 
farasa 409 
fara‘a 404 
faraga 408 
fargad 407 
fasa 404 
falaga 409 
falaha 409 
filtah 407 
faltaha 407 
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filtah 407 
falla 410 
fala‘a 410 
falaqa 409 
gäbala 686 
gabbala 686 


qatala 668, 725, 732 


gara’a 432 
qur’an 1012 
garaza 434 
garnain 943 
gamata 432 
gana 431 
qaus 432 
qawisa 432 
qada 432 
qa’a 435 
qaha 434 

ka 429 
kubbarun 708 
katila 717 
kardasa 431 
kara 434 
kartya 434 
kasaha 429 
kaff 429 
kaffa 429 
ktffa 429 
kala’a 430 
kalb 433 
kull 538 
kalilta 717 
kalm 430 
kan 656 
kada 430 
kauda 430 
kama 430 
kaum 430 
kat 429 
kafa 434 
kala 433 
li- 771 
labista 697 
lis 654 

les 654 
¿aqata 451 
lagina 451 
Lata 451 
lauta 451 
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Làha 451 
laysa 654 
ma 447, 653 
ma’ 448 
mo'a 442 
ma ada 442 
maba’a 399 
magada 427 
maru’a 447 
mart’? 447 
maraha 448 
marida 447 
mapata 449 
musinn 424 
matara 415 
matta 448 
matala 448 
mala’a 448 
malla 446 
malth 973 
malhama 944 
milh 973 
manaa 447 
mana 447 
mawtaban 1016 
madt 652 
nahnu 450 
nis 655, 766 
nasafa 423 
naka 450 
haraba 443 
halla 444 
hawan 444 
hawiya 444 
haga 443 
häëa 443 
wadà 445 
wazara 419 
wizr 419 
wazana 419 
wasn 419 
wasta 654 
wat 446 
yabnt 704 
yatbir 704 
yedri 653 
yesfaw 655 
ya'raf 653 


ARAMAIC 


/?aßu/ 616 
/?aBüh/ 616 
’dn 26-28 
/ThaB/ 634 
/ihuóá8/ 635 
/ihüóaya/ 635 
/?ihaxe/ 634 
stud 27 
’ztwdy 27 
<?hwh> 618 
’aha 538, 543 
<?hwhy> 618 
/?ahoi/ 618 
’ukkam 708 
’amar 625 
<?mry> 625 
/2aqtala/ 622 
/?aatälü/ 622 
anta 442 
/?e9a/ 629 
/?edau/ 629 
’twtb 967 
<?tyn> 631 
/?e0ai/ 629 
ettaqtal 706 
edgatel 706 
beóaq 396 
behaq 397 
behar 397 
balbts 401 
belà 400 
bəqa‘ 398 
<bfyn> 631 
bar 397, 768 
bera? 397 
beraz 403 
barqa 401 
berd8 402 

gbr 942-43, 945 
gravta 939 
gravtan 939 
depaq 411 
haqla 431 
zelay 419 
zemär 417 
zamrura 417 
hbr 916-30 


aga 153 
hiwwar 708 
/hoxme02/ 636 
telal 417 
terag 415 
/yaB/ 634 
/yūðā/ 635 
/yuóaya/ 635 
/yehaB/ 634 
<yhky> 634 
yrh 1017 

kol 538 
kunneta 770 
kark- 766 
/ke0ap/ 629 
/ke0aBen/ 629, 631 
/ke0apun/ 629, 631 
<|?mr> 619 
/labiš/ 636 
«Id» 619 
<Imtyh> 620 
le‘e:b 664 
<mwSrthn> 620 
<mhth> 620 
/malxauhi/ 617 
/malxay/ 617 
/malxayhi/ 617 
/malxayx/ 617 
mqtl 620 

mar 766 

mr? 969 

mare? 447 

naš 766 

‘bd 953 

peea? 408 
peeah 408 

qre 625 

qti. 620 
/qetali/ 627 
<qtly> 625-26 
<rb> 634 


rhym 921, 924, 935, 


995 
rhm 916, 920 
rema 519 
Skh 954 
Somraytn 935 
Soras 423 
tet 519 
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BEJA (BEDAUYE) 


akantib 691 
amid 448 

amit 448 

andir 691 
arankWT 720 

bi’ 399 
bara-kna 722 
barä-sna 722 
batü-kna 722 
batä-sna 722 
delifu 742 

dir- 721-22 
fedig- 719, 721-23 
hád'a 741 
halayu 742 

hami 439 

hararu 742 
haytsu 742 

i! 445 

kat(i)ba 740 
kat(i)bi 740 
ket(t)ba 742 
Zammtd 689 
mara 741 

mék 739 

màk*t 739 
naftru 689, 742 
nafiräbäna 721 
náfiru/e 720-21 
nekas- 719, 722 
rekWi- 721-22 
Saltktu 742 
takát 741 

tam 719 

tams 719 

wun 739 

yekttb 691 
yelmtd 690 

yt? 445 


BERBER 


ag 704 

ahwa 704 
anya 438 
arna 704 
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arnt 704 

arzem 704 

attas 704 

awi 704 

ayu 445 

berrik 708 

derus 709, 742 

efser 706, 711 

egda‘ 704 

ekSem 710 

elmed 704, 706, 711, 
712-13 

eng(e) 706, 711 

enkad 704 

ens(€) 706, 711-12 

ergeb 704 

ergil 706, 711-12 

ergem : 706, 711-12 

erwul 706 | 

erzag 689 

ezwa 704 

fesus 709, 742 

ger 432 

gezzul 709 

heddig 709 

heggag 709 

hnin 689 

ibrik 708 

ihnin 707 

tlakkem 690 

ilmed 690, 712, 731 

tlammed 689, 712, 731 

tlkem 690 

tmlul 708 

tsalmad 712, 731 

iselmed 712, 731 

ismid 708 

kerruz 709 

lekin 709, 742 

Lemmid 709 

mellul 708-09 

meqqar 708 

mezzag 709 

mezzi(k) 708 

netnin 711 

netninti 711 

rezag 1709, 742 

sedid 709, 742 

semmid 709 
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su 422 
Sekntm 711 


Seknimti 711 


us 704 

usalmad 712 
wessar 709 
zegg"ag 708 


zenz(9) 706, 712 


BILIN 





faëa 404 
gar’ 432 


COPTIC 


aan 663 
ang 663 


bnne 659, 662 


bo:o:n 660 
boone 660 
Gbbe 661 
eine 664 
hbbe 662 
ho:o:te 659 
howw?S 715 
kile 661 
knne 662 
koosf 660 
koskes 660 
lle:b 664 
meere 660 
moone 661 
nofer 689, 
o:nh 663 
o:ns 663 
o:o:nh 663 
o:o:ns 663 
ouoote 660 
pnne: 662 
rów? 715 
réyy?S 715 
saan$ 660 
sbbe 661, 6 
seepe 661 
smme 662 
so 422 


117 


64 


INDEX VERBORUM 


sowwe 715 
séww’n 715 
sröft 717 
&ber 951 
Seere 661 
Smmo 662 
tbbo 663 
thbbio 663 
tmmo 663 
tnno 663 
tnnoou 663 
to:beh 660 


to:o:be 661 


EBLAITE 


kug-tim 770 
ré-i-na-im 931 


EGYPTIAN 


im 664 
mm 448 
ish 442 
it 445 
iw 668-69 
int 442 
inn 450 
ank 450 
iry 932-33 
Let 715 
‘wn 437 
‘wt 437 
‘b 664 
‘pi 438 
‘m 436 

‘nm 437 
‘n‘n 437 
‘nn 437 


‘nh 663, 715 


‘r 437 

‘r‘r 437 
‘rt 441 
‘g= 436 
‘gn- 436 
win 664 
widt 660 


wy 445-46 
w'b 664 
wnm 664 
wrm 664 
urh 446 
wrs 446 
wrst 446 
b3.t 398 
bin 660 
bint 660 
bw 399 
bnrt 662 
bnd 398 
bry 397 
brbr 402 
brg 402 
bs 398 
bsy 398 
bsyt 398 
bss 398 
pn'yt 662 
pr 933 
pri 404 


pry 404, 407 


prw 404 
prh 409 
prt 406 
prt 409 
prd 409 
pt 406 
pth 408 
pd 406 
m 447 
ms 446 
mo 448 
moy 448 
moyt 448 
mn 447 


mr 447, 449 


mery 716 
mrh 449 
mrt 447 
mh 44] 
m-sh3 716 
m-&dy 716 
mtw 446 
mtt 446 
Md*yo 718 
mtrt 660 


mt 661 
n 668 


nfr(z) 716-17, 720-21 


nfri/w 689 


nfrw(i)n 721 


rm 664 
nr 450 
nrw 450 
nsw 933 
něp 423 
nk 450 
nd 450 
ndd 450 


n:dd:dd 715 


hib 664 
hbi 664 


hbit 662, 664 


hq 444 
hqs 444 
hw3 439 
hwr 439 
m 439 
hnk 441. 
hnkt 441 
hng 438 
hngg 438 
hn 438-40 
hry 440 
hr‘ 438 
hrw 440 
hshs 438 
hss 438 
hq 432 
hq3 432 
hdmo 420 
hpi 436 
hnt 425 
hntw 435 
s‘bt 661 
s'nh 660 
Su? 418 
2b3 417 
abt 417 
spit 661 
sm3(w) 662 


srft(i) 717 


smit 662 
sdm 670 
sdm-f 668-69 
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‘nh 715 
sw 422 
sw? 422 
GT, 422 
swrı 422 
sm 421 
sm? 421 
smt 421 
sn 932-33 
snb 422 
$hi 716 
srf 426 
skn 422 
skr 422 
sd;wt 421 
Sm 423 
Smw 423 
Smm 423 
Sr 425 
vtt 661 
Srr 425 
Srsk 425 
Sr$ 423 
qš 435 
g33 435 
qx 435 
qšo 435 
q3rt 661 
qm 435 
qmst 433 
qmd 433 
qmd 433 
qn, 431 
qni 431 
qnit 662 
grsf 660 
k3 429 
kp 429 
ksks 660 
gn.t 433 
tie 715 
twiw 414 
tp 413 
tn 413-14 
tn 420 
trtr 418 
di 410 
dit 664 
dwn 445 


dbh 660 

3? 426 
dmi 426 
dim 426 
dnd 426 
d‘bt 661 
db 415 
db3 661 
db‘ 661 
421 
dri 416, 419 
drnyt 421 
drt 421 
drtyw 421 
ddy 715 


IB 


EPIGRAPHIC SOUTH 
ARABIAN 


’h 538 
y 444 
b 396 


ETHIOPIC (GEEZ) 


okol 429 
ok" 538 
^una 450 
’an-ta 414 
’an-tt 414 


’angVargVer 732, 735 


’au 445 
"on 444 
ba 396 
bedeq 396 
behla 397 


taqatal 725-26, 732, 


734-35 
tagätal 726 
tagattal 726 
hegg 432 
hara 440 
harawi 440 
hafaëa 404 
haywa 444 
habara 956 


danges 732, 734-35 
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seber 732-34 
Seba 424 
damada 426 
tal 415 
talla 415 
‘egal 436 
‘of 437 
‘alawa 437 
fatha 408 
fehem 408 
fere 405 
fagara 923 
fequr 924 
falata 410 
falfala 410 
gast 432 
karaya 434 
kel 538 
katha 430 
kal’a 430 
kappu 429 
¿ebas 732-33 
may 448 
nehna 450 
nakaya 450 
yegattel 689 
yenagger 690 


GALLA 

firt 406 
mana 447 
HARAR I 
bo'a 399 
beräg 401 


baya 397 
täräfa 413 


(a)trätära 413 


haräsa 452 
huzni 420 
zära’a 419 
fätaha 408 
fehana 408 
fas 404 

färäda 408 


INDEX VERBORUM 


fürdta 409 
fäläta 410 
fäläga 410 
mäla’a 448 
way 446 


HAUSA 


am 448 
saurayt 425 
saya 719 
sayas 719 


HEBREW 


’aßnet 398 

’aggänu 770 

'eyrop 428 

'ohab 920, 924 

5 445 

az 274 

'h 933 

'ah 538, 543 

"ou 444 

"tS 766. 945 

axal 429 

^mp 969 

^on 442 

anah 443 

"anti 666-67 

"out 450 

"änahnu 88, 450, 666 

’anöxt 450 

asao 442 

"Goin 442 

'arba* 896, 898, 902, 
906, 947, 1002 

’argamänu 952 

’ärah 452 

’eres 442 

’aëer 667 ` 

’at-täh 414 

Iat-t(T) 414 

be- 396 

bedeq 396 

bohaq 397 

bahtr 397 


bo? 399 
baxa 145 
balay 400 
balah 400 
bäleh 400 
belt 400 
balal 399 
bela‘ 399 
ba‘al 942, 945 
baqa* 398 
bagar 398 
biqqér 843 
biggöret 843 
bar 398, 402 
bara’? 397, 402 
bäre’ 403 
bərömīm 398 
baraq 401 
baraq 401 
barar 402 
bervoS 402 
brit 1000-01 
gaß 427 
gäßah 427 
geßäl 427 
gtB‘äh 427 
gäbar 949 
göber 949 
gtbbiur 945 
gaóaó 428 
gala 519 
gäräß 427 
gäraô 427 
gören 428 
gäras 428 
geres 427 
gaëaë 428 
daBaq 411 
dabér 145 
datat 411 
derör 411-12 
deraë 898 
ha- 767 

heyla 519 
hawah 444 
hehstr 519 
hyh 671, 673 
halal 444 
hästbbôta 697 


havax 443 

wa- 668-69, 673 

wazar 419 

wayyigtöl 675 

wegätal 669, 675 

zaßah 415 

zô 667 

zô’t 667 

20h 666 

zakar 710, 742 

zuläh 418 

zimräh 417 

zer 419 

zara’ 416 

zarah 419 

zarztr 419 

zerah 419 

zära‘ 419 

zaraq 419 

häbër 901, 920-21, 
923, 992,..995, 
998-1001, 1026 

Hbr-on 1002 

hevrayya 957 

xadal 153 

hadaë 709, 742 

hayäß 441 

hayah 444 

hakam 710, 742 

xot 153 

hälam 438 

hamés 439 

xen 154 

hänäh 449 

hanax 441 

hanan 440 

hesed 921 

hasér 519 

hagas 404 

hagah 431 

hagaq 431, 732 

hor 440, 937 

härax 439 

härän 541 

harüs 435 

hàraq 435 

haraë 452 

hee 759 

tób 972, 994, 996 
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tobah 1000 
tal 415 

tül 445 
tarap 415 
y'y 904 
yagar 742 
ko- 429 

kt 429 
kala’? 430 
keleB 433 
koi 538 
kull 766 
kälam 430 
kümaz 430 
küsah 429 
kasam 429 
kasas 429 
kaq 428 
karah 434 
kära® 430 
kesef 541 
ktm 770 
Laban 710, 742 
/läb&s/ 636 
/love$/ 635 
lexed 147 
lexet- 147 
lakax 147 
laqat 451 
me'oó 442 
ma?*àh 442 
meyeö 427 
mal 904 
maxabe 148 
matar 415 
mayim 448 
male’ 448 
milhamah 944 
malal 446 
mamzer 148 
manah 447 
minjan 148 
mana‘ 447 
mrh 969 
marah 448 
marag 447 
miisa'8el 667 
metusa’él 667 
n’wh 905 


naxah 450 
naxaë 149 
naga 148 

naším 148 
našao 423 


sabbôta 697 
seyullah 421 


saxax 418 
sakkin 422 
salt 420 
sala’ 420 
salad 421 
salah 420 
sollah 420 
salalt 420 
sullam 420 
salay 420 


sam a-maved. 


semel 421 
stmmigq 708 
sarah 418 
‘bd 954 
‘tbrim 901 
*evel 436 
‘azza 541 
‘zb 954 
‘up 437 
‘Op 437 
fajin 149 
‘alah 437 
‘amora 541 
‘tr 766 
nasa 149 
‘aeéq 436 
paxad 150 
pehan 407 
palay 409 
peley 409 
pth 954 
pälah 409 
pelah 409 
palat 410 
pälal 410 
peles 407 
pillös 407 
palaë 410 
pimah 405 
par 407 
para’ 405 
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paras 408 
pérad 408 
päräh 405, 407 
parat 409 
pert 405 
pera‘ 404 
paras 409 
parus 409 
paraq 408 
peraq 408 
paras 406 
péraé 406 
paeah 408 
paeah 408 
sor 417 
tsaxak 152 
sälal 417 
semed 426 
sar 417 
qT’ 435 
qti 670 
qatal 688 
gatal 669 
gamat 432 
gamas 432 
qanah 431 
gara’ 432 
qiryat 967 
gese8 432 
r’y 904 
rabi 150 
rebi 150 
ribi 150 
revax 150 
rhm 942, 997 
rak 904 
raxas 451 
»* 916, 920, 922, 929 
828 424 
geBäh 424 
gimläh 424 
gé‘är 425 
gar 424 
Sarat 426 
Saray 426 
Sa 667 

Sa 667, 938 
še 667 
Sä’an 422 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Sor 416 
Skh 954 
Salal 423 
Salem 422 
Salay 423 
Samad 151 
Spr 904 
Savas 423 
tel 414 
tala’? 414 
talah 414 
talult 414 
tafas 152 
tirtér 413 
ttsmor 89 


MEHRI 


behitt 397 

sen 728 

Sákteb 726 

Sköteb 726 

tebér 725, 727-29, 
732-35 

tebôr 725, 727, 732 

ttber 727 

tettber 728 

tetôber 728 

tem 728 

ten 728 

ketöb 726 

kôteb 726 

ketëb 725-26, 729, 
732, 735 

ktôbeb 726 

ktetób 726 

ktîteb 726 

libes 727, 733 

t-tftah 731 

L-inkà 731 

markah 725, 729, 732, 
734 

nemfag 731 

nháwfel 725, 732, 735 

hdkteb 726 

(h)köteb 726 

hem 728 

ytôber 730 


yikôteb 689, 730-35 
yikteb 731 
yihakôteb 730, 735 
yihäkteb 731 
yihaktöb 731, 735 


PHOENICIAN 


’ztwd 26 
"en 442 
rs 442 
bit 399 
hpk 443 
ar‘ 419 
yatan-tt 768 
mnikt 951 
phm 408 
plg 409 
pit 410 
pls 407 
pry 405 
prs 409 
pth 408 


PUNIC 


br’ 403 


SAHO 


del 445 


SIDAMO 


so 422 


SOMALI 


bur 398 
hawo 444 


SOQOTRI 
bar 397 
bere 397 
TIGRE 
balal 399 
bala 400 
haya 444 
TUAREG 


Tess 404 


UGARITIC 


ah 538 

ki 429 
ank 450 
asp 442 


ary 930, 932-33 


ars 442 
à 445 
Ly 444 
b- 396 
ba 399 
bdqt 396 
bq‘ 398 
brq 401 
brr 402 
dit 411 
dr 412 
gbt 427 


ETEOCRETAN 


AO® 775 

EFAAE 773 
ENETH 767 
EHI@I 767 


EL 766, 774, 776 


INDEX VERBORUM 


gb‘ 427 
hwy 444 
hot 444 
hpk 443 
w- 446 
wn 669 
zbi 936 
hbr 956 
hy 444 
hms 439 
hnn 440 
hp& 404 
hrn 937 
hrr 440 
hrt 452 
ht% 541 
hbr 955-56 
hrs 435 
hty 541 
tbn 972 
tl 415 
tl 417 
k 429 
kh8 542 
kt 538 
ktb 433 
ksm 429 
kp 429 
th 451 
mud 442 
mid 442 
mit 442 
manw 419 
my 448 
mla 448 
mth 973 
miht 973 


CRETAN LANGUAGES 


ZHOANGH 767 
HOANGH 768 


IHIA 773 


i-ne-ti 767 
t-pt-ti 767 


IPMAF 773 


IPO 766, 776 


mnt 447 
mr 447 

mrh 448 
mrs 447 
nkt 450 
skn 422 


‘ly 437 


pit 410 
ptk 407 
pr 405, 407 


prs 409 
prq 408 
pth 408 
qryt 955 
smd 426 
any 431 
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KA 766, 774, 776 


Apx-o 766, 774 
AMO 771, 773 
uao 766, 774 
NAZ 766, 776 
HAP 767-68 


TMLOL 767 
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EIOAI 767-68 
EOA[A] 775 
(TOP) ZAP 775 
TIAA 775 

Y 766, 774, 776 


KEFTIU CHARM 


'a-ya- 758 
ka-pá-pi- 
ka-ra- 759 
-ma-an- 758-59 
sa-an-tj- 751, 757 
ta-ra-ku- 759 
wWa-ya-ROAD 758 


754, 758 


LINEAR A 


a-ga-nu 7/0, 779 
a.sa.sa.ra.ma.na 757-59 
a.sa.sa.ra.me 757 


a-ta-no- 768 
ka-ro-pa 769 
kidem 770 


ki-de-ma-wi-na 769-70 
ki.ro 755-56 
ku.ku.da.ra 755 

ku-lo 771, 778 
ku-ni-su 7170 

hu.pa 754 

ku.pa.ja 752, 754 


CIRCASSIAN 

GENERAL CIRCASSIAN 
/pse/ 497 

/-w-/ 497 

/-yə-/ 508 

GEN. WEST CIRCASSIAN 


/da/ 481 


INDEX VERBORUM 


ku.pa2.na.tu 754 
ku.pa».nu 754, 756 
ku.pa2.pa 756 
ku.pas.we.ja 754 
le 771, 781 
ma.ka.ri.te 
ma.na 758 
mi-ti-sa 769 
pa-ta-qe 769 
pi-te 767 
pi-te-za 768 
pu-ko 769 
qa-pà 769 
sa.ta 755-56 
sa-ya-ma-na 769-70 
su-pa-la 768-69, 771 
su-pu 768-69, 771 
ta-nu-a-ti 780 
ti-sa 770 
u 779 
u.mi.na.si 755-56 
ya-ne 770, 780 
ya-sa-sa-la-ma-na 780 
ya-sa-sa-la-mx 771, 
781 
ya-ta-no- 768, 779 
79.tu.ne 755-56 


752-56 


LINEAR B 


di-ka-ta-jo 756 
di-we 752, 756 


NORTHWEST CAUCASIAN 
/-xa/ 506 


BZHEDUKH 


/bAaata/ 481 
/éwə/ 538 
/€?Yaara/ 509 
/-ha-/ 509 
/hadega/ 506 
/nager/ 506 
/haw/ 521 


e-ri-sa-ta 754 
ka-pa;-na-to 754 
ka-pai-no 754 
ka-pa»-so-ta 754 
ku-ka-da-ro 755 
nu-ni-sa-ta 754 
pa2-ni-sa-ta 754 
pa-ra-ku-ja 754 
pi-ri-sa-ta 754 
sa-ta 754 


PHAISTOS DISK 


á-ka 791 

a-ge 790-91 
a-se-rt-a(s) 790 
a-we-ni-tu 791 
e-e-si 790 
e-ra-to 788, 790 
e-st-ri-d 790 
ka-ra-to- 789 

ke 791 
ku-we 789, 793 
ma-ro-yo 790 
mi-ya-yo 791 
-qe 788-90, 793 
ro-me 792 

ru-me 792 

-te 791. 794 

to 789, 791 
tu-to 791 
wa-tu 788-91 


/X'e-a-$5e/ 491 
/mara/ 489 
/maia-a-sY/ 489 
/nahtref/ 508 
/-pq/ 497 
/pxWe/ 542 
/p'?wə/ 521 
/qhwa-a-šY/ 507 
/qhwa-a-šY-Š Way-ar/ 
507 
/qhwə/ 542 
/qva/ 490 


/awəšha/ 543 
/qWa-y-SY/ 490 
/-s-/ 490 
/sa-/ 491 
/sa-ty-a-9/ 491 
/s-co/ 491 
/ü-s-tx-e-y/ 490 
/-se-/ 491 
/ se-q-z-fe-za-thay- 
wec"a-a-ya-g"ara- 
ra/ 485 
/Ü-se-ty-e-0/ 491 
/s-ye-wena/ 506 
/Sha/ 491 
/&Woz-m/ 485 
/S’Wa/ 490 
/-$’Wa-iayW-o-/ 490 
/Š°wə/ 490 
/Š"wə- ayw-ə-nəy/ 490 
/She/ 489 
/šhə-a-šY/ 489 
/šhə-w/ 512 
/SxWaant’a/ 491 
/tezYen/ 481 
/t?^?"e/ 511, 538 
/wena/ 489 
/wena-a-y"/ 489 
/—h/ 509 
/-x^a/ 506, 509 
/?a/ 511 
/?aaya/ 521 
/2¥adaan/ 481 
/o-co/ 491 
/e-?a/ 511 
/o-?"o/ 511-12 


ABADZAKH 
/sa-ty-a/ 490 
/D-se-ty/ 490 
/Ü-se-ty-e/ 490 
/?Yaa)a/ 509 
SHAPSUGH 


/pxe/ 542 
/-xPa/ 506 


INDEX VERBORUM 


CHEMGW | 


/raaza/ 481 


GEN. EAST CIRCASSIAN 


/da/ 481 


KABARDI AN 


/baaasa/ 481 
/ce-ya/ 507 
/c'ək'w/ 512 
/da-ya/ 507 
/dahen/ 514 
/dehan/ 514 
/Ü-de-he-a-ah/ 515 
/dezen/ 481 

/-ha/ 506, 509 
/-ha-/ 507 

/x'ə-r/ 506 
/x'ə-ha-r/ 506 
/X'e-Z-ha-r/ 506 
/t’ow/ 511, 538 
/ve/ 538 
/D-ya-ha-ty-2-9/ 507 
/ü-ya-ty-e-0/ 507 
/ü-ye-ha-tx-e-n$/ 507 
/ü-ye-ty-e-n$í/ 507 
/Ü-ye-ha-wena/ 507 
/ü-ye-wena/ 507 
/za/ 490 

/ze/ 490 

/?ay/ 521 
/?wədaanə/ 481 


UBYKH 


/-a-/ 509 

/adega/ 506 
/a-tèt-n/ 508 
/a-tét-n-a/ 508 
/byà/ 497-98 
/brdc¥/ 481, 485 
/bzà/ 497 
/bersc¥/ 481, 485 
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/byà/ 497-98 
/c¥3/ 538 
/dag’and/ 481 
/dVawè/ 481 
/yaabd/ 508 
/yabd/ 508 
/ya-q’a/ 543 
/hadega/ 506 
/hày/ 506, 521 
/hendà/ 506 
/laq’Ya/ 481 
/laëxvè/ 481 
/taya/ 543 

/ (mə-)ywà/ 521 
/(n)dWaga/ 481 
/-patè)/ 497 
/pxYa(dek?")/ 542 
/-q’?a/ 543 
/qà-n/ 497 
/a“Wapxè/ 521 
/se-aw-CY5/ 508 
/se-6Yà/ 508 
/se-na-ala/ 489 
/sé-t¥-ala/ 489 
/se-we-na-t"-n/ 508 
/se-we-n-tW*n/ 508 
/Sxwà/ 491 
/-5x€8/ 491 
/*5Ye-we-n-t"-à-n/ 508 
/t’q’wa/ 538 
/xèma/ 520 

/xYà/ 542 


/xemó/ 520 


ABKHAZ-ABAZA 


GENERAL ABKHAZ 


/a-ha/ 542 
/a-pha/ 542 
/a-ra/ 481 
/a-razen/ 481 
/a-9"-ra/ 497 
/-s-/ 517 
/y-h-bà-wyt?/ 517 
/y-s-ba-wyt’/ 517 
/s"à/ 538 
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BZYB 


-aa- 518 

-aa- 518 

/a-ah/ 518 
/à-bay"/ 491, 497 
/à-by"a/ 491, 497 
/&-bey4/ 491, 497 
/a-c"/ 538 

/ah/ 518 
/a-k’alha-ra/ 518 
/a-mywd/ 520 
-raa 518 

/à-ra$/ 481 
/a-rax"àc/ 481 
/a-reS-ba/ 481 
/a-$¥Xa/ 543 
/a-tahcwa/ 518 
/a-t’Veya/ 520 
/a-x"haxWt-ra/ 518 
/a-x8/ 518 
/à-x"a/ 543 
/à-X"pha/ 521 
/ay“/ 520 | 
/aywzwa/ 520 
/à-f^yan/ 520 
/s-ah/ 518 

/s-xd/ 518 

/wy"/ 520 


ABZHWI 


-aa- 518 
-aa- 518 


AVAR-ANDI-DIDO 
GINUKH CHINUKH) 


/?aq'we/ 538 
/yeede/ 538 


INDEX VERBORUM 


/à-baSw/ 497 
ak’èlaara 518 
/a-mwè/ 520 
-raa 518 
/a-SYxa/ 543 
ataac’a 518 
/a-t’welwa/ 520 
/a-xWa/ 543 
amaaxtra 518 
/a-2"QWan/ 520 
/-rfa/ 518 
/-Ta-/ 518 
/-Sa-/ 518 


ANATOLIAN ABKHAZ 


/w-ah-bót?/ 517 


ABAZA 


/-a-/ 486 

/-ba-/ 495 

/bSwe/ 497 

/beSw/ 497 
/c’-a-c’a-rä/ 489 
/c’-c’-ra/ 486, 490 
/c’?-e-c’-ra/ 486, 490 
/C¥a/ 538 
/g"tpsstà-ra/ 487 
/g’tepssta-ra/ 487 
/g"tePs:tà-ra/ 487 
/hWsosa-rfa/ 518 
/mwè/ 520 


NORTHEAST CAUCASIAN 


DIDO 


/?aq?u/ 538 
/yudi/ 538 


LEZGHIAN 


/nc?-ra/ 486 
/n-e-c'-ra/ 486 
/pha/ 542 
/qh"h"à-ra/ 487 
/geh"h"à-ra/ 487 
/raqva/ 481 
/rasa/ 481 
/-r&a/ 518 
/rezna/ 481 
/s-€? YWa-p’?/ 479 
/s-sW-y-t’/ 479 
/-Sa-/ 518 
/-Sa-/ 518 

/tw-/ 538 
/?"-ra/ 497 
/-e-/ 486 

/-0-/ 486 


ANATOLIAN ABAZA 


/d-gY-I-m-ba-d/ 486 
/d-g¥-|-z-m-ba-d/ 
486 

/d-\-ba-d/ 486 
/d-1-z-ba-d/ 486 
/d-s-ba-x-d/ 485 
/s-€?YWa-b/ 480 
/s-IW-y-d/ 480 


RUTULI AN 


/gät’/ 519 
/gät’/ 519 


TSAKHUR 


/t'óx/ 519 
/t'Ox/ 519 


CHUVASH 


Ura 871 


EVENKI 


kuëu 873 
kuéu- 873 
kut 873 
kut- 873 
lü- 853 
mu- 853 
ula 858 
ulap- 858 
Zalup- 858 


GOLDI 


alop- 858 


JAPANESE 
OLD JAPANESE 


aF- 857 

aga- 869 

aka 853 
akar- 853 
akinaF- 871 
ar- 852, 865, 875-76 
are 876 

art 865 

arik- 871 
aruk- 871 
asob- 857 
ata- 865, 867 
atare- 876 
ate- 865-66 
ateate 865 
ategaF- 865 
atezu 865 
ayu-m- 871 
Fa 856-57 


INDEX VERBORUM 


F, ALTAIC 


Fa- 872 

Fag- 856-57 
Fagat- 857 
Fam- 857 
Fana- 857 
Fanat- 857 
Far- 856 
Fara- 857 
Faram- 857 
Faru- 856 
Faruk- 856 
Fit- 856, 864 
Fita- 864 
Fiti- 864 
Furi(-) 872 
Furu(-) 872 
Furu-ru- 872 
Furus- 872 
t- 873-75 
id-a- 870 
tda- 854 
tdas- 854 
tn- 869, 875 
ir- 869 

tst 856 

tstk 856 
kagir- 853 
kakt 853 
ki-/u 875 
ki- 873-75 
kir- 851, 863 
kör- 851 
körö- 858-59, 872 
köröF- 858 
köröre- 876 
kötö 870 
kötöd-a- 870 
kutu- 873 
kuyu- 872 
ma- 874 

masa 853 
masar- 853 
mat- 856 
mata 856 
matag- 856 
matak- 856 
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mé 874 

mi- 870, 873-75 
midu 856 
miduk- 856 
mira-m- 876 
mire- 876 
miya- 870 
mtyar- 870 
mödör- 853 


mor-e- 853 
mor-i- 853 


mötö 853 
ner- 874 
ní- 873 


nira-s- 876 
nuk- 849, 855 
nur- 853 

ökö- 872 
ökönaF- 871 
örö- 872 

öt- 863 

Otel- 872 
ötö- 863, 872 
ötör- 872 
sagar- 853 
sak- 857 

saka 853 
Sakana- 857 
sakar- 853, 857 
sakat- 857 
st-/u 875 
sik- 868 

sin- 875 

sir- 852, 855, 874 
sita 870 
sitad-a- 870 
su 857, 868 
suga- 869 
suk- 868 

sum- 857 
sura- 869 
taka 853 
takar- 853 
tamaF- 857 
tar- 853, 858 
tar-a- 858 
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taraF- 858, 863 


tas- 853 
töFör- 854 
töFös- 854 
tómónaF- 871 
tugar- 853 
tuka 3853, 070 
tukam- 870 


tukan-a- 870 
tuka-ra- 863 
tukt- - 863 
tuku- 863 
tuminaF- 871 
tuna 856 
tunag- 856 
tura- 869 
uka- 867-68, 878 
uranaF- 871 
uruF- 858 
wakar- 857 
wakat- 857 
wakaya- 870 
wana 856 
wanak- 856 
wi- 852, 873, 875 
wi yO 876 

wo 849 

wor- 851, 875 
wort 865 
(w)u(-) 852 
ya 874 

yar- 851 


MIDDLE JAPANESE 


nug- 849 
nugé- 849 
nur- 849 


nure- 849 
MOD. JAPANESE 


ast 871 
astura 871 
kamtsukt 868 
mor- 853 


INDEX VERBORUM 


KASYARI 


ttin 867 
tünd- 867 


KAZAKH 


gartay- 870 


KOREAN 


ha- 854 
kuc- 873 
mul- 856 
mulk- 856 


LAMUT 


hart 852 
kuë 873 
ul- 858 
ulab- 858 


MANCHU 


gele- 858-59 
gelebu 858 
golo- 859 
jalu- 858 
sa- 855 

se- 855 
Saka 857 


MONGOLIAN 


baya- 870 
bayad- 870 

bol- 851 

but 874 

sere- 852 

seri- 852 

Siga- 868 

tuy- 854 

uqa- 867-68, 878 


ürgü- 862 
NANAT 

sari 852 
SIBE 

saht 874 
TATAR 

gart- 870 
qaray- 870 
TELEUT 
uk(k)à 867 
TURKIC 


GENERAL TURKIC 


boi- 851 
tükä- 863 
säz- 852 
uq-a- 868 
uz-a-r- 873 
uz-u-n- 873 


OLD TURKISH 
ay- 869 
ay-a- 869 
at 867 

at- 865, 867 
ata 867 
in- 869 
in-ä- 869 
mün 867 
münä- 867 
öc- 863 
st- 868 


st-q- 868 


suq- 869 
suq-a- 869 
sür- 869 
sür-ä- 869 
tas 856 
tags 856 
tastq- 856 
toi- 863 
tol-t- 863 
tol-u- 863 
toi- 853 
topui- 854 
toös- 853 
tür- 869 
tür-ä- 869 
uq- 867, 878 


AMERICAN INDIAN 
COLUMB I AN 


/hácəm/ 519 


TONKAWA 


/hapi-/ 513 
/hepa-/ 513 
/hd?oxaw-/ 513 
/kä-pi-lo?/ 513 
/ke-ykap-o?/ 513 
/ke-ymaxa-no?/ 513 
/ko-?oxaw-o?/ 513 
/x&-pa-co?/ 513 
/yaka-kap-o?/ 513 
/yakap-/ 513 
/yamaxa-/ 513 
/yamaxa-no?/ 513 


ANCIENT NEAR EAST 
CYPRIOT 


X-SA-TI 752-53 


INDEX VERBORUM 


uq-a- 867, 878 
TURKISH 


aóaq 871 
bol- 865 
qir- 851 
qiz- 851 
suq- 856 
uq- 868 
ürk- 862 
ürk-ä- 862 
ürk-är- 862 


EAST TURKISH 
uk- 867 


G, VARIA 


HATTIC 


HataggaS 542 
Hatahha& 542 
Katahga& 542 
Kat(t)ahhaë 542 


HURRI AN 


ewrt 948 

ewri-ne 948, 968 
gsh-p 541 

Hebat 541, 1009 
hesk/hi 541 
kesk/hi 541 
Sennt 933 


SIDETIC 


masara 755 


SUMER IAN 


BABBAR 239 
EMEHI.A 348 
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UDI 


bi-je 876 


ULCHA 





zalpu- 858 


3ÜRCEN 


sah-ht 874 


enst 933 

GEs 238 

GUD 240 
GU.ËAKAN 237 
SA5 238 
SIG7(.SIG7) 238 
ZA.GIN 238 


TOPONYMS 


’a-m-ni-83 752 
Dattassa 937 
Halikarnassos 759 
Harran(u) 541 
T&tanu-wa 1004 
karna/éss- 759 
Karnéssopolts 759 
ku-nu-§3 752 
ku-tu-na/i-ja 752 
Tarhundassa 937 
Tapaovôas 532 
Wattar-wa 1004 


URARTEAN 


Habur ~541 
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Kulhai 541 


ETRUSCAN 


Taryu 532 


HIGHLAND TOK PISIN 


nau 273 


LOMONGO 


lo-foso 882 
mposo 882 


CHINESE DIALECTS 


be 478 
pan 478 
pän 478 
phan 478 
phou 478 
phù 478 


INDEX VERBORUM 


phun 478 
pon 478 
ai 875 


SWAHILI 


Allah 884 
assubukht 887 
changu 886 
chungwa 886 
chupa 886 
chupa kubwa 887 
galt 885 
ghali 885 
hatdhuru 885 
haizuru 885 
hata 888 
hatta 887 
hert 885 
karatast 883 
khalifa 885 
killa 887 
kombe 886 
kuta 886 

kwa hert 885 
marra 887 


masalkhert 885 
paka 886-87 
pembe 885 
ruhusa 885 
ruksa 885 
sabalkhert 885 
safi 884 
samant 885 
selastint 885 
shehe 885 
shetk 885 
sutan(i) 883 
tayari 884 
tembo 886 
telatint 885 
thamant 885 
thelathint 885 
tundu 886-87 
uma 887 

umma 887 

weka 884 


URALIC 
HUNGARIAN 
goda 196 


